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MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

aU£EN  CONSORT  OF  JAIfEfl  U.  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELANa 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Queen  Mary  Beatrice — ^Deceptiye  hopes  for  her  son — ^FuUer^s  libels  on  her  re- 
published— Censured  by  parliament — Bill  of  attainder  against  her  son — At- 
tempts  of  the  lords  to  attaint  Mary  Beatrice  by  a  clause— Resisted  by  the 
commons— Lorda  bring  in  a  separate  bill  against  hei^— Remarks  thereupon— 
Her  pathetic  letters— Contemptuous  treatment  of  the  bill  by  house  of  commons 
—Abjuration  of  the  young  prince — Agitation  of  the  widowed  queen — ^Death 
of  king  William  —  Accession  of  queen  Anne  —  Dangerous  illness  of  queen 
Mary  Beatrice  —  Her  letters  — Her  poverty — Alarming  progress  of  organic 
malady-^Her  patience— Divisions  in  her  council— Her  timorous  policy — Ma- 
ternal weakness — ^Her  devotion  to  king  Jameses  memory — Pretended  miracles 
—Queen  ci^led  by  lord  Lovat — Sells  her  jewels  to  equip  troops — ^Distrusts  lord 
Middleton — ^Her  sufierings— Consults  a  cancer  doctress — ^Dissuaded  bymadame 
Maintenon — ^Her  letters — She  prints  a  life  of  king  James — Sickness  of  her  son 
— Deaths  in  her  household — ^Duke  of  Berwick  warns  the  queen  of  Lovat's 
villany — ^Berwick's  opinion  of  the  queen — ^Her  kindness  to  him — She  goes  to 
ToyBl  (He  at  Marli — ^Respect  paid  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. — Her  melancholy  let- 
ter— Sickness  of  her  son — ^Letters  thereupon— His  recovery — ^Early  promise 
of  the  princess — She  is  presented  at  the  court  of  France — Grand  ball  at  Marli 
—Respect  paid  to  the  royal  exiles-^Retum  of  the  queen's  malady — Dangerous 
symptoms— Her  letters— Secret  correspondence  with  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin — Description  of  the  prince  and  princess— Prince  attains  his  majority — 
Life  at  Sl  Germains— Frolics  of  the  prince  and  princess — Stars  of  St  Germains 
— ^Merry  pilgrims — ^Royal  haymakers— Carnival  at  St  Grermains. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  a  mind  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness,  as  that  of  Mary  Beatrice,  to  have 
resigned  itself  to  the  all-wise  decrees  of  ^  Him  by  whom  kings  do 
reign,'^  if  the  fact  could  have  been  made  apparent  to  her,  that  the  sceptre 
had  passed  from  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  for  ever.  But,  in  common 
with  those  who  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  her  son, 
she  beheld  it  in  a  diflerent  light,  from  that  in  which  the  calm  moralist 
reviews  the  struggle,  after  time  has  unveiled  all  mysteries,  and  turned 
the  dark  page  of  a  doubtful  future  into  the  records  of  the  irrevocable  past. 

The  devoted  partisans  of  legitimacy,  by  whom  Mary  Beatrice  was 
surrounded  at  St.  Germains,  persuaded  her  that  a  peaceful  restoration  of 
their  exiled  prince  was  at  hand ;  they  fancied  they  recognised  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Heaven  in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  his  rivals 
bad  been  swept  from  the  scene.  The  fact  was  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  the  childless  Mary,  the 
utter  bereavement  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  the  inevitable  fiiilure  of  the 
Nassau-Stuart  line  with  William  HI.,  the  son  of  James  II.  had  become 
the  presuroptiye  heir  of  those  on  whom  parliament  had,  in  the  year 
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the  regal  succession.     The  events  of  a  few  raonlhs,  of  a 
-nay.  the  popular  caprice  of  an  hour — might  suoimon  him 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen  occasionally 
naternal  pride,  when  she  looked  on  her  two  fair  scions,  in 
ling  spring  of  life  and  promise,  and  thought  of  the  sere 
ms  that  intervened  between  them  and  a  regal  inheritance .' 
rotesioul  lo  Anne  in  the-  line  of  succession,  Sophia,  elec- 
ver,  had,  witli  a  niagnaniinity  rarely  to  he  met  with  where 
n  perspective,  declared  hertelf  reluctant  to  benefit  by  the 
f  her  royal  kindred,  generously  expressing  a  desire  thai 

ll&g,"  as  she  styled  the  son  of  James  JI. ;  "  that  he  might 
ight  of  than  her  family,  since  he  had  learned  and  suffered 
is  father's  errors,  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  ihem  all, 
jod  king  of  England."  '     Sophia  had,  it  is  tnie,  acceded 
^  wish  of  parliament,  thai  the  protestanl  succession  should 
her  and  her  family  ;  but  her  scruples,  and  the  a»oweJ 
her  gon,  prince  George,  to  quit  his  beloved  Hanover  to 
and,  inspired  Marj-  Beatrice  with  a  sanguine  hope  thai 
ras  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.     The  senttinenti 
the  i?leciress,  regarding  her  youthful  cousin,  were  fte- 
in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  not 
lips  of  those  with  whom  attachment  to  hereditary  mo- 
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both  tongue  and  pen  to  the  fabrication  of  falsehood  for  political  pur- 
poses. He  was  a  kindred  spirit  with  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Speke,  and  was 
employed  by  persons  of  similar  principles  to  those  who  had  paid  and 
encouraged  them.  The  book  which  peers,  magistrates,  and  ministers 
of  state  were  found  capable  of  receiving,  was  the  reprint  of  a  libel  on 
the  exiled  queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  and  her  unfortunate  son,  the  malignity 
of  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  being  a  new  and  very  mar- 
vellous version  of  the  old  tale  of  her  imposing  a  spurious  child  on  the 
nation,  who,  instead  of  being  the  child  of  ^  <ie  brick-'bat  tooman^'*  as 
bcrfore  assumed,  was,  he  now  pretended,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  by  a  handsome  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  whom  lady 
Tyrconnel  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  chaperoning  from 
Dublin  to  St  James's  palace,  where  she  was  secretly  brought  to  bed  of 
the  pretended  prince  oif  Wales ;"  adding,  ^  that  the  said  Mrs.  Mary  Gray 
was  conducted  to  France,  and  there  murdered  by  the  command  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  the  consent  of  her  majesty,  during  the  absence  of  king  James 
in  Ireland.^'  In  support  of  this  romance,  he  subjoined  various  forged 
letters,  especially  one  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  the  following  preamble : — ^  1  shall  first  set  down  the  true 
copy  of  a  letter  writ  by  the  late  queen  to  king  James  in  Ireland,  taken 
from  Mr.  Crane  when  he  was  apprehended  for  high  treason,  at  the  Ship 
tavern  in  Gracechurch-street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1 690 ;  and  being 
writ  obscurely,  I  had  the  honour  to  make  the  writing  apparently  appear 
to  his  present  majesty,  his  royal  consort,  and  several  noble  lords  then 
present  in  the  king's  closet  at  Kensington,  by  the  steam  of  compound 
sulphur,  &C.,  which  secret  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  late  queen  at  St 
Germains,  in  order  to  my  conveying  the  same  to  her  majesty's  chief 
correspondents  in  England." 

The  only  assertion  in  this  monstrous  tissue  of  absurdity  worth  inquir- 
ing into,  is,  whether  William  and  Mary  actually  committed  themselves, 
by  personally  countenancing  the  barefaced  trick  of  affecting  to  steam 
an  autograph  confession,  of  imposition  and  murder,  out  of  ^^  an  obscurely 
written  paper,"  for  the  purpose  of  viliifying  the  innocent  consort  of  the 
uncle  and  father  whom  they  had  driven  from  a  throhe.  The  most  revolt- 
ing libel  in  the  book  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  a  daughter  and 
a  nephew  could  outrage  common  decency,  by  acting  openly  as  accom- 
plices of  the  shameless  slanderer.  The  indignation  of  the  commons 
was  excited  against  the  originator  of  so  foul  a  charge,  and  the  house 
finally  proceeded  to  declare — 

"That  the  said  Fuller  was  a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a  false  accuser, 
having  scandalized  their  majesties  and  the  government,  abused  the  house,  and 
falsely  accused  several  persons  of  honour  and  quality;  for  ail  which  offences 
they  voted  an  address  to  his  mc^esty  to  command  his  attorney-general  to  prose 
cute  him."  * 

Which  was  done  accordingly,  and  he  underwent  the  disgrace  of  the 
pillory,  which,  to  one  so  insensible  of  shame,  was  no  punishment' 

»  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  24th  of  February,  fourth  year  of  William 
and  Mary ;  vol.  x.,  p.  603 ;  British  Museum. 
*  Ralph's  Continuation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  327. 
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!  familiar  wiih  the  journals  of  parliament  and  other 

rces  of  information,  are  aware  that  Fuller  was  eon- 

89  an  official  spy  and  informer  by  Willtam  III.  or  his 

! ;  that  he  sufiereil  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  seve- 

■eijtiry  in  his  base  vocation,  and  continnally  returned  Co 

%  the  pertinacity  of  a  venomona  insect.     The  accusation 

e  with  the  exiled  queen  was  conalanlly  preferred  hy 

>na  obnoxious  to  the  existing  government.     Not  long 

s's  death  he  denounced  at  the  bar  of  the  commons 

■3  of  ihal  house,  as  confederate  with  other  gentlemen  in 

loring  thai  prince,  in  pursuance  of  which  Ireasonabie  df 

'     affiraied,  "  sent  letters  to  the  late  queen  Mary  [Bea- 

:ould  bring  no  evidence  of  this  charge, 

voted  him  "  a  common  nuisance." ' 

1  of  the  existing  government,  regarded 

i  of  the  people  as  liille  as  he  did  ihe 

;  and  re-puhlished  the  libel  against 

n  1701,  for  which  he  had  nine  years  before  been  branded 

best  terms  of  condemnation  a  British  parliament  could 

■flered  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  the  pillory.    It  was 

p  had  been  suborned  to  revive  his  cruel  calumnies  against 

in  the  first  month  of  her  widowhood,  in  order  to  rob 

by  of  her  former  subjects  in  her  present  heavy  afflic- 

n  for  the  blow  which  the  ti  ' 


a  bone."    As  he  i 
lout  of  all  patience, 

n  the  proteciio 

e  representativ. 

ainst  false  i 
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without  a  trml,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  privy  seal  warrant,  in  the 
event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  king  William  and  his  cabinet ;  their  next  step  was 
aa  attempt  to  subject  the  widowed  queen,  his  mother,  to  the  same  pains 
and  penalties.  '^  It,"  pursues  Burnet,  in  allusion  to  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Uie  son  of  James  II.,  ^  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  passed  in 
that  house  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as 
queen-regent  for  him.  This  was  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could 
be  brought  to  prove  that  allegation ;  yet  the  Uiing  was  so  notorious 
that  it  passed,  and  was  sent  down  again  to  the  commons.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  there,  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent,  in  king  Henry 
VlII.'s  time,  was  brought  for  it" 

The  right  reverend  historian  ventures  not  to  expose  his  party,  ^ 
mentioning  the  precedent  which  they  had  shamed  not  to  rake  up  from 
among  the  iniquities  of  Henry  VlIJ.'s  slavish  parliaments,  as  a  warrant 
for  a  procedure  which  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  William  lU.  and  his 
cabinet,  the  precedent  being  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  whom  the  murderous  facilities  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
enabled  the  jealous  Tudor  tyrant  to  bring  to  the  scaffold,  in  the  year 
1540,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial.' 

This  illegal  attempt,  on  the  part  of  William's  house  of  lords,  to  in- 
troduce the  name  of  the  royal  widow,  par  parenthesis,  into  the  bill  for 
attainting  her  son,  by  the  insulting  designations  of  ^^tbe  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary,  his  pretended  mother," '  is  an  instance  of 
gratuitous  baseness,  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  in 
which  they  sought  for  a  precedent. 

The  attainder  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  infant  son,  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  by  the  victorious  Yorkists  in  1461,  was  a  case  some- 
what in  point,  as  regarded  the  position  of  the  exiled  queen,  and  the 
irresponsible  age  of  the  prince;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  revolting  barbarisms  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  our  history.  It 
took  place,  moreover,  during  the  excitement  of  the  most  ferocious  civil 
wars  that  had  ever  raged  in  England,  and  was  voted  by  steel-clad  barons 
fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  a  fiercely  contested  battle,  where  forty  thou- 
sand men  lay  dead,  among  whom  were  sons,  brothers,  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers. Qiieen  Margaret  had  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  king- 
dom, and  had  caused  much  blood  to  be  spilt,  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
on  the  scafiTold.  Mary  Beatrice  had  done  none  of  Uiese  things ;  she 
had  shed  tears,  but  not  blood ;  she  had  led  no  hostile  armies  to  the 
field  to  contest  the  throne  with  William  for  her  son ;  her  weapons  were 
not  those  of  carnal  warfare.  She  had  not  so  much  as  recriminated  the 
railings  of  her  foes,  or  expressed  herself  in  anger  of  those  who  had 
driven  her  into  exile,  stripped  her  of  her  queenly  title  and  appanages, 
and  not  only  violated  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties  and  unrepeiEded  acts 
of  parliament,  by  depriving  her  both  of  her  income  as  a  queen-consort, 
and  her  jointure  as  a  queen-dowager  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  robbed 
her  of  her  private  fortune,  the  solid  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  sho 

'  Joamals  of  the  Homa  of  Lordt.  *  Ibid.,  and  Parliamentary  History. 
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ler  own  eouniry,  as  her  marriage  portion.     Conduct  ihai 
refill  lo  the  national  honour,  when  it  is  remembered,  thai 

iriiy  of  a  foreign  prince  for  a  home  and  the  common 
lire,  and  thai  neither  as  ducKers  of  York,  nor  queen  con- 
id,  had  she   ever  done  anything  to  forfeit  ihe  esteem  of 
bjecta.     Slie  had  been  cliasie,  prudent,  economicai,  and 
bnd  and  faithful  wife,  a  step-moiher  against  whom  no  act 
or  injustice  could  bo  proved  ;  loyal  and  patient  as  a  sub- 
and  dignilied  as  a.  queen,  and  scarcely  leas  than  angelic  in 
•I  religion  was  a  matter  between  herself  and  her  God,  for 
■rfered  with  the  consciences  of  otheis ;  supcratilioua  in 
ce  she  might  be,  and  probably  was,  bnt  it  is  certain,  that 
d  actions  had  not  been  irreproachable,  her  adversaries 
e  been  reduced  lo  the  base  expedient  of  employing  ihe 
otorious  criminal  like  Fuller,  lo  blacken  her  with  charges 
md  absurd,  that  they  defenied  their  own  ends,  by  exciting 
n  of  every  generous  mind  against  the  wretch  who   had 
>able  of  devising  the  foul  calumny. 
ns,  though  well  aware  that  Fuller  acted  but  as  the  hire- 
lers,  in  thus  ostentatiously  calling  public  attention  to  the 
condemned  litiel  on  the  exiled  queen,  which  ihey  had 

he  bar  of  their  house  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
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depressed,  and  well  nigh  broken.    Pray  for  me  near  that  dear  heart 
which  you  have  with  you  for  the  wants  of  mine,  which  are  extreme.''  * 
In  conclusion,  she  says^-— ^The  news  from  England  is  very  strange. 
God  must  be  entreated  for  them,  since  literally  they  know  not  what 
they  do.''  The  meekness  of  this  comment  on  the  vindictive  proceedings 
of  her  foes,  appeara  the  more  touching,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  penned  the  very  day  before  the  bill  for  the  separate  attain- 
der of  the  royal  writer  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords, 
February  12th,  O.S.    From  a  refinement  of  malice,  she  is  designated  in 
that  instrument,  ^  Mary  late  wife  of  the  late  king  James." '    The  title 
of  queen-dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  Uie  sovereign  who  had 
appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to  deprive  her  also  of 
the  reverence  attached  to  roy^ty.    The  widow  of  the  late  king  James, 
he  dared  not  call  her,  for  there  was  something  touching  in  that  descrip* 
tion,  it  came  too  close  to  her  sad  case,  and  in  six  simple  words,  told  the 
story  of  her  past  greatness  and  her  present  calamities  with  irresistible 
pathos.    They  hui  attainted  a  boy  of  thirteen,  ^  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  and  had  been  their  queen ;  and  they, 
the  peers  of  England,  were  invited  to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her 
true  description.    Not  as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  ^  Mary,  the  late  vnft 
of  the  late  king  James."  *  The  violation  of  the  English  language  in  this 
subtle  definition  being  less  remarkable,  considering  that  Uie  measure 
originated  with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound  observation  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  human  heart  which  it  denotes,  and  the  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  use  of  titles  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  or  compassion. 
The  name  of  ^  widow"  contains  in  itself  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Christian  men  and  gentlemen,  for  pity  and  protection.     The 
apostle  has  said,  ^  Honour  such  widows  as  be  widows  indeed ;"  and 
such  they  all  knew  full  well  was  the  desolate  and  oppressed  relict  of 
their  deposed  sovereign.    Noblemen  there  were  in  that  house,  as  well 
as  peersy  some  of  whom  remembered  the  forlorn  widow  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  such  as  she  was,  when  she  firet  appeared  before  them  in  her 
early  charms  and  innocence,  as  the  bride  of  their  royal  admiral ;  many 
had  bowed  the  knee  before  her  when  she  stood  before  them,  a  few  yean 
later,  in  more  majestic  beauty  on  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  their 
queen ;  when  if  any  one  of  them  had  been  told  that  he  would,  hereafter, 
to  please  a  foreign  master;  unite  in  subjecting  her  to  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  a  bill  of  attainder,  he  would  perhaps  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Hazael,  ^  Is  then  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  The 
dangerous  contingency  of  awakening  chivalric  feelings  or  compunctious 
recollections  in  the  hearts  of  that  assembly  was  avoided — the  sacred 
names  of  queen  and  widow  were  denied. 

*  Inedited  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  1'  r«:ncoiae  Angelique  Priolo,  in 
the  Aichives  an  Royaume  de  France.    Chaillot  MSS. 

'See  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  perversions,  r«»seryations,  and 
misrepresentations  in  the  unfaithful  account  given  by  Bishop  Burnet  of  this 
transaction,  have  been  too  fully  exposed  by  Ralph,  and  since  by  the  acute  oon 
tinoator  of  Maokintosb,  to  require  comment  hero. 

'  Jooinals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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on  was  finally  put,  for  ihc  third  time,  on  the  20th  ot 
he  House  of  Lords,  "whether  the  bill  for  aitainiing  Mar)-, 
le  laie  king  James,  of  high  treason,  should  pass,"  and  to 
igrace  of  those  peers,  who  either  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
ig  themselves  from  the  house  on  thai  occasion,  allowed 
1  be  perpeiraled,  it  was  carried  in  the  afErmalive.  Twenty 
r,  amoiij  whom  the  name  of  Coroplon,  bishop  of  London, 
id  the  manliness  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  vote,  as  ille- 

1  that  it  might  he  a  dangerous  precedent."' 
ms,  when  tiie  bill  was  sent  down  to  ihem,  treated  it  with 
:mpt;  they  did  not  so  murli  as  put  it  to  the  question,  but, 
nder  their  table,  consigned  it  to  oblivion.*    That  such  o 
Q  British  house  of  lords  must  be  attributable  to  the  absence 
imeo  who  had  followed  the  royal  Stuarts  iuio  exile,  the 
lorouB  peers  over  wbom  the  terror  of  arrest  and  impeach- 
d  also  lo  the  fact  that  several  foreigners  had  been  nalural- 
(ed  10  ihe  peerage  by  king  William,  whose  voles  were  at 

ice  writes  on  the  25ih  of  the  same  Feb.,  N.S.  (while  the 
still  before  the  lords)  lo  ihe  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  increas- 
i  of  mind- 

nd,"  she  saya.  "my  ileflr  mother,  to  ilijnli  olwaya  of  your  pool 
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pftssed  ander  the  influence  of  William  HI.,  attainting  her  son  of  high 
treason,  by  the  designation  ^  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.'^  It  is 
indorsed  thus,  in  another  hand — 1702.  ^^  Quelles  feuilles  qui  parahseni 
ecriier  de  la  main  de  la  reine  dPAngleierre^  Veufe  de  Jacques  IL^  con" 
tenant  eopie  de  Pacte  pour  la  conviction  du  crime  de  haute  traMson  du 
pmtaiiv  de  Prince  Galles  {le  Roi  Jacques  Ill.y^  The  agony  with 
which  the  widowed  queen  has  translated  this  last  injury  of  William 
against  her  child  is  apparent  in  the  writing,  which  is  crooked,  hurried, 
and  illegible.  The  attempt  to  subject  herself  to  the  same  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  the  young  prince  had  been  rendered  liable,  is  unno- 
ticed ;  it  was  the  arrow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her  son  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Proud  and  sensitive  as  Mary  Beatrice 
was  by  nature,  the  insults  and  calumnies  with  which  she  had  been 
assailed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  her  personal  wrongs  are  inva- 
riably passed  over  in  silence.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Ange- 
lique  Priolo,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  at  this  agitating  period, 
•he 


**  I  have  need  of  consolation,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  these 
fresh  affairs  are  very  disagreeable.  Alas,  they  are  never  otherwise  for  mel 
Entreat  of  God,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  would  grant  me  giAs  and  graces  to  bear 
diem  ;  bat,  above  all,  those  of  wisdom  of  council  and  of  strength,  whereof  I  am 
•t  present  in  such  extreme  want."  ^ 

After  some  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  public  afiairs  in  France,  which 
she  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  of  her  son,  she  gives  the  follow* 
ing  particulars  of  her  own  state  :— 

^  Another  consolation  is,  that  ray  health  is  as  good  as  you  could  wish  for  me. 
Considering  how  deeply  ray  malady  is  seated,  it  certainly  does  not  increase;  and 
if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  rather  an  amendment.  I  eat  well.  I  have  slept 
better  for  the  last  fiAeen  days,  although,  assuredly,  my  heart  is  not  tranquil ;  but 
God  can  do  all.  He  turns  and  disposes  us  as  he  pleases.  He  mingles  the  good 
and  ill  according  to  his  holy,  and  always  just  and  adorable  will,  to  which  I 
would  conform,  in  all  and  through  all,  and  against  the  struggle  of  my  own  sinful 
inclination. 

**  We  have  been  to  Marii  on  the  Feast  of  Kings,  and  the  king  (Louis  XIV.) 
came  here  three  days  after.  He  is  always  full  of  kindness  and  friendship 
for  us.    •       •       • 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  til^  Saturday,  eight  days'  hence,  in  the  evening, 
when  I  hope  to  embrace  you,  and  to  have  more  time  to  converse  with  you 
during  this  journey  than  I  had  in  the  last.  My  poor  heart  is  oppressed  and 
bursting,  bat  not  the  less  yours."  * 

It  was  the  act  of  paHiament,  enforcing  an  oath  for  the  abjuration  of 
the  young  prince,  her  son,  that  so  greatly  depressed  and  agitated  the 
heart  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  much  diplomacy  was  practised  there,  to  throw 
the  bill  out  by  subtle  amendments,  in  order  to  gain  time ;  but  the  Jacobite 
party  were  out-manceuvred,  and  it  passed  the  lords.   The  council  ordered 

'Auto^^ph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  IJ.,  in  the  Archives  nu 
Royaume  de  France.     Chaillot  MSS. 

*  Autograph  letter,  dated  St  Germains,  Archives  an  Royaume  de  Fcanc» 
(liaiPot  MSS. 
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imission  to  be  prepared,  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  it 
,  ihe  forniB  requiring  it  lo  be  signed  by  ilie  king,  in  the 
the  lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliainenl.     The 
e  "  Je  lire  verg  ma  /n,"  occupied  ihe  tlioughts  of  ilie  ex- 
:h,  before  the  depuiaiion  airived  at  Kensington  palace,  Dnd 
lOurs  ere  ihey  could  obtain  admission  into  his  presence. 
w  of  no  common  inlercei ;  ihe  fortunes  of  the  two  riral 

lite  parly,  well  aware  ihal  William  was  not  in  a  stale  to  be 
business,  raised  the  cry  of  "Adjourn,  adjourn!"  hoping 
ould  be  lost  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign ;  but  a  message 
s  prevented  their  plan  from  being  carried  inlo  effect 
ilion  entered  the  royal  chamber  meantime,  but  William'* 

survived  the  corporeal  powers  of  sinking  nature,  by  sign- 

il  act  of  William's   life,  of  which   it  might  truly  be  said, 
,-na  the  works.     He  expired  the  next  day,  March  6th,  17(12, 
ed  his  utifortunate  uncle,  James  II.,  scarcely  six  months. 
had  been  long  expected,  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
exiled  royal  family,  as  the  epoch  of  a  counter-revolution, 
Jie  son  of  James  II.    Burnet  complains  ihst  the  youiLg 
iirong  party  in  England,  who  were  eager  to  place  him  on 
In  Scotland,  the  dread   of  a  popish  sovereign  had  become 
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symptoms,  with  which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn 
with  conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing ;  so,  of 
course,  nothing  was  done ;  and  before  she  was  in  a  state  to  decide 
between  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  rival  ministers,  Middleton  and 
Perth,  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  was  peacefully  settled  on  the  throne, 
and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were  for  ever  lost  to  her  son  and  his  descend- 
ants. The  convalescence  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  tedious,  and  her  reco- 
very was  impeded  by  the  fasts  and  other  austerities  which  she  practised, 
till  her  spiritual  director,  father  Ruga,  was  compelled  to  interfere,  as  we 
find  by  a  letter  from  that  ecclesiastic  to  madame  Priolo,  dated  March 
15th,  in  which  he  says,  ^^that  he  has  given  the  ladies  Strickland  and 
Molza  to  understand  the  opinions  of  her  majesty's  physicians  and  sur- 
geons on  this  subject,  and  that  he  shall  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
the  preservation  of  a  health  so  precious.  However,''  continues  he,  ^  the 
queen  has  desisted  from  the  mortification  of  her  body  in  obedience  to 
those  councils,  and  is  following  the  orders  of  her  physicians  and  my 
directions.  She  has  begun  to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  they 
have  taken  measures  for  preventing  the  importunities  of  her  officers 
about  audiences."  * 

Almost  the  first  use  the  royal  invalid  made  of  her  pen,  was  to  write 
the  following  brief  note  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  which  bears 
evident  traces  of  her  inability  for  application  to  public  business ;  but, 
as  usual,  she  appears  more  troubled  at  the  sufierings  of  others  than  her 
own: — 

«  St  Germains,  13th  of  April. 

« I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  strength  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother, 
for  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  attempted  since  I  quitted  you.  1  am  in  pain  for 
our  poor  dear  depoiSe.  I  send  my  physician  to  see  her,  and  render  me  an  exact 
account  of  her  state.  Embrace  her  tenderly  for  me.  I  pray  for  her  with  all  my 
he&rt.  The  physician  will  give  you  an  account  of  ray  poor  health,  which,  I 
believe,  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  the  festivals  with  you,  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  it  is  not  often  that  I  can  do  as  I  would.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
tell  you  more.  I  am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart,  and  the  same 
to  my  dear  portress.  M.  R.*' 

Directed,  **  Por  our  dear  mother."  • 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  she  writes  more  at  length,  and  enters  into 
some  few  particulars  of  her  illness.  From  one  allusion,  it  appears  that 
her  ecclesiastics  had  been  amusing  her  with  an  account  of  the  miracles 
said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession  of  her  deceased 
consort  Accounts  that  were  at  first  very  cautiously  received  by  Mary 
Beatrice.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  curious  letter : — 

•  <*At  St.  Germains,  this  2nd  of  May. 

"At  length,  my  dear  mother,  I  find  a  moment  of  time  and  enough  health  to 
«rrite  to  you.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold  for  some  days  past, 
rhe  nights  of  Friday  and  Saturday  were  so  bad,  I  having  passed  them  almost 
entirely  in  coughing,  and  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  the  doctors  at  last 
resolved  to  bleed  me,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  repent,  for  I  am  now 
quite  well,  not  having  had  any  more  of  the  cough,  and  the  palpitations  of  the 


'  Inedited  letters  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.  *  Ibid. 
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II  ihe  bent,  >Dd  I  can  IMJ 


if,;  but  iliia  lut  niglil  ba>  bre 
t  gCHKl  one  IbM  I  have  bail  fbi  eiiibi  im 

'  niy  pool  bodf.     As  jbr  mf  heart,  it  is  in  (lie  Ntmc  slate  as  il 

J  )-ou,  never  beiiet  but  oRen  worse,  according  lo  tlie  things  wliich 

may.     These  ate  always  weari^ame  lo  me, and  very  ilisngreeab1t>. 

pver.  ibe  day  belbie  yesterday,  Ibe  pipamre  of  seeing  ths  king 

an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yesterday  inadsme  da  M was  here 

I  half.  But  in  Itulli  (beir  affiiirsare  not  pleaMnt,  and  they  have 
aspecl ;  but  God  eon  change  all  ibai  in  one  nioraenl  when  il 
and  he  will  do  ii  if  it  be  for  bit  glory  and  foi  out  good.  It  u 
uld  be  asLed  oS  b'sai,  without  wishing  Tor  anything  else. 
il  lo  see  the  bioiliet  of  the  Eur£  of  Su  Pourtain.  I  hope  Ihat 
1  lo  me  soon.  I  have  seen  about  the  conTeriion  of  wuls,  which 
le  ttian  ttie  healing  of  bodies,  attributed  to  the  iaterceision  of 
1  which  gave  me  pleasure,  although  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  it 
Alas,  I  know  not  of  what  1  am  made :  the  only  tensibility  Ihal 
for  pnin.  Bin  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  ever  dear  mother,  for 
you  have  of  my  love  to  God.  Beseech  him  to  renew  it  in  this 
,  a/ler  all,  is  devoid  of  rest  when  il  is  nol  oecuiiiod  with  bim.'' ' 

idow  of  England  goes  on  lo  Bpc&k  of  a  subject  of  dis- 

It  lo  her,  poverty  : — "  I  am  ashamed,"  she  eays,  "  of  nol 

1  all  ihe  money  that  I  owe  you.     1  will  ilo  it  the  first 

1 1  dare  nol  ie!l  you  the  state  I  am  in  for  want  of  money ; 

□  much  pain."     li  seenis,  however,  us  if  a  present 

\  was  lo  be  extracted  out  of  the  narrow  linances  of  the 

t  this  most  inconvenient  season — a  present  for  which  the 

piirchaae-n 
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will  of  God,  and  was  willing  to  do  everything  her  physicians  required 
of  her."'  She  gives  the  following  account  of  her  progress  towards 
convalescence  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo : — 

**  It  is  certain  that  I  have  suffered  enough  with  my  breast  during  fiAeen  days, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  were  fifteen  in  which  I  did  not  suffer  more,  and 
that  for  the  last  tliree  or  four  days  it  appears  better  than  it  has  done  for  some 
montiis.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  thattlie  anguish  will  return  after  a  time.  It  must 
be  a:«  God  pleases.  I  supplicate  him  always,  and  I  intreat  you  to  do  the  same, 
chat  he  will  deign  to  diminish  my  ills  or  augment  my  patience.  I  intreat  him 
with  all  my  heart  for  the  alleviation  of  your  sufferings,  but  above  all,  for  the 
satictification  of  your  soul  j  for  I  regard  that  of  the  first  importance,  as  I  know 
yon  <Io  tliat  of  mine. 

**■  The  king,  my  son,  has  continued  well  since  my  sickness ;  God  never  sends 
ail  niy  crosses  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  God  of  his  grace  will  give  me 
strength  to  go  to  Chaillot  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  next  month.  My  journey  to 
Fontaineblcau  is  not  yet  certain,  nor  can  it  be  for  the  present  My  daughter 
treuibles  with  fear  lest  I  should  not  go.  I  went  tlie  other  day  to  Marlij  the 
coacli  did  not  increase  my  indisposition,  God  be  thanked."  * 

Unfit  as  poor  Mary  Beatrice  was  for  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of 
business  at  that  period,  she  was  compelled  to  rouse  herself  from  ths 
languid  repose  in  which  her  bodily  sufierings  had  compelled  her  to 
indulge,  in  order  to  decide  on  a  question  of  painful  import  to  her.  Simon 
Fraser,  generally  styled  lord  Lovat,'  had  immediately  on  the  death  of 
king  William  proclaimed  the  exiled  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  own  county  of  Inverness ;  and  soon  after,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
tlie  queen-mother,  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  there  entitled,  to  allow  the 
young  prince  to  foUow  up  this  daring  act  in  his  favour,  by  making  his 
appearance  among  his  &ithful  friends  in  Scotland,  engaging,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  12,000  men  in  the  highlands,  provided  the 
king  of  Fiance  would  assist  them  with  arms  and  money,  and  land  5000 
men  at  Dundee,  and  500  at  Fort  William.  Mary  Beatrice,  enfeebled  by 
her  long  illness,  depressed  by  the  disappointment  of  the  vain  hope  she 
had  cherished,  that  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  would  not  presume  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  after  her  oft-repeated  penitential  pro- 
fessions to  her  unfortunate  father,  and  in  defiance  of  his  death- bed 
injunctions,  listened  doubtfully  to  the  project.  Her  two  favourite  min- 
isters, Caryl  and  Middleton,  had  united  in  persuading  her,  that  it  was 
only  through  the  medium  of  treaties  and  amicable  conventions  that  her 
son  could  be  established  as  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
his  cause  would  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  French  troops  \  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  his  sister  Anne  cherished  favourable 
intentions  towards  him,  which  would  be  inevitably  destroyed  by  attempts 
to  disturb  her  government.    On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Perth,  who 

'Cbaillot  MSS.  in  the  archives  au  Royaumc  do  France. 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  Archives  au 
Royaume  de  France. 

*  For  the  fullest  particulars  of  this  remarkable  person,  the  reader  is  referreii 
to  h\i  biography  in  that  pleasing  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  history  of  the  royal 
btuart^  **The  Lives  of  tlie  Jacobites,''  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
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nor  of  ihe  prince,  and  had  been  much  beloved  by  the  latf 
ireiJ  to  aiimiilaie  the  queen  to  a  more  energetic  policy. 

hai  ibe  principal  lords  of  Scotland  were  ready  to  lake  ixp 
r  of  their  herediiary  sovereign,  if  be  might  only  be  per- 
ar  among  ihem — nny,  more,  ibal  a  depulalion  from  them 
nake  a  voj-Bge  to  France,  to  tender  fealty  iu  person  lo  the 

■sa  of  DruramonJ,  sir  John  Hurray,  anil  sir  Robert  Stuart, 
he  cian  of  Stuart,  wrote  also  to  the  queen  and  lo  the 
er,  the  marquis  of  Torcy,  by  lord  Loval,  in  whom   ibey 
ed,  to  urge  the  same,  assuring  her  that  Scotland  was  ready 
lie  yoke  of  (he  queen  of  England,  and  to  assert  her  inde- 
separale  kingdom,  under  llie  sceptre  of  ihe  representative 
house  of  Smart.     Ireland   was  eager  lo  follow  the  same 
was  necessary  that  he  should  appear  among  them,  for  ii 
xpecied  that  sacriiices  should  be  made,  and  perils  of  life 
irred,  for  an   invisible  chief.*     Middlelon   opposed   iheir 
ed  the  doubtful  integrity  of  Lovni,  and  ibe  certain  dangers 
irince  and  his  friends  would  be  exposed,  and  that  he  had 
itienlly,  as  queen  Anne  was  childless,  and,  though  slill  in 
of  life,  her  extreme  corpulence  and  general  m^rmiiy  of 
Midered   it   improbable  that  she  would  occupy  the  throne 
.  matter  of  couree,  the  prince  would,  on  her  death,  peace- 
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boy  to  ineur  any  personal  peril  during  his  minority,  and  while  he  re- 
mained under  her  guardianship.' 

Severely  as  the  conduct  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  juncture  has  been 
censured  in  the  Perth  memorials,'  it  must,  at  any  rate,  exonerate  her 
from  the  calumnious  imputation  of  having  imposed  a  spurious  heir  on 
England,  since,  if  she  had  been  capable  of  the  baseness  imputed  to  her 
by  Burnet,  Fuller,  Oldmixon,  and  their  servile  copyists,  she  would  have 
used  her  political  puppet  in  any  way  that  appeared  likely  to  tend  to  her 
own  aggrandizement,  without  being  deterred  by  inconvenient  tenderness 
for  an  alien  to  her  blood,  especially  as  her  young  daughter  would  be 
the  person  benefited  by  his  fall,  if  he  became  a  victim.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crown  for  her  daughter,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  queen- 
regent  of  Great  Britain  for  herself,  would  such  a  woman,  as  she  has 
been  represented  by  the  above  writers,  have  hesitated  to  place  a  suppo- 
sititious prince  in  the  gap  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  selfish  object.^ 
But  the  all-powerful  instincts  of  nature  were  obeyed  by  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  her  anxious  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  son  of  her  bosom — that 
unerring  test  whereby  the  wisest  of  men  was  enabled  to  discern  the  true 
mother  of  the  child  from  the  impostor,  who  only  pretended  to  be  so. 
The  leaven  of  selfish  ambition  had  no  place  in  the  heart  of  the  fallen 
queen.  She  was  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  her  son  recalled  to  the 
throne,  which  she  at  any  rate  regarded  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  and 
her  portionless  daughter  recognised  as  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  after  her  brother,  presumptive  heiress  of  the  realm — a  suition  which 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  the  young  Louisa  promised 
to  adorn.  As  for  herself,  she  had  felt  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty 
too  severely  to  desire  the  responsibility  of  governing  her  former  sub- 
jects in  quality  of  queen-regent.  The  genuine  simplicity  of  her 
character,  and  the  warmth  of  her  aficctions,  are  unafifectedly  manifested 
in  the  following  letter  to  her  friend  Angelique : 

«  St.  Germains,  this  17th  of  July. 

**  I  have  but  one  moment,  my  denx  mother,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  well, 

and  my  children  also.     I  went  to  Marli  on  Thursday,  and  found  M.  de  M 

(madame  de  Maintenon)  ill  enough,  but,  thank  God,  she  finds  herself  at  present 
much  better. 

**  Lady  Tyrconnell  assares  me  that  all  the  embroidery  will  be  done  for  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  beg  you  not  to  spare  my  purse  a^iout  it,  for  things 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  done  at  all,  unless  they  be  well  done;  and  for  this, 
above  all,  which  regards  the  dear  and  holy  king,  I  would  give  to  my  very 
chemise. 

^  I  rejoice  that  our  sick  are  cured,  and  that  the  ceremony  of  the  new  novice 
has  been  so  well  accomplished.  I  am  hurried  to  the  last  moment.  Adieu!  I 
embrace  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

^^uperscribed — '*To  the  mother  Priolo."' 

'  Posthumous  memorial  of  the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  causes  of  the  political  errors 
of  the  court  and  regency  of  St.  Germains  during  the  minority  of  the  son  of 
James  II.     Inedited  MSS.  in  tlie  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 

*  Portfolio  of  inedited  State  Papers  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi.  St  Germains 
MSS. 

"  Autograph  letter  of  the  widow  of  king  James  II.  in  the  Archives  an  Royaum* 
ie  France. 
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der>-  mentionpd  by  Mary  Beslrice  in  this  letter,  and  which 
le  abbess  noi  lo  spare  expense  in  having  well  execuied, 
lecoralioo  o(  ilie  tribune  in  ihe  conventual  churcli  of 
re  the  heart  of  her  deceased  consort,  king  Janies,  wu 
!  was  to  be  placed  there  at  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

kepi  by  Mary  Beatrice  m  b  strict  Tasl  to  the  end  of  her 
1  commemorated  by  the  religieuset  of  Chaillol  with  all  th« 
nnilies  of  the  Romish  ritual.     A  vast  number  of  persons, 

aged  bishop  of  Autuii  was  the  foremost,  asseried  "  that 

>tha,  and  entreating  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  aad  inier- 
hese  Bupersiiiiuue  notions  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of 

imaginations,  wrought  upon  by  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
E  memory  of  this  ui^ortutiaie  monarch  was  held  in  France. 

hia  faithful  consort  was  beguiled  by  these  marvellous 
ijgli  slie  at  first  liaieued  iJoubtlully.  as  if  conscious  of  her 

]  being  attested  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church, 
ved  ihem  with  due  unction,  and  flattered  herself  thai  the 
far  distant  when  the  name  of  the  departed  object  of  her 
would   be  added  lo  llie  catalogue  of  royal  saints  and  con- 
Rwaiati  calendar, 

'  Beatrice  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood, 
'veral  days  tu  meditation,  prayer,  aud  absolute  seclusion 
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ttU  him  (the  cardinal)  Testerday,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  to  remind  him  of  it, 
for  he  koows  it  very  well.** 

The  literary  reader  will  perhaps  be  amused  to  find  her  majesty  in  the 
next  place  entering  so  far  into  the  technicalities  of  publishing,  as  to  dis- 
cuss new  editions,  printers,  and  the  business  of  the  press  with  sister 
Fnin^oise  Angelique  Priolo,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  fair  chronicler 
of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  the  royal  widow 
her  biographer  is  so  much  indebted.  The  well-known  obituary  of  James 
II.,  published  in  the  circular  letter  of  Chaillot  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  friendly  pen,  for  Mary  Beatrice  says — 

**  About  the  new  edition  of  our  circular  letter,  I  pray  you  to  tell  oar  mother 
(w}u9  is  ^'illing,  I  believe,  that  this  letter  should  serve  for  her  as  well  as  you) 
tkat  it  is  true  I  told  M.  d'Autun  that  we  would  talk  it  over  together  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  not  thinking  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  then.  M. 
le  Cardinal  told  me  yesterday,  that  unless  I  wished  for  the  impression  myself, 
be  saw  no  immediate  reason  ibr  the  reprintj  but  if  you  are  pressed  for  it,  or  if 
you  apprehend  the  printer  will  be  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  first  part,  but  you  roust  see  that  they  omit  all  that  regards  me — ^thar 
\i  to  say,  that  they  content  themselves  with  naming  my  name,  and  mentioning 
that  I  was  among  you  for  three  days.  As  to  the  rest,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  ol 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  add  anything  new  to  the  letter,  at  least  not  before  the 
abridged  copies  that  I  had  printed  are  all  gone;  and  M.  d'Autun  and  M.  le  Car- 
dinal are  of  the  same  mind.  But  really  I  carmot  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
such  hurry  about  it,  as  to  prevent  us  from  waiting  till  we  shall  have  discussed 
the  matter  together;  for  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  come  to  Chaillot  on  the  23d 
till  the  27th,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  reasons  will  convert  you  to  my  opinion,  or 
yours  may  make  me  change  it,  for  it  teems  to  me  in  general  that  we  are  much 
of  the  same  mind.. 

*>  I  thank  our  mother  and  all  our  sisters  with  my  whole  heart,  and  you  espe- 
cially, my  beloved  mother,  for  what  you  did  at  the  anniversary  of  my  sainted 
king.  All  those  who  were  present  considered  that  everything  was  admirably 
performed,  and  with  much  solemnity,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure;  for  if  there 
remain  in  me  any  sensibility  for  that,  it  is  only  in  those  things  connected  with 
the  memory  of  the  dear  king.  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  although  not  without 
tears,  his  funeral  oretion,  which  I  consider  very  fine,  and  I  have  bogged  the 
abb^  Roguette  to  have  it  printed.  I  entreat  our  mother  to  send  the  bills  of  all 
the  expenses,  without  forgetting  the  smallest,  any  more  than  the  largest.  I  will 
endeavour  to  pay  them  immediately,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them :  and  aAer 
that  is  done,  I  shall  still  owe  you  much  ;  for  the  heartfelt  affection  with  which 
you  have  done  all,  is  beyond  payment,  and  will  hold  me  indebted  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  very  ill  since  she  came  to 
Fontainebleau.  Last  Thursday  the  fever  left  her,  and  for  four  days  she  was 
much  better.  She  went  out  last  Sunday,  was  at  mass,  and  they  considered  her 
recovered,  but  on  Monday  the  fever  attacked  her  again.  I  await  tidings  of  her 
to-day,  with  impatience,  having  sent  an  express  yesterday  to  make  inquiries.  M. 
d'Autun  was  charged  to  request  pdre  Masillon  from  me  for  his  sermon  on  St. 
Frarcis  de  Sales.     I  hope  he  will  not  have  forgotten  it. 

**  Ou  reading  over  ny  letter,  I  find  it  so  ill  written  in  all  req;>ect8,  that  I 
know  not  whether  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  anything.  Did  I  not 
Ibrcu  myself  to  write,  I  believe  I  should  forget  how  to  do  it  entirely.  I  am 
ashamed  ;  but  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  who  know  my  heart,  there  is  less  need 
of  words."* 


*  Autograph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.  in  the  Archives  an 
Royaome  de  France.    Chaillot  MSS. 
TOL.  X.  —  8 
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willow  was  roused  from  her  cireams  of  spirilual  fommunion 

arled  iorJ,  by  the  lurmoils  and  perplejiiliea  which  awaited 
lairs  of  her  nominal  regency,     lu  the  autumn  of   1702,  the 
(urer,  Simon,  lord  Loval,  presenleil  himself  once  more  >i 

Aware  that  he  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  lo  Mai; 
lought  to  win  her  conliilence  and  larour,  by  professing  to 
a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church   of  Rome.     He 

perfectly  regenerate  characier,  who  was  wilting  lo  alone 

as  the  preparatory  step  for  placing  him  on  the  throne  of 

J  truthful  as  infancy  herself,  Mary  Beatrice  suspected  nol 
of  a  base  and  treacherous  nature  could  have  led  him  lo  a 
Bed  so  greatly  opposed  al  ihat  time  lo  all  worldly  interests. 

to  the  cause  of  her  son  were  sincere.     His  specious  elo- 
mployed  to  persuade  her  thai  Scoiland  was  ready  to  declare 
,  and  lo  maintain  him  as  such  against  ihe  power  of  his  sis- 
i  they  warned  money,  and  for  the  preseni  secrecy.'     The 
qutthiy  in  which  the  regency  courl  of  St.  Germains  was 
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▼ersed  the  secret  overtures  for  a  future  marriage  between  the  heir  o(  that 
house  and  the  young  princess  Louisa :  nothing  alarmed  the  widowed 
queen  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  her  daughter  ever  being  set  up  by 
any  party,  whatsoever,  as  a  rival  of  her  son. 

The  ruin  that  might  have  ensued  to  the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentry 
from  the  rash  tonfidence  placed  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  Lovat,  was  averted 
by  the  sagacity  of  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  Torcy,  who  gave  the  earl  of 
Hiddleton  timely  warning  of  the  intrigue.  Middleton,  though  deeply 
piqued  at  the  want  of*  confidence  shown  by  his  royal  mistress,  was  too 
fiiiihful  a  servant  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  unprincipled 
adventurer.  He  gravely  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  complained  of 
being  a  useless  tool  himself,  but  besought  her  not  to  send  Lovat  to  Scot- 
land without  being  accompanied  by  some  person  of  known  and  tried 
integrity,  to  keep  watch  on  him,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  her  and 
her  council  of  regency.  Torcy  made  the  same  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  king  his  master.  Captain  John  Murray,  brother  to  sir  David  Murray 
of  Stanhope,  was  entrusted  with  this  office,  and  arrived  with  Lovat,  in 
the  north  of  England,  early  in  the  summer  of  1703.* 

The  exiled  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexities  with 
which  she  found  herself  beset,  as  the  guardian  of  a  prince  so  unfortu- 
nately situated  as  her  son,  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  and  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  progress  of  her  terrible  malady.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  St  Germains,  this  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, she  gives  the  following  account  of  herself : 

"  I  continued  in  the  same  languishing  state  in  which  I  was  at  Chaillot,  three 
or  four  days  aAer  I  lef\  you ;  and  since  that,  on  my  return  here,  I  had  my  breast 
lanced  many  times  for  several  days ;  after  this  was  over,  the  pain  ceased,  as  well 
as  the  languor,  and  I  am  much  better.  I  took,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  iitde 
bath,  which  I  shall  repeat  more  or  less,  for  I  have  already  bathed  fifteen  times. 

**  Beaulieu  will  see  you  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,  and  he  will  give  you  an  account 
of  what  Mareschal  said  after  he  had  seen  me.  He  goes  to  Paris  to  see  that 
woman  of  whom  you  know,  and  those  who  are  in  her  bands,  who  are  better. 
They  will  bring  her  others  on  whom  to  try  this  remedy.  Mareschal  has  assured 
me  that  tliero  are  not  any  of  them  whose  case  is  near  so  bad  as  mine.  In  the 
meantime,  I  avow  to  you  that  I  am  not  without  apprehension,  and  that  I  have 
great  need  of  prayer ;  for  we  must  begin  and  finish  with  that.  I  request  of  our 
dear  mother  and  sisters  to  unite  with  me  in  this,  having  no  necessity  to  explain 
to  them  my  wants,  which  they  know  of  old.  I  must  ask  yon  to  send  the  money 
to  the  Benedictine  fathers  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  they  may  not  know  that 
h  is  for  me." 

Mary  Beatrice  goes  on  to  explain  the  object  which  she  hoped  to 
obtain  by  means  far  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  than  the 
holy  and  humble  spirit  of  pious  resignation  which  she  expresses. 

Her  ^  sainted  king,"  as  she  fondly  calls  her  departed  lord,  ^^  is  to  be 
invoked  to  the  end,"  continues  she,  ^^  that  he  may  entreat  for  me,  of 
God,  an  entire  resignation  to  his  holy  will,  like  what  he  had  himself 
when  on  earth,  and  that  I  may  feel  a  holy  indifference  as  to  the  cure  or 
augmentation  of  my  malady,  and  that  the  Lord  would  inspire  the  phy- 
sicians and  Furgeons,  in  their  treatment  of  me,  to  do  whatever  may  con- 
-         — ■ — _^__— ^^.^^— ^^ .— ^ —        »» 

>  btu»^  Papers.     Macpherson's  History  of  England.     Life  of  Lord  Lovau 
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his  glory,  and  the  good  o(  my  soul,  in  healing  me,  if  b< 
am  still  able  lo  serve  him  heller,  and  lo  be  uaeful  to  my 
sc  lo  give  nie  the  palience  and  fortiliide  neressary  to  suffer 

er  letter  waa  writleD  in  the  year  170:t,  "since  the  king 
11  on  the  day  of  Si.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary."     After  a 
lanaiions  about  the  course  of  religious  eaerciaes  she  wtslied 
■med  in  her  belialf,  she  aends  her  kind  raessai^es  lo  several 
)f  Chttillol,  and  especially  lo  sister  M.  Gabrielle, "  in  whose 

good  mother,  but  her  virtue  will  sustain  her  under  it.  and 

nding  the  earnest  wish  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  submit  herself 

ature  of  the  deaih  that  awaited  her  without  shrinking ;  the 
•al  practiuoners  could  only  palliate  the  anguish  of  the 

ncers,  had  failed  lo  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  il« 
end  now  she  wis  tempted  to  put  heraelf  under  the  cnre  of 
boasted  of  having  performed  great  cures  in  cases  of  the 
le  de  Maintenon,  knowing  how  desperate  were  the  rente- 
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Wih  tfter  TOUT  broCk.^ '    Her  majesty  appeari  to  have  denyed  benefit 
hah  in  be&lth  and  wpinta  from  this  little  joamev. 

Jbdemoiaelle  de  la  Motte,  a  lady  of  ooble  fiunily,  who  boarded  ia 
die  coovent.  was  saflbrmg  from  the  same  complaint  as  the  poor  queen, 
tai  was  dispoaed  to  try  the  eanoer  doetress  at  Paris.  The  queen's 
Fieach  sm^genn,  Beaolieo,  had  placed  a  poor  woman  who  was  thus 
iftded  vader  the  care  of  the  doctieas,  in  order  to  five  her  remedies  a 
tfr  frisl,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  fiiToarably  of  the  result.'  After 
ker  lecom  to  9l  Gemains,  the  queen  writes  the  following  letter  to  calm 
tbe  appfehensioDs  of  her  friend  Angdique  Pri<^o,  who  had  heard  thai 
iht  was  aknyag^y  ill : 

«  Sc  Gorrasini,  901  'Sowemher. 

^Is  ite  aune  of  Heaven,  my  deer  mother,  be  at  lett  with  regmrd  to  me.  I 
on  aMoie  yon  with  tmtli  ^bmt  mj  hemltb  U  send,  mj  ftreogth  eatirelj  renewed. 
I  est  welL  I  tleef,  not  alwmyi  well,  but  neTer  Tery  ilL  Aj>  Sot  my  breast,  if 
Aen  be  any  rheny  einee  I  quitted  yon,  it  is  for  the  better.  I  think  so  inyseli^ 
mi  I  9m  mo*.  aocoHoiDed  to  flatter  mysel£ 

"Beaabea  went  yeetetdaj  to  Fuis,  and  awm  bm  that  be  Iband  die  sick 
eoasid|pBbly  better  nooe  the  fimnight  that  he  has  placed  brr  in  th« 
of  the  wonan,  where  she  has  beea  well  looked  to  and  aueoded,  and 
iwihing  itipirrnii  I  know  not  if  nwdemoieelle  de  la  Motte  has  done  what 
v«  lesolved  on,  bat  there  is  jret  time,  for  I  believe  it  is  nothing  so  much  ad> 
fiaced  as  mj  malady.  I  have  had  no  pain  mfself  for  some  dajs,  and  I  find 
■fieif  at  present  snflkientlj  at  resL  Be  so  jronrself,  mj  dear  azkd  too  good 
nothei:,  and  begin  your  retreat  m'ithont  disquiet.  I  suppose  joa  will  enter  upon 
ii  to^Dorrow,  for  it  will  not  be  mote  than  ten  dajs  before  we  shall  see  each 
oher.  Send  me,  this  evening,  tidings  of  jroor  health,  and  take  care  of  it  ibr  the 
bre  of  me,  wlio  have  sach  need  of  your  care  and  of  jroor  advice.  Adien,  my 
^etr  mother.  Let  «s  oome  to  God ;  let  ns  live  but  for  him,  and  let  ns  love  only 
kifliL 

'-fiiaee  writing  my  letter,  they  have  raeolvwl  to  give  the  holj  viaticum  to  lady 


'-I  send  to  yon  six  books  to  distribute  thus  —  to  our  mother,  joorselC  mad»> 
aniselie  de  la  Motte,  K.  d'Autan,  M.  de  Brienne,  Tabb^  de  Rogiiette,  but  do  not 
tend  this  till  the  last,  as  I  have  not  yet  given  to  M.  le  cardinal  de  Noailles,  or 
to  M.  le  Nnoeio ;  which  I  shall  do  in  two  or  three  dajs,  aAer  having  sent  to  the 
of  the  blood,  having,  as  yet,  given  bat  to  the  king  aad  to  madame  ds 


Hie  books  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice,  were  copies  of  a  brief 
Boir  of  James  lU  which  had  been  prepared  and  printed  at  her  expense. 
it  if  written  in  French,  in  a  feeble  inflated  style,  having  many  words 
nd  iew  frets,  and  those  by  no  means  interesting  to  historians,  being 
chiefly  deacriptzre  of  his  deirotional  exercises.  The  ro3ral  widow,  how- 
eicr,  freqaently  alludes  to  this  work  in  the  course  of  her  correspond- 
CMe  with  the  holy  ladies  of  Chaillot,  who  were  of  course  highly  edified 
vidi  it.  la  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  abbess  of  that  house,  she  says, 
*^I  send  yov  this  letter  by  fiither  Boochet,  and  a  book  of  the  life  of  the 
tiap  for  him  to  gire  yoo,  to  replace  that  which  yon  have  given  to  him 

*Aatngmph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  ia  the 
Archives  aa  Boyaame  de  Franee. 
>Ibid. 
'Inediied  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  an  Ro]raame  de  Franoa. 
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try  well,"  coniiniips  her  majesty,  "and  my  son  does  nol 

Ts  of  the  wiJdwed  queen,  at  this  period,  are  of  a  leas 
cter;  eieknesa  was  in  her  household  and  her  fomjly.    Her 
eroiisly  ill,  and  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  llie  countess 
niggling  with  a  monal  malady.     Death  had  already  en- 
ce,  and  begun  lo  desolate  her  little  world,  by  thinning  the 
j1  servants  who  had  followed  her  and  her  deceased  con- 
.    On  the  6ih  of  December,  1703,  she  writes  lo  her  friend 

!>ai.  i!ii4  morning,  a  good  old  man,  namnl  Dupuy;  he  liad  bees 
J  king  more  IhsD  fony  yean,  and  was  bmiself  turned  of  e[gh.y. 
f  good    ir.an,  and  I  doubl  nol  that  God  bat  taken  him  to  hi: 
)0t  lady  Alraond  ba>  bf^un  xo  aniond  a  little  since  yesletday.     1 
<taall  aixompliah  her  buuneis,  if  il  pleaMi  Gt>d.     I  tbsnk  our 
tieri  lor  ihe  prajren  they  have  made  Tor  her,  and  rRqueai  tlicir 
I  she  ia  a  person  very  dear  10  me,  and  liai  been  uierul  lo  me  (or 
ire.     Bui  we  hare  another  want  for  your  pnyern.  for  ihe  king, 
lacked  with  fever  Teaterday  sftemoon.    I  hope,  however,  noUuDg 
,  for  he  ia  nol  worse  thu  morning.    The  ehivering  began  at  neica 
id  nol  go  10  bod  till   near  nine,  and  the  peripiraiion  lajied  till 
ey  have  given  him   a  remedy  ihia  morning,  which  has  gmily 
md  1  hope  llie  worst  is  over.     We  ca^no^  however,  be  >iire  till 

t  he  ii  btMttr.     My  own  health  appears  to  me  better  than  ii  hu 
•d  grant  that  I  may  terve  him  the  btiiec  for  it." 
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of  ladj  Almond,  who  has  had  a  bed  night  However,  I  don*t  think  she  is  so 
near  death  as  I  believed,  the  other  day.  They  decide  absolutely  that  she  goes 
to  Forge ;  I  greatly  fear  she  will  never  return,  but  they  must  do  all  they  can, 
dien  leave  the  event  to  God.  Milady  Strickland  gives  you  the  account  of  my 
health,  which  is  good — better,  indeed,  than  usual.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent me  from  embracing  you,  my  dear  mother,  on  Monday  next,  before  Com- 
plin.  It  must  not,  however,  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  sure  of  my  time.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  go  to  Marli  one  day  this  week." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  her  majesty  thanks  An^lique  Priolo  for  the 
sympathy  she  had  expressed  for  the  great  loss,  ^  Which,"  says  she, — 

*  I  have  had  of  our  dear  lady  Almond.'  Ton  know  better  than  any  other  the 
cause  I  have  to  regret  her ;  and  you  give  so  true  a  description  of  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  Yet  I  must  own  to  you  that  my  heart  is  so  full 
of  grief  in  its  desolation  since  my  great  loss,  that  all  others  appear  of  less  account 
to  me  than  they  would  have  done  before  that  time."        •        •        •        • 

**  I  have  been  so  oAen  interrupted,  since  I  have  been  writing  to  you,  that  I 
know  not  what  I  have  said,  and  I  am  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  write  to  our 
mother.  •  •  •  The  king,  Louis  XIV.,  came  to-day;  madame  de  Maintenon 
may,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  Lady  Bulkeley  gives  you  an  account  of  the  sickness 
of  the  king,  my  son.  It  will  be  of  no  consequence,  please  God,  but  I  was 
alarmed  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening. 

**  I  am  grieved  for  the  indisposition  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte.  Assure  her 
of  my  regard,  and  the  beloved  econonu.  I  see  well  how  much  the  good  heart  of 
the  dear  portress  has  felt  the  death  of  lady  Almond.  I  thank  you  and  our 
mother  for  all  the  prayers  yon  make  and  have  made  for  that  dear  departed  one. 
They  cannot  doubt  of  her  happiness  from  the  history  of  her  life,  and  of  her 
death,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  death  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Alas, 
I  did  not  believe  it  had  been  so  near  I  It  is  impossible  to  tell  yon  more,  for  I 
have  not  a  moment  of  time."  ' 

The  occupations  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  anything  but  agreeable  at 
iStuB  period,  when  the  treachery  of  a  plausible  villain  made  the  loss 
of  the  tried  friends  of  early  life  appear  irreparable  calamities.  Lnro 
Lovat  had  returned  to  St.  Germains,  in  the  preceding  January,  1704, 
and  delivered  a  fidse  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  ^  At  Durham,"  he  said,  ^  in  particular,  the  catholics 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  when  he  showed  them  the  picture  of 
the  young  king,  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed  for  him ;  that 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  soon 
after,  and  that  they  sent  four  of  their  number  to  entreat  him  to  inform 
the  queen,  that  all  the  catholics  in  the  north  of  England  were  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  king,  whenever  his  banner  should 
be  displayed  in  that  country ;  also,  that  an  Irish  nobleman  declared,  that 
if  the  king  of  France  would  send  them  arms,  he  would  engage  5000 
men  to  rise  in  Ireland.  Tliat  the  earl  of  Leven,  on  his  representations, 
begged  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  young  king,  and  even  the  earl 
of  Argyle  had  said,  that  rather  than  the  duke  of  Hamilton  should  get 
the  crown,  he  and  his  kindred  and  clan  would  be  the  first  to  draw  bis 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de 
France. 
» Ibid. 
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t  prinre."  '     Mary  Beatrice  listened  al  firal  with  eager  cr« 
s  80  flBtieriiig  to  her  maternal  hopes,  and  returned  a  gra 
without  conauiiing  lord  Middleton.    She  had  col  seen, 

of  his  first  appearance  at  Si.  Gerniains  in  169B,  proving 
Ihere  as  the  accredited  spy  of  king  William's  cabinet,  lo 
pardon  for  his  pasl  ofiences,  but  rewards  for  beiraying  the 

his  private  character  with  disgust,  induced  her  roya]  hus- 
d  him  their  presence-,  bul  his  pretended  conversion  and 
lurch  of  Kome,  made  her  fency  that  he  was  a  regenerate 
cooler  minister,  lord  Middleton,  delected  at  a  glance  discie- 
vai's  statements;  he  waited  on  the  queen  and  showed  her 
emorial  which  Lovat  had  sent  lo  him.     Her  maJESly  re- 
he  had  received  one  of  ihe  same  date,  and  to  the  same 
hich  she  had  given  her  answer  already."     Middleton,  but- 
ortilied,  replied,  drily,  "  that  was  enough,"  and  withdrew, 
the  biitemeas  of  his  heart,  that  "he  was  bul  an  useless 
ilermined,  howerer,  not  to  indulge  his  resentful  feelings  so 
:  the  game  in  (he  hands  of  Lovat,  by  resigning  his  post, 
imatic  affront  he  hatl  rercived  from  her  inRjesty.    He  laid 
passionately  before  the  French  rainisier,  de  Torcy  and  ilio 
«t  the  latter  lo  disabuse  ilie  queen.     He  also  induced  him 
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Slanders,  soon  after  arrived,  stating  that  the  expenses  of  Lovatt's  jour- 
ney to  St.  Germains,  had  been  defrayed  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  wrote  also  to  Mary  Beatrice,  warning  her 
•gainst  Lovat,  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  an  Irish  priest,  called  father 
Farrell,  exposing  the  base  treachery  he  had  practised  against  a  faithful 
adherent  of  her  son^s  cause  in  London : 

**  Your  majesty,"  says  Berwick,  "  will  see  here  a  new  confirmation  of  Lovat> 
knavery ;  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  majesty  send  a 
French  translation  of  this  paper  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy.  The  afiair  is  of 
great  consequence,  and  jrour  majesty  may  depend  that  the  king's  afiairs  are 
mined  unless  lord  Lovat  is  apprehended."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  Berwick^s  advice,  Lovat  was  arrested  by  the  French 
government,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Angoul^me :  abundant  reason  ap- 
peared for  detaining  him  a  close  prisoner  for  several  years.  One  of  his 
objects  in  cajoling  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  was  to  obtain  cre- 
dentials to  the  adherents  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Mary  Beatrice  had  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  this  he  used  as  a 
weapon  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own,  by  transferring  it  to  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  his  great  enemy,  the  duke  of  AthoT,  and  then  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  Queensberry,  as  an  evidence  that  Athol  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  mother  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  employment  of  so  unprincipled 
a  person  as  Lovat  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne  made  use  of  his  in- 
formation as  a  pretence  for  pursuing  arbitrary  measures  to  overawe  the 
opposers  of  the  union.  The  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues,  the  double 
treasons,  the  bribery  and  corruption,  the  agitation  and  the  follies,  that 
were  perpetrated  at  that  momentous  crisis,  belong  to  general  history, 
and  can  only  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  in  illustration  of 
the  letters  and  personal  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the  last  of 
OQr  Stuart  kings,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  her  titular  office  of 
regent,  or  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  their  son,  imposed  on  her. 
Aks,  for  any  woman  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  like  those,  with 
which  Mary  Beatrice  had  to  struggle,  while  carrying  the  fire  in  her 
bosom,  that  was  slowly  consuming  her  living  frame,  denied  the  repose 
for  which  her  sufiering  body  and  weary  spirit  sighed,  conscious  of  her 
own  helplessness,  and  tossed  like  a  feather  on  a  strong  stream,  by  the 
adverse  currents  of  warring  parties. 

The  duke  of  Marlboroughr,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Sl  Germains,  lamented  that  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
should  have  been  removed  to  Spain,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  action.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  person  to  have 
acted  for  the  young  prince,  his  half-brother,  being  the  only  man  of  talent 
and  decision,  at  the  exiled  court.  He  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  royal  father's  widow,  who  entertained  almost  a  ma- 
ternal afilection  for  him,  and  he  always  treated  her  with  profound  re- 
spect^ and  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  her  moral  worth,  in  his  nie- 

-r -■■^-■■-  ■  ■■■■  ■  ^ 

'  Stuart  Papers.     Macpherson. 
C 


ishing  to  be  naturalized  as  a  subject  of  France,  be 
er  utmost  influence  wiib  Louis  XIV.  and  niadanie  c 
note  bis  interests.  Sbe  also  wrote  in  his  bebalf 
icess  des  Ursins,  whom  she  had  formerly  known 
and,  indeed,  claimed  kindred  with,  through  her  mi 
i  of  Modena,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  hi 
issimo  of  the  French  armies  sent  by  Liouis  to  supp 
retensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  against  the  arch 
Anne's  proteg^.'  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  son 
campaign  were  certainly  such  as  to  do  honour  to  t 
ndation  of  his  royal  step-mother,  if  that  title  ma} 
y  Beatrice. 

se  who  are  familiar  with  Marlborough's  secret  tra 
!  feigned  name  of  Arms  worth,  with  the  court  of 
agents  in  Elngland  and  Holland,  and,  at  the  same  t 
1  progress  of  the  deadly  hatred  between  his  imper 
sen  Anne,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  nature  < 
ts  inadvertently  traversed  by  the  successful  efforts 
>r  the   employment  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  one 
»  her  departed  lord,  in  a  more  important  sphere 
hed  shadow  of  a  court  could  offer.     If  she  had 
talents  meet  for  the  position  she  occupied,  she  wc 
Berwick  from  divorcing  his  fortunes  from  those 
o  secure  those  services  in  his  cause,  which  were  < 
of  establishing  the  intrusive  Bourbon  dynasty  on 
Berwick  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  attached  to 
n,  whom  the  cautious  favourite  of  fortune,  Marlbc 
1 ;  and  when  he  was  removed  froni  the  scene,  the  g 
ired  a  losing  one. 
iimiaf.  1704.  T.niiifl  XfV.  imve  a  irrand  fi^te  and  il 
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lo  the  widowed  queen.*  Her  feelings  were  little  in  unison  with  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strain  in 
which  she  writes  the  next  day  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  her  faithful 
iieart  occupying  itself  neither  on  the  splendid  festivities  of  which  she 
had  been  a  joyless  spectator  at  Marli,  nor  the  anticipation  of  those  in 
which  she  was  about  to  join  during  her  approaching  visit  to  Fontaine- 
Meau,  but  in  making  arrangements  to  assist  in  the  services  of  her  church 
for  the  mournful  anniversary  of  her  beloved  consort's  death : — 

**  St.  Germains,  this  Wednesday. 

*  These  three  dajrs  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mo> 
thor,  to  let  you  know  that  I  shall  be,  please  God,  at  Chaillot,  on  Monday  next, 
Iftth,  at  five  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  defer  the  vespers  of  the  dead  till  that 
hour.  I  cannot  come  till  the  day  when  I  am  returning  here  from  Fontaincblean, 
where  I  shall  go  on  Monday :  it  will  be  two  days*  journey  by  land,  not  by  water, 
•i  M.  Fagon  does  not  approve  of  the  latter. 

**  I  went  yesterday  to  Marli,  and  my  daughter  also,  for  the  first  time.  We 
sapped  there.  I  found  Madame  de  Maintenon  not  half-welL  All  have  their 
Bffl*ctions.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  your  misfortune.  I  can  feel  with  all  my 
heart  for  desolate  wives  and  mothers.  The  reUginuu  are  happier,  for  they  have 
nothing  nearer  than  nephews  to  lose.  I  am,  however,  very  sorry  for  that  of  my 
dear  portress :  for  the  love  of  her,  I  have  sent  to  M.  de  Montespan  and  M.  de 
Valmy  to  make  my  condolences  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  to  say  that  it  was  you 
who  informed  me  of  the  death  of  her  only  son."  ' 

The  rest  of  this  letter  consists  of  messages  of  congratulation  or  sym- 
pathy to  various  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  Cluullot,  and  the  royal 
writer  adds,  with  some  niavet^  \-^ 

"Accommodate  all  these  compliments,  for  good  or  ill,  properly,  my  dear  mo- 
ther, for  I  am  so  pressed  for  time  that  I  know  not  what  I  say." 

The  health  of  her  beloved  son,  that  ^  child  o^  vows  and  prayers,"  as 
hb  fond  father  had,  with  his  last  breath,  called  him,  was  very  delicate ; 
indeed,  he  appeared  to  hold  his  life  on  a  tenure  so  precarious  as  to  be 
an  object  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  widowed  mother.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  1704,  she  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot: — 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  for  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  entreat  you  to  con- 
tinue them,  for  certainly  he  is  not  better ;  he  had  the  fever  again  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  They  bled  him  yesterday  morning,  and  I  did  not  find  that  his 
cold  was  at  all  relieved  by  it,  but  he  has  no  fever  to-day.  God  is  the  master, 
%f}A  he  must  do  for  him  and  me  whatever  it  shall  please  him.  My  daughter  is 
very  well,  and  I  am  better  than  usual ;  but,  my  dear  mother,  it  will  be  impos- 
rible  to  be  at  Chaillot  till  the  Sunday  after  Christmas.  I  had  reckoned  that  my 
aster  Le  Vayer  would  take  the  habit  on  the  Friday,  and  I  should  return  on  the 
Saturday  mbming,  but  in  the  state  in  which  I  see  my  son,  I  cannot  quit  him  for 
«ome  days,  and  unless  he  should  be  better  than  he  is  now,  I  cannot  hope  to  pass 
Cairistmas  with  yotL" ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1705,  all  other  cares  and  anxieties  that 
oppressed  Mary  Beatrice  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  in  her  trembling 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  her  boy.    On  the  14Ui  of  February,  she  in* 

'  Memoirs  of  the  duke  de  St.  Simon. 

'Autograph  lettor  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume. 

'  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  an  Royaume  de  Franca. 


'  on  the  prayers  of  others  for  that  which  should  hi 
,  through  the  intercession  of  a  divine  Mediate 
ire  ought,  however,  to  be  made  for  the  effects  ( 
m  on  an  ardent  daughter  of  the  South,  and,  ab 
>f  maternal  apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  o 
she  wrote. 

»nei  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers^  • 
le  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Eng 

whose  existence,  alone,  prevented  the  amicable 
utes  and  difficulties,  by  the  recognition  of  hei 
s  Louisa,  as  the  successor  of  queen  Anne.    No  j* 
en  entertained  by  that  sovereign  of  rivalry  from  a 
national  fears  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
ien  obviated  by  a  marriage  with  the  hereditary 
I  measure  that  could  not  even  be  proposed  during 
As  regarded  the  succession  to  the  throne  oi 
I  Louisa  lay  under  no  disabilities;  neither  acts  o 
f  abjuration  had  passed  against  her ;  and  if  the  pei 
youngest  and  most  promising  scion  of  the  Stuart 
iblicly  noticed  by  contending  parties,  it  was,  pe 
tical  importance  was  secretly  felt  by  the  subtle  a 
rare  of  the  delicacy  of  her  brother's  constitution, 
he  childless  Anne  towards  a  successor  of  her  ( 

The  dtoth  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  II., 
lave  excited  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  \ 
the  stuqibling-stone  of  offence  would  have  been 

of  civil  wars  averted,  by  restoring  the  regal  sui 
order.  In  that  case,  Mary  Beatrice  would,  as  a  m 
en  recalled  to  England  witli  her  daughter.    She  w* 

from  all  her  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  by  t 
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ad  inherited  all  her  mother^t  beauty,  was  now  regularly  introduced  at 
'.hf  Frmch  court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
bmL  and  sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  that  realm  was 
supported  by  France,  she  was  given  precedency  over  every  lady  there, 
rxctpt  her  own  mother,  who  always  had  the  place  of  honour  allowed 
b«r  Hy  Louis  XIV.  The  following  particulars  of  a  grand  ball  ai  Marli, 
is  Jaly,  1705,  at  which  the  royal  exiles  of  Sl  Germains  were  present, 
rill  show  the  respectful  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  long  spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball  took 
plice,  three  fauteuils  were  placed  for  the  king  of  France,  the  widowed 
qcfeo  of  England,  and  her  son.  Mary  Beatrice,  as  in  the  life-time  of 
tier  royal  consort,  occupied  the  middle  seat  Opposite  to  them  were 
benches  for  the  dancers :  the  other  members  of  the  roval  family  occu- 
l^  pliants.  Behind  the  royal  dais  were  the  refreshments.  The  titular 
king  of  England  opened  the  ball  with  his  sister,  and  the  king  of  France 
5ir<NJ  all  the  lime  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always  would  have  done 
nery  time  this  young  royal  pair  danced  together,  if  Mary  Beatrice  had 
Boc  entreated  him  to  be  seated ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  them  this 
aiark  of  respect  twice  or  thrice,  that  he  would  consent  to  sit  down.' 
)hry  Beatrice  always  sat  between  Louis  and  her  son  at  supper,  with 
Her  daughter  and  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
There  was  a  separate  table  for  the  officers  of  her  household  on  these 
excisions,  at  which  the  duke  of  Perth  pre8ided.  The  attention  which 
Fad  been  paid  to  herself  and  her  children,  must  have  been  cheering  to 
'He  rojal  widow,  for  she  writes  in  better  spirits  than  usual  to  her  friend, 
the  abbeaa  of  Chaillot,  immediately  after. 

St.  Germain^  27th  July.  17«.»5. 

'I  beliere.  my  dear  mother,  that  yoa  are  almost  ready  to  be  in  a  |>et  with 
^^T  Bulkelj  and  me,  becaase  we  have  been  $0  Ions  without  semling  you  any 
!«rvf.  It  ii  true  thxt  we  are  to  blame,  but  you  would  be  much  mure  &o  if  you 
Mold  think  that  it  was  from  ibr^tfulness ;  for  I  :»houid  &i  soon  forget  my  chii- 
ireo  and  myaeU*  as  forget  Chaillot  and  my  dear  and  good  moiiier.  Triolo.  But 
y-ux  Tlianday  we  bare  had  journeys  and  (^tes,  besides  which,  my  little  malady 
'ten  prevents  me  from  writing,  and  lady  Bulkely  likes  better  to  wait  till  ;«he 
eta  Mod  yoa  one  of  my  letters,  believing  that  it  will  gire  you  more  pleasure.*' 
•  ••••••• 

'We  are  mil  well  here,  thank  God,  and  my  son  much  better  than  uMial.  and 
TMae  lirely.  Tho  last  news  from  Flanders  is  not  good,  but  he  must  not  be  di»> 
VMn^ed^  nor  cease  to  pray."' 

From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  Mary  Beatrice  had  spent  some 
^^yt  at  Chaillot  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  and  that  she  purposed 
paying  another  visit  to  the  community  there,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
Srie  was^  howerer,  attacked  with  a  severe  relapse  of  her  alarming  malady, 
lid  she  announces  her  disappointment  to  the  abbess  and  La  Deposee 
io  these  words : — 

"At  St  Germains.  this  12th  August,  1705. 
"After  all,  my  dear  mother,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  your  seeing  me  for  this 
o^n  boly  fetdrmL     God  wills  it  ix>t,  since  he  permiu  my  illne«3  to  continue, 

*  Memoirs  de  St.  Simr.n,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  395-0. 

'taeriited  letters  of  3Iary  Beatrice,  in  Archives  au  Royaume  dc  Ffuucc. 
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and  it  is  for  us  to  take  patience,  and  submit  ourselves  to  His  holy  will.     I  en* 

treat  you  and  my  dear  mother  Priolo,  for  this  letter  is  written  for  you  both,  not 

to  be  disquieted  on  my  account,  but  to  recommend  me  fervently  to  God,  and 

loaving  nie  in  the  arms  of  His  providence,  be  yourselves  at  rest,  for  although  it 

is  AAeen  days  that  I  have  suffered  from  pangs  in  my  bosom  almost  perpetually, 

and  I  have  few  good  nights,  yet  the  pains  are  not  violent,  but  I  cannot  bear  the 

motion  of  a  coach.     I  will  send  Beaulieu  in  two  or  three  days,  who  will  render 

you  an  exact  account  of  my  state,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  very  sure  that  my 

dear  mothers  and  all  our  sisters  will  pray  for  me  to  the  end  that  God  will  grant 

me  either  a  diminution  of  my  malady,  or  an  augmentation  of  my  patience,  for  I 

confess  to  you  that  it  fails  me  sometimes. 

•  •••••••a 

'<  1  fear  that  my  dear  mother,  Priolo,  and  my  poor  little  portress  will  make 
themselves  ill  again  by  afflicting  themselves  too  much  about  my  malady.  Try 
to  console  them  my  dear  motlier,  and  they  will  console  you  with  God,  who  does 
all  for  our  good. 

"  There  is  no  opening  in  my  breast,  neither  does  it  appear  worse  than  when 
the  mother  Priolo  saw  it  Uie  last  time. 

"  I  have  the  three  thousand  francs  already,  but  I  counted  on  bringing  them  to 
you  to-morrow.  You  see  what  I  would  have  done,  and  if  you  can  wait  till  mjr 
other  journey,  which  I  hope  God  will  not  prevent  me  from  making  in  September, 
I  will  bring  them  then."  «  M.  R." 

Endorsed,  "For  our  mother."* 

The  poor  queen  continued  under  surgical  treatment  for  several  weeks. 
In  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  September  14th,  expressive  of 
her  disappointment  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  commemorative  service 
at  the  conventual  church,  for  the  anniversary  of  king  Jameses  death,  as 
the  physicians  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  chamber,  after  making  some 
touching  allusions  to  her  sufferings,  she  says, — ^But  God  is  the  master, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  obey  and  to  submit  myself  with  patience,  when  I 
cannot  with  joy,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  ordain  for  me,  and  he 
has  renewed  the  anguish  in  my  breast  for  the  last  four  days.  *  *  If 
after  four  days,'^  continues  her  majesty,  ^  I  return  to  my  usual  state^  J 
think  of  endeavouring  to  go  to  Fontainebleau  by  water ;  nothing  would 
draw  me  there  but  the  love  of  my  daughter,  and  it  will  be  for  the  last 
time  in  my  life,  even  if  that  life  should  be  prolonged.'"  Mary  Beatrice 
did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution,  made  in  the  sadness  of  her  heart,  at  a 
time  when,  she  declares,  that  the  motion  of  a  coach  was  insupportable 
to  her,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  a  court,  full  of  fatiguing  ceremonies  and 
frivolous  etiquettes,  appeared  in  the  light  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  to  her  overburdened  mind  and  suffering  frame. 

In  another  of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  evidently  written 
at  this  period,  she  says — 

"  I  sent  my  dRUKhter  to  you,  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  and  with  her  my 
heart  and  !*ouI,  not  having  power  nt  that  lime  to  drag  my  body  thither,  but  now 
I  hf»[)»?  to  have  the  ph^a^urM  of  eml>ra<'i(]u  you  myself  next  Thursday.  I  have 
Itevn  dy'iufi  to  ^o  to  Chniliot  for  the  last  three  months,  an<l  at  last  I  cherish  the 
hope  tiiat  God  will  permit  me  that  pleasure  in  three  days."'" 

The  fallen  queen  adds,  with  impressive  earnestness — 

*  Antr»graph  Letirrs  of  ^lary  Ik'atrice  :  Archives  au  Koyaume  de  France. 

Mlufl. 

'  Iiiedited  Chaillot  Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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**  But  we  must  strire,  above  all,  to  profit  our  souls  by  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
wo  must  excite  and  encourage  each  other  reciprocally  to  adore  and  to  love  the 
very  holy  decrees  of  God  in  everything  that  he  is  pleased  to  do  with  us,  that  we 
may  submit  to  it  with  meekness  and  patience,  if  we  cannot  with  joy,  to  which 
I  confess  I  have  not  yet  attained ;  but  God  will  assist  us  in  his  mercy,  and  will 
give  us  strength  proportioned  to  our  difficulties. 

**  I  supplicate  this  of  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  in  Him  my  dear  mother 
entirely  yours,  «M.  R." 

Endorsed,  **■  For  my  dear  mother  Priolo."  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  queen^s  surgeon,  Beaulien,  must  have  possessed 
great  skill  in'the  treatment  of  cancer,  for  the  fatal  progress  of  this  dread- 
ful malady  was  once  more  arrested,  and  the  royal  patient,  to  her  own 
surprise,  and  that  of  all  the  world,  became  convalescent. 

A  cheering  account  of  the  improved  health  of  both  mother  and  son, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  app>ears  in  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  prince's  confessor,  father  Saunders,'  dated  November  28th,  1706. 
^^The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  tall  and  strong.  The  queen,  also, 
is  much  better  than  she  was,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lump  in  her  breast 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  was  once  thought.  The  princess  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  young  ladies  of  her  age,  very  witty  and  handsome,  and 
of  a  most  excellent  good  humour,  which  gains  the  hearts  of  all  who 
know  her." 

The  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  with  the 
Jacobite  agents  in  England  and  Scotland,  meanwhile,  is  rather  curious 
than  important.  Marlborough  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Armsworth, 
and  Godolphin,  under  the  name  of  Gilbum,  or  Goulston,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Caryl  and  Middleton^s  letters  as  making  professions  to  the 
exiled  family.  The  following  observation  is  in  one  of  Caryl's,  dated 
June  30th,  1705  :— 

"  I  must  also  own  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  3d  of  May,  wherein  you  relate 
what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Goulston,  which  merchant  is  not  so  prodigal 
of  his  words  as  his  partner  Armsworth,  and  therefore  they  are  somewhat  more 
to  be  relied  on,  and  unless  they  bpth  join  to  deceive,  much  may  be  hoped  from 
their  agreeing  in  the  same  story.''  * 

Those  double-minded  statesmen  had  assured  the  widow  of  James  11., 
that  the  bill  for  the  protestant  succession  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  that  everything  that  honour  and  justice  could 
require  should  be  done  for  ^^  the  prince  of  Wales,"  as  they  still  termed 
the  son  of  tlieir  late  master.^  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  willing  to 
be  deceived ;  and  when  the  bill  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  her  son 
was  actually  thrown  out  by  that  senate,  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
cabinet  to  impute  it  rather  to  the  friendly  policy  of  lord  Godolphin,  in 
refraining  from  attempting  to  carry  the  measure  by  bribery,  than  to  the 
unalienable  attachment  of  the  northern  aristocracy  to  the  representative 

'  Inedited  Chaillot  Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

*  Letters  of  F.  Saunders  to  Meredith,  a  priest  at  the  English  seminary  at  Rome. 
Kawlinson's  Miscellaneous   MSS.,  No.  21.      Bodleian   Library,  Oxford.     Com 
municated  by  Mrs.  Green. 

*  btuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  from  Naime.  *  Ibid. 
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of  their  ancient  monarchs.  Godolphin's  lingering  regard  for  the  exOed 
queen  rendered  him  really  desirous  of  arranging  matters  with  queen 
Anne  and  her  cabinet,  for  the  (payment  of  her  dowry  and  its  arrears ; 
and  if  he  had  possessed  the  moral  courage  to  come  forward  openly  in 
parliament,  with  a  manly  appeal  to  the  compassion  and  justice  of  a 
generous  and  chivalric  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  widow,  (whose 
destitution  was  a  reproach  to  those  who  had  been  proud  to  bend  the 
knee  before  her  in  the  short-lived  days  of  her  greatness,)  there  can  be 
little  duubt  but  her  claims  would  have  been  allowed.  She  had  an  act 
of  parliament  in  her  favour,  which  even  those  who  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  English  peers,  by  their  unconstitutional  attempt  to  attaint  her, 
had  not  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  get  repealed,  because  the  sense  of  the 
house  of  commons  had  been  clearly  shown,  by  furnishing  king  William 
with  supplies  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  that  obligation,  though 
he  had,  as  before  explained,  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  Godolphin  was 
aware  of  all  this,  but  his  own  crooked  paths  rendered  him  timid  and 
irresolute.  His  correspondence  with  the  exiled  queen  and  her  agents 
was  more  than  suspected  by  the  whigs.  Lord  Wharton  boldly  declared 
in  the  upper  house,  ^^  that  he  had  my  lord  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag.'' 
This  menace  paralyzed  the  vacillating  minister;  he  crouched  like  a 
beaten  hound,  and  submitted  to  do  all  and  everything  that  was  demanded 
by  his  political  antagonists,  even  to  the  outlay  of  an  enormous  sum,  in 
purchasing  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  carry  measures  per- 
fectly opposed  to  his  own  inclinations  \  and  it  was  supposed  no  less  so 
to  the  secret  feelings  of  his  sovereign  lady,  queen  Anne.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Scotcli  Jacobites  urged  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
minister  for  money  and  arms,  or  that  they  represented  to  the  arbiter  of 
her  son's  destiny,  Louis  XIV.,  how  serviceable  even  the  small  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  livres  would  be,  to  enable  their  friends  to  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  burned  to  decide  the  question  of  the  union,  not 
in  the  senate,  but  in  the  field.  Louis  had  already  paid  too  dearly  for 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his  lively  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  orphans 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin  James,  to  venture  to  act  independently  of  his 
cabinet  at  this  crisis.  The  expensive  wars  in  which  that  political  blunder 
had  involved  France,  had  crippled  his  resources.  The  victories  of  Marl- 
borough taught  him  that  he  had  work  to  do  to  guard  his  own  frontier; 
and  although  he  might  perhaps  have  made  the  best  diversion  in  his  own 
favour,  by  sending  troops  and  arms  to  assist  in  raising  an  insurrection 
against  queen  Aimers  government  in  Scotland,  his  ministers  could  not 
be  induced  to  hazard  the  experiment. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1706,  Saunders  again  notices  the  improved 
health  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  painful  tumour  in  her  bosom  was  de- 
creasing. He  adds  the  following  particulars  of  her  son  and  daughter: — 
^^  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  strong  and  tall.  He  has  begun  to 
ride  the  great  horse,  and  does  it  very  gracefully,  and  all  say  he  will  make 
a  very  good  horseman.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  make  a  campaign,  and  Uie 
queen  has  asked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  who  has  not  as  yet  consented 


'  ^tuari  IVper»  in  MacpUcrsou. 
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to  it  In  all  appearance  it  would  do  our  king  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
be  much  to  bis  honour  and  reputation,  but  the  king  of  France  will  be 
loth  to  let  him  go  till  he  can  send  him  like  a  king.  The  princess  is 
very  tall  of^her  age,  and  by  her  wit  and  gracious  beliaviour  charms  all 
that  come  near  her.''* 

The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.  obtained  his  political  majo- 
rity on  the  10th  of  June,  1706,  when  he  completed  his  18ih  year. 
The  regency  of  the  queen-mother  was  then  supposed  to  terminate,  but 
9he  continued  virtually  the  leading  power  at  St  Germains  as  long  as  she 
lived,  though  her  son  was  treated  by  herself,  and  every  one  in  the  ex* 
iled  courtf  as  their  sovereign  and  master.  He  began  now  to  take  some 
share  in  af&irs  of  state.  Lord  Middleton  commends  tlie  industry  and 
application  of  this  prince  to  business,  and  extols  his  abilities;'  but 
these  were  only  shown  in  the  easy,  pleasant  style  of  his  epistolary  cor- 
rfspoodence,  whether  diplonoatic  or  personal,  in  which  he  excelled  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  afi^tionate  congratulation  to 
his  friend  the  marquis  of  Drummond,  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
that  nobleman,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  his  familiar  letters, 
and  is,  through  the  courteous  indulgence  of  the  baroness  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  public,  being  an  inedited 
document  from  the  fiunily  archives  of  that  noble  lady  : 

"  St.  Germaing,  June  29,  1706. 

^  Having  found  a  safe  opportunity  of  writing  into  Scotland,  I  take  that  occa- 
sion of  writing  this  note  to  you.  I  will  say  nothing  to  you  of  my  own  affairs, 
referring  to  what  I  writ  to  you,  and  my  other  /Viends,  which  will  be  conimuni- 
oated  to  you  by  the  countess  of  Errol,  your  aunt,  and  so  will  only  add  here,  how 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  that  your  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Gordon's  daugijter  is 
like  to  be  soon  concluded.  The  kindness  I  have  for  you  and  your  father,  makes 
anything  agreeable  to  me  that  I  think  so  much  for  your  interest,  as  I  think  this 
i*.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  own  and  family's  services,  as  I  hope  one  day  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  showing  you,  and  of  giving  you  proofs  of  my  kindness  for 
jrou. 

«Jaxss  R." 

<*  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  lord  John  Drummond ;  do  the  same  to 
lord  Stormont,  and  assure  him  I  shall  not  forget  the  zeal  he  has  for  my  service, 
nor  the  care  he  took  of  me  when  a  child." 

All  that  personal  kimlness  and  courtesy  could  do  to  render  the  wid- 
owed queen  and  her  son  easy  under  the  tantalizing  fever  of  hope  de- 
ferred, was  done  by  Louis  XIV.  He  treated  them,  in  all  respects,  as  his 
equals,  and  caused  the  same  honours  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  fortnight 
neirer  passed  without  his  making  them  a  visit  in  state  at  St.  Germains, 
besides  coming  much  ofWner  in  private  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
He  invited  them  and  his  young  god-daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  all 

'  CorrespoDdence  with  Meredith.  RawUnson's  MSS.  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

'  Macpherson*s  Stuart  Papers. 

"  Rojral  autograph  letters  in  the  archives  of  the  noble  house  of  Drummond  of 
Perth.  No.   14,  inedited.     Courteously  communicated  by  the  representative  of 
chat  ancient  historical  family,  the  baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  to  whom  ray 
best  acknowledgments  are  gratefully  offered. 
4* 


irli,  Versailles,  and  Trianon,  where  he  invariably  treaied 

stale,  he  received  her  as  he  had  done  in  ihejife-lime  or 
1  ihe  enirance  of  the  first  anle-roDin,  and  leading  her  inio 
chamber,  »iooii  canveta'uig  wilh  her,  and  her  aon  and 
lome  minutes,  befoie  he  conducted  ihem  into  his  private 
;  niadame  lie  Mainienon  was  waiting  to  receive  iliem. 
,  in  fa^^  was  paid  ihe  same  deference  in  thai  court,  as  if 

a   queen   of  France,  and   look   precedence   of  everj-  lady 

les  11.  and  his  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lo  Mary 
e  other,  precluded  Jealousy  on  her  port.     She  had  grown 
icy   in    habits   of  intimacy  and   affection   with    the  royal 
Beatrice  was  always  invited  to  be  present  at  her  accoiiche- 
aflcctionaie  interest  with  which  her  majesty  alludes  to  ons 
8,  in  a  letter  lo  the  abbess  of  Chaillo^  January,  1707,  ia 
She  says— 

rcoided  a  gteal  mercy  to  us  in  granting  us  nnolher  jwince ;  he 
ed  rot  him.     I  could  not  poinbly  Brrive  at  Ver>ail]rii  betbre  iha 
Id,  fince  the  ting  himtelf  did  not  pmcr  the  chamhe.  till  after  it 
lame    iho  duchcas  oT  Burgundy,  wna  only  ill  three  quarters  of 
is  wonderfully  well.     I  saw  hoi  nflcr  dinner,  nod  the  infant. 
lutiful  Si  the  other,  hul  he  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  bcller  pro- 
looks  as  if  ha  would  live  long,  as  I  hope  ho  may,  through  llie 
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serve  her  from  bein^  stolen  from  us,  for  her  lady  governess  seems  to 
have  no  other  fear  than  that!  These  two  are  always  near  their  august 
mother,  to  whom  they  pay  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  attention.  To 
these  precions  ones  of  hers,  who  are  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  their 
father,  it  is  her  care  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  il- 
lustrious protector,  who  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a  thousand  friendly  cares, 
mitigates  the  hardships  of  their  adverse  destiny.  We  will  now,"  *  con- 
tinues the  sprightly  old  wit,  ^  speak  of  our  beauties,  those  stars  of  St 
Germains,  who  are  always  cruel  and  disdainful.  Winter  is  drawing  to 
an  end  ;  and  they  are  beginning  to  prepare  their  nets  against  the  spring. 
They  have  repaired,  washed,  and  spread  out  all  the  delicate  laces  of 
which  their  cornettes  are  composed,  to  bleach  in  your  garden — all  the 
bushes  there  are  covered  with  them,  like  so  many  spiders'  webs.  They 
are  putting  all  their  falhalas  into  order,  and,  in  the  meantime,  plunged 
in  sweet  reveries,  they  permit  the  designs  to  sleep  on  their  tapestry 
frames.^'  Hamilton  describes  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  as 
possessing  great  personal  attractions.  ^^  The  figure  of  our  young  king," 
says  he,  ^  might  be  chosen  by  a  painter,  for  the  model  of  the  god  of 
love<,  if  such  a  deity  dared  be  represented  in  this  saintly  court  of  St. 
Germains.  As  for  the  princess,  her  hair  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  the 
loveliest  tint  of  brown ;  her  complexion  reminds  us  of  the  most  bril- 
liant yet  delicate  tints  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring ;  she  has  her  bro- 
ther's features  in  a  softer  mould,  and  her  mother's  eyes."  In  another 
description  of  her  he  says,  ^^  She  has  the  plumpne^^s  one  adores  in  a 
divinity  of  sixteen,  with  the  freshness  of  an  Aurora,  and  if  anything 
more  can  be  said,  it  must  be  in  praise  of  the  roundness  and  whiteness 
of  her  arms."  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  nameless  princess,  in  the 
costume  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  guard-chamber  at 
Hampton  Court,  will  readily  be  identified  by  this  glowing  description  of 
the  honorary  laureate  of  St.  Germains,  as  that  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  James  If.,  even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  her  other  por- 
traits. How  it  came  there  is  the  question,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  having  been  sent  to  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  by  the  proud  mother 
of  this  exquisite  creature,  who  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments  that  at 
times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  family,  and  faithful  followers,  they 
led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time — a  life,  which,  as  described  by  Ham- 
ilton, appears  to  have  been  a  complete  realization  of  the  classic  Arcadia. 
Sometimes  the  prince  and  his  sister  led  their  young  court  into  the 
depths  of  the  adjacent  forest,  in  quest  of  sylvan  sports,  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  wild  strawberries ;  sometimes  they  are  described  as  embark- 
ing on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Seine  jn  their  barge,  which  if  not  very 
splendidly  decorated,  or  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  joyous  party.  Pontalie,  the  haven  to  which  the 
voyagers  were  usually  bound,  was  a  rural  chateau  on  the  Seine,  within 
less  than  a  league  from  the  palace  of  our  exiled  queen  :  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  countess  de  Grammont,  formerly  one  of  the  most  cele- 

'  (Eurres  du  count  Hamilton. 
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i)rated  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court.  She  was  now  a  rich  and 
prosperous  lady,  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  Stuarts  in  many  ways,  and  anxious  to  prove  that  her  affection  for 
Uiat  family  had  augmented,  instead  of  diminished,  with  the  adversity 
which  had  distanced  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  late  king^s  bounty. 
It  was  her  delight  to  provide  banquets  and  entertainments  of  all  descrip- 
tions for  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from 
infants.  She  had  obtained  a  lease  or  grant  of  the  old  mill-house  of  St. 
Germains,  and  its  acljacent  meadows,  and,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
being  near  the  English  colony,  she  had  exerted  her  taste  and  expended 
some  of  her  wealth  in  turning  it  into  a  Grecian  villa ;  her  brother,  An- 
thony Hamilton,  had  changed  its  homely  name,  Molin-eau,  into  the  eu- 
phonious appellation  of  Pontalie,  and  there  she  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  exiles  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.* 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  who,  perhaps,  were  much  happier  in 
their  free  and  natural  way  of  life,  amidst  the  poverty  and  mockery  of 
royalty  at  St.  Germains,  than  if  established  in  regal  splendour  at  Wind- 
sor or  Versailles,  delighted  in  performing  minor  pilgrimages,  with  their 
followers,  to  any  of  the  churches  or  chapels,  within  a  walk  of  the 
palace.  On  these  occasions  they  carried  a  light  refection  of  fruit,  cakes, 
htid  wine,  with  them,  and  made  their  repast  in  some  pleasant  forest 
bower,  on  their  return.'  C!ount  Hamilton  writes  to  his  friend,  Berwick, 
partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  untranslatable  doggerel  rhyme,  a  piquant 
description  of  one  of  these  devotional  pic-nic  excursions,  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  princess  Louisa  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  malronized 
by  the  duchess  of  Berwick. 

^*  Towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,*'  he  says, "  there  is  a  little  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thibaut,  and  this  Su  Thibuiut  cures  the  ague ;  now, 
there  is  a  worthy  man  at  St.  Germains,  named  Dikcssoti,  who  had  seve- 
ral fits  of  it.  You  know  our  ladies  are  always  charitable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, so  they  all  set  off  in  company  to  recommend  the  invalid  to  mon- 
sieur St.  Thibaut  The  fair  Nannette,  [the  duchess  of  Benoickn]  as 'she 
knew  the  least  about  him,  chose  to  beguile  her  pilgrimage  by  looking 
for  strawberries  by  the  way.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  these 
fair  pilgrims,  who  went  with  her  royal  highness  to  make  intercessioot 
for  the  lord  Dikesson^^ 

This  gentleman's  name,  which  Mary  Beatrice  herself  does  not  always 
Fpell  right,  though  he  was  one  of  her  private  secretaries,  and  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  was  Dicconson.  Hamilton  tells  his  friend 
^'  I  hat  the  charming  Miss  Plowden  was  there,  and  those  two  divinities, 
tho  ladies  Dillon  and  Marischal,  but  none  were  more  agreeable  than  the 
duchess  of  Berwick,  unless  it  w^e  tlie  princess,  and  that  they  all  went 
in  pr<»re8sion,  singing  and  saying  every  office  in  the  ritual,  from  early 
matins,  for  the  sake  of  their  amiable  friend  Dikesson,  When  they  had 
performed  all  these  charitable  devotions,  they  sat  down  to  take  a  sylvan 
repast,  making  the  green  grass  their  table;  but  a  French  gentleman  of 
—  — ^ — — — ■ —  ■ « 

'Uluvrcs  du  count  Antoiiie  Hatniltou.  'Ibid.  'IbitL 
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the  household,  the  chevalier  de  Salle,  who  had  attended  them,  not  out 
of  devotion,  but  gallantry,  was  forbidden  by  the  princess  to  join  the 
circle,  because  he  had  not  conducted  himself  with  becoming  piety  on 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  have  anything  to  eat,  she 
ordered  him,  by  way  of  pennnce,  to  go  and  kneel  at  the  chapel  door, 
and  ofler  up  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Dicconson,  while  they 
dined.  The  chevalier  very  humbly  recommended  himself  to  mercy, 
alleging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  breviary,  and  did  not  know 
a  single  prayer  by  heart,  so  the  princess,  in  consideration  of  his  peni- 
tence, gave  him  something  to  eat,  but  made  him  sit  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  and  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  and  rinse 
all  their  glasses  for  them,  while  the  forest  glades  rang  with  their  laugh- 
ter, for  our  fiiir  devotees  could  laugh  as  heartily  as  pray  on  those  occa- 
sions. In  the  lAidst  of  their  mirth  the  invalid,  in  whose  behalf  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thibaut  had  been  undertaken,  and  whom 
they  had  all  fonrotten,  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly  before  the 
festive  circle.  'Hiey  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  A  miracle !  a  mira- 
cle f  and  demanded  of  him  the  precise  hour  and  minute  when  the  fever 
left  him ;  and  according  to  his  account,  it  was  as  they  all  agreed,  just  as 
they  had  addressed  the  last  prayer  to  St.  Thibaut  in  his  behalf.  The 
repast  did  not  conclude  the  more  gravely  on  this  account,  nor  was  the 
homeward  walk  the  less  agreeable.  The  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
woodcutters  came  to  have  a  look  at  the  courtly  pilgrims,  and  admired 
their  hilarity  and  good  humour.* 

Sometimes  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  and  their  noble  attendants, 
enacted  the  characters  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  themselves,  and 
never  allowed  the  merry  month  of  June  to  pass  without  having  one 
day's  fISte  among  the  haymakers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  the  princess 
and  her  stately  governess,  lady  Middleton,  always  boasting  that  the  hay- 
cock, which  they  constrncted,  was  neater  and  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  raised  by  the  duchess  of  Berwick  and  her  compeers. 
Winter  had  its  pleasures  for  the  British  exiles  as  well  as  summer.  Mary 
Beatrice  gave  then  her  balls  and  receptions  in  the  ch&teau,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  court  were  always  bidden  to  the  Christmas  and  new-year 
festivities  at  Versailles. 

Count  Hamilton  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Shrove-Tuesday 
masquerade  at  St.  Germains,  to  which  the  whole  town  was  admitted, 
the  barriers  being  thrown  open  for  that  purpose  by  the  orders  of  the 
widowed  queen,  in  order  that  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  English 
and  French,  might  join  in  the  carnival.  Etiquette  forbade  the  prince 
and  princess  from  wearing  masks,  or  assuming  any  particular  characters, 
00  these  occasions ;  yet  they  are  described  as  dancing  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  throng,  the  princess  with  peculiar  grace  and  light- 
ness, but  both  excelled  in  this  accomplishment'  Mary  Beatrice  forgot 
her  calamities  and  her  grief  on  these  occasions,  and  smiled  to  see  her 
children  happy  in  spite  of  adverse  fortune. 

'QEuvres  da  count  Antoine  Hamilton.  '  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Change  of  cheer  at  St  Germains — Her  son  leaves  the  qaeen,  to  embark  for  Soot- 
land  —  He  is  attacked  with  measles  —  Delay  fatal  to  his  cause  —  Queen  falls 
sick  from  anxiety  —  Her  letter  about  her  son  —  She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her 
dau(;hter — Her  dream — 111  success  of  the  prince's  expedition— Queen's  letter 
on  his  return  —  Her  son,  first  called  the  Pretender,  assumes  the  title  of  che- 
valier de  St.  George — Serves  in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer — Queen's  let- 
ters about  him — Pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  queen — Unpunctual  payment  of 
her  pension — Mortification  about  her  apartments  at  Chaillot — (Gallant  conduct 
of  her  son — Sickness  of  her  vice^hamberlain,  Robert  Strickland — His  faithful 
services  —  Marlborough's  secret  correspondence  with  queen  Mary  Beatrice  — 
Her  letter  to  him — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her  daughter — Her  way  of  life 
there — Habits  of  self-denial — Jacobite  poachers  at  St.  Germains — Complaintf 
made  to  the  queen — Her  vexation — Return  of  her  son — Letters  of  her  daugh- 
ter, princess  Louisa — Queen  returns  to  St.  Germains — Her  visit  of  condoleoca 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  royal  family  —  Etiquette  of  her  receptions — Her  son 
leaves  St  Germains  to  travel — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess — ^Letters 
from  her  son  —  Her  conversations  with  her  daughter — Reminiscences  of  her 
past  life  —  Improvement  in  health  —  Kindness  to  her  attendants  —  Amiable 
traits  of  character  —  Visit  of  the  dauphiness  —  Princess  Louisa  invited  to  the 
chase — Difficulties  about  it — Dauphiness  writes  to  Mary  Beatrice — Her  affec- 
tionate reply — Queen  and  Louisa  go  to  Versailles — Anecdotes  of  both — ^Ten- 
der affection  between  them — They  visit  the  hearse  of  king  James  incognito— ^ 
Blunt  remark  of  the  coachman—Queen  informed  of  overtures  for  peace— Her 
behaviour  thereupon — Annoyed  at  a  present  made  to  her  daughter— I nstanoa 
of  her  pride — Distress  about  her  debts — Her  son  joins  her  at  Chaillot— Relne- 
tancc  of  the  queen  and  princess  to  return  to  St  Germains  —  Her  letter  to  mft- 
dame  Priolo  —  Marlborough's  offers  of  service  to  her  majesty — Her  grief  I6r 
the  death  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness — Adds  codicils  to  her  will — Melao- 
chnly  forebodings  —  Her  son  and  daughter  both  attacked  with  smallpox  — 
Anxiety  of  the  queen  —  Touching  scene  between  her  and  princess  Louias—- 
Death  of  the  princess — General  regrets  and  sympatliy  for  the  queen  — Hei 
grief  and  dangerous  illness — Her  pathetic  letter  on  her  daughter's  death— Re- 
covery of  her  son — He  is  warned  to  leave  France — Desolation  of  the  qoeaa 
— She  visits  Louis  XIV.  at  Marii — Their  mutual  grief — Her  melancholy  visit 
to  Chaillot  —  Visits  her  daughter's  heart  —  Her  anguish — Returns  to  St  Ge^ 
mainn — Sends  lady  Strickland  with  a  present  to  the  convent 

Thr  frolic  and  the  fun  that,  in  spite  of  care  and  penury,  enlivened 
the  exilod  court  of  St.  Germains,  were  suddenly  sobered  by  a  change  in 
the  politics  of  Versailles.  After  trifling  with  the  exile<l  queen  and  her 
council,  and  above  all  with  their  faithful  adherents  in  Scotland,  duriof 
the  momentous  crisis  of  the  union,  when  even  the  semblance  of  support 
from  P^ ranee  would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  rising  in  favour  of 
the  MOD  of  Jumes  II.,  Louis  XIV.  determined,  in  the  spring  of  1708,  to 

(40) 
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fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  efiectinj^  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  headed  by  that  prince  in  person.  This  expedition 
had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  neither  Mary  Beatrice  nor  her  son  were 
aware  of  wliat  was  intended,  till  the  latter  received  a  hasty  summons  to 
join  the  armament  The  young  prince  tarried  not  for  preparations,  but 
bidding  his  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  farewell,  he  set  off  to  Dunkirk, 
the  place  of  embarkation,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  leaving  his  baggage  to  follow.  Unfortunate  in  everything, 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  mea- 
sles. Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  that  malady,  which  requires  the 
patient  to  be  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  till  after  the  third  day.  The 
prince  was  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and  the  weather  very  cold, 
for  it  was  in  March,  nevertheless  he  would  have  embarked  at  all  hazards, 
if  his  attendants  would  have  allowed  it.  His  impatience  of  the  delay 
was  almost  as  injurious  to  him  as  the  risk  of  striking  in  the  irruption 
by  exposure  to  cold  would  have  been.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing with  energy  and  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
b(Mrd  the  French  fleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in  quitting  his 
chamber.  The  wind  had,  meantime,  changed ;  foul  weather  ensued,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  several  ominous  mischances,  and  some  personal  peril 
to  the  royal  adventurer,  that  the  armament  succeeded  in  getting  out  to 
sea;  and  by  that  time,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  George 
Byng,  had  sailed,  and  was  on  the  look  out.' 

The  feelings  of  the  royal  mother,  during  that  anxious  period  of  sus- 
pense, will  be  best  described  by  herself  in  one  of  her  confidential  let- 
ters to  her  friend,  Angelique  Pnolo.  After  detailing  the  symptoms  of  a 
fit  of  illness,  brought  on  by  her  distress  at  parting  with  her  son,  she 
says,  ^  I  must  take  patience  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  which  dis- 
quiet me  at  present,  and  keep  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation :  for  I 
know  nothing  certain  of  my  son,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  of  the 
newspaper  they  shall  send  you.  My  only  consolation  is  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  in  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be, 
and  I  hope  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  have  a  care  of  him.  Cease  not  to 
pray,  my  dear  mother,  for  him  and  for  me,  for  our  wants  are  extreme, 
and  there  is  no  one  but  God  who  can  or  will  support  us.  I  am,  in 
spirit,  with  you  all,  although  my  mind  is  in  such  agitation  that  I  cannot 
remain  long  in  a  place ;  but  my  heart  will  be  always  with  you  and  my 
dear  mother  Priolo,  who,  I  am  sure,  sufler  with  me  and  for  me.'" 

The  princess  Louisa,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  her  brother, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  established  in  the  regal  dignity,  which 
she  regarded  as  his  right,  fully  shared  her  mother's  anxiety  on  this 
occasion.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  they 
both  proceeded  to  Chaillot,  fondly  imagining  that  the  prayers  which 
they  and  their  ladies  were  incessantly  preferring  to  God,  for  his  personal 
safety  and  success,  would  be  more  efficacious  if  oflered  up  in  the  tribune 
of  the  conventual  church  there,  where  the  hearts  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  her  son,  king  James,  were  enshrined.    The  all-powenul 

'  2>t  SimoD.     Continuator  of  Mackintosh.     Calaniy. 

'  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Rojraume  de  France. 
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affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  deceased  husband  persuaded  her  that 
his  spirit,  which  she  firmly  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  beatitude,  always 
united  with  her  in  prayers  to  God  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  of 
peculiar  interest  to  both,  such  as  the  recovery  from  sickness,  the  spiritual 
enlightenment,  or  personal  safety,  of  their  children.  The  day  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Chaillot,  it  was  confidently  reported  in  Paris. 
that  the  prince  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Scodand,  and  had  been  well  received.  The  next  morning,  Mary  Bea* 
trice  told  the  nuns,  that  she  had  dreamed  a  little  old  woman  came  and 
said  to  her,  ^^No;  he  will  not  land  this  time.'^*  Now,  although  it  wan 
evident  that  the  queen's  nerves  were  unbraced  by  sickness,  anxiety, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  the  vision  of  the  oracular  little  old  woman  made  a 
great  impression,  both  on  the  community  and  her  ladies,  and  they  all 
began  to  relate  stories  of  signs  and  omens.  ^'  I  can  remember  well," 
said  the  princess  Liouisa,  ^  though  I  was  not  quite  four  years  old  at  the 
time,  that  when  the  late  king,  my  father,  lefl  St.  Germains  to  join  the 
armament  at  Calais,  expecting  to  embark  for  England,  1  dreamed  that  I 
saw  him  return  in  a  blue  cloak,  instead  of  the  scarlet  coat  he  wore 
when  he  went  away,  and  that  he  said  to  me,  ^  This  place  must  be  my 
England.' "'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  dream  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  II.  had  been  related  in  that  circle :  for  even  in  het 
infancy,  it  had  been  recorded  as  a  solemn  revelation,  that  the  exiled 
king  was  to  behold  his  native  land  no  more,  but  to  end  his  days  at  St 
Germains.  To  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  into  an  augury,  is  almost 
to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  James  11.  allowed  more  than  one  good  oppor- 
tunity for  efiecting  a  landing  in  England,  in  the  absence  of  the  rival 
sovereign,  to  slip,  from  the  idea  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against 
his  restoration. 

The  dream  of  Mary  Beatrice  had,  in  a  manner,  prepared  the  ladies  of 
her  court  for  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  cause  of 
its  failure  remains  to  this  day  among  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his- 
tory. It  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  three  days'  detentidi 
of  the  prince,  before  the  turn  of  his  malady  permitted  him  to  enibaik, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  previously  fair,  changed ;  that  Fourbin,  the 
Frencii  admiral,  was  out  of  temper,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leaw 
the  port  till  the  0th  of  March,  and  then  encountered  a  heavy  storm. 
Meantime,  the  English  fleet,  under  sir  George  Byng,  got  out  to  se«,  gave 
chase,  and  took  the  Salisbury  man-of-war,  an  English  vessel,  belonging 
to  Fourbin's  fleet.  Byng  was  greatly  superior  in  force.*  Fourbin 
entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  just  below  Edinburgh  :  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  that  the  prince  vainly  implored  to  he  pcrmitteil  to  land  with 
the  troops  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  king  of  France,  or  even 
acconipaiii(>(l  only  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  so  sure  did  he  feel 
that  he  shoidd  receive  an  honourable  reception;  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vail on  Fourbin  to  permit  it/  Others  have  said,  tliat  the  prince  was 
actually  captured  in  the  Salisbury,  and  that  Byng  preserved  his  royal 

*  liirditi'il  Meiiiorinls  of  Mary  Beatrice  d  Ldt«,  Archives  au  Royaume  d« 
Frnnco.  ■  Ibid. 

'  Marjihcrson.     French  State  Papers.  *Macphi 
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mistress,  queen  Anne,  from  a  most  painful  and  perplexing  dilemma,  by 
tending  him  privately  on  board  Fourbin's  ship,  having  taken  his  word 
of  honour  tliat  he  would  return  to  France  without  attempting  to  landJ 
If  this  romantic  tale  be  founded  on  fact,  Byng  acted  with  consummate 
wisdom  in  ridding  the  queen  of  an  invasion,  at  the  easy  rate  of  releas- 
ing a  prisoner,  whom  she  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  proceed 
•gainst  according  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  There  was  a  prodigious 
run  on  the  bank  of  England  at  this  crisis,  and  some  danger  of  cash  pay- 
ments being  suspended,  national  credit  being  at  a  low  ebb.  The  squad- 
ron, however,  which  had  created  such  great  alarm,  returned  to  Dunkirk 
without  having  attempted,  much  less  effected^  a  single  stroke.' 

A  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  ap- 
parently written  the  day  afler  the  arrival  of  her  son  at  St.  Germains, 
betrays  the  harassing  state  of  affitirs  in  her  little  court,  where  every  one 
was  charging  the  disappointment  on  some  inimical  person  or  other. 
''The  desolation  of  my  soul,"  she  says,  ''would  excite  your  pity,  if 
TOO  could  look  into  its  depths ;  my  heart  is  also  much  broken,  and  I 
have  had  for  these  ten  days  past,  business  and  domestic  quarreb  that 
have  disquieted  and  vexed  me  to  a  degree  of  which  I  am  ashamed  \  and 
I  declare  to  you,  that  coming  so  immediately  on  the  rest  of  my  troubles, 
I  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  with  it  all.  Pray  God,  my  dearest 
mother,  to  succour  and  support  me,  and  to  increase  my  strength,  for 
never  have  1  had  greater  need,  and  never  have  I  appeared  so  feeble.  I 
dare  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  yet  been  with  my  son     1  know  it  is 

^  Calamy*8  Lift  and  Notes. 

'  The  landing  of  the  son  of  James  11.,  at  this  juncture,  was  eagerly  expected 
by  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  James  Stirling,  esq.,  laird 
of  Kier,  Archibald  Seton,  esq.,  laird  of  Touch,  and  other  territorial  cliiefs  in 
that  neighbourhood,  had  armed  themselves,  their  tenants  and  servants,  and 
marched  in  a  body  from  Kier  to  the  bridge  of  Turk,  where  they  had  a  rendez- 
vous with  their  Highland  friends,  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  general  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  the  moment  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  royal  Stuart  had 
wt  foot  on  Scottish  ground.  The  laird  of  Kier  and  his  neighbours,  determined 
10  let  an  example  of  fearless  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  being  the  first  to  join 
him,  they  marched  up  and  down  in  the  counties  of  Stirling>hire  and  Perthshire, 
in  expectation  of  the  descent,  till  the  news  reached  them  that  Sir  George  Byng 
bad  driven  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  Kier  and  the  ringleaders  of  this  levy 
were  afterwards  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tolbooth.  They  were  indicted 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  of  the  following  November,  "on  the  charges  of  liav- 
ing  convocated  themselves,  and  appeared  in  arms  to  levy  war  against  her 
miyesty,  at  the  time  when  an  invasion  of  Scotland  was  threatened ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  offence,  they  had  also  publicly  drunk  the  goo<i  health  of  *  their 
master,*  as  they  called  him,  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender/' 

The  laird  of  Kier  defended  himself  and  his  friends,  with  great  courage  and 
abiltty.  He  said  **  that  tlie  gentlemen  and  himself  were  friends  and  kinsmen, 
and  had  met  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  own  diversions ;  that  they  had  neither 
hired  nor  paid  men  for  seditious  purposes ;  and  as  for  drinking  to  their  master's 
food  healUi.  he  defied  them  to  make  that  out  to  be  an  act  of  hi^h  treason ;  first, 
because  there  was  no  law  against  drinking  any  perM)n's  good  health;  and 
secondly,  no  name  had  been  mentioned  ;  therefore,  that  the  Pretender  was  meant 
enuld  only  be  a  coiyecture."  —  State  Trials,  vol.  vi.  They  were  unanimously 
•cqnitted  by  the  jury. 

yoL.  X.— 5  p 
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a  great  fault ;  but  these  last  afiaira  have  scarcely  left  me  time  for  my 
prayers ;  and  although  during  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament,  I  have 
tried  to  go  oflener  to  church,  God  knows  with  what  distraction  of  mind ! 
I  have  missed  the  first  procession  and  the  journey  to  Versailles.  I  shall 
go  to  Marli,  to-morrow.  I  was,  on  Friday,  at  the  review ;  my  son  was 
there,  and  many  of  the  English,  who  were,  as  it  was  said,  well  pleased 
with  him.  My  God,  what  a  world  this  is,  and  who  can  understand  it: 
for  my  part,  the  more  I  know  of  it,  the  less  I  comprehend  it ;  unhappy 
are  they  who  have  much  to  do  with  it !  My  son  had  arrived  before  me 
on  my  return  from  Chaillot.'"  This  appears  to  have  been  the  reason 
she  had  missed  seeing  him,  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  himself 
at  the  review,  where  it  should  seem  he  had  been  very  well  received, 
notwithstanding  the  &ilure  of  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been 
evidently  the  victim  of  state  policy,  as  absurd  as  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  queen  concludes  her  letter  in  these  words :  ^  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  here  nearly  two  hours  yesterday.  Lady  Bulkeley  makes  me 
pity  her,  although  she  does  not  know  the  unhappy  manner  of  her  hus- 
band's death."  This  sentence  implies  some  tragedy  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  gallant  colonel  Bulkeley,  which  the  queen  had  learned,  but 
had  not  courage  to  communicate  to  her  faithful  attendant,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley." 

Several  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  British  emigration  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  ^  Salisbury ;''  among  the  rest  the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  lord  Clermont,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  and  the  old  attached  ser- 
vant of  king  James,  lord  Griffin.  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted 
when  she  learned  that  they  were  all  committed  close  prisonera  to  the 
Tower,  to  take  their  trials  for  high  treason.  She  wrote,  with  her  owo 
hand,  an  earnest  letter  to  the  French  minister,  Chamillard,  begffing  him 
to  claim  them  as  officere  in  the  service  of  his  royal  master,  and  exerted 
her  influence  in  every  possible  way  for  their  preservation.*  Simulta- 
neously with  these  events,  queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  • 
price  on  her  brother's  head.^  Anne,  herself,  who  had  hitherto  styled 
him  ^^  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,"  now  gave  him  •  new  name,  in  hei 
address  to  parliament,  calling  him,  for  the  firet  time,  ^  the  Pretender"— 
a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which,  perhaps,  did  more  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne  than  even  his  unpopular  religion.  The  young  prince 
served  in  the  French  army  in  the  Low  C!ountries  the  same  spring,  at  a 
volunteer,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  St.Geoi^;  foTi 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equipage,  and  nuuntain- 
ing  the  state  consistent  with  royalty,  he  claimed  no  higher  distinction 
than  the  companionship  of  the  national  order,  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  in  his  fourth  year  by  the  late  sovereign,  his  father.  He  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  afl^tion  and 
esieein  of  his  comrades,  and  especially  of  his  commander,  the  duke  de 
Vendorae.* 

'  AuTo^nt]>h  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
•I  bill.  '  Muart  Papers.  ^Burnet.  *  St.  Simon. 
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While  her  son  was  in  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice  was,  of  course,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  military  operations,  of  which  he  sent  her  a  regular 
account  In  one  of  her  letters  to  a  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she 
says : — 

"We  have  been  ia  expectation  of  great  news  for  several  days  past  I  will 
tell  you  in  confidence,  that  thejr  have  missed  in  Flanders  the  opportunity  of  a 
grand  stroke,  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  not  present  itself  any  more  this 
campaign.  God  must  be  praised  for  all,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  be  satisfied  with 
all  that  happens.    •••••• 

*  I  have  just  learned  that  the  thcmder  has  fiillen  this  night  on  the  abbey  of 
Faiaey,  and  burned  part  of  the  monastery,  and,  what  is  worse,  three  or  four  of 
the  reiigmuti,  I  have  sent  to  the  abbess  to  make  inquiries ;  in  truth,  it  makes 
tremble.**  ■ 


Well  indeed  it  might,  since  the  scene  where  this  awful  tragedy  had 
occurred  was  only  six  miles  from  St.  Germains,  in  the  valley  below, 
much  less  likely  to  have  attracted  the  lightning,  than  the  lofUIy-seated 
TQJ9I  chateau,  where  the  widowed  consort  and  orphan  daughter  of 
James  II.  were  domiciled. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period,  dated  at  St  Germains,  the  23d  of 
June,  Mary  Beatrice 


*^  My  chevalier  is  in  perfect  health,  thank  God  I  and  I  am  better  than  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time.    •••••• 

*  We  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  two  Middletons,  and  of 
ihe  other  Irish  prisoners ;  but  for  my  lord  Grifiln,  they  have  condemned  him  to 
die  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  which  causes  me  great  pain.  I  recommend  him 
ID  your  prajrers  and  to  those  of  our  dear  sisters."  ' 

The  cheralier  St  George  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  present  with  his 
French  cousins  Burgundy  and  Berry,  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  a 
witness  of  the  superior  military  genius  of  his  secret  correspondent,  the 
duke  of  Mariborough.  His  more  fortunate  rival,  the  electoral  prince  of 
HanoTer,  afterwards  Geoi^  II.,  distinguished  himself  on  the  winning 
side.  The  chevalier  caught  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country  at  Mons,  and  returned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change  of  air  to 
St  Germains,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  was  a  wet,  cold 
autumn,  severe  winter,  and  ungenial  spring ;  the  queen  was  ill,  anxious, 
and  unhappy,  on  account  of  her  son,  for  the  intermittent  hung  upon 
him  for  many  months ;  yet  he  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  tiy  his 
fortomes  in  another  campaign.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1709,  Mary 
Beatrice  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  from  passing 
the  holy  week  with  her  friends  there,  the  physicians  having  forbidden 
her  to  change  her  abode  that  month,  unless  the  weather  altered  very 
Buch  (or  the  better ;  she  adds — 

•■  If  the  war  continues,  at  is  supposed,  the  king  my  son  will  be  very  shortly 
on  the  point  of  leaving  me  Ibr  the  army ;  it  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  I  should 
qmt  him,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  yet  wholly  recovered  fVom  his  fever,  for 
he  bad  a  liule  touch  of  it  again  yesterday,  though  he  perseveres  in  taking  the 

*  Autograph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL  in  the  Archives  au  Rojraume  de 
France 

■Ibid. 
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bark  five  times  a  day.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  tlie  will  of  God  de- 
clares ajrainst  my  journey  to  Chaillot  for  this  time,  but  when  my  soa  is  gone,  1 
hope  that  God  will  permit  me  to  come  and  remain  among  you  for  a  long  time; 
meanwhile  I  shall  oAen  be  there  in  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  but  my  dear  mother 
and  our  beloved  sisters  will  remember  me  also  when  before  God,  to  the  end 
tluit  I  may  obtain  from  him  the  graces  and  the  assistance  that  be  needful  for 
the  work  of  my  salvation,  in  that  place  and  state  wliere  he  wills  me  to  be, 
which  I  ought  always  to  believe,  and  consider  the  best  for  me  *' ' 

The  late  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  the  loss  of  Lisle,  the  distress  caused  by 
the  visitation  of  a  famine,  and  above  all,  the  deficiency  iu  the  revenues 
of  that  kingdom,  rendered  Louis  XIV.  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.'  Instead  of  the  armies  taking  the  field, 
plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  at  the  Hague,  to  settle  preliminaries  for  an  amicable  treaty. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  well  aware  that  no  peace  would  or  could  be  con- 
cluded, unless  Louis  XIV.  withdrew  his  protection  from  her  son.  The 
prince  was  eager  to  prevent  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal  from  the 
French  dominions,  by  trying  his  fortunes  in  Scotland.'  He  had  received 
fresli  invitations,  and  assurances  of  support  from  the  highland  chiefs ; 
the  representations  of  his  secret  agents,  as  to  his  prospects,  were  en- 
couraging enough  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  he  would  come,  if  he 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  performing  the  voyage  in  a  hired  vessel. 
When  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  and  imp1c»rcd  his  aid, 
tliat  monarch  told  him  plainly,  ^  that  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing so  chimerical  as  invading  those  of  the  victorious  queen  of  Grait 
Britain.''  The  ardour  of  the  youthful  adventurer  was  moreover  checked 
by  a  significant  hint,  that  if  he  attempted  to  embroil  his  present  protector 
farther  with  queen  Anne,  by  stealing  over  to  Scotland  and  exciting  an 
insurrection  there,  his  royal  motlier  would  iustantly  be  deprived  of  her 
present  shelter,  and  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  provision  for  the 
support  of  herself,  her  daughter,  and  the  faithful  followers  who  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  their  adherence  to  the  ruined  cause  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Torcy  mentioned  tlie  son  of  James 
II.  to  Marlborough,  the  latter  evinced  a  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the 
exiled  prince,  scarcely  consistent  with  his  professions  to  tlie  electonl 
house  of  Hanover.  He  called  him  ^^  the  prince  of  Wales,''  and  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  of  serving  him,  and  that  a  suitable  income  should  be 
secured  to  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Mary  Beatrice; 
he  recommended  Torcy  to  renew  the  demand  of  her  dower.  **  InsisK 
strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount  Townsheud,"  said  he;  ^^that 
Lord  is  a  sort  of  an  inspector  over  my  conduct.  He  is  an  hone^it  nnan, 
but  a  whig.  I  must  speak  like  an  obstinate  Englishman  in  his  presence."^ 
Marlborough  was  still  more  explicit  in  his  conferences  with  his  nephew 

'  Auu»)(raph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  in  tlie  Archives  au  Royaume  de 
Fr«nrp. 

*  Mafj>}ior«!on.     Torcy's  Memoirs.  •  Macphorsdh. 

*  MriDcirs  <le  Torcy.     Miicpherson^*  Stuart  Papers.     Continuatt)r  uf  Mackinimli 
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Berwick,  who,  being  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the  prince,  formed  a 
carious  link  of  connexion  between  the  great  captain  of  the  age  and  the 
rejected  heir  of  England.  Undoubtedly  Marlborough  gave  wise  counsel, 
when  he  bade  the  duke  of  Berwick  entreat  the  prince  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  political  thraldom  of  France  by  ofiering  to  disembarrass 
Louis  XIV.  of  his  presence,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  good  could  ever  result  from  a 
connexion  so  ofiensive  to  the  national  pride  of  England ;  for  the  people 
over  whom  he  desired  to  rule,  would  never  submit  to  the  imposition  of 
a  sovereign  from  France.  ^  He  hoped,"  he  said,  ^  by  extricating  the 
prince  in  the  first  place  firom  the  influence  of  France,  and  by  prudent 
arrangement)  to  see  all  parties  uniting  to  recognise  him  as  the  successor 
to  his  sister's  throne.''*  Neither  the  prince  nor  Berwick  felt  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Marlborough,  to  take  his  advice.  Men 
can  only  judge  of  intentions  by  past  deeds,  they  called  to  mind  his 
treachery  to  their  royal  father,  and  suspected,  that  the  zeal  with  which 
he  urged  pressing  for  the  payment  of  the  queen-mother's  dower  was  for 
the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  prince  into  bartering  his  pretensions  to  a 
diadem  for  a  pension,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  support 
of  his  only  friend  and  protector,  Louis  XIV. 

The  pacific  negotiations  at  the  Hague  proving  unavailing,  the  con- 
ferences were  broken  up,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  chevalier 
having  recovered  his  health,  set  out  for  the  French  head-quarters,  leaving 
his  royal  mother  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties  which  neither 
wisdom  could  foresee  nor  prudence  prevent'  All  hope  of  receiving  her 
income  as  queen-dowager  of  England,  was  of  course  suspended,  and  the 
pittance  she  received  from  the  French  government  was  now  unpunc- 
tually  paid,  and  subjected  to  curtailment,  on  various  pretences.  The 
first  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  French  exchequer,  to  ex- 
tort a  per  centage  from  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  for  paying  her 
pension  in  ready  money,  was  resisted  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  some  spirit, 
M  an  imposition  and  abuse  of  office,  ^  which,"  she  said,  ^^  she  was  sure 
would  be  displeasing  to  the  king  of  France."  They  kept  her  then  in 
arrear,  and  ofiered  to  pay  in  bills,  on  which  she  was  compelled  to  pay 
as  much  for  discount  as  the  official  thieves  had  demanded  of  her  in  the 
first  instance.'  She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  madame  de  Maintenon, 
but  that  lady,  who  had  herself  been  an  underling  at  court,  and  accus- 
tomed to  perquisites  and  privileges,  made  light  of  it,  and  advised  her 
majesty  not  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  financial  corps  by  complaining  to 
the  king,  who  was  greatly  inconvenienced  himself  by  the  deficiency  in 
his  rerenoe.  Bitterly  did  the  royal  dependant  feel  the  humiliations  and 
privations  to  which  the  wrongs  of  fortune  had  subjected  her  and  her 
children,  and  vainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  increasing  self-denial  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  her  personal  expenditure,  to  spare  more  for  the 
destitute  fiuuilies  who  had  abandoned  houses  and  broad  lands  in  Eng- 
land,  for  her  husband's  sake. 

*  Macpherson'i  Stuart  Papers.     Correspondence  quoted  by  the  continuator  of 
Mackintosh's  Reijrn  of  Queen  Anne. 
'  Memorials  of  Alary  Beatrice  uf  Modena,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.        '  Ibid. 
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iary  (iifficiillies  of  the  fallen  queen  were  mibittered,  about 
r  a  mortilicalion  from  a  quarter  where  she  least  expcried 

;il  into  her  own,  an  arrang'emenl  which  their  near  relatioii- 
?rallectii>n  rendered  agreeable  to  both;  but  the  queen  being 
ars  to  the  conveni,  foi  the  rent  of  ihe  suite  of  rooms  she 
abbess  feeling  more  disposed  lo  consider  the  benefit  of  the 
lan  the  comfort  of  their  royal  friends,  hinled,  ^  thai  haring 

V."     MBr\-  Beatrice  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble  the  faci 
re  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  inconvenieiit  to  her.  and 
lurl,  a  few  manlhs   later,  on   finding   that   the   room  was 
madame  de  L'Orge,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  daughter. 

Vhen.  however,  those  ladies  learned  from  a  letter  written 
la  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess,  how  greatly  the  queen  and  prin- 
<e  inconvenienced  by  their  occupation  of  this  apartment. 
sr  majesty  should  be  welcome  to  the  use  of  it  when  she 
llol  with  the  princess."  ' 

ipirit  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  al  this  proposal,  yet  shf 
ifBl  mildness  and  temper,  lo  the  abbess  on  (he  subjeri : 

ig  deeitsd  lady  Bultolffir  lo  write  lo  you,  nij  dear  moiher,  loucli- 
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tlwt  was  offered  to  her  mother,  or  brother,  far  more  keenly  than  they 
did ;  sometimes  she  said,  **  We  are  reduced  to  such  pitiable  straits,  and 
live  in  so  humble  a  way  that  even  if  it  were  the  will  of  Heaven  to  restore 
us  to  onr  natural  rank,  we  should  not  know  how  to  play  our  parts  with 
becoming  dignity." 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  1  Ith  of  Septem- 
ber, 1709,  increased  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  all  ranks  in  that 
nation,  while  it  rendered  the  position  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  more 
painful  and  precarious.  Tet  the  desolate  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  swelled 
with  maternal  pride  in  the  midst  of  her  solicitude,  for  her  son  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  brilliant  persona]  action  in  that  fiercely  contested 
fight,  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Afler  mareschal 
Villars  was  carried  dangerously  wounded  out  of  the  field,  Bouflers  sus- 
tained the  conflict,  and  when  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  broke  into  his 
lines,  he  ordered  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
1200  of  the  horse  guards.  The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty 
so  gallantly,  that  in  one  desperate  charge  the  German  horse  were  broken 
and  repulsed,  and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
and  the  consummate  skill  of  their  commanders,  prevented  the  rout  from 
becoming  general.'  The  rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown  did  not 
disgrace  his  lineage  on  that  occasion,  though  unhappily  serving  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  ^tir  de  lygy  and  opposed  to  his  own  countrymen.  He 
charged  twelve  times  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops  of  France,  and 
though  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  a  sabre  cut,  he  kept  the  ground 
manfully  under  a  continuous  fire  of  six  hours  from  the  British  infantry.' 
Bouflers,  in  his  despatch  to  his  own  sovereign,  detailing  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  renders  the  following  brief  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the  royal 
volunteer.  ^  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  behaved  himself  during  the 
whole  action  with  the  utmost  valour  and  vivacity."  The  queen,  who 
had  been  residing  for  many  weeks  in  complete  retirement  with  her  daugh* 
ter  at  Chaillot,  came  to  welcome  her  son  on  his  return  to  St  Germaina, 
where  they  kept  their  united  court,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  that  winter. 

The  following  melancholy  letter  without  date,  was  probably  written 
by  Mary  Beatrice  towards  the  spring,  when  depressed  by  sickness  and 
rare,  and  harassed  with  business  which,  as  she  pathetically  observes, 
was  never  of  an  agreeable  kind : 

**  At  last  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  yoUf  my  dear  mother,  and  to  ask  tidings 
of  ycnir  health,  for  which  I  am  in  pain,  for  M.  Gaillar  told  me  that  it  was  not 
too  good.  Be  careful  of  it,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  dear  mother,  for  I  have 
n<N*d  of  ]rou,  as  you  know.  Alas,  there  are  none  leA  to  me  now  but  you  and 
father  Ruga  on  earth,  in  whom  I  can  have  an  entire  confidence. 

**  I  have  read  the  homily  on  Providence,  which  is  consolatory.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  I  have  found  consolation  in  that  or  anything  else.  God  is  the 
master,  and  his  holy  will  be  done.  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  sleep  badly  since  I  quiN 
teri  you,  and  I  am  worse  after  the  bath,  which  I  cannot  understand ;  but  I  have 
r>mitted  it  for  the  last  formight,  and  take  the  powders  and  the  waters  of  St 

Kemi. 

^^^^-^■~~~' 

*Macpherson.    Jesse.     Liddiard's  Life  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.     Dot 
{•atches  i>f  mareschal  Bouflers. 
•lbid« 
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**  The  king  mj  ion  has  had  a  cold,  bat  I  hope  it  will  not  inersase ;  ne  do«^ 
not  keep  his  room.  My  daughter  bathes  twice  a  week.  She  is.  however,  Terjr 
well ;  it  has  refreshed  her.  I  cannot  tell  70U  more  for  want  of  time,  save  to 
charge  you  with  my  regards.*' ' 

After  varioufl  kiod  messages  to  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot^  she  roention!<, 
with  great  concern,  the  sudden  illness  which  had  seized  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  ralued  members  of  her  household : 

**  Mr.  Strickland  has  been  attacked  with  paralysis ;  he  has  great  trouble  to 
spoak.  His  wife  is  in  despair.  They  will  senlfl  him  to  Bourbon.  I  am  grieTe<l 
ab^mt  it  and  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  an  ancient  servant,  and 
rery  aiiectionate.     I  recommend  him  to  your  prayers.*' 

Endorsed,  "To  the  mother  Priolo."* 

Reminiscences  of  her  former  greatness  must  hare  been  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  with  her  recollection  of  the  services  of  the 
fiuthful  adherent  whose  illness  she  mentions  with  such  compassionate 
feeling  and  regret.  Robert  Strickland  was  her  vice-chamberlain;  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  accession  of  the  late  king  her  hus- 
band to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  walked  at  the  head  of 
her  procession  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.*  What 
melancholy  reverses  had  since  then  clouded  the  horizon  of  her  who 
was  the  leading  star  of  that  glorious  pageant ! 

Alas,  for  the  instability  of  human  pomp  and  power,  and  worse,  far 
worse,  the  deceitfulness  of  fair-day  friends !  Of  all  the  courtly  train 
who  had  contended  for  the  honour  of  performing  services  for  their 
young  and  beautiful  queen  that  day — the  gay  and  gallant  Dorset,  the 
magnificent  Devonshire,  the  specious  Halifax,  the  astute  Manchester, 
and  the  enamoured  Godolphin,  the  bearers  of  her  regalia! — who  of  ail 
these  had  been  willing  to  follow  her  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  ?  Were  not 
thoRc  men  the  first  to  betray  their  too  confiding  sovereign,  and  to  trans- 
fer their  worthless  homage  to  the  adversary  ?  Well  might  the  luckleM 
queen  prize  the  manly  and  true-hearted  northern  squire,  who  had  ad- 
hered to  her  fallen  fortunes  with  tinswerving  loyalty,  and  having  served 
her  as  reverently  in  lier  poverty  and  affliction,  as  when  he  waited  upon 
her  in  the  regal  palace  of  Whitehall,  was  now  dying  .in  a  land  of 
strangers,  far  from  his  home— who  can  wonder  at  her  lamenting  the 
loss  of  such  a  servant  ? 

Another  of  the  queen^s  letters,  apparently  written  in  the  spring  of 
1710,  when  her  beloved  friend,  Fran^oise  Aiigelique,  and  several  of  tlie 
sisters  of  Chaillot  were  dangerously  ill  of  an  infectious  fever,  is,  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  abbess  that  she  would  defer  her  visit  to  the 
convent,  for  fear  of  exposing  herself  to  the  contagion,  and  bespeaks  a 
ppiH*rc)ii«  warmth  of  feeling  and  freedom  from  all  selfish  fears,  only  to 
be  found  in  persons  of  piety  and  moral  worth.  It  is  altogether  a  uniquf 
royal  letter,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  amused  as  well  as  in 
terested : — 

"  St.  Gertnains,  the  14th  of  May. 
»•  V(»ur  lnj»t  letter,  my  clear  mother,  has  cau>e(l   me  preat  pain,  by  the  muI  ac 
rouiit  that  you  i:ive  me  ol"  the  state  of  severnl  of  our  dear  HiMer^  hut  above  ail- 


'  AiiT()i;ia|)h  letter  of  Mary  R<'rtriee  in  the  ArehiveA  au  Royanme  de  France. 
'Ibiil.  '  ^all(iford's  book  of  the  CoroimLioii  of  James  II. 
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rbftC  of  007  dear  mother  Priolo,  of  which  I  could  much  wish  to  inform  myself; 
ftikd  if  I  had  not  intended  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  tlie  rogation.  I  should  have  been 
there  yetterday  or  to^ay,  expressly  for  that  purpose.  1  should  be  elad  also  to 
see  my  poor  little  portress;  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason,  among  all  you  have 
mentioned,  why  I  should  not  come.  You  know  that  I  have  no  fear  but  of  colds, 
tnd  I  cannot  perceive  any  cause  to  apprehend  infection  with  you.  So,  then, 
with  your  permission,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  reckon  to  be  with  you  on  Mon- 
day evening  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I  intreat  you  to  send  me  tidings  of  our  in- 
valids tliis  evening. 

"The  drowsiness  of  my  sister  F.  A.  [Francoise  Angelique]  does  not  please 
me.  1  am  very  glad  you  have  made  her  leave  off  the  viper  tnrotlij  which  is  too 
braiing  for  her. 

**  I  hope  the  sickness  of  my  sister  Louise  Henriette  will  not  be  unto  death.  I 
have  prayed  much  for  you  all. 

**  As  for  your  temporal  business,  I  saw  M.  de  M.  [Maintewm]  tliis  day  week, 
sod  she  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,  nor  has  she  written  of  it  since.  I  fear  this 
is  not  a  good  sign.  I  send  her  letter.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  read 
those  of  M.  d'Autun  to  me,  which  you  might  have  done,  as  they  had  only  a 
Jiying  seal.  If  you  have,  you  will  be  convinced  that  our  good  mother  of  An- 
neasey  haa  engaged  me  very  unluckily  in  the  affair  of  that  priest  whom  she 
called  a  saint,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  very  far  from  meriting  that  name.  I 
have  made  my  excuses  to  M.  d'Autun,  and  will  write  to  him  between  this  and 
Monday. 

**  We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God ! — I  could  wish  to  find  all  well,  or  at  least 
better,  with  you.  My  daughter  must  not  come,  but  for  me  there  is  nothing  to 
fear. 

**  Adiea,  my  dear  mother,  am  yours  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  embrace  m/ 
dear  mother  Priolo.'*  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  May,  her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  lef\  her  to 
serve  his  third  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  marshal  Villars, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  French  army,  and  was  the  medium 
of  a  close  political  correspondence  between  his  uncle  Marlborough  and 
Mary  Beatrice.  The  victorious  general  of  the  British  army  was  in  dis« 
grace  with  his  sovereign,  queen  Anne ;  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  had 
lost  his  place  in  her  cabinet ;  his  colleague,  Godolphin,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign,'  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  allies  kept  him- 
self in  his  command  of  the  forces.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  en- 
camped on  the  bai^ks  of  the  Scarpe,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political 
coquetry  going  on  between  some  of  the  English  officers  of  Marlbo* 
rough's  staff  and  the  personal  retinue  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  who^ 
at  the  request  of  the  former,  showed  himself  on  horseback,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  narrow  stream,  to  a  party  who  had  expressed  an  ardent 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  tho 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

'  One  of  Godolphin's  letters  to  the  exiled  queen  or  her  minister,  had,  some 
time  preyiously,  fallen  into  the  bands  of  his  great  enemy,  lord  Wliarton,  who 
had  used  the  power  it  gave  him  to  obtain  many  things  very  much  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  that  party.  As  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  Grodolphin  and 
Marlborough  had  obtained  fVom  Queen  Anne  the  publication  of  a  general  par* 
(Ion,  in  which  an  indemnity  for  all  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  treasoa* 
able  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Grermains,  was  particularly  spociUwL 
Macpberson's  Journals  of  the  Lords.    Dartmouth's  Notes  on  Burnet. 
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desire  to  see  him.  Medals,  bearing  the  impression  of  his  bust  and  su- 
perscription, were  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  those,  who,  though  thev 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  could  not  refrain  from  regarding  the 
rejected  representative  of  their  ancient  sovereigns  with  feelings  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  the  constitutional  sovereign.  Marlborough's 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  the  recipient  of  several  of  these 
medals,  which  Charles  Booth,  one  of  the  chevalier's  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  the  boldness  to  send  by  the  trumpet  Medals  were  also 
addressed  to  several  of  the  general  officers,  each  being  enclosed  in  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written :  ^^  The  medal  is  good ;  for  it  bore  six 
hours'  fire ;  you  know  it  was  hot,  for  yourselves  blew  the  coals."  This 
observation  was  in  allusion  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  exiled  prince 
at  Malplaquet^  which  was  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  following 
postscript :  ^  You  know  it  was  well  tried  on  the  1 1  th  of  September, 
1709."* 

Marlborough  winked  at  all  these  petty  treasons,  apparently  not  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  the  son  of  his  old  master  making  the  most  of  his 
proximity  to  the  British  army.  Mary  Beatrice,  in  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation which  Marlborough  made  to  her  through  his  nephew^  Berwick, 
confiding  to  her  his  intention  of  resigning  his  places  under  queen  Anne, 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  him,  which  marshal  Villars  himself 
enclosed  in  one  of  his  own  miliuiry  notes  to  the  British  commander, 
written,  in  all  probability,  merely  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  sending  ^ 
trumpet  to  the  hostile  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  it  to  his 
double-dealing  grace,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Gurney,  one  of  the  numerous  aliases  by  whicn  he  is  designated  in  the 
Jacobite  correspondence.  Her  majesty  speaks  of  her  son  also  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Mr.  Mathews ;  she  informs  Mariborough,  that  what  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  on  the  13th  of  the  hist  month,  June,  1710,  was  of 
such  great  importance  to  her  son,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  she  thinks 
herself  obliged  to  answer  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  continues  in 
these  words : 

"  I  shall  tell  ytm,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  I  was  glad  to  find  you  still  con- 
tinue in  your  good  resolutions  towards  Mr.  Matthews  [her  son],  I  was  surprised 
on  the  other  hand,  to  see  you  had  a  design  of  quitting  everything  as  soon  as  the 
peace  was  concluded ;  for  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  means  of  rendering  you 
useless  to  your  friends,  and  your  retreat  may  prove  dangerous  to  yourself.  Yoa 
are  too  largo  a  mark,  and  too  much  exposed  for  malice  to  miss ;  and  your  en^ 
inies  will  never  believe  themselves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined  you.**' 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the 
widow  of  James  IJ.  endeavours  to  persuade  her  correspondent,  that  not 
only  his  revenge,  but  his  self-interest,  ought  to  bind  him  to  the  cause 
of  her  son.  She  lets  him  see  plainly,  that  she  undersUinds  his  game  is 
a  difficult  one.  No  barrister  could  have  argued  the  case  with  greater 
ingenuity  than  she  does  in  her  quiet  lady-like  logic.     She  says : — 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

*  L'^tter  of  Mary  Boatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Macpherson'i  traa 
wct'nna  from  Nairne's  Stuart  Papers. 
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•*  Bat  MM  you  are  lott  if  you  quit  your  employments,  I  see  likewise,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  office  as  things  are 
DOW  situated,  so  that  your  interest  itself  now  declares  for  your  honour.  You  can- 
not be  in  safety  without  discharging  your  duty,  and  the  time  is  precious  to  you 
•tf  well  as  to  OS.*' 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  royal  writer  replies,  with  equal  dignity  and 
diplomacy,  to  some  claoae  in  Marlborough's  letter  relating  to  Mrs. 
Blashaoa,  the  saccessful  rival  who  had  supplanted  his  duchess  in  his 
sovereign's  regard : 

^  The  advice  you  give  us  in  sending  us  to  the  new  favourite  is  very  obliging; 
but  what  can  we  hope  from  a  stranger,  who  has  no  obligation  to  us  ?  Whereas 
u-e  have  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  depend  upon  you,  since  we  have  now 
but  the  rame  interest  to  manage,  and  you  have  the  power  to  put  Mr.  Matthews 
[ker  mm]  in  a  condition  to  protect  you.  Lay  aside,  then,  I  beseech  you,  your 
resolution  of  retiring.  Take  courage,  and,  without  losing  naore  time,  send  us  a 
person  in  whom  you  can  have  an  entire  confidence ;  or  if  you  have  not  such  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one  whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  concert 
matters  for  our  common  interest,  which  can  never  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
We  shall  know  by  your  speedy  and  positive  answer  to  this  letter  what  judgment 
we  can  form  of  our  afiairs."' 

-  Matters  hung  on  a  perilous  balance  for  the  protestant  succession  when 
a  correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  a  sample,  was  going  on  between 
the  mother  of  the  chevalier  de  Sl  Greorge  and  the  commander  of  the 
British  array,  of  which  the  said  chevalier  himself  was  within  a  morning's 
ride.  Perhaps  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  her  vindictive  pas- 
sions and  governing  energies,  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  the 
game  that  was  played  by  Marlborough  in  1688,  at  Salisbury,  might 
have  been  counteracted  by  a  more  astounding  change  of  coloura  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scarpe,  in  1710.  Ninety  thousand  a  year  was,  however, 
too  much  to  be  hazarded  by  a  man  whose  great  object  in  life  was  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  having  acquired,  to  keep  iL  He  took  the  wiser  part, 
that  of  trimming,  in  readiness  to  sail  with  any  wind  that  might  spring  up, 
but  waited  to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide  of  fortune  would  flow.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  withal,  that  Mary  Beatrice  neither  makes  professions 
in  her  letter,  nor  holds  out  any  prospect  of  reward.  ^^  I  must  not  finbh 
my  letter,"  she  says,  in  conclusion,  ^  without  thanking  you  for  pro- 
mising to  assist  me  in  my  suit  at  the  treaty  of  peace,"  meaning  the  pay- 
ment of  her  jointure  and  arrears,  for  which  Marlborough  had  always 
been  an  advocate  under  the  rose,  for  he  took  good  care  not  to  commit 
himself  by  a  public  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  that  head.  ^^  My  cause," 
continues  the  royal  widow,  meekly,  ^  is  so  just,  that  J  have  all  reason 
to  hope  I  shall  gain  it ;  at  least,  I  flatter  myself  that  Mr.  Matthew^s 
sister  [her  step-^aughtery  queen  Anne]  is  of  too  good  a  disposition  to 
oppose  it."* 

The  pretence  made  by  Anne,  or  her  ministers,  for  withholding  the 
provision  guaranteed  by  parliament  for  her  father's  widow,  that  the  fund 

*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  printed  in  Macphernn's 
dornincou  from  Naime's  Collection  in  the  Scotch  College. 
» Ibid. 
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roted  to  king  William  for  that  purpose  had  been  applied,  since  his  death, 
to  other  uses,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  legal  excuse,  especially 
since  the  death  of  the  other  queen-dowager,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  had 
placed  her  appanage  and  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  bitter  penury,  would  gladly  have  accepted  in  lieu 
of  her  own. 

Marlborough^s  correspondence  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George,  in  one  of  his  droll  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  dated 
Arras,  July  25th,  1710 — 

*'I  shall  not  write  to  the  queen,  to-dajr,  having  nothing  to  aay  to  her  more 
than  whai  is  done.  Present  my  duty  to  her.  *  *  *  I  have  at  last  quite 
done  with  physic,  and  I  hope  with  my  ague,  and  that  with  only  ten  doses  of 
quinquina ;  but  I  shall  still  keep  possession  of  my  gatehouse  till  the  army  re- 
moves, which  must  be  soon.  Oar  Hector  [VUlan]  doth  talk  of  fighting  in  his 
chariot,  but  I  don't  believe  him.  especially  now  that  the  conferences  of  peace  are 
certainly  renewed.  •  •  •  You  will  have  seen  before  this,  Gnmey's  [ifaWfav 
rough's]  letter  to  Daniel  [Berwick],  and  another  to  Hector,  in  which  Folleue*f 
[queen  Mary  Beairice'i]  children  [himself  and  the  princess  his  sister]  are  men- 
tioned.    I  find  Hector  very  willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power  for  them."'^ 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  very  lively  and  amusing,  but  chiefly  relating 
to  a  masked  ball,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  In  his  next  he  says, 
^  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  my  sister's  letter  of  the  30th,  that  the  queen 
had  been  ill  at  Marli,  but  am  mighty  glad  it  is  so  well  over.  Present 
her  my  duty.'* 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  wrote  very  frequently  to  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  during  his  absence  with  the  army.  Their  letters,  if  pre- 
served, would  be  of  no  common  interest,  endearing  and  confidential  at 
the  style  of  both  these  royal  ladies  was,  considering  too  the  romantic 
position  occupied  by  the  prince.  As  for  him,  he  was  just  two-and- 
twenty,  and  writes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  his  uncle,  Charles  II.,  at  the 
same  age.' 

**  I  gave  the  nr.areschal,"  he  says,  ^  this  day  the  queen^s  packet  [containing  her 
letter  to  Marlborough,]  which  I  reckon  gone  by  this  time.  Though  Follette  has 
said  nothing  of  her  children,  yet  Hector  has  again  writ  about  them.  I  could 
not  put  otf  his  writing  about  them  till  I  heard  from  you,  because  he  had  now  no 
other  protence,  as  I  thought  he  had.  Pray  send  me  back  Gurney's  [Martt^ 
rough's]  letter  to  him  [VUiart]^  for  he  wants  the  name  of  the  colonel  tliat  is  in  iL* 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  to  spare  herself  the  painful  attempt  at  keep- 
ing up  the  shadowy  imitation  of  a  royal  court,  had  withdrawn  with  her 
daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  her  apartments  in  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  where  they  lived  in  the  deepest  retirement  Her  majesty  occa- 
sionally paid  fiying  visits  to  Sl  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
councils,  and  transacting  business ;  but  her  ministers  generally  came  to 
wait  on  her  at  the  convent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  passed  her  time  when  on  a 

*  M.irpherfion's  Stuart  Papers,  fVom  Nairno's  Original  Papers  in  tlie   Scotch 

*  St>o  his  playful  letter  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  from  4he  camp  at  Arlien,  dmtsC 
June  'J(l,  in  ^Wpberson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16*2,  octavo  edition. 
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Tisit  to  the  conrent  of  Chaillot,  is  thus  detailed  by  one  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics attached  to  that  foundation.  ^  At  eight  o'clock  she  rises,  having 
previously  read  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
with  great  attention,  and  afler  that  some  of  the  circular  letters  of  the 
convent,  containing  the  records  of  departed  sisters  of  the  order,  of  dis- 
tinguished piety.  She  possesses,''  continues  our  author,  ^^a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  blessed  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  our  holy 
founder,  so  that  she  is  able  to  cite  the  finest  passages  on  occasion, 
which  she  always  does  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  one  knows  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  eloquence  of  her  words,  or  the  aptness  of  her 
wit  She  knows  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English,  and  will  talk  con- 
secutively in  each  of  these  languages,  without  mixing  them,  or  making 
the  slightest  mistake.  But  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  observation 
in  this  princess,  is,  the  admirable  charity  and  moderation  with  which 
she  speaks  of  every  one :  of  her  enemies  she  would  rather  not  speak — 
following  the  precept  of  our  holy  founder,  ^  that  when  nothing  good 
can  be  said,  it  is  best  to  say  nothing."  She  has  never  used  one  word 
of  complaint  or  invective  of  any  of  them,  neither  has  she  betrayed  impa- 
tience of  their  prosperity,  or  joy  at  their  suftrings.  She  said  little  of 
them,  and  recommended  those  about  her  to  imitate  her  example ;  yeC 
she  assured  us  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  them,  but  rather 
pleasure.  If  she  heard  either  good  or  evil  news,  she  recognised  the 
hand  of  God  in  both  alike,  often  repeating  the  words  of  the  holy  Psalm- 
ist, ^  I  was  silent,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  that 
hast  done  it."* 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  on  leaving  her  chamber  the 
qoeen  always  entered  her  oratory,  where  she  spent  an  hour  in  her  private 
devotions;  she  afterwards  attended  the  public  services  of  the  church, 
then  returned  to  dress  for  the  day.  She  either  dined  in  her  own  chano- 
ber,  or  in  the  refectory  with  the  community,  where  she  seated  herself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sisters  near  the  abbess.  Her  ladies  occupied  a  table 
by  themselves ;  she  was  always  served  by  two  of  the  nuns.  At  ten 
o'clock  one  of  the  sisters  read  to  her  for  half  an  hour,  from  the  Imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  d  Kempis,  or  some  good  book  on  the 
love  of  God. 

She  observed  all  the  regulations  of  the  convent,  when  with  the  com- 
munity ;  and  read,  listened,  meditated,  or  worked  with  them,  as  if  she 
had  belonged  to  the  order. 

If  there  were  any  sick  persons  in  the  infirmary,  she  always  visited 
them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  During  her  retreats  to  Chaillot,  she 
received  visits  from  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  and  almost  all  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood.  She  once  assisted  at  the  profession  of  a  novice, 
whom  she  led  by  the  hand  to  the  altar,  to  receive  the  veil,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  her  own  name  Marie  Beatrice.' 

Tlie  reverence,  modesty,  and  profound  silence  which  she  observed  at 
church  were  very  edifying.  If  they  brought  to  her  letters  from  her  son, 
she  never  opened  them  in  that  holy  place,  or  withdrew  till  the  service 

>  Records  of  Chniliot,  in  tlie  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris.  *  Ibid. 
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rt,  when  she  retired  into  the  Hacriety,  and  read  Ihem  there, 

■iiierly  done  with  regard  lo  ihoae  from  the  king,  her  laie 

1.' 

economy  had  doubtless  as  much  lo  do  wiih  these  relreals  o( 

•ea.  lo  ihe  convent  of  Chaillol,  as  devotion.    She  could  live 

;es8  her  daughter  and  their  ladiea  at  a  very  Iriliiug  espense, 

asiic  observations,  were  regarded  be  virtues.  The  self-deny- 
ciised  by  Mary  Beatrice,  while  an  inmaie  of  ihis  convent, 

expend  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  upon  herself,  in 
iral  suffering  and  scarcity.     One  day,  when  she  uos  indis- 
ling  ill  her  own  aparlmeni  al  Chaillot,  the  two  nuns  who 
ler  observed  that  she  was  vexed  at  Bonjethixig,  and  spoke 
y  Sirickland,  the  keeper  of  her  privy  purse,  whose  office 
'rinlend  ihe  purveyances  for  ihe  queen's  private  table.     As 
poke  in  English,  ihe  nuns  did  not  understand  whai  ii  was 
eased  her,  but  in  the  evening  she  said  "  that  she  was  sotry 
jpoken  so  sharply  lo  lady  Strickland,  who  had  served  her 
nearly  ihirly  years."     They  then  look   ihe  liberty  of  in- 
iliat  lady  had  done  to  annoy  her  majesty.    "  She  thought,'' 
1,  "  thftt  u  J  wu  &al  w^ll,  I  should  like  some  young  par- 
'  dinner,  but  they  are  very  dear  at  this  time,  and  I  confers 
hat  such  cosdy  dainties  should  be  procured  for  me,  when 
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exclaimed  the  old  ecclesiastic,  ^  it  is  the  besetting  sin  of  your  people ;  I 
▼erily  beliere,  that  if  1  were  dressed  in  hare-skin,  they  would  poach 
me."  * 

The  queen  then  gave  orders  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no  game 
should  be  purchased  for  her  table,  or  even  brought  into  the  chateau, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  account  of  whence  it  came,  lest 
she  should  be  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  evil  deeds  of  her  followers. 
Doubtless  the  well-«tocked  preserves  of  his  French  majesty  were  some- 
what the  worse  for  the  vicinity  of  fox-hunting  Jacobite  squires,  and 
other  starving  members  of  the  British  colony  at  St.  Germains,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sylvan  sports,  and  had  no  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence than  practising  their  wood-craft  illegally  on  their  royal  neighbour's 
hares  and  pheasants.  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  more  annoyed  at  these 
trespasses,  because  it  appeared  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  herself,  her  family,  and  followers, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  allowed  the  use  of  his  dogs,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  chase,  to  her  late  consort  and  their  son. 

While  at  Chaillot,  the  queen  and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin's  third  son,  the  duke  de  Berri,  with  mademoi- 
selle d^rleans,  but  they  were  both  at  that  time  so  depressed  in  spirits 
by  the  suflerings  of  their  faithful  friends  at  St.  Grermains,  and  the  failure 
of  all  present  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  sadden  the  nuptial  rite  by  their  appearance.  The  king 
of  France,  knowing  how  unhappy  they  were,  excused  them  from  assist- 
ing at  the  ceremonud ;  but  the  court  ladies  were  ordered  to  be  in  grand 
eostume  for  their  state  visit  of  congratulation  at  Marli,  the  following 
evening.  When  they  arrived,  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  great 
Bobles,  were  disposed  at  difierent  card-tables,  and,  according  to  the  eti- 
quette of  that  time,  the  queen  and  princess  made  their  visits  of  congra- 
tulation at  each  of  them.  They  then  returned  to  their  calm  abode  at 
Chaillot,  without  participation  in  the  diversions  of  the  court' 

The  chevalier  de  St  George  returned  from  the  army  at  the  end  of  the 
Cttnpaiffn,  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  He  came  to  see  his  mother  and  sister 
at  Qiaillot,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  welcomed ;  all  three  assisted  at 
die  commemorative  service  of  their  church,  on  the  1 6th  of  September, 
the  anniversary  of  James  II.'s  death.  The  next  day  the  chevalier  es- 
corted bis  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  back  to  St.  Germains ;  but  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  always  passed  several  days  at  that  mournful  season  m 
frsting,  lH«yer,  and  absolute  retirement,  remained  at  the  convent  for  that 
purpose ;  she  was  also  sufiering  from  indisposition,  it  appears,  from  an 
observation  in  the  following  afiectionate  little  billet,  which  the  princess 
Louisa  wrote  to  her  beloved  parent  before  she  went  to  bed : 

**  Madame,  —  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  your  migesty  this  evening,  not 
being  able  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  as  the  groom  does  not  go  till  aAer  dinner.  I 
am  here  onljr  in  person,  for  my  heart  and  soul  are  still  at  Chaillot  at  your  feet, 
%io  happy  if  1  could  flatter  myself  that  your  majesty  has  thought  one  moorjent 
this  evening  on  your  poor  daughter,  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  you.     We 

>  Diary  of  Chaillot    MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
'  Memoires  de  St  Simon,  vol.  viii.,  p.  366. 
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arrived  licre  jii.>ft  as  it  was  striking  nine.  The  king;  thank  God  1  is  very  little 
fatigued,  and  has  eaten  a  good  supper.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  parcloii 
this  sad  scrawl,  hut  having  only  just  arrived,  my  writing-table  is  in  great  disor- 
der. I  hope  this  will  find  your  majesty  much  better  than  we  left  you,  after  a 
good  night's  rest. 

**  I  am,  witk  more  respect  than  ever,  your  migesty^s  most  bnmbia  and  obedient 
daughter  and  servant,  Loviii  Mabii. 

**At  ist.  Germains,  this  17th  Sept,  in  the  evening.*** 

Most  precious,  of  course,  must  this  unaffected  tribute  of  filial  devotion 
have  been  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  faded  ink  and  half 
obliterated  characters  of  the  crumpled  and  almost  illegibly-scribbled  let- 
ter, which  was  too  soon  to  become  a  relic  of  the  young  warm-hearted 
writer,  testify  how  often  it  has  been  bathed  in  a  mother's  tears. 

Mary  Beatrice  made  her  daughter  very  happy,  by  writing  to  her  by 
her  son^s  physician,  Dr.  Wood ;  and  her  royal  highness  responds,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  lover,  in  the  following  pleasant  letter : — 


"  Madam, — Mr.  Wood  gave  me  yesterday  the  letter  your  majesty  has  done 
the  honour  of  writing  to  me.  I  received  it  with  inexpressible  joy ;  for  nothing 
can  equal  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  hearing  from  you,  when  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  absent  from  you.  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  improved  in  health,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to-morrow  to  undertake  the  journey  with 
safety.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  impatient  I  am  to  kiss  your  majesty's  hand,  and 
to  *e!l  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  diat  I  can  see  nothing,  nor  attend  to  anything, 
when  I  am  away  from  you.  The  last  few  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been 
weary,  fur  I  care  for  nothing,  without  you. 

^  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  seemed  to  me  like  two  ages.  Yesterday  I  had 
not  even  the  king,  my  brother,  for  you  know  he  was  the  whole  day  at  Versailles. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  pace  up  and  down  the  balcony,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
only  went  to  the  recolUtt.'* 

Meaning  that  she  attended  one  of  the  short  services  in  the  Franciscan 
convent.  Iler  royal  highness,  however,  goes  on  to  confess  to  her  absent 
mamma,  that  she  provided  herself  with  better  amusement  in  the  a^quri ; 
for  she  says — 

**  In  the  evening,  finding  a  good  many  of  the  ]roung  people  had  asaembled 
themselves  together  below,  I  sent  in  quest  of  a  violin,  and  we  danced  country 
dances  till  the  king  returned,  which  was  not  till  supper-time.  I  could  write  till 
to-morrov  without  being  able  to  express  half  the  veneration  and  respect  that  I 
owe  to  jour  majesty,  and,  if  I  miprht  presume  to  add,  the  tenderness  I  cherish 
for  you,  jf  you  will  permit  that  term  to  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
who  will  venture  to  add,  that  her  inclination — even  more  than  her  duty— com- 
pels  li(>r  to  respect  and  honour  your  majesty  more  than  it  is  possible  either  tc 
imagine  or  express,  and  which  her  heart  alone  can  feel.'*  * 

Marv'  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  spoilt  the  winter  there  with  her  children.  She  and  her  son  held  their 
sefiaratc  little  courts  under  the  same  roof:  he  as  king,  and  she  as  qneen- 
mother  of  Kni;land,  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  royalty.  Theii  poverty 
would  huve  Pxpo8e<l  them  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  French  courtiers  and 
wits,  if  compassion  for  their  misfortunes,  and  admiration  for  the  dignity 

Thiiillot  MSS.,  Archives  au  Roynume  de  France. 

•Froiii  the  original   French  Autograph  Letter,  preserved   among  the  Chaillol 
Collection,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
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with  which  the  fallen  queen  had  supported  all  her  trials,  had  not  invnsted 
her  with  a  romantic  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalric  nation.  From  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  all  regarded  her 
as  an  object  of  reverential  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  in  April  171 1,  Louis  XIV.  sent  his  grand 
chamberlain  the  due  de  Bouillon,  to  announce  his  loss  to  Mary  Beatrice 
and  her  son ;  this  was  done  with  the  same  ceremony,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  reality,  what  he  thought  it  proper  to  style  them,  the  king  and 
queen-mother  of  Great  Britain.  Mary  Beatrice  paid  Louis  a  private  visit 
of  sympathy  at  Marli,  the  day  his  son  was  interred.  Her  daughter,  the 
princess  Louisa,  accompanied  her,  but  it  was  observed  that  her  majesty 
left  her  in  the  coach,  for  the  dauphin  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  she 
feared  to  expose  her  darling  to  the  risk  of  the  infection,  by  allowing  her 
to  enter  the  palace.  She  excused  the  absence  of  her  son  for  the  same 
reason.  State  visits  of  condolence  were  aAerwards  paid  by  her  and  her 
son  in  due  form  to  every  member  of  the  royal  family.  These  were  re- 
turned, on  the  21st  of  April,  by  the  French  princes  and  princesses  in  a 
body,  greatly  resembling  a  funeral  procession,  for  the  ladies  wore 
mourning  hoods,  and  the  gentlemen  muffling  cloaks.  Their  first  visit 
was  paid  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  where  the  respect  demanded  by 
him  as  titular  king  of  England,  forbade  the  mourners  to  be  seated ;  there- 
fore, after  a  few  solemn  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  chamber  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was, 
with  all  her  ladies,  in  deep  mourning,  to  receive  them.  Six  fauteuils 
were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  privileged — namely,  herself, 
her  son,  the  new  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Beni — the  latter,  as  the  wife  of  a  grandson  of  France,  took  precedence 
of  her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  were  only  allowed 
folding  chairs.* 

When  the  party  were  seated,  Mary  Beatrice  apologized  for  not  being, 
herself,  €n  manle — that  ia  to  say,  dressed  in  a  mourning  hood  to  receive 
them,  but  this,  as  she  always  wore  the  veil  and  garb  of  a  widow,  was  ^ 
incompatible  with  her  own  costume,  in  which  she  could  not  make  any  * 
alteration,  even  out  of  respect  to  the  late  dauphin.  When  this  was  re- 
peated to  Louis  XIV.,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
ezeoae  made  by  the  widowed  queen,  and  kindly  said,  ^  he  would  not 
have  wished  her  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings  by  altering  her  costume, 
to  assume  a  mourning  hood,  even  if  it  had  been  for  himself  instead  of 
his  son,  the  dauphin.'^ ' 

After  the  princes  and  princesses  had  conversed  with  Mary  Beatrice  a 
few  minutes,  they  all  rose,  and  signified  their  wish  ^^  of  returning  the 
visits  of  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  of  England,''  as  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  U.  was  always  styled  in  France,  but  the  queen  pre- 
vented them,  by  sending  for  her.  She  was  satisfied  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  her  daughter  that  punctilious  mark  of  respect.  The 
princem  had  absented  herself  because  it  was  proper  that  her  visits  of 
condolence   should    be   separately  acknowledged,  and    also   because 


"  St.  Simoa.  •  Ibid. 
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etiquette  forbade  her  to  sit  in  her  mother^s  presence  on  this  occasion, 
and  if  she  stood  the  French  princesses  must  also ;  for,  as  a  king^s  daughter, 
she  took  precedence  of  them  all. 

A  protestant  consort,  a  crowned  head,  withal,  and  one  who  possessed 
this  powerful  recommendation  to  her  favour,  that  he  had  expressed  a 
romantic  inclination  to  espouse  her  brother's  cause,  was  about  this  time 
proposed  for  the  princess  Louisa ;  no  other  than  that  erratic  northern 
luminary,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.'  The  maternal  tenderness  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  in  all  probability,  revolted  from  sacrificing  her  lovely  and  ac- 
complished daughter  to  so  formidable  a  spouse. 

^^  In  the  summer  of  17 1 1 ,  the  chevalier  de  St  George  made  an  incognito 
tour  through  many  of  the  provinces  of  France ;  and  Mary  Beatrice,  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  up  her  melancholy  imitation  of  queenly 
state  at  St.  Germains  in  his  absence,  withdrew  with  the  princess  her 
daughter  to  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  It  was  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent,  alone,  that  the  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  the  cares  and  quarrels  that  harassed  her  in  her 
exiled  court — a  court  made  up  of  persons  of  ruined  fortunes,  with 
breaking  hearts  and  tempers  soured  by  disappointment,  who,  instead  of 
being  united  in  tliat  powerful  bond  of  friendship,  which  a  fellowship  in 
suffering  for  the  same  cause  should  have  knit,  were  engaged  in  constant 
altercations  and  struggles  for  pre-eminence.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
fallen  queen  preferred  the  peaceful  cell  of  a  recluse  from  the  world  and 
its  turmoils,  to  the  empty  parade  of  royalty,  which  she  was  condemned 
to  support  in  her  borrowed  palace  at  St.  Germains,  where  every  chamber 
had  its  separate  intrigues,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad  for  air  and 
exercise,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service  of  her  church,  she 
was  beset  with  the  importunities  of  starving  petitioners,  who,  with  cries 
and  moving  words,  or  the  more  touching  appeal  of  pale  cheeks  and 
tearful  eyes,  besought  her  for  that  relief  which  she  had  no  means  of 
bestowing  ?  Even  her  youthful  daughter,  who  by  nature  was  inclined 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  court,  and  the  sylvan  pastimes  of  the 
forest,  or  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine,  with  her  beloved  companions, 
and  to  look  on  Chaillot  as  a  very  lugubrious  place,  now  regarded  it  as 
a  refuge  from  the  varied  miseries  with  which  she  saw  her  royal  mother 
oppressed  at  Sl  Germains.  They  arrived  at  the  convent  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  were  received  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns  with  the  usual 
marks  of  respect  The  following  day  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  a  letter  written  by  the  bishop  of  Strashurg  to  the  abbe  Roguette, 
full  of  commendations  of  her  son,  whom  he  had  seen  during  his  travels. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  tenour  of  this  letter,  and 
tlie  quaint  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  she  requested  it  might  be  put  in 
the  drawer  of  the  archives  of  James  II.,  to  be  kept  with  other  contem- 
porary records,  which  she  carefully  preserved  of  her  royal  consort  and 
their  son.  The  next  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  chevalier  him- 
self, giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  he  had 
noticed  during  his  travels.     Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  ^  having 

'  Stuart  Papers. 
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visited  the  hospital  and  the  silk  factories  of  Lyons ;  in  the  latter,  he  had 
been  struck  with  surprise,  at  seeing  2000  reels  worked  by  one  wheel.'' ' 
An  observation  from  which  we  learn  that  France  was  much  in  advance 
of  England,  in  machinery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
looms,  worked  by  water  instead  of  hands,  performed,  on  a  small  scale, 
at  Lyons,  some  of  the  wonders  which  we  see  achieved  by  the  power  of 
steam  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  the  present  age.  Like  all  the 
royal  Stuarts,  the  son  of  James  IL  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  arts  of 
peaceful  life,  and  the  progress  of  domestic  civilization.  His  letters  to 
his  mother,  during  this  tour,  abounded  with  remarks  on  these  subjects. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  great  satisfaction  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  at 
the  good  sense  which  led  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  matters  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  people,  in  case  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  nuns  were  much  more 
charmed  at  the  prince  telling  his  royal  mother,  ^^  that  he  had  been  desi- 
rous of  purchasing  for  the  princess,  his  sister,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tpecimens  of  the  silks  made  at  Lyons,  for  a  petticoat,  but  they  had  not 
■hown  him  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her  use ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, wisely  summoned  female  taste  to  his  aid,  by  begging  Madame 
L'Intendante  to  undertake  the  choice  for  him,  and  she  had  written  to 
him,  ^  that  she  believed  that  she  had  succeeded  better  than  his  majesty, 
•o  he  hoped  his  sister  would  have  a  petticoat  of  the  most  rich  and 
splendid  brocade  that  could  be  procured,  to  wear  in  the  winter,  when 
•he  left  off  her  mourning."  ^  The  genuine  affection  for  his  sister,  which 
18  indicated  by  this  little  trait,  may  well  atone  for  its  simplicity.  Mary 
Beatrice,  having  no  allowance  of  any  kind  for  her  daughter,  was  pre- 
duded  by  her  poverty  from  indulging  her  maternal  pride,  by  decking 
her  in  rich  array.  The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  enough  of 
the  Frenchman  in  him  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  subject  of 
dress,  was  perhaps  aware  of  deficiencies  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  fair 
■iiter,  when  he  took  so  much  pains  to  procure  for  her  a  dress,  calculated 
to  give  her,  on  her  re-appearance  at  the  French  coiu^  the  eclat  of  a 
splendid  toilette  to  set  off  her  natural  charms. 

The  pure,  unselfish  afiection  which  united  the  disinherited  son  and 
daughter  of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  in  exile  and  poverty,  affords  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  political  jealousies  and  angry  passions  which 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  triumphant  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against 
each  other,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his 
throne  and  supplanting  their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  should 
be  induced  to  listen  to  the  flattering  insinuations  of  persons  in  her  court, 
who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a  throne 
than  her  brother.  The  duke  of  Perth,  when  governor  to  the  prince, 
always  intreated  him  to  imitate  the  gracious  and  popular  manners  of  his 
sister,  telling  him  ^  that  he  ought  to  make  it  his  study  to  acquire  that 
which  was  with  her  free  and  spontaneous."  3 

'  MS.  Memonals  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
•ItMd.  'Ibid. 
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93  received  a  rery  aiuusine  Idler  from  her  lirniher,  on  Hit 

n  incognito  visU  lo  ihe  army  unJer  ihe  commaiHJ   of  the 

slere  of  Chaillol,  by  reading  this  letter  aloud   lo  ihem  Bl 

igh  she  had  read  it  previously,  could  not  refrain  from  com- 
wiity  and  agreeable  style  in  which  il  was  written.    She 
"  that  her  son  would  certainly  render  himself  greatly  loved 
,  wherever  he  went,"  adding,  "  thai  she  had  heen  surprised 
id  written  lo  lord  Middlelon,  about  two  tleserlera  from  the 
Berwick,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  army,  and 
hemaelvea  to  general  Raon,  a  German,  who  (Commanded 
he  duke  of  Savoy.     When  Ihey  arrived,  general  Itaon  was 
:y  of  a  French  village,  who  had  come  to  treat  about  a  coo- 
ing informed  of  the  circumstance,  he  ordered  ihem  lo  be 
re  him,  but,  instead  of  giving  them  the  flatteiing  recepiion 

'm  very  slemly,  "  You  are  very  base  lo  deaerl  your  army. 
ders  your  conduct  still  more  infamoua,  is  your  doing  so  at 
king  of  England,  your  maater,  is  there."'     "  i  was  sur- 
inueil  the  queen,  "to  learn  ihat  a  German  had  so  much 
to  venture  lo  give  my  son  the  name  of  king."     "  It  seems, 
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towards  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  Mary  Beatrice  had  sent 
some  silver  medals  of  her  son  to  several  of  her  old  friends  in  England 
Among  the  rest,  to  that  errant  Jacobite  lady,  the  duchess  of  Gordon , 
these  medals  bore  the  profile  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  with  a 
superscription,  endowing  him  with  the  title  of  James  HI.,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Fiance.  On  the  reverse  was  the  map  of  the  Bri- 
tannic empire,  with  a  legend,  implying  that  these  dominions  would  be 
restored  to  him,  as  their  rightful  king. 

The  duchess  of  Gordon,  to  try  how  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  stood 
a^cted  towards  a  counter-revolution,  sent  one  of  these  medals  as  a 
present  to  tlie  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  It  was  received  by 
that  learned  body  with  enthusiasm,  and  Robert  Dundas,  of  Amiston, 
being  deputed  to  convey  their  acknowledgments  to  her  grace,  told  her, 
^  that  the  faculty  of  advocates  thanked  her  for  presenting  them  with 
the  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  hoped  her  grace  would 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  medal  to  commemorate 
the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  of  rebel- 
lion, usurpation,  treason,  and  whiggery.''* 

Such  was  the  weakness  of  queen  Anne's  regnal  power  in  Scotland  at 
that  time,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  seditious  declaration  till  the 
Hanoverian  envoy  complained  of  it  to  the  queen.  In  consequence  of 
his  representation,  orders  were  given  to  sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord- 
tdvocate,  to  proceed  against  Dundas ;  but  the  prosecution  was  presently 
dropped,  and  Dundas  not  only  printed  his  speech,  but  defended  it,  in  a 
still  more  treasonable  pamphlet,  which,  in  due  time,  found  its  way,  not 
only  to  St.  Germains,  but  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  was  highly 
relished  by  the  nuns. 

Once,  when  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to 
the  throne  of- Britain  were  discussed,  the  princess  Louisa  said,  ^  For  my 
part,  I  am  best  pleased  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  future."  ^  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies  of  God,  that  it  is  hidden  from  our  sight," 
observed  the  queen.  ^  When  I  first  passed  over  to  France,  if  any  one 
had  told  me  I  should  have  to  remain  there  two  years,  1  should  have 
been  in  despair;  and  1  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two-and-twenty 
—God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  having  so  decreed." ' 

^  It  seems  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  princess,  ^^  that  persons  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  born  in  adversity,  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who 
have  su^red  a  reverse ;  never  having  tasted  good  fortune,  they  are  not 
so  sensible  of  their  calamities ;  besides,  they  always  have  hope  to  en- 
c<HiTBge  them.  Were  it  not,"  continued  she,  ^  for  that,  it  would  be 
very  melancholy  to  pass  the  fair  season  of  youth  in  a  life  so  full  of 
sadness." 

Sister  Catharine  Angelique  told  her  royal  highness,  that  her  grand- 
mother, queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  accustomed  to  tliank  God  that  he 
had  made  her  a  queen,  and  an  unfortunate  queen.  ^  Thus,  madam," 
continued  the  old  religieuse,  ^  it  is,  in  reality,  a  great  blessing  that  your 

*  Macpherson's  History  of  England. 
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royal  highness  has  not  found  yourself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures and  distinctions  pertaining  to  your  rank  and  age." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  queen,  turning  to  her  daughter,  **  I  regard  it  in  the 
same  light,  and  have  often  been  thankful,  both  on  yonr  account  and 
that  of  my  son,  that  you  are,  at  present,  even  as  you  are.  The  incli- 
nation you  both  have  for  pleasure  might  otherwise  have  carried  you 
beyond  due  bounds." '  Such  were  the  lessons  of  Christian  philosophy 
with  which  the  royal  mother  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  children  to 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  had  placed  them  in  a 
situation  so  humiliating  to  their  pride,  and  that  ambition  which  is  gen- 
erally a  propensity  inseparable  from  royal  blood. 

Catharine  Angelique  told  the  queen  and  princess,  '^  that  their  royal 
foundress,"  as  she  called  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  '^  in  the  midst  of  her 
misfortunes,  was  glad  to  be  a  queen,  and  that  she  would  sometimes  say, 
^  It  is  always  a  fine  title,  and  I  should  not  like  to  relinquish  it.' " 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Mary  Beatrice,  **  I  can  truly  say,  that  1 
never  found  any  happiness  in  that  envied  title.  I  never  wished  to  be 
queen  of  England  :  for  I  loved  king  Charles  very  sincerely,  and  was  so 
greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  I  dared  not  show  how  much  1  grieved 
for  his  loss,  lest  1  should  have  been  accused  of  grimace."' 

It  was  during  one  of  those  conversations  that  the  name  of  the  late 
queen  dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  being  brought  up,  the  princess 
Louisa  asked  her  mother,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  reported 
partiality  of  that  queen  for  the  earl  of  Feversham  ?  "  No !"  replied 
Mary  Beatrice ;  "  not  the  slightest."  "  It  is  very  strange,"  observed  the 
princess,  thoughtfully,  ^  how  such  invidious  rumours  get  into  circu- 
lation ;  but,"  continued  she,  ^^  the  prudence  of  your  majesty's  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  defv  scandal  itself,  which  has  never  dared  to  attack 
your  name."  ^^  Ton  are  too  young  to  know  anything  about  such  mat- 
ters, my  child,"  replied  the  queen,  gravely.  *^  Pardon  me,  madam," 
rejoined  the  princess,  ^^  these  things  are  always  known  :  for,  as  one  of 
the  ancient  poets  has  said  of  princes,  ^  Their  faults  write  themselves  in 
the  public  records  of  their  times.'  "* 

Mary  Beatrice  enjoyed  unwonted  repose  of  mind  and  body  at  this 
season.  She  had  cast  all  her  cares  on  a  higher  power,  and  passed  her 
time  quietly  in  the  cloi}<ter,  in  the  society  of  her  lovely  and  beloved 
daughter,  in  whose  tender  affection  she  tasted  as  much  happiness  as  her 
widowf»d  heart  was  capable  of  experiencing.  The  lively  letters  of  her 
son,  who  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  cheered  the  royal  recluse, 
and  furnished  conversation  for  the  evening  hours  of  recreation,  when 
the  nil  MS  were  permitted  to  relax  their  thoughts  from  devotional  sub- 
jects, and  Join  in  conversation,  or  listen  to  that  of  their  illustrious  in- 
mates. It  was  then  that  Mary  Beatrice  would  occasionally  relieve  her 
overburthened  mind,  by  talking  of  the  events  of  her  past  life;  and 
deeply  is  it  to  he  regretted  that  only  disjointed  fragments  remain  of  the 
diary  kept  by  the  nun  who  employed  herself  in  recording  the  reminis- 
rences  of  the  fallen  queen. 
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Oecisioully  the  holy  sister  enters  into  particnlarB  rnore  minute  than 
interesting  to  the  geneial  reader,  such  as  the  days  on  which  her  majesty 
took  medicine,  and  very  often  the  drugs  of  which  it  was  compounded 
are  enumerated.  Successive  doses  of  quinquinna,  with  white  powder 
of  whalebone,  and  the  waters  of  St.  Remi,  appear  to  have  been  a  standing 
prescription  with  her.  By  the  skill  of  her  French  surgeon,  Beaulieu, 
the  progress  oi  the  cancer  had  been  arrested  so  completely,  that  it  was 
regarded  at  this  period  as  almost  cured  ;  whether  this  were  attributable 
to  her  perseverance  in  the  above  prescription,  or  to  the  diversion  caused 
in  her  fiivour  by  a  painful  abscess,  which  fixed  on  one  of  her  fingers  at 
this  time,  may  be  a  question,  perhaps,  among  persons  skilled  in  the 
healing  art  Mary  Beatrice  sufiered  severely  with  her  finger,  and  her 
sufiferings  were  aggravated  by  the  tedious  proceedings  of  Beaulieu,  who 
had  become  paralytic  in  her  service,  and  though  his  right  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,  was  so  tenacious  of  his  office,  that  he  would  not  suifer  any 
one  to  touch  his  royal  mistress  but  himself.  Her  ladies,  and  even  the 
nuns,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  his  inefi^ctual  attempts  at  performing  ope- 
rations with  a  trembling  uncertain  hand,  and  said  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pnt  the  queen  to  so  much  unnecessary  pain;  but  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  valued  the  infirm  old  man  for  his  faithful  services  in  past 
years^  bore  everything  with  unrufiled  patience.'  It  was  a  principle  of 
conscience  with  her,  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  about  her,  if 
she  could  avoid  it  She  was  very  careful  not  to  distinguish  one  of  her 
ladies  more  than  another,  by  any  particular  mark  of  attention,  for  all  were 
&ithfully  attached  to  her.  How  much  milder  her  temper  was  consi- 
dered by  persons  of  low  degree  than  that  of  one  of  her  ladies,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  whimsical  incident :  One  day,  at  dinner,  she 
complained  ^  that  the  glass  they  had  brought  her  was  too  large  and 
heavy  for  her  hand,"  and  asked  for  that  out  of  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  drink,  which  she  said  ^  was  both  lighter  and  prettier."  The  young 
domestic  probationer,  who  washed  the  glass  and  china  belonging  to  her 
majesty's  table,  hearing  this,  ran  in  a  great  fright  to  the  econf'^me^  and 
confessed  that  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  queen  of  England's 
drinking  glass.  ^  1  don't  mind  the  queen  knowing  that  it  was  1  who 
did  it,"  said  she ;  ^'  but  I  hope  she  will  not  tell  lady  Strickland."  Mary 
Beatrice  was  much  amused  when  this  was  repeated  to  her,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  simplicity  of  the  poor  girl.'  The  same  damsel,  whose 
name  was  Claire  Antoinette  Constantin,  being  about  to  take  the  veil,  as 
a  humble  sister  of  that  convent,  expressed  an  earnest  desire,  the  night 
before  her  profession,  to  make  a  personal  confession  to  the  queen  of 
England,  of  an  injury  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sufiering,  for  that 
she  could  not  be  happy  to  enter  upon  her  new  vocation  till  she  had  re- 
ceived her  pardon. 

The  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.,  having  had  painful  experience 
of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  o(  human  nature,  doubtless,  expected 
to  listen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  treacherous  practices,  with  regard  to 
her  private  papers  or  letters,  that  had  been  productive  of  mischief  to  her 
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interests  and  the  cause  of  her  son,  when  she  consented  to  see  the  peni- 
tent offender,  who,  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  with  great  solemnity 
confessed  a  peccadillo  that  inclined  her  majesty  to  smile.  She  spake 
the  girl  kindly ;  and  having  talked  with  her  about  her  profession,  sent 
her  away  with  a  light  heart  Mary  Beatrice  met  one  of  the  nuns  in  the 
gallery,  presently  after,  to  whom  she  said,  laughing  at  the  same  time, 
^^  Do  you  know  that  sister  Clare  Antoinette  has  just  been  asking  my 
pardon  for  causing  me  the  afflicting  loss  of  a  little  silver  cup  and  two 
coffee  spoons."  ^  It  was  derogatory  to  your  majesty,  for  her  to  say 
that  you  could  feel  any  trouble  for  such  a  loss,"  replied  the  nun,  ^  but 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  royalty."  The  queen  condescended  to  assist  in  the  profession  of  the 
humble  Claire  Antoinette.^ 

The  19th  of  September  being  a  very  rainy  day,  the  queen  did  not  ex- 
pect any  visitors,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  one  of  the  dauphiness^s 
pages  ride  into  the  court,  who  came  to  announce  that  her  ro3ral  highness 
intended  to  pay  her  majesty  and  the  princess  of  England  a  visit  after 
dinner.  She  arrived  with  her  retinue  at  four  o^clock,  accompanied  by 
her  sister-in-law,  the  duchess  de  Berri.  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  was  then  dauphiness.  The  abbess  received  them  at  the  grate, 
and  the  princess  Louisa  came  to  meet  them  in  the  cloister  leading  to  the 
queen's  suite  of  apartments.  As  soon  as  the  dauphiness  saw  her«  she 
signified  to  her  train-bearer  that  she  did  not  require  him  to  attend  her 
farther ;  and  it  seems  she  disencumbered  herself  of  her  train  at  the  «ame' 
time,  for  our  circumstantial  chronicler  says,  ^^  she  went  to  the  prinref^s 
of  England  en  corpo^"*  which  means  in  her  boddice  and  petticoat,  with- 
out the  royal  mantle  of  state,  which  was  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  off 
or  assumed  at  pleasure.  The  princess  Louisa  conducted  the  royal  guests 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  being  indisposed  was  on  her  bed. 
She  greeted  the  kind  Adelaide  in  these  words,  ^^  What  has  induced  you, 
my  dear  dauphiness,  to  come  and  dig  out  the  poor  old  woman  in  her 
cell  ?"  The  dauphiness,  made  an  affectionate  reply.  ^^  I  donU  know 
exactly  what  she  said,"  continues  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  ^^  but  the 
queen  told  me  that  she  conversed  with  her  apart  very  tenderly,  while 
the  princess  entertained  the  duchess  de  Berri."  After  some  time  her 
majesty  told  her  daughter  to  show  the  duchess  de  Berri  the  house,  and 
the  dauphiness  remained  alone  with  her.  When  the  princess  and  the 
duchess  returned,  the  dauphiness  begged  the  queen  to  allow  the  princess 
to  take  a  walk  with  her,  to  which  a  willing  assent  being  given,  they  went 
out  together. 

The  heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  gardens  unfit  for  the  promenade, 
the  royal  friends  returned  into  the  house,  and  the  princess  took  the 
dauphinef(8  to  sec  the  work,  with  which  she  seemed  much  pleased;  they 
afterwards  rejoined  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  apartment.  '•  As  it  was  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  past  four  o'clock,"  continues  our  authority,  "  her 
majprtty  did  not  offer  a  collation  to  the  dauphiness,  but  only  fish  and 
bread,  with  a  flask  of  Muscat." ' 

*  Dinry  of  the  Nun  of  Chaillot.     Ineditod  MSS,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Parift. 
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The  danphioess,  the  same  day,  gave  orders  to  the  duchess  de  Lauzun 
that  there  should  be  a  party  made  for  the  chase  in  the  Bois  de  Boulo^e^ 
on  purpose  for  the  princess  of  England,  and  a  supper  prepared  for  her 
it  the  house  of  the  duchess  at  Passy.  There  were  two  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  princess  enjoying  this  pleasure,  which  the  poverty  of 
her  royal  mother,  apparently,  rendered  insurmountable :  she  had  neither 
t  horse  that  she  could  safely  mount,  nor  a  riding  dress  fit  for  her  to  ap- 
pear in  before  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  France.  Bitter  mortifica- 
tioiis  those  for  a  youthful  beauty,  and  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
The  amiable  dauphiness,  however,  who  had  either  been  informed  of 
these  deficiencies,  or  guessed  the  state  of  her  unfortunate  cousin^s  stud 
Hid  wardrobe  appointments,  sent  one  of  her  equerries  on  the  morning 
of  the  important  day,  with  a  beautiful  well-trained  palfrey,  from  her  own 
ttible,  for  the  princesses  use,  together  with  a  splendid  riding  dress.  She 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  queen,  ^  entreating  her  to  permit  the 
princess  to  join  the  hunting  party  on  horseback,  for  she  had  sent  one 
of  the  horses  she  had  been  herself  accustomed  to  ride,'*  adding,  ^  that 
fhe  hoped  her  majesty  would  excuse  the  liberty  she  had  ventured  to 
td[e  in  presenting,  also,  one  of  her  own  hunting  dresses  to  her  royal 
bighness,  the  princess  of  England,  the  time  being  too  short  to  allow  of 
having  a  new  one  made  on  purpose.^ 

The  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind  might  have  been  offended  at  this  little  cir- 
oimstance,  but  Mary  Beatrice,  though  her  naturally  lofty  spirit  had  been 
rendered  more  painfully  sensitive  by  her  great  reverse  of  fortune,  fully 
tppreciated  the  afilectionate  freedom  of  her  royal  kinswoman,  and  wrote 
to  her  with  her  own  hand,  in  reply,  ^  that  it  would  be  very  unkind  to 
refuse  what  was  so  kindly  meant  and  courteously  offered,  that  she 
thanked  her  very  sincerely,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  have  much 
joy  in  the  pleasure  that  had  been  provided  for  her  child.' 

Meantime,  the  equerry  having  brought  the  horse  into  the  garden,  the 
princess  Louisa  mounted  there,  and  took  a  few  turns  to  try  his  paces, 
and  although  she  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
the  felt  perfectly  self-possessed  and  assured.  The  temptation  of  wend- 
ing with  the  royal  beauty  to  the  gay  greenwood,  and  describing  her 
divas  and  deportment  on  that  one  day,  of  princely  disport  with  the  dau- 
phineM  and  the  gallant  court  of  France,  must  be  resisted,  since  it  is  not 
the  life  of  Louisa  Stuart,  but  of  Mary  Beatrice  d^Este  which  at  present 
claims  the  attention  of  the  reader.* 

The  princess  and  her  governess,  lady  Middleton,  who  accompanied 
her  to  the  chase,  returned  to  Chaillot  at  a  quarter  after  nine  the  same 
evening.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  considered  it  pro- 
per to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  France  at  Versailles,  and  to  thank  the 
dMiphiness  for  her  attention  to  her  daughter.  It  cost  her  a  struggle  to 
MBerge  from  her  present  quiet  abode,  to  present  herself  at  court  again, 
ifier  so  long  an  absence.    She  said  several  times,  ^  I  am  getting  such  an 
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old  woman,  that  I  feel  embarrassed  myself  on  such  occasions,  and  shall 
only  be  a  restraint  on  others.*^  She  took  her  young  bright  Louisa  witb 
her  to  Versailles,  to  make  all  the  round  of  state  visits  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Her  majesty  wore  a  black  mantle  and  cap,  but  the 
princess  was  in  full  court  costume;  tliey  returned  to  the  convent  at 
eight  in  the  evening. 

Mary  Beatrice  wished  to  make  a  round  of  visits  to  the  religious 
houses  of  Paris,  and  especially  to  the  sisters  of  St.  Antoine^  but  as  the 
pestilence  was  raging  in  that  city,  she  was  deterred,  from  the  fear  of  ex- 
posing her  daughter  to  the  infection.  Slie  had  promised  the  princess  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  the  Italian  comedy  at  this  time,  and  a  day  was 
fixed,  but  the  evening  before,  lady  Middleton  represented  to  the  queen 
that  it  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  princess,  as  Paris  was  so 
full  of  bad  air,  on  which  her  majesty  told  her  daughter,  ^  that  although 
it  gave  her  some  pain  to  deprive  her  of  so  small  a  pleasure,  she  could 
not  allow  her  to  go.''  The  princess  had  reckoned  very  much  upon  it, 
but  said  her  majesty's  kindness  quite  consoled  her  for  her  disappoint- 
ment.' Never  was  a  mother  more  devotedly  loved  and  honoured  than 
was  Mary  Beatrice  by  her  sweet  daughter,  who  had  now  become  her 
companion  and  friend.  One  day,  when  she  had  allowed  the  princess  to 
go  incognito  to  Paris  with  lady  Middleton,  to  dine  with  madame  Rothes, 
the  married  daughter  of  that  lady,  she  could  not  help  repeating  many 
times  during  dinner,  ^^  It  must  be  owned  that  we  miss  my  daughter  very 
much."  Mary  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  exposing  that 
precious  one  to  the  danger  of  entering  the  infected  city,  was  persuaded 
to  take  her  with  her  to  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  when 
she  went  to  pay  her  annual  visit  of  sorrowful  remembrance  to  the  re- 
mains of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James,  which  still  remained  unburied 
under  a  sable  canopy,  surmounted  with  the  crown  of  England,  in  the 
aisle  of  St.  Jacques,  though  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  his  death. 
To  avoid  attracting  attention  or  the  appearance  of  display,  the  royal 
widow  and  orphan  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  went  in  a  hired 
coach,  attended  by  only  two  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  and  the  coun- 
tess of  Middleton,  to  pay  this  mournful  duty,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
in  the  holy  privacy  of  a  grief  too  deep  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of  public 
curiosity.  On  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  the  coach  of  the  exiled 
queen  had  been  recognised,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  persons  of  til 
degret  s^  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  gaze  on  the  royal  heroine  of  this 
mournful  romance  of  history,  had  greatly  distressed  and  agitated  her, 
even  by  the  vehemence  of  their  sympathy — the  French  being  then  not 
only  an  excitable  but  a  venerative  people,  full  of  compassion  for  the 
calamities  of  royalty.  Popular  superstition  had  invested  the  deceased 
king  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  attributed  to  his  perishable  mortal 
remains  the  miraculous  power  of  curing  diseases.  His  bier  was  visited 
by  [>ilijrims  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  on  this  occasion  his  faithful 
widow  and  daughter,  shrouded   in    their  mourning  cloaks  and  veils, 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de 
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passed  unnoticed  among  the  less  interesting  enthusiasts  who  came  to 
otkr  up  their  vows  and  prayers  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Jacques.  Some  per- 
sons outside  the  church  asked  the  coachman  whom  he  had  driven  there. 
The  man,  not  being  at  all  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  party,  replied, 
^  that  he  had  brought  two*  old  gentlewomen,  one  middle  aged,  and  a 
young  lady." ' 

This  unceremonious  description  beguiled  the  fidlen  queen  of  England 
of  a  smile,  perhaps  from  the  very  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  its  con- 
trast to  the  reverential  and  elaborate  titles  with  which  royal  personages 
are  accustomed  to  hear  themselves  named.  Queen  now  only  by  cour- 
trsy«  deprived  of  pomp^  power,  and  royal  attributes,  Mary  Beatrice  had 
gainetK  by  her  adversity,  better  things  than  she  had  lost-^patience,  re- 
signation^ and  sufficient  philosophy  to  regard  the  distinctions  of  this 
world  and  its  vanities  in  their  true  light ;  yet,  like  all  human  creatures, 
the  had  her  imperfections.  That  quaintly  minute  chronicler,  the  nun 
of  Chaillot,  records,  ^  that  she  once  saw  her  royal  friend  visibly  dis- 
composed for  a  very  slight  matter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  caused  by 
an  unwonted  act  of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Louisa,  who,  in  drawing  the  soup  to  her  at  dinner,  spilt  it  on  the 
table-cloth,  and  all  over  the  queen's  napkin.  Her  majesty's  colour  rose. 
she  looked  angry,  but  said  nothing.  In  the  evening,  she  said,  ^  she  felt 
so  much  irritated  at  the  moment,  that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained herself  from  giving  vent  to  her  annoyance  in  words;"  she 
se?erely  censured  herself,  at  the  same  time,  for  allowing  her  temper  to 
be  ruMed  by  such  a  trifle.  Mary  Beatrice  bore  a  serious  trial,  soon 
after,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  heroine,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen. 
On  the  day  of  Su  Ursula,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  choir  of  the 
conventual  church,  with  her  daughter,  to  perform  her  devotions,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  from  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  informing  her  that  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England  and  France  had  commenced, 
which  must  involve  the  repudiation  of  her  son's  title  and  cause,  by 
Louis  XIV.  Mary  Beatrice  read  the  letter  attentively  through,  without 
betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  then  showed  it  to  her  daughter,  who 
wept  passionately.  The  queen  turned  into  the  aisle  of  St  Joseph, 
where^  finding  one  of  the  nuns  whom  she  sometimes  employed  as  her 
private  secretary,  she  requested  her  to  write,  in  her  name,  to  the  duke 
de  Lauzun,  ^  thanking  him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had  shown  in  ap- 
prising her  of  what  she  had  not  before  heard,  and  begging  him  to  give 
ner  information  of  any  further  particulars  that  might  come  to  his  know- 
ledge ;"  she  then  entered  the  church,  and  attended  the  service,  without 
tUowing  any  one  to  read  in  her  countenance  any  confirmation  of  the  ill 
news,  which  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  princess  showed,  that  ominous  letter 
had  communicated.'  An  anxious  interest  was  excited  on  the  subject 
among  the  sistere  of  Chaillot,  who  certainly  were  by  no  means  devoid 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  D'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royauine  de 
France.  Tlie  ladies  Perth  and  Middleton,  being  the  eiders  of  the  pnrty,  camo 
ander  tlie  description  of  the  two  old  gentlewomen,  the  queen  of  the  middle 
iigefl.  and  the  princess  of  the  young  lady. 
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of  the  feminine  attribute  of  curiosity.  At  dinner,  Mary  Beatrice  shovirecl 
no  appearance  of  dejection,  and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 
The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relaxation,  seeing  all  the  nuns  near 
her,  she  said  ^^  she  would  impart  to  them  somejLhing  that  was  in  the 
duke  de  Lauzun^s  letter — namely,  that  their  king  had  said  at  his  levee— 
^  The  English  have  offered  me  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  the  choice 
of  three  cities  for  the  treaty." '  She  said  no  more,  and  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  taking  up  the  word,  rejoined — ^^  But,  madam,  what  advantage 
will  your  majesty  and  the  king,  your  son,  find  in  this  peace  ?"  The 
queen,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  said,  ^^  Peace  is  so  great  a  bless- 
ing, that  it  ought  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  we  have  such  signal  obligations 
to  France,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  for  anything  that  is  beneficial 
to  it,"' 

At  supper,  she  told  the  community  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  both  sides.  She  said,  ^  that  she  had,  as  soon  as  she  was  informed 
of  these  particulars,  written  to  her  son,  to  hasten  his  return,  because  it 
would  be  desirable  for  her  to  see  and  consult  with  him,  on  the  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  for  supporting  his  interests."  The  chevalier  de  Sl 
George  was  then  at  Genoble,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  long  amusing  let- 
ter to  his  sister,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  history,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  ports  he  had  visited.  The  princess  read  the  letter 
aloud  to  the  nuns,  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  mother,  who,  though 
she  had  read  it  before,  listened  with  lively  interest  to  all  the  details. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  a  medal  of  her  son  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
^  which,"  says  the  recording  sister  of  that  community,  ^  will  be  found 
among  our  archives,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
sieur  Dundas,  in  Scotland." 

The  princess  Louisa  had  given  the  duke  de  Lauzun  one  of  these 
medals  in  the  summer,  and  he,  in  return,  presented  to  her,  through  one 
of  his  wife^s  relations,  sister  Louise  de  TOrge,  a  nun  in  that  convent,  a 
miniature  of  the  queen  magnificently  set  with  diamonds,  in  a  very  pretty 
shagreen  box.  The  princess  testified  great  joy  at  this  present,  but  the 
queen  appeared  thoughtful  and  sad ;  at  last  she  said,  ^^  I  have  been  seve- 
ral times  tempted  to  send  it  back.  I  see  I  am  still  very  proud,  for  ]  can- 
not bear  that  any  one  should  make  presents  to  my  daughter,  when  she 
is  not  able  to  make  a  suitable  return.  It  is  from  the  same  principle  of 
pride,"  continued  her  majesty,  ^^  that  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  my  por- 
trait to  be  painted  now.  One  should  not  suffer  oneself  to  be  seen  as  old 
and  ugly  by  those  who  might  remember  what  one  has  been  when  young.^ 
She  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  the  princess  to  retain  the  gift  which 
hud  been  so  kindly  presented  by  her  old  and  faithful  friend,  de  Lauzun.' 

At  supper,  on  the  3d  of  November,  some  one  told  the  queen,  **  that 
the  marshal  Tallard  had  facetiously  proposed  to  the  ministers  of  queen 
Anne,  that  the  prince,  whom  they  called  the  Pretender,  should  espouse 
their  queen,  as  the  best  method  of  reconciling  their  differences."  **  You 
are  mistaken,"  said  Mary  Beatrice.  ^^  It  was  a  priest  who  made  that 
proposal,  and  1  will  tell  you  what  he  said  at  the  recreation  to-nighL^ 
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An  were  impatient  to  hear  the  ri^ht  version  of  the  story,  and  at  the 
time  appointed  Mary  Beatrice  told  them,  with  some  humour^  ^^  that  a 
witty  Irish  priest  having  been  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates, 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration,  said  to  their  worships, '  Would  it 
not  be  best,  in  ort^er  to  end  these  disputes,  that  your  queen  should  marry 
the  Pretender  ?'  To  which  all  present  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  horror, 
'  Why,  he  is  her  brother !'  '  If  so,'  rejoined  tlie  priest, '  why  am  I  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  against  him  ?" ' 

The  abbess  of  Chaillot  asked  the  queen  in  confidence,  ^^  if  the  reports 
about  a  peace  were  correct,  and  if  so,  whether  anything  for  the  relief 
of  her  majesty  were  likely  to  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  ?'^  Mary  Bea- 
trice replied,  ^^  that  the  peace  was  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  she  had 
some  prospect  oT  receiving  her  dower,  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  of  the  Irish,  who  would  all  be  about  her.'"  Her  great 
anxiety  was  to  pay  her  debts,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  was  what  she 
owed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot ;  it  gave  her  much  pain,  she  said,  that 
she  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  annual  rent  —  namely,  3000 
livres,  for  the  apartments  she  hired  there,  the  arrears  of  which  now 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  abbess  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  her  indigent  royal  tenant  of  the  state  of  outstanding  accounts 
between  her  majesty  and  that  house.  She  said,  ^  that  in  addition  to  the 
18,000  livres,  her  majesty  had  had  the  goodness  to  pay  them,  she  had 
given  them  a  promissory  note  for  42,000  more,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  bewildered  at  the  formidable  sound,  in 
French  figures,  of  a  sum,  which  did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  English  money,  that  she  could  not  remember  having  given  such  an 
engagement,  and  begged  the  abbess  to  let  her  see  it  The  abbess  pro- 
duced the  paper  out  of  the  strong  box,  and  her  majesty*  presently  recol- 
lecting herself,  freely  acknowledged  and  confirmed  it.  The  abbess  in 
the  evening  called  a  council  of  the  elders  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  agreed  that  they  ought  to  thank  her  majesty  for  what  she 
had  done.  The  very  politeness  of  her  creditors  was  painful  to  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  She  interrupted  them  with 
great  emotion,  by  saying,  ^  that  one  of  the  greatest  mortifications  of  her 
file,  was  to  have  seen  how  many  years  she  had  been  lodging  with  them 
for  nothing,  and  that  they  must  attribute  it  to  the  unhappy  state  of  her 
a&irs,  and  to  the  extremity  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law."' 
Among  all  the  sad  records  of  the  calamities  of  royalty,  there  are  few 

glctures  more  heartrrending  than  that  of  the  widow  of  a  king  of  Great 
ritain  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  making  such  an  avowal.  The 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  her  rent  at 
Chaillot  bad  been  extorted  ffom  her  compassion,  by  the  miseries  of  the 
starving  thousands  by  whom  she  was  daily  importuned  for  bread,  when 
at  St  Germains.  As  long  as  the  royal  widow  had  a  livre  in  her  purse, 
she  could  not  resist  the  agonizing  petitions  of  these  unfortunates ;  and 
when  all  was  gone,  she  fled  to  Chaillot,  literally  for  refuge.     She  told 

*  MS.  Memorials  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.  *  Ibid 
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the  community, ''  that  they  might  reckon  on  her  good  offices  whenever 
they  thoutrhl  it  miijflit  he  in  her  power  to  be  of  service  to  them." 

One  of  the  nuns  who  waited  on  Mary  Beatrice  took  the  liberty  of 
approaching  her  when  they  were  alone,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
wounded  spirit,  by  assuring  her,  ^^  that  the  abbess  and  sisters  could 
never  sufficiently  acknowledge  her  goodness  and  her  charity  to  their 
house ;  and  that  the  whole  community  were  truly  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ing of  having  her  among  them,  for  her  example  had  inspired  them  with 
a  new  zeal  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion."  Adding, 
^^  tliat  it  gave  their  community  great  pain,  when  the  poverty  of  tlieir 
house  compelled  them  to  mention  anything  that  was  due  to  them ;  but 
they  should  all  be  most  willing  to  wait  her  majesty's  convenience." 
Mary  Beatrice  talked  of  changing  her  apartments  for  those  lately  occu- 
pied by  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  which  were  only  half  the  rent  of 
hers,' but  it  was  begged  that  she  would  retain  her  own.* 

The  next  day,  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  embracing  her 
son,  who  arrived  at  Chaillot  on  the  4th  of  November,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  having  slept  at  Chartres  the  preceding  night.  He  entered  alone, 
having  hastened  on  before  his  retinue  to  greet  his  royal  mother  and  sis- 
ter. They  both  manifested  excessive  joy  at  seeing  him ;  he  dined  with 
them  in  her  majesty's  apartment,  and  the  abbess  waited  on  them  at  din- 
ner. The  queen  and  princess  both  said,  several  times,  that  he  greatly 
resembled  his  late  uncle,  king  Charles  II.  ^^  This  prince,"  says  the  re- 
cording sister  of  Chaillot,  ^^  is  very  tall  and  well  formed,  and  very  grace- 
ful. He  has  a  pleasant  manner,  is  very  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
speaks  French  well." 

After  dinner,  permission  was  asked  of  the  queen,  for  the  community 
to  have  the  honour  of  coming  in  to  see  the  king,  as  they  called  her  son. 
Her  majesty  assenting,  they  entered,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  chevalier's  conversation,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  his  remarks  on  the  various  places  he  had  visited 
during  his  late  tour,  on  which,  like  other  travellers,  he  delighted  to  dis- 
course to  reverential  listeners.  Mary  Beatrice  kindly  sent  for  sister 
LfOuise  de  POrge,  one  of  the  nuns,  who,  although  she  was  then  in  hei 
retreat,  was  well  pleased  at  being  indulged  with  a  peep  at  the  ro3ral 
visitor.  Mary  Beatrice  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  St  Ger^ 
mains,  with  her  son,  that  evening,  and  said  she  would  not  make  any 
adieux.  She  paid,  however,  a  farewell  visit  aAer  vespers  to  the  tnbune, 
where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  consort  was  enshrined,  and  then  returned 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  waited  there  while  the  princess  took  leave  ai 
the  ahhess  and  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  prineesi 
at  this  reunion  with  her  much-beloved  brother,  she  was  greatly  roovetl 
at  partinir  from  the  kind  nuns;  and  when  she  made  her  adieu  to  herna^ 
tirular  friend,  sister  Marguerite  Henrietle,  she  hurst  into  tears.  The 
(jueen  herself  was  agitated :  she  said  several  times,  **  tliai  she  could  not 
understand  two  conflicting  inclinations  in  her  mind — her  desire  to  return 
widi  her  son,  and  her  fear  of  quitting  her  home  at  Chaillot,  for  the  tur- 
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noils  and  difficulties  that  would  beset  her  at  St.  Gerroains." '  At  her 
departure,  she  said  a  few  gracious  words  of  acknowledgment  as  she 
passed  thensy  to  those  nuns  who  had  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her.  Her  beloved  friend,  Fran9oise  Angelique  Priolo,  was  in  ill  health ; 
and  the  following  playful  letter,  without  date,  was  probably  written  to 
her  by  Mary  Beatrice  soon  afler  her  return  to  St.  Germains : — 

**  Althoagh  jrou  haye  preferred  my  daughter  to  me,  in  writing  to  her  rather  than 
to  me,  about  which  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  I  mutt  needs  write  two  worda 
to  you  to  explain  about  the  money  that  Demster  brings  you.  There  are  22  Louis, 
of  which  200  lirres  must  be  taken  for  the  half  year  of  the  perpetual  mass ;  29, 
ibr  the  two  bills  that  you  have  given  to  Molza,  and  the  rest  to  purchase  a  goat, 
whose  milk  will  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  my  dear  good  mother. 
They  assure  me  that  they  have  sent  the  money  for  the  wood." 

Endorsed  «  To  the  mother  Priolo."  * 

Mary  Beatrice  came  to  see  her  sick  friend,  at  the  convent  of  Chaillot, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  accompanied  by  the  princess,  her  daughter,  and 
returned  the  next  day  to  St.  Germains. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  filled  the  exiled 
court  with  anxiety  and  stirring  excitement.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
renewed  his  secret  correspondence  with  Msry  Beatrice  and  her  son, 
through  the  medium  of  his  nephew,  Berwick,  and  even  committed  him- 
lelf  so  iar  as  to  confer  personally  with  Tunstal,  one  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  In  the  curiously  mystified  official  report  of  these 
conferences,  written  by  the  latter  to  Middleton,  Mary  Beatrice  is,  as 
usual,  mentioned  under  two  difierent  feigned  names,  her  dower  is  called 
her  law-suit,  and  Marlborough  is  styled  the  lawyer. 

"  I  had  two  long  conferences  with  him,"  writes  Tunstal,  ^  about  JIfr.  Bernhardt  $ 
law-coit,  and  Mr.  Kelly's  \tkt  Pnttfidtri]  afiairs.  As  to  both  which  he  shows  a 
good  will,  and  gives^  in  appearance,  sincere  wishes;  but  how  far  he  will  be  able 
to  work  efieotually  in  the  matter,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  First  as  to  Mr.  Bernard's 
[(Ac  qmHm»\  deed,  he  says,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  in  time,  for  he  looks  upon  it 
as  certain  that  an  accommodation  [|>eaee]  will  be  made,  and  if  he  shall  be  found 
capable  of  helping  or  signing  this  deed,  he  assures  Mr.  Bernard  [the  quetn\  of  his 
best  services.  But  he  believes  measures  are  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  he  i«hall 
be  excluded  from  having  any  hand  in  concluding  matters  at  Poncy  (the  peaco)."' 

Tunstal  goes  on  to  state  Marlborough's  opinion,  that  the  payment  of 
the  jointure  of  the  widowed  queen  ought  to  be  strenuously  insisted 
upon ;  ^  and  the  gaining  that  point  of  the  deed,'^  continues  he,  '^  to  be 
of  great  consequence,  not  only  as  to  the  making  my  lady  Betty  [queen 
AIvy  BeatriceJ  easy  as  to  her  own  circumstances,  but  very  much  con- 
ducing to  the  advancing  Mr.  Anthony's  [the  chevalier  St,  Gearge'^s] 
interest,  and  this  not  so  much,  again,  as  to  the  money  itself,  as  to  the 
grant  of  it,  which  cannot  be  refused,  it  being  formerly  conceded  at  Poncy, 
[the  peace  of  Ryswick^]  and  only  diverted  by  the  unworthiness  of  him 
who  then  ruled  the  roast,"  ^  meaning  William  111.    On  the  subject  of 

*  MS.  Memorials  in  Archives  au  Rojraume  de  France. 

*  From  the  original  French  of  an  inedited  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Secret 
Archives  au  Rojraume  de  France. 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson.  « Ibid. 


?  proleslant  state  as  a  more  popular  asylum,  and 
iinly  swore — that  the  recall  of  the  prince  appeared  to 
ke  place.'  Neither  oaths  nor  professions  from  that 
ive  had  much  weight  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  if 
the  dry  comments  made  by  the  earl  of  Middleton  1 
t  on  this  communication : 

.8  for  your  foipycr,  he  is  gone,  and  before  you  meet  agai 
$r.  *  *  *  He  might  have  been  great  and  good,  but  God  har 
,  and  he  can  now  only  pretend  to  the  humble  merit  of  a  pos 
news,  to  which  he  has  not  contributed."  * 

le  a&ira  of  the  widow  and  son  of  James  II.  were  fa 
I  in  the  favourable  position  which  the  flattering  co 
aced  favourite  of  queen  Anne  led  their  shallow  minis 
lleton  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  deceived  in  t 
lauphin  paid  a  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  cheval 
s  at  this  crisis,  expressly  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
iry  Beatrice  placed  great  reliance  on  the  friendship  a 
lat  amiable  prince  and  his  consort^  for  her  and  her  ch 
of  flesh  was  not  to  profit  them.  The  dauphiness  waa 
^ant  purple  fever,  on  the  6th  of  February ;  fatal  symp 
le  9th.  On  the  llth,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  ar 
istracted  husband  from  her  bedside,  to  breathe  the  f 
ns  at  Versailles.  Mary  Beatrice^  ever  fearless  o[  inf 
lasiened  to  Versailles^  but  was  not  permitted  to  ente 
;r  dying  friend.  She  sat  with  the  king  and  madame 
e  room  adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  death,  while  t 
!  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  administered,  and  n 
g  all  that  sad  night*  She  was  also  present  at  th( 
le  physicians,  when  they  decided  on  bleeding  the 

S   foot.      She   saw.  as   she   afYprWArflu    pmnhatirnllv  ^1 
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fiunily  of  Stuart  The  hni  waning  sands'  of  Louis  XIV..,  now  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  afnictions,  were  rudely  shalien  by  this 
domestic  calamity,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  young  pair,  leaving  the  majesty  of  France  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble  infant,  and  its  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  profligate  and  selfish  regent,  Orleans. 

*«  I  have  been  deeply  grieved,"  writes  Mary  Beatrice,  "  for  the  deaths  of  the 
dauphin  and  our  dear  dauphiness.  Afler  the  king,  there  are  no  other  persons  in 
France  whose  loss  could  have  affected  us  in  every  way  like  this.  The  death  of 
the  young  dauphin  has  not  failed  to  touch  me  also.  We  must  adore  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  which  are  always  just,  although  inscrutable,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  HU  will." ' 

The  portentous  shadows  with  which  these  tragic  events  had  darkened 
the  political  horizon  of  her  son,  aflected  Mary  Beatrice  less  than  the 
awfnl  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ex- 
pectation, which  the  sudden  death  of  these  illustrious  persons,  snatched 
away  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  high  and  glorious  anticipation,  was 
calculated  to  impress.  The  royal  widow  regarded  their  deaths  as  a 
warning  to  put  her  own  house  in  order;  and  in  the  self-same  letter,  in 
which  she  mentions  the  three-fold  tragedy  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  she  says : — 

**  I  pray  jrou,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  me  by  the  courier,  the  packet  that  I  left 
with  you  of  my  will,  and  also  the  copies  of  all  the  papers  written  in  my  hand, 
for  moneys  paid  or  to  pay,  and  likewise  what  I  have  promised  for  my  sister  M. 
Plaule  de  Douglas.  I  would  wish  to  put  them  all  in  order  before  the  approach 
of  Death,  whom,  we  see,  comes  always  when  we  think  of  him  the  least." 

"  M."  • 

Endorsed  the  15th  March,  1712: 

**  We  have  not  sent  the  queen  her  will  according  to  what  she  has  ordained  as 
in  diis  letter,  but  the  copies  of  the  papers  written  by  her  hand,  which  remain  in 
the  box,  her  mi^^s^  having  done  us  the  honour  to  consign  them  to  us,  but  not 
her  wUl.'* 

These  papers  were  the  vouchers  which  the  queen  had  given  to  the 
abbess  and  community  of  Chaillot,  for  the  sums  of  money  in  which  she 
stood  indebted  to  them,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  hire  of  the  apart- 
ments she  and  the  young  princess  her  daughter,  and  their  ladies,  had 
occupied,  during  their  occasional  residence  in  that  convent  for  many 
years.  Whether  she  came  there  much  or  little,  the  apartments  were 
always  reserved  for  her  use,  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  thousand  francs. 
This  sum,  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year,  the  destitute 
widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had  been  a  crowned  and  anointed  queen- 
consort  of  Great  Britain,  had  never  been  able  to  pay,  but  had  been 
reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  begging  the  community  of  Chail- 
lot to  accept  such  instalments  as  her  narrowed  finances,  and  the  uncer- 
tain payments  of  her  French  pension,  enabled  her  to  ofler,  with  a  written 
engagement  to  liquidate  the  debt,  either  when  she  should  receive  the 

*  MS.  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  of  France. 
'Autograph  Letter  of  tlie  Queen  of  James  11^  in  the  Archives  au  Royaunie  dn 
France. 
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r  (lower  as  queen  o(  Eni^land 

rt.     Under  lliese  cumliiiona,  I 
|a<l  allowed   tlieir  royal   rrieniJ^B  debl  lo  accuintilaie  Lo  aCiy 
I,  up  lo  the  year  1712,  as  specified  in  Uie  fulloning 


at  the  reaioraiion  ot  th« 
passionate  si 


nileit  n 


of  St.  MnriiMta  CbnilK  Iji 
it  in  peueis 

b^cn  in  Fi 


)r  ilie  fnxid  or  the  monuvry 

iliR  atTKlion  whk'li  I  Lave 

particular,  in  wliicb  I  have 

11  lodged,  for  nearly  the  foiir  nnd  tnsnij 


e  ihal  m]r  iiilEntion  on  t 
we  ihiPe  iliDuwind  livre: 
bees  ginae  lbs  frmi  10S9 


umlei  wbich  1  Sud 
ing  into  diia  moiiiis- 
ir  Tor  the  hira  of  ihe 


king  my  son  in  Englniid." 

Ubie.  thai  the  agiiaird  liand  of  the  poor  exile,  who  had 
It  the  realm,  has  written  that  once  fumiliar  word,  Aengrltrr^ 
I  of  her  poveriy,  and  honest  desire  to  provide  for  ihe  liqui- 
I  long  arrears  of  rent  to  the  couvciit  of  Chaillot;  she  con- 
Words  : — 


ing,  I  bava  chaT^eil 
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pa1are«  wliich  had  haunted  Mary  Beatrice  ever  since  she  liad  wcpr  with 
Louis  XI  v.,  thrice,  in  a  few  brief  days,  over  the  stricken  hopes  of  g^av 
Versailles,  was  doomed  to  be  too  sadly  realized ;  but  not,  as  she  had 
iniagined,  on  herself.  She,  the  weary  pilgrim,  who  had  travelled  over 
nearly  half  a  century  of  woe,  and  had  carried  in  her  mortal  frame  for 
the  last  twelve  years  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared  to  weep  over  the 
early  grave  of  the  youngest  bom  and  most  precious  of  her  children,  her 
bright  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

On  Easter  Wednesday,  March  29th,  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Chaillot 
with  her  daughter,  who  was  then  in  blooming  health.  The  nuns  told 
their  royal  visitors  a  piteous  tale  of  the  damage  their  house  had  sustained 
by  the  dreadful  storm  of  December  1 1  th,  two  days  after  their  last  visit 
Her  majesty  listened  with  great  concern,  regretted  her  inability  to  aid 
them  as  she  could  wish,  but  promised  to  do  her  best  in  representing 
their  case  to  others. 

^  At  four  o^clock  the  following  day,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who 
had  been  hunting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  came  here,^'  says  our  Chaillot 
chronicler,  ^  in  quest  of  the  queen.  He  behaved  with  much  courtesy 
to  our  mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for  him  at  ail 
times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  the 
consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He  appeared  a  little  indisposed  that 
day,  but  returned  to  Sl  Germains  in  the  evening  with  the  queen  and  the 
princess.^ 

Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,'  to  the  in- 
expressible dismay  of  Mary  Beatrice,  who  knew  how  fatal  that  dreadful 
malady  had,  in  many  instances,  proved  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart 
The  princes  Louisa  was  inconsolable  at  the  idea  of  her  brother's  danger, 
but  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  the  malady  appeared  visible  on  her,  while  she  was  at  her 
toilette.  The  distress  of  the  queen  may  be  imaginetl.  The  symptoms 
of  the  princess  were  at  first  favourable,  so  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  not  only  her  life,  but  even  her  beauty,  would  be  spared.  Unfortu- 
nately the  practice  of  bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case, 
and  the  effects  were  fatal. 

The  last  and  most  interesting  communication  that  ever  took  place 
between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  beloved  daughter,  was  recorded  verbatim 
from  the  lips  of  the  disconsolate  mother,  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot, 
who  has  thus  indorsed  the  paper  containing  tlie  particulars : 

**  The  queen  of  England,  this  12th  of  October,  was  pleased  herself  to  repeat 
to  ut  the  words  which  the  princess,  her  daughter,  staid  to  her,  and  they  were 
written  down  in  her  majesty 'i  chamber,  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock."' 

Thus  we  flee,  that  six  months  elapsed,  ere  Mary  Beatrice  could  bring 


'  Inrdited  Memorials  by  the  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  archives  an  Royaume  de 
France. 

'Translated  from  the  original  French  of  tlie  autograph  docoment  in  the  private 
Archives  of  tlie  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  Hotel  de  ^^oubise,  where  it  was  trans* 
ffrreti,  witli  other  curious  contemix>rary  records,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  royal 
f  jundation  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  bu  Mary  at  Chaillot 
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ak  of  whai  passed  in  ihe  holy  privacy  uf  ihni  solemn  honr, 
lie  iliitiea  enjoined  by  iliejr  church  for  the  sick   liad  been 
e  came  to  her  dying  child,  and  asked  her  how  she  felt. 
'  replied  the  princess,  "  you  see  before  you  Ihe  happie«l 
!  world.     1  have  just  made  my  ^neral  confession ;  and  I 
'  best  to  do  it,  so  that  if  [hey  were  lo  tell  me  thai  1  should 
ould  have   nothing  more  lo  do,     I  reaii^ii  myself  into  ihe 
h  I  Bsk  not  of  Him  life,  but  iliat  His  «ill  may  be  accom- 

iier,"  replied  the  queen.  '■'■  I  do  not  ihink  1  can  say  as  much. 
.  1  entreat  of  God  to  prolong  your  life,  that  you  may  be 
Him,  and  lo  love  Him  belter  than  you  have  yet  done." 
1  live,  it  ia  for  that  alone,"  responded  the  princess,  fervently ; 
rness  of  earthly  aflerlions  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit, 
d,  "  and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  some  comfort  to 

lock  the  next  morning,  Monday.  April  IBih,  they  told  the 
e  princess  was  in  her  agony.     She  would  have  risen  to  go 
ey  prevenied  her  by  force.     The  princess  expired  al  nine, 
avy  tidings  were  announced  to  her  majesty  by  Fere  GaJllar, 

:rial  wns.  Mary  Bralrice  bore  it  wilh  the  resignalioa  of  a 
her  who  believes  ihal  the  child  of  her  hopes  and  prayers 
nmonctl   to  a  brighter  and   belter  world.     The  prince,  her 
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icceiyed  the  news  of  jrour  loss,  upon  my  word  I  was  stupifled  at  it,  and  cannot 
help  being  stiU  anjcious  for  the  brother's  health,  notwithstanding  your  assurances 
of  his  recovery,  for  we  have  so  many  cruel  reports  about  him,  that  it  is  enough 
to  make  us  distracted.  Pray  assure  his  afflicted  mother  of  my  most  humble 
dury.  God  in  heaven  send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it;  nothing  but  her  good- 
ness could  resist  such  a  stroke.'*^ 

Among  the  letters  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains  in  which  real  names 
are  as  usual  veiled  under  quaint  and  fictitious  aliases — a  flimsy  precau- 
tion at  that  time,  when  the  real  persons  intended  must  have  been  obvious 
to  every  official  of  the  British  government  into  whose  hands  these  trea- 
sonable missives  might  chance  to  fell — there  is  one  really  curious  from 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,'  which  is  supposed  to  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  queen  Anne's  sympathy  for  the  illness  of  her  unfortunate 
brother,  and  her  regret  for  the  death  of  her  young  lovely  sister.  Another, 
from  some  warm  friend  of  the  exiled  family,  well  known  of  course  to 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  in  reply  to  a  communication  that 
the  ciievalier  was  out  of  danger,  runs  as  follows : — 

**DBAm  Sim, — Hannah  [Mr.  LillyJ  says,  yours  of  the  29th,  was  the  joyfullest 
her  eyes  ever  saw,  for  it  restored  her  to  life  aAer  being  dead  about  a  week,  but 
not  to  perfect  health,  for  her  dear  Lowder  [the  princess],  and  her  heart  bleeds 
lor  poor  Quaile  [the  queen].*'  * 

The  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart  was  enshrined  in  a  silver  urn, 
tod  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  it  was  presented,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  oration,  to  the  abbess  and  community  of  the  Visitation 
of  St.  Marie  of  Chaillot.  They  received  it  with  great  solemnity,  and 
many  tears,  and  placed  it,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  prin- 
cess, in  the  tribune,  beside  those  of  her  royal  father,  king  James  11.,  and 
her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  JVIaria.  Her  body  was  also  deposited, 
by  that  of  her  father,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  in  the 
rue  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  there  to  remain,  like  his,  unburied,  till  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  it 
was  intended  to  inter  them  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  remains  of  the  princess  were  attended  to  their  temporary  resting 
place  by  her  governess,  Catharine,  countess  of  Middleton,  and  all  her 
ladies  in  waiting  and  maids  of  honour.  The  duke  of  Berwick  acted  as 
chief  mourner,  assisted  by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Tynemouth,  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  lord  chamberlain,  all  the  officers  of  the  exiled  queen's  house- 
hold, and  the  English  residents  at  St.  Germains.^  The  funeral  proces- 
sion was  also  attended  by  the  French  officers  of  state  belonging  to  the 
royal  chateau  and  town  of  St.  Germain. 

'  In  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne. 

*  The  husband  of  the  daughter  of  James  II.  by  the  countess  of  Dorchester.  He 
was  queen  Anne's  chamberlain.  The  political  alias  under  which  he  figures  in 
tlie  secret  Jacobite  correspondence  is  **  Matthew." 

*  In  Macpherson^s  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne. 

*  Official  attestation  of  the  delivery  of  the  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Maria 
of  Kngland.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  by  the  abb^  Ingleton,  confessor  to  the 
qn<*(*n.  and  of  her  corpse  to  the  Benedictine  monks.  Archives  of  the  kingdom 
ol  France,  in  the  Hotel  Soubise. 
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|r>r  (he  pritiress  Lout^  wss  the  er^'^st  misforlune 
alien  ihe  cause  of  ihe  house  of  Smart,  of  which  she 

■  brighteal  ornQmetil,  ami  it  also  deprived  her  brolliei 
■estimpiive  to  his  title,  fur  who^e  Eake  much  more  w( 

Lured  than  for  himself,  while  lier  ardetit  devolinn  to 
|uded   any   apprehension  of  aitcmpis  at   rivalry  on 

Ivcry  line  three-qiiarler  length  origiDal  portrail  of  this  p 

n  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh  Castle, 

hiary  Beatrice  lo  lady  Striclilaud.     She  is  there  represei 

l-reriioii  of  her  charms,  apparently  about  eighteen  or  ii, 

e.     Noiiiing  can  be  more  noble  than  her  figure,  or  m 

ler  altitude:  she  ia  gathering  omnge   blosaoms  in 

jerinaiua.     This  occupatiou,  and  the  royal  mantle 

iirred  witli  ermine,  which  site  wears  over  a  white  s. 

with  gold,  has  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for  the  b: 

■  (!e  Si.  George  ;   but  she  is  easily  identified  as  his  sia 

to  him,  and  to  her  other  portraits  and  her  medals. 

i[ig  may  be   known   at   a  glance  for  a  royal  Stuart  an< 

'    y  Beatrice  d'Este.  although  her  complexion  ia  m 

l^hier,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  are  of  a  lively  nul-brown  I 

Ick,  which  gires  her  more  of  the  English,  and  teas  of 

r  beauty.     She  bears  a  slight  tamily  likeness,  a 

lercaier  d 
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oT  the  fiJlen  queen  more  deeply  interesting ;  she  shall  speak  for  her- 
self:' 

**  But  wlat  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  of  that  beloved  daughter  whom 
GoJ  gave  to  me,  and  Imth  now  taken  away  ?  Nothing  beyond  this,  that,  since 
it  id  he  who  hath  done  it,  it  becomes  me  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  open  my  mouth 
unless  to  bless  his  holy  name.  He  is  the  Master  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
chililren  ;  he  has  taken  the  one  and  left  the  other,  and  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but 
that  he  has  done  the  best  for  both  and  for  me  also,  if  I  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it.  Behold  the  point,  for,  alas,  I  neither  do  as  I  say,  nor  as  God  requires  of  me, 
in  regard  to  his  dealings  with  me.  Entreat  of  him,  my  dear  mother,  to  give  me 
grace  to  enable  me  to  begin  to  do  it  I  cannot  thank  yon  sufficiently  for  your 
prayers,  both  ibr  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  the  latter  are  in  a  state  to 
acknowledge  them  before  God,  for  in  the  disposition  be  put  into  my  dear  girl,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  malady,  to  prepare  herself  for  deatli,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  she  etijoys,  or  soon  will  eixjoy,  his  blessedness  with  our 
sainted  king,  and  that  they  will  obtain  for  me  his  grace,  tliat  so  I  may  prepare 
to  join  them,  when,  and  where,  and  how,  it  shall  please  the  Master  of  all  things 
in  his  love  to  appoint." 

The  poor  queen  goes  oa  to  send  messages  of  aOTuctionate  remem- 
brance to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  whose  kind  hearts  had  sorrowed  for 
her,  and  with  her,  in  all  her  afflictions,  during  her  four-and-twenty 
years  of  exile  and  calamity ;  but  more  especially  in  tfiis  last  and  most 
bitter  grief,  ia  which,  indeed,  they  had  all  participated,  since  the  prin- 
cess Louisa  had  been  almo.<!t  a  daughter  of  their  house. 

The  queen  names  two  of  the  nuns,  Marie  Gabrielle,  and  Marie 
Henriette,  and  says  : — 

**  T  shall  never  forget,  in  all  my  life,  the  services  which  the  last  has  rendered 
to  my  dear  daughter,  nor  the  good  tliat  she  has  done  her  soul,  although  the  whole 
of  our  dear  community  have  contributed  to  that  wliich  would  oblige  me,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  redouble  my  friendship  for  thorn  all." 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  11.  adverts,  in  the  next  place,  to  another 
bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her — that  of  parting  with 
her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  child.  Ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  withdraw  from  St.  (xermains,  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally 
from  the  French  dominions.  In  consequence  of  his  dangerous  illness 
and  present  debility,  and  the  indulgence  due  to  the  feelings  of  poor 
Mary  Beatrice,  on  account  of  her  recent  bereavement,  a  temporary 
delay  had  been  permitted.  He  now  began  to  take  the  air  and  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback  daily,  and  it  was  considered  that  he  would  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  travel : 

*•  I  kix>w  not,**  continues  her  migesty,  "  when  the  king  my  son  will  set  out, 
nor  whither  I  shall  go,  but  his  departure  will  not  be  before  the  first  week  in  the 
next  month.  When  I  learn  more  about  it  I  will  let  you  know,  for  I  intend  to 
txmie  to  Chailloi  the  same  day  that  he  goes  from  here,  since  if  I  am  to  find  any 
consolation  during  the  few  days  which  remain  to  me,  I  can  only  hope  for  it  in 
your  house/'  "M.  R." 


*  The  original,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  among  the  ChaiUot  Collection, 
in  the  Aicliivet  an  Bqyanme  de  Frmnoe. 
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Wheo  Mary  Beatrice  Tisited  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  ceremonials  of  state 
etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they  wept  together  in  the 
fellowship  of  mutual  grief,  ^  because,"  as  the  disconsolate  mother  after- 
wards said,  when  speidcing  of  the  tears  they  shed  at  this  mournful  inter- 
view, ^^  we  saw  that  the  aged  were  left,  and  death  had  swept  away  the 
young." '  All  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  happiness,  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, expired  with  the  amiable  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa  completed  the  desolation  of  that  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  calm  her  grief,  by  visiting  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  with  her  son,  but  eonfemd  that  she  had  not 
derived  any  internal  consolation'  from  passing  two  days  in  that  lugu- 
brious retreat :  it  would  have  been  passing  strange  if  she  had.  Such 
an  expedition  was,  moreover,  highly  inexpedient  as  regarded  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  her  son,  since  nothing  could  have  been  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  English.  On  her  return  to  St  Germains,  the  royal  widow 
added  the  following  codicils  to  the  paper  containing  her  testamentary 
acknowledgments  of  her  debts  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot : — 

**  I  declare  also,  that  my  intention  and  will  ii,  that  the  thousand  livres  which 
I  have  \e(i  in  my  testament  to  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  has  been  a  nun  pro- 
fessed in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  and  who 
bears  there  the  name  of  sister  Marie  Paule,  be  paid  to  the  said  monastery,  not- 
withstanding the  decease  of  the  said  sister  Marie  Paule  Douglas." 

•*  Mamik  R. 

"Done  at  St. Germains,  this  7th  of  jTuly,  1712. 

**  I  have  leA  also  in  my  will,  for  the  said  monastery  to  found  a  perpetual  maai 
for  the  repose  of  ray  soul,  and  those  of  the  king  my  lord,  and  my  dear  daughter.** 

•*  Mamix  R'» 

A  rent  which  appears  in  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  poor  queen 
has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  her  debt  to  tlie  convent 
of  Chaillot,  is  thus  naively  explained  by  herself  in  the  following  notifi- 
cation : 

**  It  is  I  who  by  accident  have  torn  this  paper,  but  I  will  that  it  have  effect 
throughout,  notwithstanding."  **  Mamix  R."  ' 

It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  July,  that  Mary  Beatrice  could  sunomoa 
up  sufficient  resolution  to  visit  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  and  when  she 
arrived,  the  sight  of  the  nuns  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  her 
and  the  princess  Louisa,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  convent  in  the 
preceding  year,  renewed  her  anguish.  She  uttered  a  bitter  cry,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Oh,  but  this  visit  is  di^rent  from  my  last.  Alas !  who  could 
have  told  it!  But  Gml  is  the  master  —  it  is  He  that  hath  done  it,  and 
his  holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed."*  When  she  entered,  she  sat  down 
by  the  princess  de  Cond^,  who  had  come  like  herself  to  assist  at  the 
profession  of  a  nun.  The  community  retired,  and  she  consented  to  see 
her  friends,  Franqoise  Angelique  and  Claire  Angelique,  for  a  few  mo« 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beairicp,  by  a  j»i^u»r  of  Chaillot. 
•Autograph  L«mi«t9  of  Mnry  Boatri<*e  to  the  Abbess  of  Chaillot 
•MS.  in  Archives  au  Royaiime  de  France. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 
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venti,  bvt  nothing  aeemed  to  give  her  coosolation.  The  prolMtioDer, 
Marie  Hdena  \i^  who  was  dbout  to  make  her  irreTocable  tow,  came 
to  vpeak  to  her  ni«esty«  and  said  she  would  pray  for  her  while  she  was 
aoder  the  black  pall.  **  Prey  only  that  God*8  holy  will  may  be  done  I** 
wuid  the  afflicted  mother. 

When  the  prolesaion  was  over,  ^lary  Beatrice  composed  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  five  audience  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  some  others 
who  desiied  to  pay  their  compliments  to  her.  She  afterwards  insisted 
on  visiting  the  tribune  where  the  heart  of  her  lost  darling  was  now  en- 
shrined, beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James.  The  sight  of 
those  moomful  relics  thus  united,  renewed  all  her  agonies,  and  it  was 
with  difficolty  that  the  nuns  could  tear  her  from  the  spot  after  she  had 
aiiisied  in  the  prayers  that  were  oflered  up  for  the  departed.  When  she 
vas  ai  last  induced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the  princess  de  Coode 
endeavoored  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  tea,  but  her  grief  so  entirely 
choked  her  that  she  coold  not  swallow,  and  sickened  at  each  attempt. 

The  same  evening  the  duchess  of  Lauzun  expressing  a  great  desire  to 

be  permitted  to  see  her  majesty,  Mary  Beatrice  consented  to  receive  her, 

and  requested  her  to  be  seated.    The  duchess  refused  the  proflered 

tsbooret;  seeing  that  the  abbess  and  several  of  the  nuns,  who  were 

present,  were  sitting,  according  to  custom,  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of 

'.ne  room,  she  went  and  sealed  herself  in  the  same  lowly  position  among 

'Jicm.    The  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  and  untimely  deatlis  of 

:ne  dauphin  and  the  dauphiness.     Mary  Beatrice  spoke  with  tender 

adection  of  them  both,  and  discussed  their  funeral  sermons  and  orations, 

Mfxie  of  which  she  pnised.     When  she  spoke  of  the  grief  of  Louis 

XfV'.,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed  with  him  for  their  loss,  it  renewetl  her 

lacuish,  for  her  own  more  recent  bereavement ;  sobs  choked  her  voice, 

lad  she  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  sufibcating  agony.'    After  the 

departore  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun  she  became  more  composed,  and 

driving  sister  Margaret  Henrietta,  the  favourite  friend  of  her  beloved 

daughter,  on  one  side,  she  told  her,  ^  that  the  only  consolation  she  was 

eapsUe  of  feeling  for  the  loss  of  that  dear  child,  was  in  the  remem- 

brioce  of  her  virtues,  and  in  retracing  them ;  that  at  first  she  feared 

*jttn  was  much  of  vanity  in  her  desire  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made 

ior  her,  the  same  as  had  been  done  for  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  a 

eirralar  letter  containing  a  brief  memoir ;  but  she  had  consulted  her  spi- 

hioal  directors,  and  they  had  assured  her  it  was  her  duty  to  render  to 

tae  memory  of  the  princess  the  honours  due  to  her  birth,  and  great  vir- 

taea.''     The  royal  mother,  who  certainly  meant  to  have  a  share  in  the 

composition  of  the  posthumous  tribute  to  the  merits  of  her  departed  child, 

nid  she  wished  the  circular  letter  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  commu- 

luy  of  Chaillot,  but  that  she  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing 

tad  paper.    The  abbess,  who  was   present    at   the   consultation,  en- 

^y  approved  of  the  idea,  and  told  her  majesty  that  the  memorials 

viuch  sister  Henriette  had  kept  of  her  royal  highness  would  be  very 

lerviceable  in  the  design.    The  sister  brought  her  notes  and  presenied 

*  MS.  Sfemorials  of  Mary  Beaoice. 
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lajesiy.  lo  whom  they  were,  of  course,  inexpressilily  pre- 
ceiveil  ihera   with  moumrul   Batisfaclion,  and  saiit,  "  the)- 
^-eat  use  in  ihe  circular  Idler  or  coiiveniual  obituary  me- 
lughier." ' 

ice,  feeling  herself  much  llie  worse  for  ihe  exritemenl  nf 
Jay,  wished  to  return  in  St.  Gemiains.     Fhe  went  away  at 
Ihe  evening  much  fatigued,  and  was  ill  and  feverish  for 
fter  her  return."' 

,"  continues  the  chronicler  of  Chailtot, "  lady  Slrickland 
re  here,  bringing  with  her  as  a  present  frotn  the  queen  of 
ur  liousc,  tlie  beautiful  petiic<iai  which  the  king  !iad  had 
at  Lyons,  during  his  IniTcls,  for  the  priuceKS  his  sister." 

Ihe  first  dauphin  not  having  expired  when  both  courts 
into  grief  and  gloom  by  the  deaths  of  the  young  dauphin 
la,  ami  their  eldest  son,  which  was  foirowed,  only  two 
ards,  by  that  of  the  young  lovely  flower  of  Si.Germains. 
ipr,'"  after  the    decease  of  the  prlncew.  became  ihe  per- 

niorial  of  the  alTection  of  her  son  for  his   departed  sister, 
it  to  be  worn  by  any  other  person  than  her  for  whom  il 
ided.  or  that  the  costly  materials  shonM  be  put  to  other 
decoration  of  the  church  where  her  daughter's  heart  was 
n  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  she  asked  lady  Middletoa 
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The  next  trial  that  awaited  the  fallen  queen,  was  parting  from  her 
iTHi.  The  chevalier  de  St  George  was  compelled  to  quit  St.  Germains 
HI  the  1 8th  of  August.  He  went  to  Livry  in  the  first  instance ;  where 
I  sojourn  of  a  few  days  was  allowed  previous  to  his  taking  his  final  de- 
<ariure  from  France.  The  same  day  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  indulge 
lier  grief  at  Chaillot.     The  following  pathetic  account  of  her  deport? 
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bv  our  Chaillot  chronicler.     "  The  queen  of  England  ar- 

asi  seven  in  ihe  evening,  bathed  in  tears,  which  maile  ouw 
lem.     '  II  la  the  first  time,"  said  ihe  queen  on  entering, 
}  joy  in  coining  lo  Chaillot.     But,  my  God,'  aiided  she, 
sk  not  consolation,  but  ihe  accomplishment  of  ihy  holy 
at  down  lo  supper,  but  scarcely  ale  any  thing.     When  sha 
■  chamber  with  the  three  nuns  wh6  waited  on  her,  she 
as  she  entered,  ■  Oh,  at  last  J  may  give  liberty  lo  my  heart, 
my  poor  girl.'     She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  as  she 
;pt  with   her.     Alas,  what  could  we  say  lo  her !     She  re- 
elf, '  My  God,  thy  will  be  done,'  and  then  mournfully  add- 
il  not  wailed  for  my  death  lo  despoil  me,  thou  hast  done 
life,  bul  Ihy  will  be  done.'"     The  nuns  were  so  incon- 
mention  to  the  afilicted  mother  some  painful  reports  that 

1  caused  rather  by  Ihe  malireatmeni  of  her  doctors  than 
■'  Alas!  ihe  poor  doctors  did  their  best,"  replied  her  ma- 
le your  king  said,  (hey  could   not  render  mortals   im- 

\eT  her  arrival  at  Chaillo^  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself 
idisposed,  and  her  physicians  were  summoned  from  St. 
her  aid ;  bul  their  prescriptiotia  ilid  her  no  goad ;  her 
he  reaction  of  severe  menial  suffering  on  an  enfeebled 
!  more  physic  she  look,  ihe  worse  she  became.     On  the 
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qaent  clerical  orator  in  Paris,  to  the  sympnthies  of  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, in  allusion  to  her  own  desolate  state  at  this  crisis,  and  the  misfor-* 
tanes  of  her  son — an  appeal  which  she  fondly  imagined  would  be 
echoed  from  Paris  to  London,  and  produce  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was  for  this  very  reason,  the  political 
use  that  would  be  made  of  this  opportunity  by  the  expatriated  family  of 
James  II.,  that  the  French  cabinet  was  compelled  to  deny  the  ^tilica- 
tioa  to  the  afflicted  queen,  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made  for  her  de- 
parted child.  ^  This  mortification,  then,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^^  must 
be  added  to  all  the  others  which  I  have  been  doomed  to  sufier,  and  my 
only  consolation,  in  submitting  to  it,  must  be,  that  such  is  the  will  of 
God.'" 

A  needless  aggravation  to  her  grief  was  inflicted  on  the  poor  queen 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  folly  of  the  nuns,  in  continually  repeating  to 
her  the  various  malicious  reports  that  had  been  invented  by  some  piti- 
less enemy,  relating  to  the  last  illness  and  death  of  her  beloved  daughter. 
It  was  said,  that  her  majesty  had  compelled  the  princess  to  make  her 
last  confession,  contrary  to  her  wish,  to  Pere  Gaillar,  because  he  was  a 
Jesuit;  that  she  had  caused  her  to  be  attended,  against  her  inclination, 
by  her  brother's  English  physician.  Dr.  Wood,  (who  is  styled,  by  our 
Qiaillot  authority,  ^Monsieur  Oude^)  and  that  the  said  Oude  had 
either  poisoned  her  royal  highness,  or  allowed  her  to  die  for  want  of 
nourish ment.'^  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^  that  it  was  strange  how  such  un- 
tccoantable  falsehoods  could  be  spread ;  that  she  had  allowed  her  chil- 
dren, full  liberty  in  the  choice,  both  of  their  physicians,  and  spiritual 
directors,  from  the  time  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  that  her 
daoghter  had  earnestly  desired  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  Wood,  who  had 
done  the  best  for  her,  as  regarded  human  power  and  skill ;  and  as  for 
lUowing  her  to  sink  for  want  of  nourishment,  nothing  could  be  more 
eroelly  untrue,  for  they  had  fed  her  every  two  hours."'  Het  majesty 
having  been  a  good  dcnl  excited  by  this  painful  discourse,  went  on  to 
ipeak  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  more  than  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
recording,  and  which  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  lips  of  a 
princess,  educated  under  their  influence.  ^  Not,"  she  said,  *^  that  she 
was  blind  to  the  faults  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  order,"  as  an  in- 
itance  of  which,  she  added,  ^^  that  the  late  king,  her  lord,  had  caused 
lier  great  vexation,  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  father  Petre, 
idmitting  him  into  his  council,  and  trying  to  get  him  made  a  cardinal ; 
lliat  the  man  liked  her  not,  and  she  had  sufifered  much  in  consequence, 
bat  did  not  consider  that  the  intemperance  and  bad  conduct  of  one  per- 
lon  ought  to  be  visited  on  the  whole  company,"'  to  which  she  cer- 
tunly  regarded  him  as  a  reproach.  Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
MNisort  of  James  II.  of  father  Petre — such  the  real  terms  on  which,  she 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Marjr  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  aa  Ro]raurae  de  Franca, 
[^baillot  Collection.  '  Ibid. 

'Inedited  diary  of  a  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  an  Royaiime  de  France. 
rhis  avowal,  recorded  from  the  lips  of  the  widow  of  James  II.,  is  confirmed  bv 
its  own  declaration,  **  that  his  queen  was  opposed  to  the  councils  of  father 
»Mi«." See  J'^nrnal  of  James  II.  in  Macpherson  and  Clark. 
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[  to  her  rnnli-lentJBl  frieniis  and  rellgitusci  of  ihe  wait 
iiiMiii  wiih  that  miarliipviius  ecclesiaKiic,  wUh  whom  slip 
cfupuiously  represenied  as  leagued  in  urging  ihe  king  lo 
which  led  lo  hia  &U.     Neither  lime  nor  Chrisiian  charily 
subdue  the  biiternese  of  her  Teeliiiga  towards  ihe  evil  coiin- 

1  the  crisis  which  ended  in  depriving  her  )uisband  or  a 

1  others,  who  had  henelitfd  by  ihe  revolution,  she  had  fot- 
ler  Petre  she  could  nol  forgive ;  and  litis  is  the  more  te- 
ause  of  the  plaeabiliiy  of  her  dispoaiiion  lowarda  her  ene- 
she  naa  al  Chaillol,  some  of  her  Indies,  speaking  of  liie 
iKirough  in  her  presence,  observed,  that,  "  his  being  eoni- 
re  into  Germany,  was  a  very  iriding  punishment  for  one 
J  as  he  had  done  towards  his  late  master,  and  that  iliey 

n.ale<iiclion3  of  the  Psalmial  on  the  H'icked.     "Kever!" 
fallen  queen,  '■  have  I  used  euclt  prayers  as  diuse,  nor  will 

Y  conthiued  sick  and  sad   for  several  days :  she  told  the 
ad  s  preHeutiinent  lliai  she  should  die  iliai  year."     Her 
.■er.  ended  only  in  a  fil  of  the  gout;  and  we  find  that,  ai 
week,  she  was  up  and  able  lo  attend  the  services  of  her 
profession  of  a  yomig  kily,  lo  whom   she   had   promised 
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ftick  also ;  they  both  laughed  at  this  coincidence.  Tet  it  was  a  season 
of  mortification  to  both  mother  and  son,  for  the  truce  with  England  \va>: 
]>rociaimed  in  Paris  on  the  preceding  day;  they  held  sad  councils 
together  in  the  queen's  private  apartment,  on  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
aftirs.  The  abbess  said  to  him,  ^^  Sire,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  do 
us  the  honour  to  dine  with  us,  as  your  royal  uncle,  king  Charles,  break- 
fested,  when  setting  out  for  England.^'  ^^  That  journey  will  not  be  yet,'' 
he  replied,  drily.' 

He  dined  alone  with  the  queen,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Livry. 
On  the  following  Friday,  he  came  to  dine  with  her  again  at  the  convent, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  his  sister,  and  went  to  the  opera  at  Paris 
in  the  evening,  on  purpose  to  show  himself,  because  the  English  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary for  the  peace,  St.  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  was  ex- 
pected to  appear  there  in  state,  yrith  his  suite,  that  night.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance, one  of  the  absent  ministers  of  the  council  of  St.  Germains, 
thus  writes  to  an  agent  of  the  party  in  England : 

"Among  other  news  from  France,  we  are  told,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  happened 
to  be  at  the  opera  with  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  where  they  could  not  but 
gee  one  another.  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  lord  says  of  that  knight,  and 
whether  he  likes  him,  for  they  tell  me  he  is  a  tall,  proper,  well-shaped,  young 
gentleman ;  that  he  has  an  air  of  greatness  mixed  with  mildness  and  good 
nature,  and  that  his  countenance  is  not  spoiled  with  the  small-pox,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  looks  more  manly  than  he  did,  and  is  really  healthier  than  he 
was  before,  and  they  say  he  goes  to  Chalons."* 

It  was  a  considerable  mistake  about  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  not 
being  marked  by  the  small-pox ;  that  malady  marred  his  countenance 
in  no  slight  degree,  and  destroyed  his  fine  complexion.  The  queen  and 
nans,  it  seems,  amused  themselves,  afler  the  departure  of  the  chevalier, 
not  in  speculating  on  what  impression  his  appearance  was  likely  to  make 
on  the  English  nobles  who  might  chance  to  see  him,  but  how  far  it  was 
consistent  with  a  profession  of  Christian  piety,  to  frequent  such  amuse- 
ments as  operas,  comedies,  and  theatrical  spectacles  of  any  kind.  Mary 
Beatrice  said,  ^  she  was  herself  uncertain  about  it,  for  she  had  often 
asked  spiritually-minded  persons,  to  tell  her  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
not,  and  could  get  no  positive  answer ;  only  the  pere  Bourdaloue  had 
said  thus  far,  ^  that  he  would  not  advise  Christian  princes  to  sutler  their 
children  to  go  of\en  to  such  places ;  and  when  they  did,  to  acquaint 
themselves  first  with  the  pieces  that  were  to  be  represented,  that  they 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  corrupt  their  morals.'  " 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  went  to  Livry  to  dine  with 
her  son :  she  was  attended  by  the  duchesses  of  Berwick  and  Perth,  the 
countess  of  Middleton,  and  lady  Talbot,  lady  Clare,  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley.  The  duke  of  Lauzuu  lent  his  coach  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  ladies  who  could  not  go  in  that  of  their  royal  mistress.  The 
once  stalely  equipages  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  were  now  reduced 
to  one  great,  old-fashioned  coach ;  and  the  noble  ladies  who  shared  hei 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  of  France 
'  Nuirne**  ^taie  Papers,  iu  the  Scotch  College. 
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;n,  were  destiiule  of  any  conveyance,  and  frequently  wen 

l.Lvry  is  Urns  noiiced  in  sir  David  Nairne'a  private  report, 
iSicial  correspondenta : 

l-Wiafly  [the  queen]  wna   here  to-daf,  and   dined  with  Kennedy 
9  in  belter  health,  knd  heartiet   i)ibq  I  cTer  nw  bim  at 

.■a]."* 

her  ladies  returned  to  the  convent  at  eight  o'clock 
le  chevalier  came  to  dine  with  hia  mother  again  on 
iiid  (lie  niar(|iiis  de  Torcy  had  a  long  conference  with  him 
''a  chamber.  When  that  minister  look  hia  leave  of  him, 
?aid,  "  Teli  the  king,  your  master,  sir,  tliat  I  shall  always 
—  I  shall  preserve  all  my  life  a  grateful  remem- 
ir  good  o/iic-es," 

i  prince  was,  nevertheless,  full  well  aware  ihai  he  had 
k  welcome,  and  (hal  he  must  not  linger  in  ihe  environs  of 
U  the  seventh  of  that  month.  He  came  again  to  Chaillot 
I,  lo  bid  his  sorroivful  mother  a  long  farewell.  He  was 
vided  with  money  for  hia  Journey  ;  and  this  increased  her 
1,  for  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  had  vainly  endeavour- 
in  DesmaretB,  the  French  minister,  through  whom  her 
id,  to  advance  any  part  of  what  had  been  due  to  her  for 
The  chevalier,  Itue  nephew  of  Charles  11..  seemed 
at  the  stale  of  his  finances.     He  thanked  the  ab- 
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preiuBiauT  wuclen*  had  promised  thai  the  lon^  wiihheM  jointure  of  the 
widowed  cooTOit  of  Junes  II.  should  be  paid.  Mary  Beatrice  had  pre- 
viDiuiT  seal  in  a  aemonal.  seitinf  forth  her  claims,  and  the  incontro- 
vfxtibie  fiKU  that  they  had  been  allowed  at  the  peace  of  Ry:jiwirk,  and 
■jiat  the  Elaglish  parliament  had  subsequently  erante<l  a  supply  for  their 
flctilemeni.  Some  delicate  punctilios  required  to  be  adjiHted  as  to  the 
ibnB  ia  which  the  reoeipc  should  be  given  by  the  n>yiil  widow,  without 
compfwMDifiQf  the  cause  of  her  son.  •*  Should  the  queen,^  ob^rves 
kxd  Middleloo,  **  style  herself  queen- mother,  she  supposes  that  will  not 
be  allowed ;  ahoold  she  style  herself  queen-do wa^r,  that  would  be  a 
kaieniDf  of  herseit  and  a  prejudice  to  the  king  her  son.  which  she  wdl 
■ever  do.  The  question  is,  whether  the  instrument  may  not  be  good 
viihoot  any  title  at  alL  only  the  word  *  we  :'  for  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
nfQed  Maria  IL.  and  sealed  with  her  seal,  one  would  think  the  person 
vooki  be  sufficiently  denoted.  Our  council  here  think  she  might  sign 
^ersetf  thus — ^Mary,  queen  consort  of  James  l\^  late  king  of  England, 
frriMid  and  France,  defender  of  the  fiuth/'  kc*  The  last  clause  was 
ctnaiiilT  absHid ;  the  simple  regal  signature,  ^  Maria  R,^  was  Hnally 
adopied.  alter  the  long  protracted  negotiations  were  concluded. 

Xarr  Bealrire  remained  at  Chaillot,  in  a  great  state  of  dejection,  after 
6e  depnrtiire  of  her  son.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  Elizabeth 
OBrlocie«  of  Bavaria,  came  to  visit  her  towards  the  latter  end  of  Sepiem- 
Ikt.  Her  mafcsty  probably  considered  herself  nesrlected  at  thi^  9ad 
f^h.  by  other  members  of  the  royal  fomily  of  France,  for  tenderly 
edbcacing  her,  she  said— ^  What,  madam !  have  you  given  youn<elf  the 
aoablc  of  coming  here  to  see  an  unfortunate  recluse  V*  Monsieur  and 
Tftamr  de  Beaaiilliers  came  soon  after  to  pay  their  respect-*  to  Mary 
Beatrice:  she  had  a  irreat  esteem  for  them,  and  thev  ronver!«ed  much  on 
spiritual  natiers  and  books.  Her  majesty  sp«^ke  with  lively  satisfaction 
of  having  receiTed  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelim,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  at&irs  o(  9taie  or  politics,  he 
bad  sakL  **  thai  he  pmyed  the  Lord  to  give  the  kine,  her  son,  all  things 
that  were  needfol  for  him,  and  that  his  heart  might  be  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moat  H^,  to  guard  and  disporte  it  arconiing  to  his  will.^ 
.\Iiho«gfa  neither  wealth  nor  dominion  were  incluiled  in  this  petition  for 
her  aoB,  tlie  royal  mother  was  well  saitslied  that«better  things  had  been 


When  aiooaiear  and  madame  Sl  Sulpice  came  to  pay  Mary  Beatrice  a 
■I  m  lier  retreat,  thev  told  her  thev  had  heard  that  the  Scotch  had 
booBres  cm  the  birth-day  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  and  shouted 
God  mv€  king  James  VIII..  and  had  burned  a  figure  which  they  called 
:he  ho«ae  of  Ifenover.  ^  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  **  and  a  little 
tiaK  before  they  bamed  the  prince  of  Hanover  in  etiigy,  but  that  signifies 
Boching ;  ovr  friends  expose  themselves  too  much  by  it — none  of  them, 
however,  have  been  panished.*^ 

'Xairae't  Ssaie  P^qwrs  from  the  Scoich  College,  printed  in  Macphenou's  Smart 

'  MS.  M^Tn/»n»l»  nf  Mary  Beatrice. 
»OL.X- 9  O 
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i  wished,  madam,^'  replied  her  visitors,  "  that  these  crimes 
nt  sufficienlly  to  give  a  turn  to  tlie  fortunes  of  your  eon.'' 
:  spoke  little  at  tliia  crisis,  of  what  was  passing  in  England. 

were  closely  watched ;  one  evening  it  was  observed  that 
ling  very  much  with  her  ladies  o?er  a  packet  she  was  read- 
1.     She  afterwards  told  the  curious  sisterhood,  that  it  wu 
Liling  all  that  had  been  printed  in  London  about  her  son. 

them  of  a  political  fan  which  had  a  great  sale  in  England, 

of  course,  regarded  as  a  Jacobite  badge.    The  device  wm 
;ure  of  a  king,  with  this  moito  «  Chacun  a  son  lour:''     On 
I  cornucopia,  with  the  motto  "  Peace  and  plenty."     Mary 
e  very  kindly  of  queen  Anne,  whom  she  styled  the  priocest 
and  appeared  distressed  at  the  reports  of  her  illness.    Stie 
:  friends  to  pray  for  her  recovery  and  conversion,  adding, 
1  a  gieat  misfonuue  for  us  to  lose  her  just  now."  ' 
sr  letter  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  the  death  of  her  own 
ighter,  the  princess  Louisa,  being  finished,  Mary  Beatrice 
:  present  when  h  was  read.     "She  wept  mucli  at  some 

gave  liff  opinion  very  justly  on  others,  where  she  coast- 
tjon  necessary.    They  had  said,  "  that  the  princess  felt 
ate  to  which  her  family  and  herself  had  been  leduced  by 

of  forlune."    "  Ha !"  cried  the  queen,  "  but  that  a  mil 
ristianly,"  meaning  thai  such  figures  of  speech  savouin! 
then  rheloric,  than  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth;  iJiey 
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and  elemity."'  Her  majesty  then  desired  the  passage  should  be  omitted. 
The  assertion  had  doubtless  originated  from  the  princess  having  remarked 
that  some  of  the  choruses  in  the  opera  had  reminded  her  of  the  chants 
of  her  church. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  October,  madame  de  Main  tenon  came  to  pay  a 
sympathizing  yisit  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  testified  much  regard  for  her. 
Her  majesty  went  into  the  gallery  to  receive  her,  and  at  her  departure 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  tribune.  Maintenon  promised  to  come 
•gain  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  but  being  prevented  by  a  bad  cold,  she 
•ent  some  venison  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  hunted  by  the  king. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  herself,  in  reply,  charmed  with  the  attention  of 
his  majesty  in  thinking  of  her.'  Madame  de  Maintenon  came  quite 
unexpectedly  three  days  after,  and  brought  with  her  a  basket  of  beauti- 
ful oranges  as  a  present  for  the  queen.  She  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at 
the  gate  before  the  abbess,  who  was  with  her  majesty,  could  come  to 
receive  her.  The  due  d'Aumale,  who  had  accomplinied  madame  de 
Maintenon,  was  annoyed  at  having  to  wait^  but  she  said  ^^  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  regular  house  that  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  agitated  two  days  later,  by  receiving  from 
this  Udy  a  liasty  letter  apprising  her  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Louis  XIV. 
from  cold  and  inflammation,  which  rendered  it  expedient  to  bleed  him, 
an  operation  never  resorted  to  with  persons  of  his  advanced  age,  except 
in  cases  of  extremity.  ^  Oh,  my  God  P^  exclain>ed  the  exiled  queen, 
when  she  had  read  the  letter,  ^^  what  a  calamity  for  France,  for  his 
frmily,  and  for  us  poor  unfortunates — what  will  become  of  us  ?''  She 
wept  bitterly  and  her  ladies  wept  with  her,  at  the  anticipation  of  losing 
their  only  friend  and  protector  whose  existence  appeared  at  that  moment 
inexpressibly  precious  to  the  destitute  British  emigrants  who  were  at 
that  time  dependent  for  food  and  shelter  on  the  annual  pension  which 
he  allowed  their  widowed  queen.'  Inadequate  as  this  pittance  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  colony,  at  St.  Germains,  it  was  ren- 
dered by  the  rigid  economy  and  personal  sacrifices  of  their  royal  mis- 
tress, a  means  of  preserving  several  thousands  of  the  faithful  adherents 
of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  from  perishing  with  hunger,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  fund  would  be  renewed  by  a  regent  in  the  event 
of  Louis  XlV.'s  death. 

The  queen  was  in  too  painful  a  state  of  excitement  to  eat  at  dinner. 
Lady  Middleton  read  to  her  a  chapter  out  of  the  ^^  Imitation  of  Christ,'' 
bot  she  sighed  heavily  and  remained  in  great  depression  of  spirits.  All 
day  she  was  in  anxious  expectation  of  receiving  tidings  of  the  king's 
bealth,  but  having  none,  she  wrote  to  madame  de  Maintenon  at  eight  in 
the  evening  to  make  inquiries.  The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  an 
Bquerry  brought  a  letter  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  which  reassured 
lier.  The  king  had  borne  the  bleeding  well,  had  passed  a  good  night, 
ind  was  out  of  danger. 

'  M*^.  Memorials  of  Mnry  Beatrice. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mar/  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  ^yanme  d«  T'nAMA^ 


S1^^^ 


^^ 


uiie  of  [he  fallen  queen  for  tlie  slielier  and  eupporl  thsl 
:on!ed  by  Ltmis  to  lier  and  her  family  and  [heir  diatrNsed 

her  lo  [he  motives  which  had  led  him  [o  ronfer  per«<inal 
political  ends.     How  often  he  had  played  ihe  |)ar[  of  the 
to  het  unforlunate  consort,  and  disappoinied  llie  flallenrtg 
i  raised  in  the  hoaoni  of  her  son,  site  was  willing  to  forget, 

a[  formed  the  beau  ideal  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;   the  expe- 
ir  and  twenty  years  of  bitter  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  had 
;d  her  of  her  misiakc.     One  of  [he  nuns  of  Chaillot  lold 
;e  tha[  she  was  wrong  lo  imagine  everj-  one   was  as  free 
IS  herseif     "  Your  ovrn  nainre,  madam,"  said  she,  "  is  »o 
Iruihful.  ihsl  you  believe  the  same  of  the  res[  of  the  world, 
not  iistrusi  any  one ;  bul  God,  who  is  good,  knows  the 
if  human  nature,  and  1  could  wish  [Jiat  your  majesty  would 
el  ihe  necessity  of  a  prudeoi  mis[rusu"     "  It  is  irue,"  r^ 
:en,  '■  that  I  never  suspect  ill.  and  that  1  have  not  the  spirit 
)at  belongs  to  courts."     "Nevertheleas,  madame,"  rejoined 
B,  "  your  majemy,  through  ihe  grace  of  GotI,  acquired  in 
ly  a  wUdoni  that  all  the  cunoing  and  inirigue  in  liie  world 
have  given  you,  that   of  concili8[ing  and    preserving  the 
confidence  of  the  kiiig,  your  husband."     '"  He  knew,"  taid 
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ncDred  ih»  very  day  a  wrere  mortification  which  has  touched  me  sen- 
sor.*' Mary  Beatfice  did  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  had 
KBoj^  her.  bat  aaid.  **I  have  written  to  the  king,  mv  son^  about  it« 
ad  tee  what  he  has  tent  in  reply,''  she  then  read  the  following  passage 
tram  vit  lecier  she  held  in  bar  hand  : — 

- 1: ;;  t>'-c  f .  r  m?.  madame,  in  make  an  ezhortaMon  to  your  majesty :  that  w-niM 
y  n«a:  pre*amprirvn  on  my  part,  but  yoii  know  what  St  Atizu«tin  «iy<  ■  •  A^a 
L'nr  ad  tmmtmtam  paUm  tf  torn  ia  tiUnlvo  niti  cmm  magna  itrryita  pugAort: 


*^iich  means.**  explained  her  majesty,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
br!:er  Laun  scholai  than  her  friends  the  religieuses,  **  that  one  cannot 
^^2.  5tA  peace  in  the  silence  of  a  cloister,  if  one  does  not  fight  manfully 
ttii'ji  ramal  inclinations.*' 

d£:e  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  letter,  but  only  said,  that  ^  although 
\eT  foa  had  not  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  princess  his  sister,  he  had 
Kud  aens^.  **  But  my  daughter,**  continued  the  fond  mother.  **  had  both 
che  brJttant  and  the  solid,  they  were  united  in  her,  and  I  may  say  so 
vi^&oct  ran  it  V.  since  she  is  no  more.** 

The  cheralier  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  and  wrote  many 
z^ttAst  and  often  witty  letters  to  cheer  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  mother 
h  ^:s  abiM^nce. 

Oc  the  1  lih  of  y OTcmber.  lonl  Galwav  came  to  inform  Mar\'  Bt^alrice 
i^  he  had  seen  her  son  as  he  passed  through  Ciiali^ns.  thai  he  ap{>eared 
'^  •:^m\:i,L  but  was  very  well,  and  even  growing  fa:,  though  he  lunk  a 
n^&t  f?€al  of  exercise,  and  that  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ranipartjt  of  that 
>y«3  erery  day  on  foot.  **The  king  his  father  was  accustometl  to  do 
'z.*  like.^  said  her  majesty;  **and  rarely  sat  down  to  table  till  he  had 
^iz.  his  walk.**  Lord  Gal  way  said  that  **  the  prince  bade  him  tdl  her 
sa:  *stT  that  he  was  much  better  in  health  than  at  St.  Germain:^,  and 
^h^itd  she  could  see  him.**  ^  It  would  give  me  extreme  jny  to  see  him 
kfi^"^  replied  Mary  Beatrice,  meekly.  **  but  I  muiit  not  des^ire  what  is 
s^.c  tfsie  will  of  God.**  It  was  upwards  of  two  months  since  she  liad 
ic.^>yed  thai  happiness.* 

Her  ma-estr  afterwards  walked  with  the  community  to  the  nFan:7erv, 
fcikf  a  drSarh^  building,  belonging  to  t!iis  conventual  e>tablishrn"nt,  at 
Koe  !i:tle  distance  in  their  grounds,  which  they  called  the  small  inan- 
£<xi.  She  returned  vigorously  from  tliis  walk  wit!ioui  being  tlie  least 
'->;:  of  breath,  and  baring  walked  ver}*  fa.«L.  blie  asked  the  nun  who  had 
^«f  the  h'>noar  to  give  her  her  hand,  **  if  «he  had  not  tired  her  r^  to 
▼>-^j  the  religieuse.  being  too  polite  to  reply  in  (he  atfirmaiive.  said, 
*±ere  W'^re  some  moments  in  which  she  had  not  felt  so  strong  as 
"iw-aL"*  -Tour  answer  reminds  me.**  rejoined  the  queen  playfully,  -of 
v'jac  we  say  in  Italy  when  any  one  inquires  of  another.  *Are  you 
^siigfy  r  :he  reply  to  which  question  is  not  •  yes,'  but  •  1  should  have  no 
^^-iu^-a  w>  eat  again.'  **  * 

The  aexi  day.  Slary  Beatrice  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  having 
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;ier  from  her  aunt,  who  was  then  a  Camieliie  nun ;  "  she 
with  llie  mosl  pruround  humilily,"  mid  her  mtijesiy.  ~u 
le  lea?t  person  in  Itie  world ;   1  am  ashamed  to  ioy  1  have 
<  her  Tor  a  )on^  time.     We  used  to  dispute  with  one  another 
1  be  a  nun.     I  was  lirieen  and  she  was  thirty,  when  they  lirM 
nniage  with  the  duke  of  YorL,  and  we  each  raid  In  the 
;t,  '  it  will  be  you  that  will  be  chosen,'  but  Uie  lot  fell  lu 

th  of  November,  Mary  BcalrJce  found  herself  wenrj*  ano 
the  hail  taken  one  of  her  bad  colds,  cougheil  all  the'  lime 
T  toiiet,  and  grew  worse  towaids  evening;  she  had  a  bad 
High  and  sore  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.     At  five  in 

Madame  Molza,  who  slept  in  her  chamber,  was  alannetl. 
s  nun  who  kept  the  keys,  lo  come  and  give  her  opinion; 
ler  majesty  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  went  lo  tell  the  duchess 
111  imniedialply  rose  and  wrole  to  SLGeimains  for  her 

sician  and  M.  Beatilieu,  her  French  surgeon,  lo  come  to 
lid  not  arrive  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  great 
ir  ihe  queen  grew  visibly  worse,  and  her  mind  was  so 
ised  with  llie  death  of  her  daughter,  that  she  thought  her- 
ng,  and  those  about  her  had  some  trouble  lo  cumpoae  her. 
s  so  high  tliftt  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed  her.  ami 
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illness,  and  beg^ing^  her  ^  to  take  care  of  her  health  for  his  sake,  since 
the  most  overwhelming  of  all  his  calamities  would  be  the  loss  of  her.^' 

The  chevalier  was  still  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  waiting  the  event  of 
the  negotiations  at  UtrechL  The  payment  of  two  bills  of  16,000  francs 
each,  which  cardinal  Gualterio  had  persuaded  the  queen  to  hold,  after 
she  had  regarded  them  as  lost  money,  had  enabled  her  to  send  him  some 
seasonable  pecuniary  relief  at  his  greatest  need,  and  also  to  discharge  a 
few  trifling  debts  of  her  own  in  England,  of  long  standing,  which  had 
distressed  her  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty.  She  gave  1000  francs 
among  the  three  domestic  sisters  who  had  waited  upon  her  in  her  sick- 
ness and  during  her  long  sojonirn  in  the  convent. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  perceiving  that  all  her  ladies  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  life  they  led  at 
Cliaillot,  and  hearing,  withal,  many  complaints  of  her  absence  from  St. 
Germains,  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  return  thither  the  next  day, 
Monday,  December  5th.  She  was  very  low-spirited  at  the  thought  of 
it)  conghed  very  much  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  wavering 
in  her  purpose ;  but,  seeing  everything  prepared  for  her  departure,  she 
was  about  to  make  her  adieux,  when  she  was  informed  the  due  de  Lau- 
zun  wished  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  inconvenient  to  give  audience  to 
any  one  just  as  she  was  setting  off  on  her  journey,  but  she  judged  that 
he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  gave  orders  to  admit 
him.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings ;  for  he  came  to  break  to  her 
the  tragic  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,*  who  had  been  slain  in  a  duel 
with  lord  Mohun,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonist's  second,  general  Macartney.  The  duke  of  Hamilton 
was,  at  that  time,  the  main  pillar  of  her  son^s  cause  in  Scotland;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  herself,  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France,  secretly  empowered,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, by  queen  Anne,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains for  the  adoption  of  the  exiled  prince  as  her  successor,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  remaining  quiet  during  her  life,  little  doubt  existing  of  the  duke 
being  able,  by  his  great  interest  in  parliament,  to  obtain  tlie  repeal  of  the 
act  of  settlement  for  the  royal  succession. 

The  queen  was  deeply  afiected  by  the  melancholy  news,  and  the 
ladies  Perth  and  Middleton  wept  bitterly.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
whole  party,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  their  return  to  the  desolate 
palace  of  St.  Germains.'  Her  majesty's  chair  being  brought  into  the 
gallery  T— for  she  was  still  too  feeble  to  walk — she  prepared  to  enter  it, 
after  she  had  taken  some  bread  in  a  little  broth ;  but  seeing  one  of  the 
community,  who  had  waited  on  her  while  she  was  in  the  convent,  she 
presented  her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  ^^  I  console  myself  with  the  hope 
of  your  seeing  me  again  here  very  soon,  if  it  please  God."  She  was 
earned  into  the  tribune,  where  the  community  attended  her;  and, having 
made  her  devotions  there,  she  was  conveyed  in  a  chair  to  her  coach. 

Mary  Beatrice  arrived  at  St.  Germains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  of  France. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Tnnfi^ 
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)  of  her  son  required  that  she  should  stjtle  her  own  print* 

e  had  been  a  recognised  queen-moiher  of  Eitgland.     How 
words  of  ihe  royal  preacher, "  VamUu  vanUatas,''''  which 
■n  on  Ihe  lips  of  thai  pale,  learfol  Niobe,  who,  in  her 
and  veil,  and  sable  weeds  of  woe,  occupied  ihe  chair  of 
>  occasions,  describe  ihe  mockery  of  ihe  attempi ! 

;rice,  by  ihe  intrigues  and  ditisjons  thai  agitated  her  coun- 
suspiciona  that  were  inalijled  into  ihe  mind  of  her  abienl 

lo  Chalona,  and  acted  as  his  principal  adtiser.     The  old 
1  was  bribed   by  ihe  court  of  Si.  James's  to  betray  the  slat* 
■  exiled  Stuarts,  and  had  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  ihii 
i  death  of  James  11.,  was  revived,  though  without  any  sort 
all   Ihe  misfortunes  and  fcilures  ihnl  had  occurred  were 
is  mismanagemeni  and  treachery.'     It  was  also  stated,  thai 
■cicd  the  iiiieresls  of  the  Siuart  cause  in  Scoiland,  and  had 

larges,  but  indignaiilly  offered  lo  withdraw  from   his   Iroa- 
protiitess  office.    Maty  Beatrice,  haying  a  greai  esieem  (ot 
n,  and  a  particular  friendship  for  his  countess,  was  very 
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tRnblet  tore  moM  tSBtible  to  me  than  mj  own,  and  if  all  ibil  only  on  ne,  and 
}d»  aifiur*  went  well,  and  he  were  easy,  I  think  I  could  be  so  too,  but  we  mitot 
mke  what  God  sends,  and  as  he  sends  it,  and  submit  ourselves  entirely  to  hia 
will,  which  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  give  us  grace  to  do,  and  then  in  spite 
of  the  world  all  will  turn  to  our  gocxi."  * 

It  can  scarcely  be  forgotten,  that  the  princess  of  Orange,  when  her 
sister  Anne  was  endeavouring  to  inveigle  her  into  the  conspiracy  for  de- 
priving their  infant  brother  of  the  regal  succession,  by  insinuating  that 
be  was  a  sparious  child,  feeling  dubious  that  she  ought  to  credit  so 
Boostrous  a  charge  without  inquiring  into  the  evidences  of  his  paternity, 
propounded,  among  other  queries,  which  she  sent  to  Anne,  the  simple, 
but  important  question,  ^  Is  the  queen  fond  of  him  ?" '  Anne,  being  an 
interested  witness,  replied  evasively.  Nature,  who  cannot  equivocate, 
has  answered  unconsciously  to  the  test  in  the  nnafibcted  gush  of 
nalenial  tenderness,  with  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  son  to 
bid  Middleton  in  this  letter ;  she  says : — 

**  Ycm  told  me  in  one  of  yonr  former  letters,  that  yon  were  eharmed  with  the 
king  being  a  good  son.  What  do  you  think  then  that  I  must  be  that  am  the  poor 
old  doating  mother  of  him  ?  I  do  assure  you,  his  kindness  to  me  is  all  my  sup* 
port  under  God."  * 

Marry,  but  our  unfortunate  Italian  queen,  on  whoee  ignorance  some 
historians  have  been  pleased  to  enlarge,  could  write  plain  English  with 
the  same  endearing  fiirailiarity,  as  if  it  had  been  her  mother*tongue ! 
*^Our  hissing,  growling,  grunting  northern  gutturals,"  had  become 
sweeter  to  her  ear  than  the  silvery  intonations  of  her  own  poetic  land, 
tnd  flowed  more  naturally  to  her  pen.  English  was  the  language  of 
those  she  loved  best  on  earth,  the  unforffotten  husband  of  her  youth 
lad  their  children ;  of  the  last  surviving  of  these,  ^  the  PreteiKler,"  she 
thus  continues  in  her  letter  to  his  ofiended  minister,  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton: — 

**Aixl  I  am  confirmed  of  late  more  than  ever  in  my  obserration,  that  the 
better  yoo  are  with  him  the  kinder  he  is  to  me,  but  I  am  also  charmed  with 
him,  for  being  a  good  master,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  who  deserve  it  of  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  late 
to  make  experience  of  it.  ^  M.  R." 

u  I  say  nothing  to  yon  of  business,  nor  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know 
to  the  king,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  make  repetitions.  I  expect,  with  soma 
ifflpatienee,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear,  Humphrey  s  deisision  as  to  France.'' 

The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  sentence  is,  whether  queen  Anne 
wopld  permit  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  avail  himself  of  the  asylum 
which  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  oflered  him  in  his  dominions.  This 
was  in  the  end  privately  allowed  by  her,  and  publicly  protested  against 
by  her  ministers.  Mary  Beatrice  writes  again  to  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
on  the  9th  of  February ;  she  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  con* 
tinue  with  her  son,  and  she  says  many  obliging  and  encouraging  tilings 

*  Sman  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

*  Correspondence  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and  prinoess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
in  Dairymple's  Appendix. 

Stuart  Papers  in  Maepherson. 
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to  him  in  this  letter,  which  is  however  dry,  and  chiefly  on  public  bnsH 
ness.  She  there  speaks  of  their  secret  correspondent,  Bolingbroke,  by 
the  appropriate  cognomen  of  ^  Prattler,^' '  and  certainly  apjiears  to  set 
very  little  account  on  his  flattering  professions. 

The  position  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  appeared  by  no  means  in  so 
bad  a  light  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  at  this  period,  as  it  did  to  the 
desponding  widow  who  sat  in  her  companioniess  desolation  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  watching  the  chances  of  the  political  game.  The  emperor, 
though  he  had  publicly  demurred  for  nearly  three  months,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  grant  the  chevalier  a  passport  to  travel  through 
part  of  his  dominions  to  Bar-lc-duc,  secretly  entertained  overtures  roi 
connecting  the  disinherited  prince  with  his  own  family,  by  a  marriage 
with  an  arcliduchess.  The  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  was  objected  by  his  imperial  majesty  as  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  a  prince  in  his  five  and  twentieth  year,  but  he  politely 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  sister  was  of  a  more  suitable  time 
of  life.'  Qjueen  Anne's  ill  health  at  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  the  lingering  affection  of  the  people  to  hereditary 
succession,  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  representative  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  by  no  means  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  princesses  of 
Europe.  The  chevalier  did  not  improve  the  opening  that  had  been 
made  for  him  by  his  generous  friend  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  thi 
court  of  Vienna.  His  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  more  occupied  ob 
the  forlorn  state  of  his  mother,  than  with  matrimonial  speculations  foi 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  desolate  princess,  ii 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  eve  of  his  final  departun 
from  his  dominions,  is  interesting.  After  expressing  his  grateful  senM 
of  the  kindness  he  and  his  family  had  experienced  from  that  monarch, 
he  sayi 


"  It  is  with  all  possible  earnestness  that  I  entreat  of  your  majesty  a  continiim< 
tion  of  it,  for  me  and  the  queen  my  mother,  the  only  person  who  is  led  of  ail 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  who  deserves  so  much  of  me  as  the  best  of 
mothers."  ■ 

In  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  alone,  the  chevalier  would  have  done  little 
for  his  mother;  he  was  aware,  that  to  render  her  asylum  secure,  he 
must  pay  no  less  attention  to  tiie  untitled  consort  by  whom  the  coun- 
sels of  the  aged  monarch  of  France  were  influenced ;  and  with  eqml 
earnestness,  recommended  her  to  the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Mainie- 
non  in  the  following  elegant  billet,  which  implies  more  than  appears  oa 
the  surface  in  the  way  of  compliment : 

"Febniary  19th,  1713. 

"  Litilo  satisfied,  madam,  with  the  letter  I  have  written  to  the  king,  in  which 
(  have  but  faintly  expressed  my  sentiments  towards  him,  where  can  1  better  ad- 
t\r('fs  myself  tlian  to  you,  with  a  request  that  you  would  supply  for  me  evsiy* 
tJiiiij?  wherein  I  have  ftiiled? 

'•  1  venture  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  the  friendship  yo*;  hiw 

'  ^^tuart  Papers  in  Macphcrsun. 

•  Stuart  PapiTs.     Duke  of  ]»rrnine's  CorresfKindence  with  the  Emperor. 

'  From  the  original  French  in  the  Archives  au  Koyaume  de  Fnuioc. 
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at  ways  hatf  for  the  queen  and  me,  to  ask  a  continuation  of  it  for  us  both.  Per- 
mit me  to  assure  you,  valueless  though  it  be,  of  mine,  as  well  as  of  the  high 
esteem  and  gratitude  I  bear  you,  madam,  to  whom,  aAer  the  king,  I  believe  it 
to  be  entirely  due.*' ' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  next  time  she  saw  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  although  she 
made  no  remark  on  the  letter  addressed  to  herself,  she  set  her  majesty's 
heart  at  rest  as  to  the  impression  produced  by  that  which  he  had  sent 
to  Louis  XIV^  by  saying,  ^^  The  king  your  son,  madam,  has  combined, 
in  writing  to  his  majesty  (the  king  of  France),  the  elegance  of  an  acade- 
mician, the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  dignity  of  a  king."  ' 

The  royal  mother,  who  had  been  sent  copies  of  these  letters  by  her 
son,  could  not  refrain  from  reading  them  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  to  the 
community  at  Ghaillot.  The  abbess  and  her  nuns  extolled  them  to  the 
skies,  and  begged  her  majesty  to  allow  them  to  be  transcribed  and 
placed  among  the  archives  of  their  house.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed 
some  reluctance  to  do  so,  observing,  ^^  that,  in  the  present  critical  posi- 
tion of  her  son's  afiairs,  it  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequen- 
ces, if  letters  so  strictly  private  found  their  way  into  print."  She  add- 
ed, significantly,  ^  that  she  had  been  much  annoyed,  at  seeing  some 
things  published  in  the  Dutch  Gazette,  not  being  able  in  any  manner  to 
imagine  how  the  information  was  obtained."  This  was  certainly  throw- 
ing out  a  delicate  hint  that  her  confidence  had  not  been  held  sacred  by 
some  of  the  members  of  that  community ;  nevertheless,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  allow  copies  of  her  son's  letters  both  to  the  king  of  France 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  be  taken.  These  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved,  that  they  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  convent. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  residue  of  this  melancholy  winter,  the  first 
she  had  passed  without  her  children,  at  St.  Germains.  Her  only  com- 
fort was  hearing  from  her  son  that  he  had  been  honourably  and  aflfec- 
tionately  received  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  by  the  duke  and  duchess, 
who  were  both  related  to  him.  The  duchess  of  Lorraine,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria, 
inherited  a  portion  of  the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  fron\  James 
U  and  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le-duc  agreeable. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  a  letter  commencing  with  excuses  for  being  an  indififerent  cor- 
respondent, because  the  frequent  and  long  letters  she  wrote  to  her  son, 
took  up  all  her  time.  Her  majesty  had  been  making  a  small,  but  ac- 
ceptable present  to  one  of  the  nuns,  for  she  says,  ^^  1  am  glad  sister  M. 
Gabrielle  found  the  tea  good,  but  surely  that  trifiing  gift  did  not  merit  so 
eloquent  a  letter  of  thanks."  Mary  Beatrice  describes  her  own  health 
to  be  better  than  usual,  expresses  herself  well  pleased  with  the  general 
bulletin  lady  Strickland  had  brought  of  the  health  of  the  convent,  and 
then  says — 

*  From  the  original  French  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     ChailliiC 
Collection.  "MS.  Memorials 
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ubovF  b[I,   iliai  Gwi   should   ccinflim  liiin  iu  the  raltb,  uiil  ^itc 
cr  to  succumb  lo  ilie  uoipuiuana  wiih  which  Le  will  be  assailed 
,  visible  BnJ  invisiblB.'" 

B  aisiera  of  Chaillot^ 

sBir  the  yemce,  he  gives   to  o.hera,  arxl  which  we  liopa  wiU  be 
pieseni  luonih  of  March,     I  desire  il  wlib  all  my  heart,  Tur  tbs 
radier  than  myseir.  allUougU   il  i»  possiWo  thai  in  lime  my  son 
il.     MeBDwliilB   I   ieavB  him,  and  myself  also,  [n   (be  hnnds  of 
1  thai  he  may  do  witli   UB  all  that  please*  him  ;  but  iu  wUaieTer 
d   myself,  be  BMUted,  my  de«  mother,  tbn  I  BhBll  be  always, 
y  hfsn,  yours,"                                                         "  Mihik  R.  ' 
For  ruy  dear  mother,  1713."' 

aroclamaiion  of  the  peace  of  Ulreeht,  Harj*  Bealrice  sought 
repose  of  lier  favourite   retreat  at  Chaillot.     "  The  qtieen 
says  the  diarj-  of  that  convent, "  came  here  on  the  5ili  of 

lindiiig    herself  al  Chaillot  once  more.     She  asked  our 
lews  of  the  iiouse,  stiJ  inquired  particularly  after  all  ilie 
le  Ihey  were  preparing   her  majesty's  table,  she  came  inlo 
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The  moment  at  length  arrired,  long  dreaded  by  the  srympethiziiig 
community  of  Chaillot,  when  the  abbess  was  compelled  to  tell  their 
afflicted  guest,  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  appointed  to  be  sung  in  their 
church,  as  well  as  all  others  throughout  France,  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  on  account  of  the  peace— -that  peace  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  her  son,  and  had  poured  the  last  phial  of 
wreth  on  her  devoted  head  by  driving  him  from  St  Germains,  and  de- 
priving him  of  the  nominal  title  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  compli- 
mented  by  the  raonarchs  of  France  and  Spain.*  The  intimation  reganhng 
the  Te  Denm  was  received  by  Mary  Beatrice  without  a  comment.  She 
luew  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  abbess  had  no  choice,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  relieve  her  embarrassment  by  turning  the  conversaiioti. 
Her  majesty  said  afterwards,  ^  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty  had 
been  sent  to  her,  but  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it,  as  it  was  so 
bulky  a  document ;  and  she  had  told  lady  Middleton  to  open  it,  who 
had  looked  for  what  concerned  her,  and  made  no  further  search.^ 

On  the  evenmg  of  the  28th,  the  queen  asked  the  nan  who  waited  on 
her,  ^  if  she  bad  seen  the  paper  that  was  on  her  chimney-piece  ?''  ^  I 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  look  at  it,''  was  the  reply.  ^  Ah,  well,'' 
said  the  queen,  ^  then  1  must  for  you  ;''  and  raising  herself  in  the  bed, 
where  she  was  resting  her  exhausted  frame,  she  put  on  her  specuicles, 
and  began  to  read  it  aloud.'  It  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  When  her 
majesty  came  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles,  which  stated  ^  that  to 
ensure  for  ever  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe,  and  of  England,  the  king 
of  France  recognised,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  protestant  line 
of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that  he  who  has  taken  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  remain  no  longer  in  France,  &c.  be,"  she  paused, 
and  said,  with  a  sigh,  ^  The  king  of  France  knows  the  truth,  whether 
my  son  is  unjustly  styled  king  or  not ;  1  am  sure  he  is  more  grieved  at 
this  than  we  can  be." 

The  mm  in  waiting  remained  speechless  with  consternation  at  what 
she  heard,  and  the  queen  resumed,  ^  Hard  necessity  has  no  law.  The 
long  of  France  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise,  for  the  English  would 
not  have  made  peace  on  any  other  condition.  God  will  take  care  of  us; 
in  him  we  repose  our  destinies."  She  added,  ^  that  the  king,  her  son, 
bad  sent  word  to  her,  ^  that  his  hope  was  in  God,  who  would  not  for- 
aake  him  when  every  other  power  abandoned  him.^  "* 

The  next  morning,  she  maintained  her  equanimity,  and  even  joined 
in  the  grace-chant  before  dinner.  The  nnn  who  was  present  when  she 
read  the  treaty  on  the  preceding  evening,  drew  near,  and  said,  ^  Madam, 
I  am  astonished  at  the  grace  God  has  given  you,  in  enabling  you  to 
appear  tranqnil ;  for  my  part  1  was  struck  with  such  consternation  at 
what  I  heard,  that  1  could  not  sleep.  Was  it  not  so  with  you  ?"  ^  No, 
I  assure  you,"  said  the  queen ;  **  I  have  committed  everything  to  God, 

*The  peace  was  signed  Maroh  30th,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Uuecbt,  but 
IOC  solemnly  ratified  fox  several  weeks  af\er  tliat  date.  It  was  proclaimed  iu 
London,  May  6th. 

'  Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume. 

*  Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  Nuua  ui  Cluullol. 
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he  knows  better  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.^  Sheatr  as 
iisuaK  and  manifested  no  discomposure,  even  when  her  ladies  came  on 
the  following  day,  and  toid  her  of  the  general  rejoicings  that  were  made 
in  England  for  the  peace.' 

A  lew  days  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns,  ^  that  her  son 
had  sent  a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  against  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  as  regarded  England,  and  had  asserted  his  title  to  that 
crown,  which  had  been  retorted  by  the  cabinet  of  Sl  James's  addressing 
an  atrocious  libel  to  the  same  congress,  ^complaining  ^  that  an  impostor 
like  the  pretender  was  permitted  to  remain  so  near  as  Bar-le-duc'  '^ 
The  mother  of  the  disinherited  prince  related  this  with  emotion,  but 
without  anger.  The  sympathizing  community  said  all  they  could  to 
console  her,  telling  her  the  cause  of  her  son  was  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  would,  tiiey  hoped,  soon  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  fore- 
fathers. ^^  If  it  be  God's  good  pleasure  to  do  so,  may  his  will  be  accom- 
plished,'' replied  the  queen.  She  said,  ^  that  she  had  received  an  address 
from  EiJinburgh,  professing  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  that  both  Scodand  and  Ireland  were  well  disposed,  but 
in  want  of  a  leader."  * 

When  Mary  Beatrice  found  that  the  allied  powers  had  agreed  to  com- 
pensate the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  German  terri- 
tories, by  making  him  king  of  Sardinia,  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  in 
his  turn  to  receive  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  Sardinian  province, 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  ^Thus 
we  find  that  every  one  recovers  his  goods,  in  one  shape  or  other,  at  this 
peace,  but  nothing  is  done  for  us  \  yet,  my  G(k1,"  added  she,  raising  her 
eyea  to  heaven,  ^^  it  is  your  will  that  it  should  be  so,  and  what  you  wdK 
must  always  be  right."  Being  informed  subsequently,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  about  to  embark,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  she  said,  ^^  Those  who  have  kingdoms  lose  them,  and  those  who 
had  not  acquire  them  througli  this  ])eace ;  but  God  rules  everything  and 
must  be  adored  in  ail  lie  decrees."  The  duchess  of  Savoy,  king  James's 
cousin,  had  written  to  her  in  terms  expressive  of  much  afiection  and 
esteem,  on  which  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  ^  that  she  was  very  grateful 
for  her  regard ;  but  she  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  recognising  the 
duke  of  Savoy  as  king  of  Sicily,  because  her  son  liad  protested  against 
everything  tliat  was  done  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht"  '  This  was,  indeed, 
reuiiniiig  the  tone  of  a  crowned  head,  when  all  that  could  give  impor- 
tance to  that  dignity  was  gone. 

One  day,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  sensibly  diminished  the  hopes 
that  tiad  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  widowed  queen  of  James  11.,  of 
8('(fing  her  son  established  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  princess  of 
Conti,  who  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  paid  her  a  formal 
state  vJHit  at  Chaillot,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters.  Man* 
Beatrice,  with  the  delicate  tact  that  was  natural  to  her,  always  caused  all 
the  fauteuilri  to  he  removed  from  her  reception-room  whenever  she  ex- 
pected any  of  the  princesses  who  were  not  privileged  to  occupy  those 

'  liK'tiiiiil  M-.^.  Mriuurinla  of  Mary  of  Mode  ua.  by  one  of  the  Nuns  of  Chaill.^. 
■ll.iU  Mbid. 
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sort  of  seats  in  her  presence.  The  three  young  ladies,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  room,  observing  to  one  another  on  the  absence  of  the 
feuteuils,  scornfully  exclaimed,  as  if  imputing  it  to  the  destitution  of  the 
royal  exile,  ^  What  a  fine  instance  of  economy !  but  they  cannot  be 
igbor&nt  of  our  mother's  rank.  What  will  people  say  of  this  ?''  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  overheard  their  impertinence,  replied,  with  quiet  dignity, 
^  They  will  say  that  I  am  a  poor  queen,  and  that  this  is  your  way  of 
telling  me  that  1  have  fallen  from  my  proper  rank."  * 

When  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  visit  Mary  Beatrice, 
she  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  told  her  how  much  charmed  the  duke 
of  Li>rraine  and  her  daughter  were  with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and 
that  they  were  delighted  at  having  him  with  them.  Mary  Beatrice  was 
sensibly  gratified  at  this  communication,  and  begged  madame  to  ^  convey 
her  tlianks  to  their  highnesses  for  their  goodness  to  her  son,  not  having,'' 
she  said,  ^  words  suliiciently  eloquent  to  express  her  full  sense  of  it 
herself."  The  chevalier  had  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Bar  for  a  tem- 
porary visit  to  Luneville,  where  everything  was,  however,  arranged  for 
his  comfort,  through  the  friendship  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Liorraine. 
His  only  real  trouble,  at  this  time,  was  his  pecuniary  destitution,  and 
this  caused  his  mother  much  greater  uneasiness  than  it  did  him. 

So  self-denying  was  Mary  Beatrice  in  all  her  personal  expenses,  that, 
although  she  suffered  much  inconvenience,  when  at  Chaillot,  from 
writing  on  an  ornamental  escrutoire,  faced  with  plates  of  china,  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  a  proper  writing-table,  even  of  the 
cheapest  materials  and  form.  Her  ladies  one  day  said  to  her,  ^*  Madam, 
you  are  not  of  the  same  disposition  as  other  princesses,  who,  before 
they  had  been  inconvenienced  by  their  writing-tables,  as  you  have  been 
by  this,  would  have  changed  them  a  dozen  times."  ^^  They  would  have 
had  the  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes,  then,"  rejoined  her  majesty.  *^1 
have  not ;  the  little  that  can  be  called  mine,  belongs  to  the  poor." 

The  kind-hearted  duchess  of  Lauzun,  to  whom  this  conversation  was 
repeated,  sent  the  queen  a  new  writing-table,  for  a  present;  but  no! 
Mary  B^trice  would  not  accept  the  friendly  offering.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  king  of  Elngland,  the  mother  of  a  prince,  who  claimed  the 
crown  of  that  realm ;  and,  dowerless  exile  as  she  was,  she  would  not 
degrade  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  land,  over  which  she  had 
reigned,  by  allowing  any  of  the  ladies  of  France  to  minister  to  her 
wants.  Not  that  she  conveyed  her  refusal  in  terms  calculated  to  oflend 
madame  de  Lauzun ;  she  thanked  her  courteously,  but  said,  ^^  The  table 
was  too  low,  and  that  she  was  about  to  purchase  one,  for  which  she 
would  give  proper  directions."  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself,  at  last, 
compelled  to  buy  a  writing-table,  in  order  to  evade  the  neces:»ity  of 
accepting  the  present  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun.  It  cost  the  mighty 
sum  of  five  and  forty  livre,'  less  than  eight  and  thirty  shillings,  and  even 
this  outlay  occasioned  the  unfortunate  queen  a  pang,  when  she  thought 
of  the  starving  families  at  St.  Germains,  and  she  asked  the  nuns,  ^  Whe« 

'  Ine<lite«l  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Mudena,  by  one  of  the  Nuns  of  CUaillot 
■J>iarj  of  CUaillot. 
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1  lo  give  no  much  money  as  five  and  forty  hms  for  « 
'    Tlie  nuns  replied,  wilh  tnucli  Bimfrficity,  '■ihat,  indeec), 
ire  tradesmen  as  much  as  iJiey  utked  for  iheir  goods,  but 
ihe  table  wax  worili  the  price  named."     Her  majesty  de- 

se  lo  pay  for  Jl  directly,  ami  lo  give  a  proper  recompense 
rha  had  brought  il." ' 

[teairiee!  she  must  have  been  more  than  woman,  irmemo- 
eiidoiir  thai  onre  Enrrounded   her.  at  Whiteliall,  rose  not 

'  herself  the  indulgence  of  euch  an  escruloire  as  five  and 
■uld  purchase,    Il  would  have  looked  strangety,  that  same 
lire,  in  lier  apartmenl  there,  beside  ihe  costly  cabinets  and 
ableB  of  llslian  workmanship,  which  John  Evelyn  admired 

?ht,  in  common  honesty,  to  have  been  returned  lo  theii 

nd  duchesi  of  Berwick  and  the  duchesa  of  Lauzun,  came 
lit  her  maJMty  at  Chaillot,  and  were  beginning  to  devise 

[pre,  in  tnilh,  in  grent  need  of  renovation.    Shp  lisiemed 
with  n   playful  emile,  and   then  said.  "  When  my  dower 
1  may  be  able  lo  avail  myself  of  some  of  your  sufgeriljom. 
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told  her  to  brin^  her  patterns,  with  the  price;  but  m  she  found  it  woidd 
cost  fourteen  livres  more  than  the  other,  slie  decided  on  having  the  gros 
de  Toors.  Of  such  serious  importance  had  circumstances  rendered  ttiat 
trivial  saving  to  a  princess  who  had  once  shared  the  British  throne,  and 
whose  generous  heart  reluctantly  abstracted  this  small  indulgence  for 
herself  from  the  relief  she  accorded  from  her  narrow  income  to  the 
rained  emigrants  at  St.  Germains. 

^  Madame,"  said  one  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  ^  yon  put  us  in  mind 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  who  disputed  with  his  shoemaker  about 
the  price  of  his  shoes,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  gave  one  of  the  shoe- 
maker^s  daughters  three  hundred  rials,  to  enable  her  to  marry;  for  your 
majesty  is  parsimonious  only  to  enable  you  to  be  munificent  in  your 
charities  and  your  offerings  at  the  altar."  The  queen  smiled,  and  said, 
to  turn  the  conversation,  ^^  I  certainly  have  no  disputes  about  the  price 
of  my  shoes,  but  1  would  fain  get  them  for  as  little  cost  as  I  can.  When 
I  was  in  England,  I  always  had  a  new  pair  every  week,  1  never  had 
more  than  two  pair  of  new  shoes  in  any  week.  I  had  a  new  pair  of 
gloves  every  day,  and  I  could  not  do  with  less ;  if  I  changed  them,  it 
was  to  the  profit  of  my  chambermaids.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  once  used 
some  exaggeration  in  speaking  to  the  king,  Loub  XIV.,  on  the  subject 
of  my  penury,  when  he  said,  ^Sire,  she  has  scarcely  shoes  to  her  feet!' 
This  was  going  a  little  too  fkr;  but  it  is  true,"  continued  she,  playfully, 
^  that  they  have  sewn  these  ribbons  for  the  second  time  on  my  fine 
shoes ;"  she  laughed,  and  showed  the  shoes  as  she  spoke,  adding,  ^  they 
cost  me  ten  livres.  1  think  that  is  too  much  to  pay  for  them,  but  they 
will  not  charge  less  for  me.  That  is  the  way  with  the  artizans.  My 
mother  would  never  submit  to  an  imposition.  She  was  both  generous 
and  magnificent;  but  she  did  not  like  to  be  charged  more  than  the  just 
price  for  anything.  When,  however,  she  had  reason  to  think  her  trades- 
people had  been  moderate  in  their  charges,  she  would  give  them,  out  of 
ner  own  pleasure,  something  over  and  Above."  ' 

The  poor  queen  had  cause,  at  this  time,  to  apprehend  that  the  cancer 
in  her  breast  was  going  to  break  out  again ;  she  was  also  troubled  with 
difiiculty  of  breathing  and  general  debility.  Dr.  Wood,  whom  her  son 
sent  to  see  her,  advised  her  majesty  to  quit  Chaillot,  because  he  said  the 
air  was  too  sharp  for  her,  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  fasts  and 
perpetual  succession  of  devotional  exercises,  practised  in  that  house,  as 
injnrions  to  her.  The  abbess  and  sisterhood  were  displeased  at  the 
English  physician's  opinion,  intimated  that  monsieur  Oude  had  better 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  begged  their  royal  guest  to  send  for 
Beaolieu,  her  own  surgeon,  to  prescribe  for  her.  Beauiieu  contradicted 
all  Dr.  Wood  had  said,  except  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  to  which  he 
was  always  opposed.  As  for  the  air  of  Chaillot,  he  said  it  was  nothing 
to  keen  as  that  of  St  Germains,  which  was  ahnost  on  a  mountain,  and 
recommended  her  majesty  to  remain  where  she  was.  Mary  Beatrice 
Mid,  ^  that  Chaillot  must  he  a  healthy  place;  for  ihat  luxurious  princess, 
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Mediris,  buili  a  jitminer  palace  there  Tor  herself,  b«eat)w 
ed  il  [he  raoHi  heslihy  file  near  Paris." ' 
less  of  Miditleion  obserring,  with  utiessineas,  that  her  To;-al 

sinking  into  B^ciic  habits,  lold  ttte  nuns  one  day  in  a  peu 
een  spent  too  mtich  time  in  prayer  at  Chaillot,  thai  it  ww 
and  if  the  king  of  France  knew  the  son  of  life  she  led  there. 
Die  himself,  and  lake  her  away  from  them."    Mary  Beatrice 
:fraiu  from  smiling  when  this  was  repeated  to  her  by  the 
ers.     *'  J  do  uol  thiiik,"  said  she,  "  that  the  king  of  France 
himself  about  my  prayers,  or  that  he  is  likelv  lo  inleifere 
y  ai  ChailioL     My  laJies,  who  like  belter  lo  be  at  Su  Ge.- 

according  to  iheir  own  lasies,  aod  are  thinking  more  for 
haa  fur  me,  1  doubt,  in  wishing  lo  rcium ;  they  may  find 
it  i  but,  for  mc — think  you  the  life  1  lead  at  Sl  Gennaiiu 
agreeable,  when  I  am  shut  up  alone  in  my  cabinet  evtry 
r  supper,  till   1  go  lo   bed,  writing  three  or   four  houre^ 
liere,  1  wrile  in  the  morning,  which  is  a  relief  to  my  eye*, 
y  time  is  (ipeiil  among  the  miserable,  for  of  such  alone  is 

r  1  have  a  mouieilt  of  comfort  in  life,  it  is  here."  * 
have  added,  il  is  my  ciiy  of  lefnge  from  the  importuniues 
ih  which  1  am  besei  ai  S'l.  Germain^,    ll  was  again  a  yen 
limost  of  famine,  in  France,  and  Mary  Beatrice  found  her- 
ly  compelled,  by  the  necessiiies  of  her  own  people,  as  she 
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tal  contract,  the  other  was  her  coronation  ring',  nvi  wiih  a  fair  •a rife 
ruby,  sole  relic  of  the  glories  of  tiie  day  of  her  roii^iecraiion  as  (|iji'eii- 
consort  of  England,  and  these  she  could  not  fKirt  with.  The  si  null 
diamond,^^  added  Mary  Beatrice,  ^^  which,  acconlinj^  to  the  cusioins  of 
Italy,  1  received  at  the  previous  matrimonial  solemnization  at  Mndcnu, 
from  the  earl  of  Peterborough*  I  have  sent  to  my  son,  with  my  duu<^hter's 
hair,  for  which  he  had  asked  me.^^^  The  nuns  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her,  by  telling  her,  ^  that  when  her  son  should  be  called  to  the  throne 
of  England,  she  would  be  able  to  make  offerings  wortliy  of  herself  on 
•11  suitable  occasions."  ^On  the  subject  of  the  contributions  that  aie 
frequently  solicited  of  me,"  said  the  queen,  ^  I  lind  myself  much  em- 
bumssed,  for  it  appears  unsuitable  in  me,  to  give  little,  and  it  is  impos- 
nble  for  me  ever  to  give  much-^1  I  have,  belonging  rather  to  the  poor 
than  to  myself." ' 

Wisely  and  well  did  the  royal  widow  decide,  in  applying  her  mite  to 
the  relief  of  God's  destitute  creatures,  rather  than  gratifying  her  pride, 
by  adding  to  the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  the  force  of  early  impressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  strongest  minded  persons  are  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  that  she  was  deeply  mortified  at  being  unable  to  send  the  gift 
that  was  expected  of  her,  by  the  old  bishop.  She  at  last  expressed  her 
regret,  that  she  had  given  her  last  diamond  to  her  son,  instead  of  adding 
it  to  the  coronal  of  the  Virgin  of  3Iarseilles.  ^  Madam,"  replied  the 
nuns,  ^  the  use  you  made  of  the  diamond,  in  sending  it  to  your  son, 
was  perfectly  lawful,  and  these  are  times  when  saints  themselves  would 
sell  the  very  ornaments  of  the  altar,  to  afford  succour  to  the  poor."^ 

3Iary  Beatrice  was  much  entreated  to  assist  at  the  two-fold  nuptial:}, 
of  the  prince  de  Conti  and  mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  duke  de 
Bourbon  with  mademoiselle  de  Conti,  by  which  a  lung  feud  betwet'ii 
those  illustrious  houses  would  be  reconciled.  She  excused  herself,  on 
account  of  her  ill-health  and  great  afflictions,  when  the  princess  dowager 
of  Conti  came  in  person  to  invite  her;  then  the  duke  de  Lauzuu  came 
from  Louis  XIV.,  to  request  her  presence  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion  \ 
and  she  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  she  had  given  to  niadame  Conii. 
The  duke  de  Lauzun  took  tlie  liberty  of  a  tried  and  sincere  friend,  to 
urge  her  to  accept  the  invitation,  telling  her  *^  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  should  appear  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion,  lest  the  Eni;lish  am- 
bassador should  report  her  as  wholly  neglected  and  forgotten  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  would  prejudice  the  cause  of  her  son  in  Eng- 
land." The  royal  widow  replied,  *^  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  but 
for  her  part)  wasted  as  she  was  with  a  mortal  malady,  and  crushed  with 
sonow,  she  could  not  think  of  casting  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  others, 
at  a  bridal  festival,  by  her  tears,  which,  perhaps,  she  might  be  unable  to 
reatriin ;  she,  therefore,  prayed  him  to  make  her  apologies,  and  to  re- 
present her.  wasted  form,  and  depressed  spirits,  and  her  utter  unfimess 
\fi  appear  on  that  occasion."  * 

'  M^  Mf 'fioriaU  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
»lb«i.'     '  Mbid.  Ubid. 
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Lauzun  represented  at  Versaillps  the  sickness  and  grief  of  the  queen 
and  nmdame  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  beg  her  lo  make 
her  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  replied  in  a  consolatory  tone  of 
kindness,  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  king  and  his  young  relatives  at 
her  absence,  and  requesting  her  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  bridal 
party.  Madame  de  Maintenon  added,  ^^  that  she  hoped  to  come  to 
Chaillot  on  the  following  Monday  to  see  her  majesty,  but,  in  the  mean* 
time,  she  could  not  help  informing  her  that  she  had  learned  that  many 
of  the  English  were  pa.ssing  over  from  London  to  Calais,  on  purpose, 
as  it  was  whispered,  to  come  to  Chaillot  to  pay  their  respects  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  pass  on  to  Bar  to  see  her  son/'  This  flattering  news 
was  a  cordial  to  the  mother  o(  the  disinherited  representative  of  the 
regal  line  of  Stuart,  him  whom  his  visionary  partizans  in  ELngland  fondly 
culled  ^*  the  king  over  the  water."  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had,  indeed, 
driven  him  from  the  French  dominions,  and  limited  his  title  tliere  to  the 
simple  style  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  but  that  very  truly  would 
aiford  ready  means  of  communication  between  him  and  those  ardent 
friends  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ready, 
like  the  old  cavaliers,  who  had  fought  for  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle* 
to  peril  life  and  limb  for  his  sake.  He  was  remembered  in  England, and 
she,  his  mother,  was  not  foi^otten  in  the  land  of  which  she  still  called 
herself  the  queen,  though  four-and-twenty  years  liad  passed  away  since 
she  had  left  its  shores,  on  a  stormy  winter's  night,  with  that  son. 
Heaven's  dearest  but  most  fatal  gift  to  her,  then  a  sleeping  infant  in  her 
arms.  Now  he  had  been  driven  from  her,  and  for  his  sake  she  kept  her 
court,  in  widowed  loneliness,  at  St.  Germains,  as  a  centre  and  rallying 
point  lor  his  friends,  and  struggled  with  the  sharp  and  deadly  malady 
tliat  was  sapping  lier  existence. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1713,  a  fat 'English  merchant,  i 
member  of  the  society  of  friends,  whom  the  worthy  sister  of  Chaillot, 
in  her  simplicity  of  heart,  calls,  '^  a  Trembleur  or  Coequere  by  profes- 
sion,^^ came  to  the  convent  and  craved  an  audience  of  the  widow  of  hw 
late  sovereign  James  II.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  always  accessible  to 
the  Knglish,  admitted  him  without  any  hesitiition.  Before  he  entered 
her  ])re.senre,  the  quaker  gave  his  hat  to  a  footman,  and  thus  discreetly 
avoided  compromising  hi.s  principles  by  taking  it  ofE  or  appearing  to 
treat  the  fallen  queen  with  disre8])ect,  by  wearing  it  before  her.'  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  majesty,  he  said  to  her,  ^'Art  thou  the  queen  of 
England  ?"  she  answered  in  the  aflfirmaiive.  ^  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  I 
am  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy  son  will  return  to  England';  I  am  now 
goJMjr  to  Bar  on  purpose  to  tell  him  so."  **  But  how  know  you  this  ?" 
dtinaiuled  the  queen.  *•  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  replied 
the  (luaker,  shoM'ing  her  a  thick  pamphlet  of  his  visions  printed  in 
London.  ^*  Wlien  will  the  event  of  which  you  tell  me  come  to  passr*^ 
inquired  iier  majesty.  The  quaker  would  not  commit  himself  by 
nuniiii!^  any  preciste  time  for  the  fulfdment  of  his  visions,  but  said,  **iif 
ho  liad  not  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  would 

'M^   Memorials  of  Mnry  li:'uirioo,  in  thi;  Archives  au  Royaumc  de  Fruncs. 
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nprer  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  from 
London  to  Bar."  The  queen  laughed  heartily  when  she  related  the 
particulars  of  this  interview  to  her  friends.  The  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot^ 
not  considering  that  three  clever  pinches  would  have  transformed  the 
quakei's  broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the  orthodox  cocked  hat  of  an  abbe 
of  their  own  church,  regarded  a  Jacobite  in  drab  as  a  very  formidable 
personage ;  they  protested  ^  that  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  treated  as 
a  lunatic,  and  were  sure  he  intended  to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  king."  The  reply  of  Mary  d^Este  proved  that  she  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  entertained  a 
bvourable  opinion  of  their  practice.  ^  My  son  has  no  cause  for  alarm !" 
said  she ;  ^  these  poor  people  are  not  wicked,  they  loved  the  late  king 
very  much,  and  they  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  their  probity, 
that  they  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  which  others  are  compelled  to 
take.  T\wj  never  overreach  others  in  their  merchandize,  and  they  have 
adopted  for  their  maxim  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he  bids  us  be 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  yet  they  are  not  baptized." '  ^  In  England  all 
torts  of  religions  are  permitted !"  pursued  the  queen ;  ^  the  late  king 
^  said  all  these  varying  sects  had  had  one  point  of  negative  union,  which 
was  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  pope.'  My  lord  was  convinced  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  of  any  one  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  they  have  been  persuaded  in  England,  nevertheless,  that  his 
majesty  had  noade  a  league  with  the  king  of  France  to  force  them  to 
adopt  his  religion.  Yet  when  that  king  drove  out  the  Huguenots,  they 
were  given  refuge  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  they  ren- 
dered us  odious,  as  was  seen  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  king 
my  son,  when  they  conjured  up  false  reports  against  us,"  continued  she, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  hearty  imputing  to  the  harmless  refugees  whom 
James  had  sheltered  from  the  persecutions  of  his  more  bigoted  neigh- 
bour, the  calumnies  with  which  his  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred 
liad  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of 
Wales.'  ^  Me  have  they  accused  of  things  of  which  I  never  thought," 
pursued  the  fidlen  queen,  ^  as  if  I  had  been  as  great  a  deceiver  as  them- 
selves— they  have  attributed  to  me  crimes  of  which  I  am  assuredly  in- 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot. 

'  That  the  widow  of  James  II.  bad  been  given  this  erroneous  impression  of 
ibe  protestant  emigration,  by  the  parties  who  persecuted  and  drove  them  out 
of  France,  is  not  wonderful,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  noble  ex- 
ception, at  least,  among  that  emigration,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  the 
unfortunate  prince  who  had  received,  cherished,  and  supported  them  in  their 
di-*tress. 

Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  protestant  divines,  was  forced,  in 
1085, 10  fly  from  the  cruelty  of  tlie  king  of  France,  and  retiring  to  the  protection 
of  James  II.,  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  him.  Allix  showed  his 
(rratitude,  by  writing  in  English,  a  book,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  he 
d«>dicat4»d  to  James  11^  in  which  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  oblii^tions  to 
.lim,  ani  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  distressed  refugees 
in  gent^ral.  It  appears  that  this  book  was  published  alter  the  misfortunes  of  his 
benefnctor,  fV^r  Peter  had  to  learn  the  English  language  before  he  wrote  it— 
Biograpbim  BriL,  from  Ant  a  Wood.     Oiouiensis. 
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nposing  a  spiiriona  child,  and  eommitiinf  peijuries ;  othere 
have  imputed  to  me  virtues  whii^h  I  do  nol  posses*,  bui 
iy  judge." 

endeavoured  tf>  soothe  her  by  saying,  "  ihey  hoped  she 
ir  relieion  flourish  when  her  son  relumed  in  ttiumph  lo 
111  ui"  his  throne."     "  Should  my  son  return."  said  the 

i  can  do  will  be  lo  sliield  the  catholics  from  pezsecution. 
>  prudent  to  attempt  innot'aliona."  ' 

ibis  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  hopes  and  fears,  had 
lo  ilrink  the  waters  of  Ai»-la-Chapelle,  but  the  princes  of 
lid  not  grant  him  pasaports.      He  wrote,  a  few  days  after, 
and  told  her  "  he  had  seen  his  enthusiastic  quaker  liege- 
Ire  lated  irj  him  his  visionp,  and  eoolly  added, '  1  am  nni 
?ai  a  prophet  as  Daniel,  but  I  am  as  true  a  one.' "     The 

ave  appeared  strange  to  him  thai  he  did  not  receive  any 
added  he.  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  it  in  my  power 
)le  gifts;  all  I  had  lo  bestow  on   him  were  son.e  medals. 
either  prophets  or  readers  of  horoscopes."     This  trait  of 
ihe  prince  derived  from  his  royal  mother,  whose  mind 
everything  of  the  sort.     The  same  evening  after  she  bad 
1  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  said. "  that  she  could  not  endure  any 
■ellous  things,  neither  revelations  nor  ecslaaiea."     Madame 

MAST  BEATRICB  OF  HODKNA. 
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the  hills  and  far  aipo'.") 

Will  be  to  bring  him  back  agai.i. 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  you  saw, 
Is  over  the  hills  and  far  awa. 

He  knew  no  harm,  he  knew  no  guilt, 
No  laws  had  broke,  no  blood  had  spilt. 
If  rogues  his  father  did  betray, 
What^s  that  to  him  that's  far  away? 
Over  the  hills  and  far  awa — 
Beyond  these  hills  and  far  awa, 
The   wind   may   change   and    fairly 

blaw. 
And   blow   him   back   that's   blown 

awa." » 


bnt  too  much  reason  to  feel  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  rank 
and  possessions." 

The  following  animated  song  was  composed  at  this  period,  and  sung 
at  the  secret  meetings  of  the  convivial  Jacobite  gentry,  in  allusion  to  the 
friendship  experienced  by  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  from  the  court  of 
Lorraine.  All  these  poetical  lyrics  found  their  way  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  though  we  presume  not  to  insinuate  that  they  were  ever 
hummed  by  the  holy  sisters  at  the  hour  of  recreation  :— 

SONG.     (Tune,  "Orer 

*  Bring  in   the  bowl,  I'll  toast  you  a 

health, 
To  one    that  has  neither   land   nor 

wealth ; 
The  bonniest  lad  that  eer  yon  saw, 
Is  over  the  hills  and  far  awa. 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  dales. 
No  lasting  peace  till  he  prevails ; 
Pull  up,  my  lads,  with  a  loud  huzza, 
A  health  to  him  that's  far  awa. 

By  France,  by  Rome,   likewise  by 

Spain, 
By  ail  forsook  but  duke  Lorraine ; 
The  next  remove  appears  most  plain. 

The  feverish  hopes  which  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and  romance 
continued  to  feed  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  cheva- 
lier de  St.  Greorge,  doomed  her  to  many  a  pang,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  spared. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  so  many  visits,  one  day  during  her  abode  at 
Chaillot,  that  she  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  said  she  would  see  no  one 
else ;  but,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  monsieur  de  Torcy  arrived.  As 
he  was  the  prime  minister  of  France,  he  was,  of  course,  admitted.  The 
interview  was  strictly  private ;  on  taking  his  leave  of  the  royal  widow, 
he  said,  ^  Her  virtues  were  admirable,  but  her  misfortunes  were  very 
great     The  king,  her  son,  might  be  restored,  but  it  would  not  be  yet." 

At  supper,  the  queen,  which  was  unusual,  was  flushed  and  agitated ; 
the  nuns  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  her,  they  feared  M.  de  Torcy  had 
brought  her  bad  news.  ^  It  is  nothing  more  than  I  already  knew," 
replied  the  queen.  ^  God  be  blessed  for  all :  his  holy  will  be  done." 
She  ate  little  at  supper,  and  went  to  prayers  without  saying  what 
afflicted  her.  She  had  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she  was  very 
much  depressed.  They  pressed  her  to  take  her  chocolate,  and  at  last, 
to  silence  the  importunities  of  her  ladies,  she  did.  The  same  morning, 
she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dicconson,  the  treasurer  of  her  household, 
to  show  her  that  he  could  not  send  her  any  money.    This  seemed  to 


'Quoted  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  from  the  Hnrleian  Miscellany.  The  air  of  thik 
song  is  very  spirited,  aud,  together  with  other  gems  of  inedited  Jacobite  min* 
ftreUy,  will  shortly  be  published,  arranged,  with  the  original  melodies,  for  th« 
voice,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  pianoforte,  by  Miss  Chailoue  Max.vi%VL^ 
MonreiUL. 
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rouble ;  however,  ehe  performed  all  her  devolinnal  exer- 
1,  bul  H-as  so  weak  aiid  exiittusied,  llial  she  could  nol  de- 
■s  wiihoui  estreme  diflicully.     The  nuns  enireaied  I.er  to 
use  i)f  her  afllietion.    Slie  confessed  itiat  she  had  not  been 
•'  Msdome,"  said  ihey,  "  it  must  be  someihiiig  that  }rour 

le  heart  of  that  minister  must  be  very  hard  and  pitjlesa.'' 
lit  of  M.  de  Tore;-,"  replied   the  queen ;  ^  he  has  a  very 
id  has  always  treated  us  well."  ' 
day,  in  the  evening,  al  the  recreation,  she  revealed  the 

eonfesEor,  she  said,  "Thai  she  had  seen  in  it,  that  boUi 
liament  had  united  in  demanding  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
luiie]  '  not  to  permit  the  pretender' — it  is  thus,"  said  Mary 
y  call  the  king — 'to  be  so  near  their  shires;' and  the 
replied, '  that  she  had  already  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
,ine,  and  would  again,  which  might  perhaps  induce  him  to 

as  he  was  loo  far  from  the  sea  to  fear  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
as  insinuated  that  the  dnke  of  Lorraine  would  not  have 
ve  the  prince,  without  the  consent  of  Anne,  anil  ihai  he 
ihere   to  take  advantage   of  a  change   of  popular  feeling, 
niinued  the  exiled  queen,  "in  the  hands  of  God,  why  then 
cast  down  ?      1   confess  that  this  news  disturbed  nic  very 
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the  course  of  the  debate,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty  years  old,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  exclaimed,  ^  Take  care  of  what  you  do ;  I  was 
a  young  man  in  the  time  when  Cromwell,  in  like  manner,  urged  the 
neighbouring  states  to  drive  away  him  whom  they  only  called  Charles 
Sgiart.'  This  bold  hint  gave  a  turn  to  the  tone  of  the  debate,  which 
then  became  sufficiently  animated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ^  pretender,' 
as  they  called  her  son,  had  a  strong  party  to  speak  for  him  even  in  that 
house.^' '  The  nuns  told  their  royal  friend,  ^^  that  they  hoped  this  good 
news  would  reach  the  king  her  son  before  he  heard  of  the  endeavour  to 
deprive  him  of  his  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.^'  ^  My  son  is  not 
easily  moved  by  these  sort  of  things,^'  replied  Mary  Beatrice ;  ^^  he  cares 
little  about  the  agitation  that  is  excited  against  him.''  The  prince  was 
not  quite  so  stoical  in  this  respect.  His  valet  de  chambre,  St.  Paul,  who 
had  been  delayed  on  his  journey,  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
vote  of  the  British  parliament  on  St.  James's  day.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother,  ^  that  he  had  received  a  fine  bouquet,  but  through  God's  grace 
he  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  it."  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  to  him  in 
reply,  ^^  that  he  had  one  subject  of  consolation,  that  tlie  Lord  had  dealt 
with  him  as  with  those  he  loved,  for  such  had  their  trials  in  this  life." ' 

A  little  variation  in  the  monotony  of  the  convent  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  an  artist  named  Gobert,  with  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  which  he  had  been  painting  for  the  queen  at  Bar.  Her  majesty 
was  much  pleased  with  it,  but  her  ladies  and  the  nuns  did  not  think  it 
quite  handsome  enough  to  be  considered  a  successful  likeness. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  had  frequently  asked  his  mother  to  give 
him  her  portrait  in  her  widow's  dress,  and  hitherto  in  vain.  A  spice  of 
feminine  weakness  lingered  in  her  heart;  aware  how  strangely  changed 
she  was  by  time,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  since  the  days  when  Lely  painted 
York's  lovely  duchess,  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s 
court,  she  refused  to  allow  her  likeness  to  be  taken  in  the  decline  of 
life.  She  playfully  explained  her  reluctance  to  sit  again,  by  saying, 
^  that  cardinal  Bellarmin  had  refused  his  portrait  to  his  friends,  because 
an  old  man  was  too  ugly  for  a  picture."'  But  when  her  son  wrote  to 
her  from  Bar,  to  repeat  his  request,  she  said,  ^  she  could  not  refuse  him 
anything  that  might  be  a  solace  to  him  during  their  separation,  and  as  it 
would  1^  more  convenient  for  her  to  have  it  done  at  Chaillot,  than  at 
Sl  Gennains,  she  would  send  for  Gobert,  the  same  artist  that  had  paint- 
ed his  portrait,  and  sit  to  him."  The  abbess  and  nuns  then  joined  in 
petitioning  her  to  allow  a  copy  to  be  made  for  them,  but  on  this  she  at 
first  put  a  decided  negative.  Gobert  came  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
picture,  but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  per- 
suaded even  then  to  let  him  take  the  outline  of  her  head  and  the  dimen- 
sions, for  that  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  tribune  with  those  of  her 
daughter  and  her  son.  At  last  she  said,  ^  she  would  be  painted  in  th? 
character  and  costume  of  that  royal  British  saint,  the  empress  Helena, 
showing  the  cross,  and  that  she  would  have  her  son  painted  as  Edward 
the  Conifessor,"  drawing  in  her  own  mind  a  flattering  inference  for  her 
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reaemblftnre  between  his  presenl  lot  and  ihe  early  history 
expimBied  prince  or  the  elder  royal  line  or  Englanil.  and 
ling  that  the  clievalier  would,  one  day,  be  called,  like  him. 
?  of  Alfred.  Mary  Be^ttriee  said,  "the  late  prineess  her 
j|(l  also  be  painted  os  a  royal  English  saint;"  a  blank  is  left 
r  the  nanie,  but  in  all  probabHily,  Margaret  Athelirie.  queen 
ivas  the  penon  intended.  Her  son  wrote  lo  beg  her  to  let 
1  copies  of  her  portrait,  one  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of 

another  for  the  princess  of  Vatidemonie,  who  had  b'^n 
him.  He  called  the  princess  of  Vaudeinonte  "an  amiable 
lid  "that  bis  greatest  comfort  was  talkinjf  with  her  of  his 
ie  late  priiice9»,  his  sister."     Mary  Beatrice  was  very  per- 

inient  to  oblige  the  friends  who  had  given  that  asylum  to 
h  ihe  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  unable  to  bestow. 
■r,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  vanity.     She  wrote  to  her 
ie  had  already  refused   her  portrait  lo  the  community  of 
what  she  denied  lo  Ihem  she  would  not  grant  lo  others;'* 
chevalier  replied,  "  that  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  for 
uch  a  trifle  to  the  good  nuns,  and  ihat  she  ought  to  oblige 
i  friends  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  as  well."  '     She  then  re- 
i?eded  the  point, 

painter  came  the  next  time,  the  queen  was  at  her  loiieite, 
lie  was  ready  lo  lake  her  sitting,  the  duchess  of  Orleani 
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help  recognising  her,  even  if  her  coach  had  not  been  following,  her 
person  being  well  known  to  all  the  religieuses  of  Paris.  Mary  Beatrice, 
on  her  return  to  Chaillot,  was  very  merry,  and  related  all  the  little  ad- 
ventures of  her  walk  to  the  community.  Her  majesty  walked  as  far  an 
Longchamps,  on  one  of  these  incognito  expeditions,  and  visited,  by  way 
of  recreation,  a  religious  house  there.  The  abbess  offered  her  a  collation, 
which  she  declined,  but  partook  of  some  maccaroons  and  fruit,  which 
were  handed  about  in  baskets.  Mary  Beatrice  attended  the  vespers  in 
their  chapel,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  beautiful  singing,  led 
by  the  abbess,  whose  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  that  she 
remained  for  the  last  evening  services,  which  made  her  and  her  ladies 
so  late  in  their  return  that  the  gates  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  were  closed 
for  the  night,  and  the  royal  devotee  and  her  noble  attendants  might  have 
had  some  trouble  in  gaining  admittance,  if  pere  Gaillar  had  not,  by  a 
lucky  chance,  passed  and  found  them  waiting  outside.* 

The  poor  queen  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  unprincipled  delays  on  the  part  of  Desmarets,  in  the  payment  of 
her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the  trifling  current  expenses 
even  of  her  present  economical  way  of  life.  Her .  coach  and  horses 
caused  her  some  uneasiness,  for  the  person  at  whose  mews  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  them,  sent  word  ^^  that  he  could  not  engage 
for  their  safety ;  every  one  was  starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  he 
was  afraid  they  would  be  stolen  from  his  place."  The  coachman  told 
her  majesty,  ^  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  coach,  at 
any  rate^  in  the  convent  court,  where  it  would  be  locked  up  wKhin 
double  doors;''  but  this  also  involved  a  difficulty,  for  there  was  no 
covered  place  to  put  it  under,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would 
soon  fall  to  pieces.'  These  petty  cares  of  every-day  occurrence,  about 
matters  to  which  the  attention  of  persons  of  royal  birth  is  never  direct- 
ed, were  very  harassing  to  her — more  so,  perhaps,  on  the  aggregate, 
than  the  great  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  caused  them.  ^^  There 
were  times,  Mary  Beatrice  would  say,"  when  she  felt  so  cast  down,  that 
the  weight  of  a  straw,  in  addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a 
burden,  ^  and  she  dreaded  every  thing." 

Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  a  protestant 
gentleman,  whose  name,  from  the  way  it  is  written  there,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decipher,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  before  he  returned  to 
England,  having  obtained  the  leave  of  her  son,  whom  he  called  his  royal 
master,  so  to  do.  He  was  one  of  the  St  Germains  protestants,  who  had 
attended  that  prince  to  Lorraine,  and  he  told  the  queen,  that  he  and  all 
of  his  religion  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  theii 
treatment.  The  chevalier  had  taken  a  protestant  chaplain,  a  regulai 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  follow- 
ers of  the  reformed  religion,  the  earl  of  Middleton  being  the  only 
Roman  catholic  in  his  retinue.' 


*  Diary  of  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 

'Diary  of  Chnillot,  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  France. 

•  Diary  of  Cluullot. 
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h  of  August,  Mary  Beatrice  dined  early,  thai  elie  m^hl 
le  final  silling  for  her  portrait;  she  told'  him,  tlial  he  Maa 

een  desirous  of  obtaining  of  him, 

la  de  Cond^,  who  always  treated  Mary  Beatrice  with  Bcni- 
in,  caine  lo  visit  her  id   the  convent  that  afternoon,  and 
It  she  had  sent  q  gentleman  to  Bar  purposely  lo  aiionuiice 
rriages  of  her  children   to  her   majesty's  son  ;   but   lord 
1  warned  her  envoy,  that  he  must  not  address  him  by  the 
y,  as  hia  incognito  was  very  strict;  and  this  had  discon- 
nlleman  so  much,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  «ay. 
prince  had  soon  put  him  at  hia  rase,  by  the  frankness  of 
and  had  made  him  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him."     '•  It  is 
the  widow  of  James  11., "  that  we  have  to  play  ilie  parts 
and  queens  of  comedy,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  tra- 

s  of  Conde  inlrcated  her  majesty  to  come  and  «ee  her  in 
It  palace,  (he  Petit  Luxembourg,  which  she  had  lilted  up 
inary   laale  and  magnificence.     The  queen's  ladies  "ho 
e,  ea^er  to  escape  for  one  day  of  pleasure  from  the  weary 
the  hie  they  had  led  at  Chaillot,  prevailed  on  their  royal 
:ept  the  princess's  invitation ;  and  the  following  VVednes- 
e  day  appointed,  Mary  Beatrice  went,  for  the  first  time 
)  of  her  daughter,  to  Paris  in  her  old  stale  coach,  with  the 
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suspended  »o  many  feet  from  the  ^oand.  However,  she  performed  her 
decent  safely,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  gorgeous  chapel, 
paved  with  mosaics,  and  the  walls  and  roof  embellished  with  gold, 
crystal,  and  precious  stones,  besides  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  in- 
terspersed with  large  mirrors  that  reflected  and  multiplied  the  glittering 
show  in  all  directions.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^  that  it  would  take  a  full 
week  before  she  should  be  able  to  divert  her  attention  from  such  a 
variety  of  attractive  objects  sufficiently  to  compose  her  mind  to  prayer." 
An  observation  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  of  a  devout  Christian,  who 
knew  how  hr  a  wandering  eye  might  lead  the  soul  from  God.  When 
the  chapel  had  been  duly  admired,  the  superb  suit^  of  state  apartments 
diat  looked  upon  the  gardens  of  the  royal  Luxembourg  were  exhibited. 
Everything  was  arranged  with  equal  taste  and  magnificence ;  and 
though  the  fidlen  queen  of  England  felt,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  ostentation  in  the  manner  in  which  madame  La  Princesse  displayed 
her  wealth  and  grandeur,  she  praised  everything,  and  appeared  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  examining  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  articles  of 
vertUn  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  and  her  ladies  were  greatly 
charmed  with  the  hangings  of  one  of  the  state  beds,  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  bouquets  of  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  cut  paper,  the 
work  of  nuns,  which  the  princess  herself  had  arranged  on  wliite  satin, 
with  gold  fringes. 

When  her  majesty  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she  said,  ^  she  could  not 
allow  madame  Lei  Princesse  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  her  to  her 
carriage.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  mademoiselle  de  Clermont  ac- 
companied her,"  and  was  about  to  go  down  with  that  young  lady;  but  the 
princess  of  Conde,  seating  herself  in  her  machine,  as  she  called  the  chaise 
volaniCj  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  first,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  pay 
the  ceremonial  marks  of  respect  due  to  the  royal  ^est  at  her  departure. 

From  this  abode  of  luxury,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  proceeded 
to  a  very  diflferent  place,  the  great  Ursuline  Convent  in  the  Fauxboui^ 
de  St.  Jacques,  where  she  saw  two  of  her  young  English  ladies.  Miss 
Stafford  and  Miss  Louisa  Plowden,  the  youngest  sister  of  king  James's 
little  pet,  Mary  Plowden.  **  The  queen,"  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  ^  had 
pity  on  La  petite  Louison — for  so  they  called  the  youngest  Plowden — 
who,  not  seeing  her  mother  in  her  majesty's  train,  began  to  weep. 
Miss  Staflbrd  was  unhappy,  because  she  had  been  removed  from  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines,  where  rule  was  less  rigid  than  in  this  French  house."' 

Mary  Beatrice  next  visited  the  English  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Jacques.  As  she  was  expected,  all  the  world  had  collected  to  get  a 
sight  o(  ^la  pauvre  Reine  d^AngUterre ;"  so  that  when  she  alighted 
from  her  coach,  count  Molza,  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  the  hand, 
could  not  get  her  through  the  throng.  The  abbot  and  his  brethren 
stood  at  the  gates  to  receive  her ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  and  excite 
ment  of  the  crowd,  that  two  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  assist  her  majesty,  found  themselves  increasing  her  distress,  by 
stepping  on  the  train  of  her  long  black  mantle,  so  that  she  could  neitlMf 

'MS,  Diary  of  CUaillol. 
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receile,  and  was  in  some  danger  of  sufTocalion.     At  last, 

"i^iaiice  of  ihe  otBeer  of  itie  guani,  a  passage  was  Torced 
■r  ladies     i>he  ailendeil  ihe  evening  service,  in  one  of  ihe 
ifterwards  look  her  lea  in  itie  greal  chamber  of  assembly, 
11  ol   pnvdeged   speclalors.  and  Jinished  with  visiting  ano- 

n  passing  to  her  cirach.     Mary  Beatrice  relumed  to  Chail- 

ttie  evening,  much  fatigued.' 

econciliation  had  taken  place,  at  the  time  of  the  inier-mar- 
H-een   llie  Cond^,  Bourbon  and  Conli  families,  among  oil 
■d  in  the  late  feuds,  excepi  tlie  duke  de  Lauzun,  who  posi- 

lo  go  to  8  grand  enieriairimeni  of  re-union,  given  by  one 

\y  person  in  the  world  who  had  any  influence  over  liis 
r,  endeavoured  lo  persuade  him  to  go.     He  replied,  widi 
,  "(hat  he  would  not,^' and  mentioned  several  causes  of 
1  Justified  him,  he   thought,  in  keeping  up  the  quarrel. 
lo  say  that  you  will  not  oblige  me,"  observed  the  queen. 
you,  madam  !"  exclaimed  i^uzun,  vehemently ;  "  you  kno«| 
I  if  you  were  lo  lell  me  lo  walk  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
vas going  to  fire,  1  would  do  it."    "  I  am  not  likely  to  put 
1  lesl,"  said  her  raajesly,  gravely;  "  I  only  ask  you  lo  diae 
ds  at  Pasay."     She  carried  her  point.' 
igust,  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  teller  from  her  absent  son. 
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Germains,  her  majesty  received  a  heart-rending  letter  from  her  old  almo- 
ner, pere  Ronchi,'  describing  the  destitution  of  every  one  there,  especially 
the  poor  Irish,  ^  many  of  whom,"  he  said,  ^  must  perish  for  want  of 
food,  not  having  had  a  sous  amongst  them  for  the  last  two  months." 
Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much  in  the  same  case,  as  regarded  ready 
money,  was  penetrated  with  grief  at  being  unable  to  assist  them.  ^  For 
myself,"  said  she,  ^  I  have  some  remains  of  credit  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  these  poor  people  have  not"  She  appeared  very  sad, 
and  her  only  comfort  was  that  a  great  many  of  her  followers  were  be- 
ginning to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  steal  back  to  England.  She 
tdd  tlie  community  of  Chaillot,  ^^  that  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  the 
emigration  at  first  consisted,  not  more  than  6000  able-bodied  men  were 
left.  That  a  great  many  had  perished  in  the  French  armies ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  their  widows  and  children  had  fallen  upon  her ;"  this 
had  been  provided  out  of  her  French  pension.  ^  How  often,"  said  the 
unfortunate  queen,  ^  have  I  bewailed  with  bitter  tears  the  life  I  led  in 
England !"  Her  ladies,  knowing  how  irreproachable  her  conduct  had 
always  been  from  her  youth  upwards,  told  her  that  she  could  have  no 
cause  for  repentance.  ^^  Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  ^^I  have,  considering 
how  little  good  I  did  when  I  had  much  in  my  power,  especially  in  the 
way  of  charity.  I  see  now,  that  many  things  which  I  then  fancied  ne- 
cessary I  might  well  have  done  without,  and  then  I  should  have  had 
more  to  bestow  on  others.  I  give  now,  in  my  adversity  and  poverty, 
double  the  sum  in  alms  annually  that  I  did  when  I  had  the  revenues  of 
a  queen-consort  of  England."  Infinitely  precious,  doubtless,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  were  the  self-sacrifices  which  enabled  the  fallen  queen  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  claimants  of  her  bounty  at  St.  Germains. 
It  was  literally,  in  her  case,  the  division  of  the  widow^s  mite  among 
those  whose  necessities  she  saw  were  greater  than  her  own.' 

The  object  of  pere  Ronchi's  pathetic  representations  was  to  induce 
Mary  Beatrice  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  subject 
of  the  unpunctual  payment  of  her  pension.  No  persuasions  could  pre- 
vail on  her  to  do  this  on  her  own  account,  or  even  that  of  her  son,  her 
pride  and  delicacy  of  mind  alike  revolting  from  assuming  the  tone  of  an 
importunate  beggar.  Her  ladies,  her  counsellors,  her  ecclesiastics,  the 
sisters  of  Chaillot,  all  united  in  urging  her  to  make  the  efibrt,  telling  her, 
^  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  made  no  scruple  of  complaining  to  his 
majesty  of  the  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  from  the  procrastination 
of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  disbursing  his  pension,  and  that  it  had 
been  paid  regularly  ever  since."  ^^  But,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  I  shall 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  it."  ^All  in  St.  Germains  will  die  of  hun- 
ger in  the  meantime,  if  your  majesty  does  not,"  was  the  reply.  Greatly 
agitated,  she  retired  to  her  closet,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  spiritual  succour  and  strength.'  She  was  going 
that  day,  August  26th,  to  Marli,  to  see  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Main- 

'  Pdre  Ronchi  bad  been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  was  duchess  of  York, 
b^inx  Uie  same  ecclesiastic  who  escaped  IVom  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester  by 
cliri^piig  to  a  plank. 

*  Diary  uf  Chaillot  *  Ibid. 
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laintenon  hnd  written  to  the  exjletj  queen  IVom  a  sick-bed, 
r  to  ronie  and  see  her  at  Marii,  St  siie  was  Buffering  very 
ijlammation  in  the  face,  liad  been  bled,  and  dreaded  the 

!iere.     "Tlie  youog  princesse«,"  alie  said,  alluding  to  ihe 
jrbon  and  Coiide,  "  were  charmed  with  the  anticipatjoa  of 
It,  o(  her  lime  of  life,  people  fell  difterently." 
ice  appeared  much  roneerned  when  she  read  this  letter,  for 
wriier  was  turned  of  eighty;  she  said,  "  madame  tie  Main- 
Mi  0  true  friend  to  her,  siid'she  knew  not  what  she  should 
re  to  lose  her;"  adding,  •' that  she  had  reckoned  on  her 
in  speakiiig  to  ihe  king  for  her."     The  day  was  intensely 
was  herself  far  from  well ;  and  as  the  hour  for  her  journey 
lie  became  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.     However, 
J  herself  by  attending  vespers;  and  after  these  were  over, 
led  only  by  Lady  Sophia  Bulkcley.     She  arrived  al  Marh 
i,  and  found  mai^me  de  Maintenon  in  bed,  and  very  feeble. 
I'ere  conversing  Ifle  a  Iftr,  the  king  entered  the  chamber 
Mary  Beatrice,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several  months, 
ilh  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  much  broken. 

jbeyed  the  kindly  impulse  of  her  benevolence  by  hasiemiig 
leuil  for  him  with  her  own  hand,  and,  perceiving  it  was  not 
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'fhe  wodM  not  fail  to  mention  it  to  the  kin?,  who  wnnlil  he  miirh  con- 
eemed.^    She  added«  ^  that  she  was,  however,  surpristed  to  hear  iu  as 
fhe  had  been  told  that  her  majesty  had  been  paid  the  sum  of  50«000 
!irres  the  last  time  she  came.^    ^  It  is  true.''  replied  the  queen,  ^  but 
ihit  50U>00  was  the  arrear  of  a  previous  seven  month:*'  delay,  and  was, 
of  course,  all  anticipated."  '    The  payment  slie  now  requestefl  had  been 
due  for  two  months  when  the  last  instalment  was  dii»burfsed,  and  she 
oQ^t  to  hare  received  it  then,  but  it  was  too  painful  to  her  to  press  for 
n.    ^  It  is  well  known,"  continued  she,  sighing,  ^  that  I  should  not  ask 
fof  it  now,  were  it  not  for  those  poor  Irish.     How  much  do  you  think 
WIS  reserved  for  mv  use  of  that  last  50,000  livres  ?  Less  than  a  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  in  my  privy  purse  for  necessary  expenses.    Of  that  sum, 
the  larger  half  went  to  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress."'     When 
the  poor  queen  had  thus  unburdened  her  mind,  she  went  to  make  her 
round  of  visits  to  the  princes  and  princesses.     As  she  was  passing 
ihrongh  the  salon  where  the  great  ladies  had  assembled  to  make  their 
compfiments  to  her.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  told  her  that  madame  de 
Beauvilliers  and  madame  de  Remiremont  were  following  her.     Her  ma- 
jesty, who  had  not  observed  them  in  the  noble  circle,  immediately 
innied  back  to  speak  to  them,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss.     She  would  not,  however,  appear  as  if  she  were 
assuming  the  state  of  a  queen  of  France  holding  a  court,  by  sitting  down, 
bat  stood  while  she  conversed  with  the  ladies,  who  cxprej^sed  themselves 
charmed  with  her  politeness  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  graciousness 
of  her  deportment.     When  she  visited  the  princesses,  she  made  a  point 
of  speaking  courteously  to  their  ladies,  so  tluit  she  left  an  agreeable  im- 
pnssioo  everywhere  she  went.' 

•  The  queen,"  says  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  "did  not  return  here  till 
near  ten  o*clock.  As  she  had  said  she  would  be  here  at  nine,  lady 
MiddletoD  and  madame  Molza  were  waiting  with  us  at  the  gate.^  They 
were  very  uneasy,  because  tliey  feared  that  the  queen,  who  was  not  well 
when  she  went  awav,  had  been  taken  ill  at  Marli.  It  wanted  about  a 
quarter  to  ten  when  her  majesty  arrived.  She  made  great  apologies  for 
being  so  late,  and  begged  tluit  the  sisters  who  wailed  on  her  would  go 
to  bed,  but  they  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  She  would  not 
hffself  go  to  bed  till  she  had  attended  prayers  in  the  tribune,  before  she 
performed  her  private  devotions  in  her  own  apartments.  Lidy  Sophia 
Balkeley  was  well  pleased  with  this  visit  She  said,  ^  that  all  the  ladies 
at  the  French  court  had  been  charmed  with  her  majesty ;  that  they  had 
tilked  of  her  at  supper,  and  declared  ^  that  no  lady  in  France  since  the 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  afforded  so  perfect  a  model  of  dig- 
nity and  politeness.' "  *    Thus,  we  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials 

'DiaiyofCbailloL  Mbid. 

*lnedited  M.SS.  in  the  Archives  au  Rovaume  <)e  Francr. 

'This  expression  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  Chaillot  nnd  Memorials 
(<  Mary  Beatrice  must  hare  been  either  the  portress  or  the  tourriere  of  the  con- 
vnt.  or  one  of  the  lay  sisters,  as  the  rule  would  not  have  permitted  the  othei 
cons  to  have  been  at  the  gate. 

'Dia^ofOiailtot. 
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Mary  Beatrice  hail  ilie  singular  good  luck  of  main  tain  iig. 
iouH  and  fickle  courl,  llie  favuuroble  imprefsion  she  hai! 
Srsl  apt>earBDce  there,  in  1689,  when  Louis  XIV.  had  raid 
what  a  queen  ought  to  be !"  ' 
:!i  ladies  had  lold  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  thai  they  weir 

her  royal  mistress  to  the  nuns,  hut  Mary  Beatrice,  wlm 
uraged  everything  like  flattery,  interrupied  her  by  saying, 
e  ladies  liere  have  much   kindness  for  me,  wliich  was  not 
ngland,  truth  lo  lell;  but  1  have  lived  since  then  to  become 

'ou  believe  thai  1  liave  returned,  without  having  ventured 
le  king  on  my  businesB;  but  I  hope  what  1  have  done  will 

(he  fallen  queen  raiHgave  her  that  she  had  committed  her- 
cried,  "But  what  shall   1   do  if  she  should  fail   mef  all 
then!  But  I  am  wrong,"  continued  she,  correcting  herself; 
is  in  Thee  only  that  I  should  put  my  trust;  Tliou  an  my 

;  was  the  want  of  money,  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  reduced 
nei^essiiy  of  taking  up  a  sum  lo  relieve  the  direful  pressare 
this  crisis.    She  found  a  merchant  willing  in  accommodnie 
m  for  three  months,  on  the  security  of  her  French  pensiun. 
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was  absent,  hunting  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  when  she  did  him  the 
honour  of  calling,  but  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
turning  her  visit^  The  queen,  who  had  no  wish  for  liis  company,  told 
the  equerry,  ^  that  she  thanked  his  royal  highness  for  his  polite  atten- 
tion, which  she  considered  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  coming.''  * 

This,  her  majesty  told  the  abbess,  she  had  said,  in  the  hope  of  being 
excused  from  his  visit,  as  he  was  a  prince  for  whose  character  she  had 
Qo  esteem;  ^nevertheless,"  added  she,  ^^you  will  see  that  he  will 
come."  The  following  day  his  royal  highness  made  his  appearance  at 
the  customary  hour  for  formal  calls — ^four  o'clock.  He  came  in  state, 
tnd  aa  he  was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  after  the 
infant  dauphin,  etiquette  required  that  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  should  pay 
him  the  respect  of  going  with  some  of  the  community  to  receive  him  at 
the  grate.  She  only  took  five  or  six  of  the  sisters — doubtless,  the  elders 
of  the  house— and  her  reception  was  not  the  most  courteous  in  the 
world,  for  she  begged  him  not  to  bring  any  of  his  followers  into  her 
house.  His  royal  highness  appeared  a  little  surprised,  and  explained 
that  his  visit  was  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  not  to  her  reverence ; 
however,  the  holy  mother  was  resolute  not  to  admit  any  of  his  train. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  tell  the  chevalier  du  Roye  and  three 
other  nobles  of  high  rank,  who  were  with  him,  that  they  could  not 
enter ;  at  which  they  were  much  ofiended.'  The  queen  received  him  in 
the  apartments  belonging  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Conde,  which  were 
on  the  ground  floor,  ^  to  spare  him  the  trouble,"  as  she  politely  observed, 
**  of  going  up  stairs,"  but  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  being  rid  o(  his  com- 
pany the  sooner.  However,  he  seated  himself  by  her  on  the  canape, 
and  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  While  he  was  conversing  with  the 
queen,  the  duchess  of  Perth  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  lords  of 
his  retinue,  went  to  inquire,  and  found  them  very  malcontent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slight  that  had  been  put  upon  them ;  attributing  their  ex- 
clusion to  the  pride  or  over-nicety  of  the  queen  of  England.  Lady 
Perth  returned,  and  told  her  royal  mistress  in  English,  of  this  misunder- 
standing. Her  majesty,  who  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  was 
much  vexed,  and  when  the  duke  of  Berri  begged  that  she  would  permit 
his  gentlemen  to  enter,  she  said,  ^  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  that  order; 
the  power  rests  with  you,  and  I  beseech  you  to  use  it"  The  gentlemen 
were  then  admitted,  but  chose  to  mark  their  displeasure  by  remaining 
with  the  princess  de  Conde,  instead  of  entering  her  majesty^s  presence. 
^  I  am  sure,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  it  was  no  fault  of  mine."  She  was 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  really  was,  but  she  felt 
the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  that  court,  and  beheld  in  the  duke  de 
Bern  the  probable  regent  of  France."  * 

The  queen's  principal  physician,  M.  Garvan,  came  on  the  13th  oi 

'Diary  of  Chaillot.  Hbid. 

*He  died  the  following  sprin;;,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  own  evA 
courses,  leaving  tlie  post  of  guardian  to  the  infant  heir  of  France  to  be  disputed 
btrtween  the  duke  of  Maine,  tlie  son  of  Louiit  XIV.  by  Moniespan,  and  the  duke 
of  Or. cans,  wlio  obtained  it 
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I  try  anil  persuade  her  lo  return  to  Si.  Gentiains,  but  sli* 
if  il.  She  said  she  should  write  lo  her  son,  to  prevent 
any  attention  lo  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  ini' 
lat  subject.  "  Nothing  that  any  one  elae  can  say,  will 
added  she  \  "  but  if  my  son  asks  me,  1  cannot  refuK 

lowr.ger  of  Orleans  came  to  see  Mary  Beatrice  in  her 
lught  her  a  very  kind  letter  from  her  daughter  ihe  duchest 
kpressing  ^'  the  great  saiisfacijon  that  bolh  herself  and  her 
Iripuced  in  the  soriety  of  t)ie  chevalier  de  Si.  George,  whora 
|niosi  accomplished  prince."  The  delighi«l  mother  could 
1  reading  this  letter  to  the  sislcrs  of  Cliaillot ;  she  ei- 
kiiiude  to  (he  lUike  and  duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  begged 
luchess  of  Orleans  to  tell  them  "■  that  she  re^rded  them  at 
^  God  had  raised  up  for  her  and  her  son  at  their  utmost 
ley  looked  in  vain  for  any  olher  succour."  The  duchess 
Id,  "  her  daughter  was  greaily  altered,  which  she  attributed 
r  of  children  she  had  had."  "  Or  ralher,"  rejoined  the 
me  grief  of  losing  (hem ;  for,"  added  she,  with  great  emo- 
lis  nothing  so  afflicting  as  the  loss  of  children."  "  Htr 
sur  recording  nun,  "repeated  this  several  limes; 
Hd  BH  if  it  were  only  by  an  effort  of  virtue  that  she  refrained 
J  of  the  princess  her  daughter.'"  That  grief  was  loo  deep, 
[be  named  on  every  occasion ;  there  was,  wilhal,  >  delicacy 
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both  Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  everiasling  peace."  She  added,  ^^  that 
she  had  often  reflected  with  astonishment  on  the  graciouaness  of  God, 
in  preserving  to  her  her  ton,  when  he  bereared  her  of  the  princess ;  and 
that  she  was  satisfied  that  He  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good  had  done 
all  in  mercy."  From  these  expressions,  and  the  general  tone  of  lier 
letters^  it  is  certain  that  although,  in  compliance  with  the  customs,  per- 
haps in  obedience  to  the  authority,  of  the  church  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  Mary  Beatrice  continued  to  the  end  of  her  life  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  her  husband  and  daughter,  she  believed  that  they  had 
ilready  entered  into  ^  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  17th  of  September,  Mary  Beatrice  received 
a  packet  of  letters  from  her  absent  son,  just  after  she  had  entered  the 
chapel  to  attend  complins ;  but,  anxious  as  she  was  to  hear  from  him^ 
the  would  not  open  tlie  envelope  till  the  service  was  over.  She  read 
her  letters  while  she  was  taking  her  tea.  The  same  evening,  the  prin- 
cess of  Conde,  who  drank  tea  with  her,  showed  her  a  print  of  the  late 
princess  her  daughter,  which  the  painter  Lepel  had  caused  to  be  engraved. 
The  queen  looked  at  it,  and,  repressing  the  tears  with  which  the  sight 
of  those  dearly  loved  features,  now  veiled  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of 
death,  called  to  her  eyes,  pursued  her  discourse  on  indifierent  subjects.^ 
Eloquent  as  she  generally  was,  when  the  name  of  that  last  and  direst  of 
her  buried  hopes  was  mentioned ;  she  could  not  speak  of  her  then ;  her 
heart  was  too  full. 

She  said  ^  that  she  had  a  copy  of  Rigaud^s  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  made 
to  send  to  her  son.  That  portrait,"  she  observed,  ^  had  always  struck 
her  as  a  great  resemblance  of  his  majesty,  only  it  was  full  thirty  years 
younger  than  he  was,  even  when  she  came  into  France ;  and  he  was 
very  much  changed  and  bent  since  then."  She  added,  ^  He  perceives  it 
himself,  and  says  sometimes — '  Formerly,  I  was  taller  than  some  of  the 
people  about  me,  who  are  now  taller  than  me.'  " ' 

On  the  26th  of  September,  an  ecclesiastic  came  from  St.  Germains  to 
consult  with  the  queen  on  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitution  there,  telling  her,  '^  that  to  his  certain  knowledge,  several 
persons  had  passed  thirty  hours  without  food."  Mary  Beatrice  was 
greatly  afflicted,  and  said,  ^  She  was  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  her- 
self, not  daring  to  importune  the  king  of  France,  though  her  pension 
was  several  months  in  arrear,  and  her  son  was  also  without  money." 
She  was  tantalized  with  promises  from  some  of  queen  Anne's  ministers, 
that  her  dowry  should  be  paid.  Secret  engagements  had  been  undoubt- 
edly made  between  that  sovereign  and  Liouis  XIV.,  before  the  peace  of 
Uireclit,  guaranteeing  that  provision  for  the  widow  of  James  II.;  and  the 
abbe  Gautier  had  been  sent  to  England,  to  receive  the  first  instalment 
from  Harley,  the  lord-treasurer,  but  was  put  off  from  day  to  day.  Des- 
marets,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  made  the  promises  of  the  British 
minister,  touching  the  payment  of  the  dowry,  an  excuse  for  delaying  the 
disbursements  of  her  pension  from  his  royal  master.' 

»  Sis.  Memorials  of  Mnry  Beatrice  d'Est^,  in  the  Arc-hives  au  Royaume  de 
France.  *  ll>id. 

*  M^S.  in  the  Secret  Arcliives  au  Royaume  de  France 
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t»  of  her  foilnwers  roused  the  unfonuDate  queen  once  more 
scent  stale  oC  endurance  in  which  she  was  willing  to  remain, 
ler  own  pecuniary  ditlicuUiea ;  she  wrote  ■  heart-rending 
lame  de  Maintenon.    She  received  a  letter  id  reply,  on  Sun- 
Isi,  while  she  was  at  dinner,  in  which  that  lady  expreised 
ly,  snytng '- that  her  majesty's  letter  had  filled  her  heart 
ai  she  could  not  think  of  her  siluBiion  without  pain ;  and 
d  everyiliing  in  her  power  to  avoid  causing  aiiy  to  ili« 
Id  not  refrain  from  representing  her  distress  to  his  m^esty. 
ould  speak  himself  to  M.  Desinareta  on  the  subject."    She 
lat  he  liad  sent  to  -M.  de  Torcy,  requesting  him  lo  write  lo 

ir  iQaj  eg  ly  any  thing  that  would  be  inconvenient  to  liimtbul 
ify  my  zeal  for  your  interests."' 

lunicatiun  served  to  raise  the  spirits  of  ihe  desolate  widow, 
effects  of  the  inlenenlion  of  the  powerful   advocate  sh* 
1  in  inieresting  in   her  favour,  appeared   in   the   receipt  ol 
of  50,000  livres  of  the  arreais  duo  lo  her  on  her  pension 
1  sum  really  was,  reduced  into  English  pounds,  il  was  u 
»ld  water  to  the  fainting  caravan  in  the  desert,  and  enabled 

means  of  dragging  on  ihe  fever  of  life  for  a  few  months 
mon  honesty  also  demanded  ihal  she  should  make  a  somII 
ihe  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  account  of  the  large  sum  in 
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commission,  it  seems,  to  admiration ;  for  she  made  a  choice  of  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  red  brocade,  flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  «nd  edged  with 
a  splendid  gold  fringe  with  a  rich  heading.  Sister  Marie  Helene^  who 
possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  composed,  by  the  queen's  desire, 
tome  verses,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  to  accompany  the  present.  Mean- 
time, the  matter  was  kept  as  secret  as  anything  could  be,  in  which  three 
ladies  were  concerned,  till  the  im[K>rtant  day  arrived.  After  the  abbess 
had  received  all  the  other  little  offerings,  they  were  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber of  assembly,  and  the  queen  was  invited  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
Her  majesty  had  something  obliging  to  say  of  everything ;  and  when 
she  had  inspected  all,  she  bade  sister  Marie  Helene  bring  her  gift,  and 
present  it  to  the  abbess,  with  the  verses,  in  her  name.  It  was  quite  a 
surprise,  and  the  whole  community  were  eloquent  in  their  admiration  of 
the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  offering;  but  the  queen  imposed 
silence,  not  loving  to  hear  her  own  praise.'  The  community  wished  to 
have  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  royal  donor  emblazoned  on  the  paro' 
wteiU  ;  but  Mary  Beatrice  would  not  permit  it,  saying,  ^^  that  it  would 
appear  like  vanity  and  ostentation,  and  that  she  should  consider  it 
highly  presumptuous  to  allow  anything  to  her  own  glorification  to  be 
placed  in  a  church." 

Cardinal  Gaulterio,  who  had  seen  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the 
court  of  LfOrraine,  after  his  return  from  Plombieres,  came  to  bring  letters 
from  him  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  rejoiced  her  heart  with  good  ac- 
counts of  his  health  and  commendations  of  his  conduct  Mary  Bea- 
trice told  the  nuns,  ^  that  she  had  laughed  and  cried  alternately  at  the 
sight  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  her  countr^'man,  because  she  had  thought 
to  see  his  face  no  more." 

The  ^  cocquere^^  as  our  Chaillot  chronicle  designates  the  enthusiastic 
broad-brimmed  Jacobite  before  mentioned,  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit 
about  this  time.  Mary  Beatrice  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  cardinal  Gaulterio,  and  behaved  so  graciously  to  him,  that  he 
lefl  her  highly  delighted  with  the  interview.  The  conference  between 
so  remarkable  a  trio  as  our  Italian  queen,  a  cardinal,  and  a  quaker,  must 
have  been  an  amusing  one.' 

>  Chaillot  Diary. 

'Three  years  prior  to  this  date,  1714,  we  find  some  curious  particulars  of  the 
qnaker,  Bromfield,  in  the  inedited  diary  despatches  of  secretary  St.  John  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  ambassador  to  the  states-general,  which  appear  very  similar  to 
oor  nun's  account  of  the  cocq^urt.     St.  John  writes  April  20ih,  1712: 

**  As  to  the  quaker,  Bromfield,  the  queen  (Anne)  hath  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  him,  wherein  he  gives  such  an  account  of  himself  as  would  serve  to  con- 
vey bim  to  Tyburn,  and  I  own  I  look  upon  him  as  a  madman.  Your  excellency 
will  not,  I  believe,  think  fit  to  give  him  any  passport.  If  you  can  make  use  of 
him  to  discover  any  Jacobite  correspondence,  it  will  bo  of  service. 

**■  May  18th. — Bromfield,  the  quaker,  I  have  been  in  search  of,  ever  since  your 
excellency  gave  me  notice  of  his  being  come  over ;  my  messenger  has  at  last 
found  him  out,  and  he  is  in  cu8to<ly." 

The  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  his  letter  from  the  Hague  to  St  John,  writes,  April 
yi :  ^  There  is  one  Bromfield,  a  quaker,  who  wrote  me  a  letter  with  one  en- 
closed to  the  queen,  showing  that  the  fellow  had  formerly  been  a  private  saoM- 
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p  Hessian  envoy  at  Paris,  notices  llje  quaker's  risit  to  the 
t  George,  in   a  letler  lo  Robelhoii,  the  Hanoveriiiii  minis- 
lentjoiia   the  return   to  Paris   of  one  ol'  his  friends, 
months  with  the  exiled  prince  at  Bar,  where  he  eo\ 
I  conAdence,  and  spoke  very  ruvoiirably  of  hini.     The 
r  told  Martine's  friend,  *■  thai  a  quaker,  who  was  mucli 
England  at  that  lime,  came  lo  Sar  on  puqiose  to  see  him, 
tniercd  the  room,  adilressed  him  in  these  words  :  '  Good 
Ithe  Spirit  desired  me  to  come  lo  thee  lo  lell  ihee  that  thou 
and  we  all  wish  it.     I  come  to  tell  thee,  iliat  if  ihaa 
■money,  we  will  pay  thee  amongst  us  from  three  lo  four 
he    prince  wanted   to  make   him   some  present,  but  he 
e  anything.     The  prince  made  him  eat  at  his  own  table' 
ice  would  gladly  have  ended  her  days  in  the  retirement  of 
I  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  son's  interest,  she  was  In- 
n  to  Si,  Germains  lowurds   the  end   o(  November,  lo  the 
r  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  the  couoiess  of  Middle- 
a  Uiilkeky,  and  madame  Molza,  who,  though  they  were 
I  CAlholicB,  appear  lo  have  considered  six  months'  con- 
ventual rules  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.     Before 
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the  widowed  queen  quitted  Chaiilot,  one  of  the  nune  congratulated  her 
on  the  beneficial  efiects  the  waters  of  Plombieres  had  produced  on  the 
weakly  conatitution  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  adding,  ^^  that  she 
should  pray  for  the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  as  the  most  important  things  to  be  desired  for  him.''  ^  How 
can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  the  queen.  ^  Is  there  no  other  good  thing  to 
be  desired  for  my  son  ?''  ^  Madam,"  replied  the  nun,  ^  we  know  that 
00  theee  depend  his  fortunes."  ^Ah,  my  sister!"  said  the  royal 
mother,  ^  think  not  too  much  of  his  temporal  good,  but  rather  let  us 
ask  sanctification  and  constancy  in  his  religion  for  my  son,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  God's  h(Ay  will,  whatever  it  may  be."  With  this 
strong  feeling  on  her  mind,  Mary  Beatrice  ought  not  to  have  coveted 
the  throne  of  a  protestant  realm  for  her  son.  Such,  however,  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  maternal  ambition. 

General  reports  were,  at  that  time,  prevalent,  that  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  was  about  to  comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  abjuring  that  of  Rome.  The  resignation 
of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  only  Roman  catholic  in  his  train  at  Bar, 
appeared  a  preliminary  to  that  step.  Few  could  believe  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, when,  under  similar  temptations,  he  had  sacrificed  his  protestant- 
ism for  a  crown.  The  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  singularly  deficient  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  The 
Merry  Monarch  was  the  only  man  of  his  line  who  possessed  sufficient 
laxity  of  principle  to  adapt  himself  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

llie  son  of  James  II.  had  not  only  been  imbued  by  his  parents  with 
strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
but  a  feeling  of  spiritual  romance  induced  him  to  cleave  to  it,  as  a  point 
of  honour,  the  more  vehemently,  whenever  he  was  assailed  with  repre- 
sentations of  how  much  his  profession  was  opposed  to  his  worldly  in- 
terests. 

Among  the  Chaillot  records,'  a  paper  is  preserved,  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  the  widow  of  James  11.,  endosed  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot,  headed — 

■*EzTBACT  or  ▲  LxTTia  vaoM  tbi  Kive  xt  toir,  wbittiit  bt  bix  to  mm 

IB  Ebglisb,  TBS  30tb  or  Dbcbxbsr,  1713. 

**  I  doubt  not  that  the  reports,  positive  and  circumstantial  as  they  are,  which 
ara  in  circolatioa  of  my  having  changed  my  religion,  have  reached  you,  but  you 
know  me  too  well  to  be  alarmed ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  with  the  grace  of 
God,  you  will  sooner  see  me  dead  tlian  out  of  the  church."  * 

'  In  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  France. 

*To  render  this  eitract  intelligible  to  her  friend,  her  majesty  has  translated  it 
into  French,  of  which  the  above  is  the  literal  yersion.  If  ever  the  original  should 
be  ibrthcoming,  the  phraseology  will  of  course  appear  somewhat  different.  It 
may  therefore  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  see  the  inedited  French  docu- 
ment, of  which,  through  the  favour  of  monsieur  Guizot,  I  was  permitted  to  take 
a  transcript,  iVom  the  autograph  of  the  rojral  mother,  who,  in  her  ardent  zeal  for 
the  church  of  Rome,  afforded,  in  this  communication,  sufficient  reason  for  the 
exislusion  of  her  son  ftom  the  throne  of  a  Protestant  realm : 
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■I,  my  dpar  mother,  I  ptay  GoH  that  it  may  lie  fO,  snd  rrsl  in  firm 
oJ  in  hii  m^rpy  will  never  iit«ini)on  Ihal  Jeat  eon  whom  he  has 
or  wliom   hia  divine    Providence  bee,  up  W  the  prosem  linis, 

ami,  January  aeil,,  1714.                                                  M.aii  R." 

er  wherein  ihe  preceding  extract  is  enclosed,  ihe  queen 

1  doligliied  10  tef  ihpse  lines  writien  by  his  hand,  and  nm  weli 
Ihey  ore  iniprimed  on  his  heart.     1  havo  wriiicn  u>  litis  d«. 
w  myself  on  my  knees  after  [  hud  read  them,  and  thankeil  God 
art  ihal  through  his  mercy  both  were  inspired  with  the  satae  icn- 
wishing  rather  to  die,  and  I  in  desiring  miller  lo  fee  him  dead 
church." ' 

of  ihe  above  passage,  and  perhaps  wiih  justice,  for  con- 
ively  lo  one  peculiar  sectiou  a  term  which  includes  the 
jvery  varying  denomination  of  ihe  great  Christian  family. 
i  of  birih  and  education  had  made  ihis  princess  a  member 
church,  but  if  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up  as  a 
he  church  of  England,  or  any  other  proleslanl  community, 
lillle  duubt  but  she  would  hare  been  equally  zealous  and 
■  profession,  and  no  less  ready  to  sacrifice  temporal  advan- 
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fSjTXs  hmre  be«o  made  to  bring  him  over.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  hia  ^nouier 
«>  find  his  firmness  in  that  point,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hanti.  We  shall  see 
what  the  darling  hopes  of  a  crown  will  do  when  proper  steps  are  made 
riwsrds  it." ' 

The  death  of  queen  Anne  was  almost  hourly  expected  at  that  time ; 
all  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  awaiting,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  proceedings 
of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  pros- 
pects of  the  expatriated  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  were 
regarded  at  that  crisis  as  flattering  may  be  inferred  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  secret  overtures  for  a 
BBtrimnnial  alliance  between  that  prince  and  the  archduchess  his  sister.* 
The  favourable  dispositions  of  the  dying  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
toward  her  disinherited  brother,  were  generally  asserted,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the 
approach  of  death,  that  she  was  willing  to  accord  the  long  withhdd  pro- 
ririon  of  her  royal  father's  widow. 

Early  in  the  year  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first,  last,  and  only 
iBsialment  from  the  British  government,  ever  paid  to  her  of  the  jointure 
settled  upon  her  by  the  parliament  of  England.  Queen  Anne,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1713,  signed  the  warrant  authorizing  the  payment  of 
11.750/.  out  of  500,000/.  lately  granted  by  parliament  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  her  own  private  debts.  50,000/.  per  annum  was  the  sum  ori- 
finaily  claimed  by  the  exiled  queen,  but  her  necessities,  and  above  all 
her  desire  of  entering  into  amicable  relations  with  queen  Anne,  for  the 
fake  of  her  son,  induced  her  gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarter's  payment 
on  the  lord  treasurer  Harley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,000/. 
The  acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  ^  Marie,  Reine.'' 

This  transaction  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  heads  of  Harley 
eari  of  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  house  of  lords,  when,  among  other 
political  ofi^ces,  he  was  accused 

^  Of  haring  by  means  of  Matthew  Prior  (the  poet)  held  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Mary,  consort  to  the  late  king  James,  and  tliat  he  had  also  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  abbot  Gualtier,  a  Popish  priest,  her  emissary,  to  con- 
cert settling  the  yearly  pension  of  the  said  47,000/.  upon  her,  for  her  life,  under 
pretence  of  those  letters-patent,  and  that  he  liad  advised  her  majesty,  queen 
Anoe.  to  sign  a  warrant  to  himselfl  reciting  the  said  grant  of  the  late  king  James 
tor  payment  thereof.**  * 

To  this  accusation  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleaded,  ^  that  the  consort  of 
Jimes  II.  was  legally  entitle<l  to  receive  the  jointure,  which  had  been 
•eoired  to  her  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  the  private 

'Hanorer  State  Papers,  in  Macpherson.  **Tlie  chevalier  St  George,"  says  the 
dvhess  of  Orleans;,  "  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  complaisance  itself. 
Om  day  be  said  to  lord  Douglas, '  What  can  I  do  to  please  my  country,'  menu- 
iof  England.  *  Take  a  dozen  Jesuits,*  replied  Douglas,  *  embark  witli  them,  ana 
vUen  you  land,  hang  them  all  publicly.  You  cannot  do  anything  more  agre«,- 
able  to  the  English  than  that !' '' — Fragments  Historique. 

*  Letters  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  coun  of 
Vienna. 

*ttue  Trials,  voL  viii.  310. 
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e  Ireaiy  or  Ryawick,  and  ihe  legality  or  her  clBima  not 
by  her  majesty  queen  Anne's  counsel -a  t-law,  he  had  con- 
duly  to  pay  proper  altenlion   lo  it;  ami  being  a   debt  he 
himself  authorized  lo  pay  ii  oul  of  the  fund  of  SOO.WOO/. 
'.ea  provided  for  iho  liquidation  of  her  inajesiy's  debts.'" 
f  Ihe  dower,  for  all  ihe  years  ihal  ihis  unforlunaie  queeo 
-ived  of  her  proviiiioD,  amounted  lo  upwards  of  a  millioa 
igiieh  money ;  her  urgeol  necessities  rendered  her  glad  lo 
It  claim,  for  the  sake  of  touching  the  above  eleven  thou- 
indred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  teady  money ;  thai  sum  enabled 

ir  as  he  was  entitled  in  that  court,  the  duke,  of  Helforl, 

his  n-ife  and  faniily  almost  to  a  slate  of  desiiiuiion.    He 
whose  violent   temper,  defective  judgmenL,  and    hesdloug 
iieresis  of  die  church  of  Rome,  coiitrihuled  lo  the  mm  of 
ter  and  mistress;  but  ihe  assertion  ihal  ihe  exiled  family 
in  any  oiher  light  than  ihal  of  a  faiibful  servant,  is  di»- 

his  family  to  (lie  care  and  proteciion  of  queen  Mary  Bea- 
DllowiDg  inetliled  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  thsl 
Melfort,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  duke 
here,  for  the  first  time,  placed  before  the  historical  reoJer, 
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Towards  the  spring  of  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  so 

were  an  illness  that  she  was  given  up  by  her  physicians.     Slie  received 

die  mdmation  with  perfect  calmness;  life  had  now  nothing  to  attacli  her, 

except  a  longing  desire  to  see  her  son.     Liouis  XIV.  and  mailame  de 

Xainienon  came  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  testified  much  concern ;  they 

pud  her  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  from  tirst  to  last. 

After  she  bad  received  the  last  sacraments  of  her  church,  contrary  to  all 

kmian   expectation,  she  revived,  and  finally   recovered.'     fier  great 

pnience,  traoqaillity,  and  docility  in  sickness,  were  supposed  to  be  the 

ICKODS  that  her  feeble  frame  had  survived  through  illness  that  would 

hive  proved  &tal  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  persons,  so  true  it  is, 

*^that  the  nee  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  Mtrong.'' 

The  queen^  beloved  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  was  so  dangerously  ill  at 

die  same  time  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  also,  and  she  too  recovered. 

The  fint  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  during  her  convalescence,  dated 

Sfty  tij  was  to  congratulate  that  lady  on  her  amendment,  and  to  express 

her  regret  that  in  consequence  of  bad  weather  she  was  unable  to  come 

aad  see  her,  and  recmit  both  mind  and  body  by  spending  a  few  days  at 

Qniliot: 

**  It  iB  veiy  proper,*'  ihe  sajrt,  **  that  I  should  come  to  testify  in  person  the  joy 
I  feel  ID  the  new  life  that  God  has  given  you,  and  that  I  sliould  give  you  some 
figns  of  that  which  he  has  also  restored  to  me,  for  no  one  could  be  nearer  death, 
tban  I  have  been,  withoat  dying.  I  believe,  however,  that  jroa  have  not  been 
ia  leM  danger  than  I  was,  only  yon  did  not  see  it  so  plainly,  for  my  head  was 
perfectly  elc«r  and  self-possessed,  even  when  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  lest 
than  an  hour  to  live.  But  I  was  not  worthy  to  appear  before  God,  and  it  is  meet 
that  I  should  suffer  still  more  in  this  life  to  do  penance  for  my  sins,  and  I  shall 
be  too  happy,  if  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  spare  me  in  the  other.'* 

Her  mijesty  goes  on  to  express  ^  her  intention  of  coming  to  Chaillol 
as  soon  as  the  weather  should  change  for  the  better,  provided  her  health 
eontiniiea  to  amend,  seeing  she  gains  strength  very  slowly .''  She  sends 
aftctionate  messages  to  the  ^  sisterhood  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the 
iavilids  by  name,  requesting  the  prayere  of  the  community  for  herself 
tad  her  son,  who  is  at  present,''  she  says,  ^  at  the  waten  of  Plombieres." 
This  very  interesting  letter  concludes  with  these  words : 

"Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  I  can  give  you  in  person  the  particulars  of  the 
itut  of  mind  and  body  in  which  I  am  at  present,  and  of  my  feelings  when  I 
beliered  myself  djring,  at  which  time  both  my  heart  and  soul  were  far  more 
tnaqvil  than  when  I  am  well.    It  was  one  of  the  efiecu  of  God  s  mercy  cm 

The  utter  prostration  of  ph3rsical  powera  in  which  the  royal  widow 
RflHuned  for  many  weeks  after  this  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  that  her  name  is  so  little  mentioned  in  connexion  with 

b^  on  the  alms  of  his  niece,  who  was  abbess  of  the  convent  there,  rather  than 
increase  the  burdens  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master.    He  died  at  an  advanced 
*|e.  somewhere  aboot  the  year  1716. 
I       ^Memoirs  de  St  Simon.    Chai  I  lot  Records. 

*  Autograph  Letter  of  the  widow  of  James  U^  to  the  abbess  of  Chai  I  lot,  in  thii 
Aichives  an  Boyanme  de  France. 
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itatory  or  a  crittie,  in  which,  m  (he  motlier  of  the  chenlier 
slie  was  only  too  painfully  inlereateij.     Tlie  eiormy  con- 
subjeci  of  ihe  succession,  that  niilely  shook  ihe  ebbing 
august  step-daughter,  queen  Anne,  will  be  related  in  ihe 
Lhflt  queen.' 

i  last  weeks  of  queen  Anne's  illness.  Mary  Beatrice  irans- 
lelligence,  slie  obtaioecl  on  that  eubjeet,  regularly  to  her 
oceedinga  were  of  course  closely  watched.     Prior,  ia  his 
r<l  Bolinsbroke,  of  August  17,  expresses  himself  uncertain 
oyal  mistress  were  alive  or  dead.     The  widow  of  James  11. 
earlier  liilinga  of  the  event,  for  we  find,  by  tlie  same  letter, 
ieut  off  an   express  to  her  son  in  Lorraine.     This  eipreM 
li  by  Mary  Beatrice  on  the  13ih  of  August,  the  day  the 
n  Anne's  death  reached  her.     The  moment  the  chevalier 
lear[ied  the  demise  of  his  royal  sister,  he  took  post  sod 
gnito,  with  Hie  uirnost  speed,  from  Bar  lo  Paris,  to  consult 
9  mother,  and  his  other  friends,  "  having  resolved."  aayt 
ierwick,  "  lo  cross  over  to  England  to  assert  his  rij^U.'" 
ohibited  from  entering  France,  Mary  Beatrice  came  lo  meet 
oi,  (vhere  the  due  de  Lauziin  had  hired  a  small  hoiwe.  in 

known  ai  St.Germaine  for  him  to  venture  to  hisve  ihf 

lis  most  Christian  majesty  by  appearing  there.     Surrouniie J 
loiher  and  son  were  with  spies,  the  secret  of  liia  arrival  iu 
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nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  quietly  the  e/Tect  that  migfit  )>e  pro- 
duced by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  \im\ 
been  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  perceived,  too  late,  how  completely  they 
Had  been  fooled  by  the  diplomacy  of  Ilarley.  It  must  be  confes!<ed  that 
neither  the  queen  nor  the  earl  of  Middlcton  had  put  any  conlidence  in 
the  professions  of  that  statesman,  till  by  tlie  disburssement  of  a  quarter's 
payment  of  the  long-contested  dower,  he  gave  a  tangible  voucher  of  his 
good  intentions  towards  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was.  in  sooth,  eleven  thou- 
sand seven  hundren  and  fifty  pounds  cleverly  employed,  in  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  confidence  he,  by  that  politic  sacrifice, 
succeeded  in  winning.' 

The  parting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  was,  of  course,  a  sor- 
rowful one.  The  prince  returned  to  Bar.  and  from  liar  proceeded  to 
Plombieres,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto,  asset  ting  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  proclaiming  ^  the  good  intentions  of  the  lute  princess, 
his  sister,  in  his  favour.''  This  declaration  turned,  in  some  measure, 
the  table  on  the  treacherous  members  of  queen  Annex's  cabinet,  who  had 
[^yed  fast  and  loose  with  the  court  of  St  Gennains,  and  was  followed 
by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  princess  of  Savoy,  sister  to 
the  late  dauphiness,  Adelaide,  and  granddaughter  of  Henrietta,  of  Kii«:land, 
kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondence  with  Mary  Beatiice.  whom  t<he 
always  addressed  as  her  dear  aunt.  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  v(Ty 
pleasing  letter  from  this  friendly  princess,  during  her  abode  at  ChaiUoi. 
telling  her,  ^  how  much  pain  she  had  felt  at  the  n>ports  of  her  illnes.H, 
and  thanking  her  for  her  goodness  in  having  had  prayers  for  her  aiul  her 
consort  put  up  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot.'*^  Fler  majesty  entreated. 
**  that  those  might  be  continued  till  after  her  delivery,  as  she  was  now 
in  her  eighth  month,  and  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the 
rest  of  the  time." 

On  the  birth  of  the  expected  infant,  which  proved  a  son,  the  kinsr  of 
Spain  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  announce  that  event  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice :  and  as  she  was  still  treated  by  that  monarch  and  his  ceremonious 
court  with  the  same  punctilious  respect  as  if  she  had  been  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  the  royal  letter  wa^  delivered  to  her,  in 
ill  due  form,  by  the  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  who  came  in 
state  to  ChaiUot,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her  majesty  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mary  Beatrice  received  also  a  letter  from  the  princess  des  Ursins, 
giving  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  queen,  and  tell- 

*  Harley  played  too  fine  a  game  to  be  understood  by  the  obtuse  faculties  of  ilie 
KT'reign  wboui  he  was  the  means  of  placing  on  the  thmnc  of  Groat  Britain. 
Hf  incurred  the  hatretl  and  contempt  of  both  jiarties  by  his  diplomacy.  The 
iicobiie  mob  threw  halters  into  his  coach  as  ht*  went  to  pMK'Iaim  Georpe  I.:  mid 
^rfe  L  in  return  for  tliat  service,  took  an  early  o])i)ortunityof  imfH'Rchiniihim 
<if  faigfa  treason,  ibr  having  entered  into  secret  correstpondence  with  the  court  of 
^  Germain s ;  that  correspondence  which  held,  in  elfiNM,  l>eeuile4l  the  son  of 
J>\r.t*  IL  from  coming  ov'.t  to   make  a  j>orsoaa]   Hpjieul  to  the  feelings  of  h>s 

*  ->r  tod  the  people  of  En<;land. 
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in."     Mary  Beatrice  wrote,  in  replr,  lo  llie  king  oF  Spain, 
him  nn  this  happy  event.     In  her  reply  to  ihe  princesi 
er  espreasing  har  joy  ai  ihe  safely  of  the  queer  of  Spain, 

blessing?   spiritual  and  temporal.  Ihnl  God  in  hia  grace  may  be 
e  hai  an  old  gieHi-grMMiiint  who  lo»ei  him  very  moch.'" 

in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  due  de  Bern,  the  lael 
idson  of  France,  in  the  preceding  May,  the  court  of  Ver- 
ircely  less  agitated  with  cabals  and  inirigues,  regarding  the 
future  regent  for  the  infant  dauphin,  than  ihat  of  England 

tempt  of  madame  de  Mainlenon,  to  obtain  ihat  high  and 
(1  for  her  pupii,  the  due  de  Maine,  Louis  XIV .'s  son  by 
1  preference  to  the  due  d'Orleans,  lo  whom  it  of  right 
d,  for  this  end,  she  constantly  importuned  his  majesty  lo 
^onfe^ring  the  regency  on  the  due  de  Maine.     The  veteran 
1  whom  the  weight  of  four-score  years  had  not  taught  the 
pose  from  the  turmoils  of  slate,  fancied,  that  if  her  pupil 
regency,  she  should  still  continue  to  be  the  ruling  power 
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• 

BT«  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  the  mother  of  the  r«>e^nt  Orleans,  ^  lived  too 
veil  vi;h  the  3Iainienon  for  it  to  be  credible  that  our  late  kiii^  was  in 
loTc  w'uh  her.  I  have  seen  a  book,  entitled.  ^The  Old  Bastard  Protec- 
tor of  the  Toun^«'  in  which  was  recounted  a  piece  of  scandal  of  that 
qwea  and  the  late  pere  de  la  Chaise.  This  confessor  was  an  a^l  man« 
earned  of  foar-scorei  who  bore  no  slight  re^mblance  to  an  ai^s.  havini^ 
loof  ears,  a  lari^  mouthy  a  great  heati,  and  a  long  face.  U  was  ill 
imagined.  That  libel  was  eren  less  credible  than  what  they  have  said 
iS>ut  our  late  king.**^ ' 

It  is  rairely,  indMd,  that  oar  caustic  German  princess  rejects  a  gossip's 
ale ;  and  her  departuie  from  her  wonted  custom,  of  believing  the  worst 
of  everv  one,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  in  some 
dungs  nnadfisedly  the  ally,  of  "^  La  rUlle  Maintenon.^  The  duchess 
of  Orieans  complains,  that  the  latter  had  prejudiced  the  queen  against 
her.  so  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions,  treated  her  with  less  attention 
dtan  was  her  doe.  ^  For  instance,^  she  says,  **  when  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land came  to  Marli,  and  either  walked  with  the  king,  or  accompanied 
kim  in  his  coach  on  their  return,  the  queen,  the  dauphiness,  the  princess 
of  England,  and  all  the  other  princesses,  would  be  gathered  round  the 
king  but  me,  for  whom  alone  they  did  not  send."  This  implies  a  nega- 
tire  rather  than  a  positive  slight :  for  the  exiled  queen  certainly  had  no 
power  of  sending  for  any  lady  in  tliat  courL  She  ought,  perhaps,  on 
observing  the  absence  of  madame,  to  have  inquired  for  her,  especially 
IS  she  was  a  family  connexion  of  her  late  lord,  king  James,  being  the 
granddangfater  of  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  wiilow  of  iiis 
brother-in-law  and  cousin,  the  late  duke  of  Orleans.  Our  grumbling 
ducheas  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  attribute  the  friendship  with 
which  Jfarj  Beatrice  honoured  Mamtenoo,  to  the  idea  that  ingenuous 
prioceas  hiA  formed  of  her  sanctiiy.  **  She  feigns  so  much  humility 
and  piety  when  with  the  queen  of  England,"  continues  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  still  speaking  of  3Iain tenon,  ^  that  her  majesty  regards  her  as 
tsunL"'  It  was  considered  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  matrimonial 
Ue  between  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  when  it  was  seen 
that  she  occnpied  a  &uteuil  in  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  James  lU 
viko  nerer  abated  one  iota  of  the  state  pertaining  to  a  queen  of  England 
IB  matxera  oo  which  that  ceremonious  court  placed  an  absurd  impor- 


As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  had  been  to  visit  queen  3Iary 
Batricc  at  Chaillot,  all  the  court  considered  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
nival  example ;  and  as  she  made  a  point  of  ofllending  no  one,  by  re- 
Mng  to  grant  receptions,  she  found  herself  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be 
|hd  to  return  to  ScGermains.  The  following  afiectionate  billet  ap- 
pan  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  after  Ler 
Warn:— 

*  It  U  BOW  «^t  days  tinee  I  quitted  ron.  my  dear  mother,  in  the  ciowd  anti 
*Bi»n*Maieiit  of  viats  whieh  fiitigned  me  much,  and  were  troubleaome,  not 

^  Fracreens  Hi>«m«|ae.  *  Ibid.  '  St.  Simon. 
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H.  bni  Cioin  hnvinf;  iti'privnl  me  or  llie  pleamie  ot  conTnxin| 
nieii  lo  iiic,  howeTBr,  ihai  I  left  jon  in  a  guie  of  repoar.  I 
in  if  thai  conrinufi,  and  if  llio  liule  lUprcuion  in  wLich  JX'" 
d  an/  (iiLer  effccM.  I  bnpe  iIiaT  it  is  removeJ  and  thai  rout 
lice  which  1  itesire  for  it,  u  for  my  own.     And  I  praj  lo  A>l 

I  lo-nonow  to  Sl.Cyr,  and  on  Wednpadaf  week  to  P«»atDf> 
Gal.  You  chall  have  tiding!  of  me  owe  befuco  Ilii^n.  Send 
::Bimot  be  iDdifleicnl  to  me  nssuiedly,  eince  I  love  you  wiih  a,!! 

IS  no  other  dole  than  Saturday,  bui  certainly  belongs  w 
I  her  last  uller  loneliness,  as  there   is  bo  tnentioa  of  hu»- 
rcn,  anil  the  solitary  pronoun  "  V  which  she  uses  n-iih 
T  visits  to  St  Cyr  and  Fontaiiiebleao,  tells  ihe  melancholy 
the  royal  widow  stood,  after  death  had  bereaved  her  itf 
panion  and  comforier,  ihe  princess  Louisa,  and  cruel  cir- 
d  deprived  her  of  the  sociely  of  her  son, 
king  spring,  strange  maniresiations  of   popular  feeling  in 
disinherited  represents  live  of  the  old  royal   line  broke 
3  pans  of  England.     The  cries  of  "  No  foreign  govern- 
over  r'     '•  Down  with  ihe  roundheads !"     "  Si,  Geor^  for 
re  reiterated  in  ttiford,  London,  Bristol,  and  Lricesler, 
?  towns.     The  oaL  leaves  were,  in  spite  of  all  prohibition, 
l^display^  once  more  on  the  national  festival  of  the  Z9th 
'"-e  words  —  "A  new  lestomtion,"  super-added  in  many 
Ion,  on  the  lOlh  of  June,  white  roses  were  worn.  I'a 
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mind  of  her  son,  that  we  find  the  royal  invalid  rousing  herself  to  per- 
sonal exertion  once  more,  and  commencing  a  journey  lo  Plombieres,  in 
a  litter,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  as  he  was 
prohibited  from  entering  the  French  dominions.  The  chevalier  de  St. 
George  came  to  meet  his  mother  at  Plombieres ;  and  after  she  had  re- 
posed herself  there  for  a  few  days,  induced  her  to  accompany  him  on  his 
return  to  the  court  of  Bar,  where  she  was  most  affectionately  received 
by  the  friendly  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  The  earl  of  Stair  was 
immediately,  as  in  duty  bound,  on  the  alert  to  trace  the  proceedings  of 
the  exiled  queen  and  her  son.  On  the  24th  of  July  he  writes  to  his 
own  cabinet — 

'^  I  sent  Barton  to  Lorraine,  to  be  informed  of  the  pretender's  motions ;  I  met 
the  abb6  du  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  intelligence  I  had 
cooeernhig  the  pretender.  I  desired  he  would  be  particularly  careAil  in  inform- 
ing himself  concerning  the  pretender's  designs,  and  how  far  the  court  meddled 
with  them.     I  set  a  man  to  observe  lord  Bolingbroke."  *■ 

Oar  ambassador  also  held  secret  intelligence  with  Mr.  Hooke,  a  pro- 
testant  divine,  in  the  establishment  of  the  chevalier,  formerly  chaplain 
to  Monmouth,  a  fabricator  of  libels  against  James  II.,  whom  that  in&tuated 
prince,  in  an  evil  hoar  for  himself,  pardoned  and  took  into  his  own  ser- 
vice and  confidence,  fancying  that  by  favours  he  could  convert  a  factiou.-} 
divine  into  a  friend.  Barton  returned  on  the  29th  of  July  from  Bar,  and 
00  the  same  day  lord  Stair  reports  that  ^  the  pretender  is  still  there  with 
the  queen  (his  mother);  everything  quiet,  and  few  people  there.  They 
talk  of  his  (the  pretender)  going  to  Britain ;  when  hia  mother  comes 
back,  he  will  probably  set  out." 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  froQi  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  Torcy, 
the  French  minister,  dated  August  24,  17l5,afrords  an  amusing  comment 
OD  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  renowned  uncle : — 

*  I  have  received  a  letter  iVom  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  which  he  expresses 
lo  me  that  he  hopes  much  to  ez^joy  the  protection  of  M.  le  chevalier  (St  George), 
■ooompanjring  these  professions  with  a  second  present  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  This  gives  me  much  hope,  considering  the  character  of  my  uncle,  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  scatter  his  money  thus,  unless  he  foresees  that  it  will  prove 
of  some  utility." 

*Miscellaaeoii8  State  Papers,  in  2  quarto  vols.,  printed  for  Cadell,  vol.  ii.  p.  532 
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JORT  OF  JAMES  tl.  KtHJQ  OF  GKEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IKELAITD 
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iiy  Beatrice  to  fbrnish  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  and  ships  to  trans* 
rt  them  to  Scotland.  He  had  issued  his  commands  for  the  prepara- 
n  ot  the  armament,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at  the  time 
en  his  death  frustrated  all  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in  favour  of 
expected  rising  in  the  north  of  England.'  ^^  He  gave,"  says  the 
ie  of  Berwick,  ^^all  the  orders  that  were  necessary,  and  then  calmly 
sited  his  last  hour.  He  had  told  tlie  queen  of  England  several  times 
t  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  must  soon  expect 
die,  and  thus  he  prepared  himself  for  it,  day  by  day,  that  he  might  not 
taken  by  surprise.  They  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  him  in  the 
ild,  for  there  they  imagined  that  he  would  not  sufier  any  one  to  speak 
liim  of  death.  I  know  to  a  certainty,  that  what  1  have  stated  is  true, 
ring  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  queen  herself,  a  princess  of  strict 
acity."  • 

[jouis  XIV.  breathed  his  last,  September  1st,  1715. 

Ilmry  Beatrice,  who  was  greatly  afflicted,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  her 

friend,  but  on  account  of  the  damp  that  event  was  sure  to  cast  on 

hopes  of  the  Jacobite  cause  at  that  painfully  exciting  crisis  of  the 

tunes  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  Chaillot  to  indulge  her  grief.     In  the 

pate  which  took  place,  touching  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  king, 

■accessor,  the  exiled  queen  was  appealed  to  by  the  duke  of  Maine 

I  his  party,  as  a  person  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased 

oarch  than  any  one.    Her  majesty  deposed  in  the  presence  of  the 

le  and  duchess  de  Lauzim,  what  had  been  said  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. 

the  subject  of  his  testamentary  dispositions.     On  which,  the  duke  of 

eans,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  power,  observed  with  some 

nt,  ^  that  a  testament  could  be  of  little  value  when  the  testator  doubted 

ether  it  would  ever  be  carried  into  effect." ' 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary  Beatrice,  that  by  a  sort  of  negative  impli- 
ioD  with  the  rival  faction  patronised  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  she 
arred  the  ill-will  of  the  regent  Orleans,  and  furnished  him  with  an 
use  for  repudiating  the  cause  of  her  son.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
I  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  and  interests  of  the  French 
irt.  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself,  in  her  present  adversity, 
iBrefvlly  shunned  by  the  minions  of  fortune,  as  she  had  recently  been 
irted  and  caressed.  The  fidlen  queen  of  England  was  of  a  different 
it  from  the  time-serving  flatterers  who  feared  to  offend  the  prince, 
>  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  French  crown  had  fallen,  by  appear- 
to  show  the  slightest  marks  of  respect  to  his  adversary. 
Yot  so  wise  in  her  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  and  act- 
in  the  kind  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  Mary  Beatrice  treated  her 
icted  friend  with  the  tender  sympathy  and  attention  that  were  due  to 
relict  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Their  first  ipeeting  was  by  mutual 
ointment,  at  Chaillot.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  dressed  in  the 
pest  mourning,  and  looked  ill  and  dejected.  As  soon  as  tlie  queen 
r  her,  she  extended  her  arms  towards  her,  and  when  they  drew  near 

^montey's  HUtoire  du  Regency.     Memoires  du  Berwick.  'Ibid. 
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insr  him  that  her  majesty^s  almoner,  Mr.  Innes,  and  captain  OTlanighan, 
had  been  consulting  about  providing  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  the  scene 
of  action,  says : 

-The  queen  orders  Mr.  Innes  to  furnish  money  to  O'Flanijnin,  and  by  that 
meAns  he  will  guess  at  the  serrice  intended.  n»  well  as  by  what  wa^  said  tn 
him  before  mj  return;  but  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  cl^c  of  tlie 
iTieaAure  taken,  because  I  know  no  l>etter  maxim,  in  all  buAinc>s,  than  that  of 
trusting  no  creature  with  the  least  circumstance  beyond  what  is  ab^tolutely  neces- 
Miy  he  should  know  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  part  of  the  service.'** 

An  excellent  maxim,  doubtless ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  minister 
was  evidently  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  roaster  from  the  queen 
tnd  her  counsellors,  and  more  than  that^  to  estran^  him  from  the  only 
person  capable  of  giving  good  advice,  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  creating  a  coolness,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke : 

'*The  duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Germains,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  oppoi- 
tonity  of  making  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  no  more 
■9  to  his  grace,  though  I  should  have  something  to  my.  Ijecause  the  queen  tells 
me  she  has  writ  to  yoar  majesty  her  opinion,  in  which  I  most  humbly  concur." 

The  self-importance  of  the  new  secretary  of  state  was  piqued  at  find- 
ing Mary  Beatrice  confided  implicitly  in  Berwick,  and  only  partially  in 
himself,  and  that,  instead  of  having  to  conmiunirate  intelli(?ence  to  her, 
the  communicated  it  to  him.  He  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Stuart 
cause^  and  he  found  himself  only  employed  as  the  hand.  The  queen 
and  Berwick  transacted  all  the  secret  important  correspondence  and 
negotiations  together,  and  then  employed  him,  not  as  a  minister  of  state, 
but  as  an  official  secretary.  Berwick  had  been  empowered  by  her  ma- 
jesty to  press  the  king  of  Sweden  for  performance  of  his  promise  of 
landing  8000  troops  in  Scotland,  to  assist  her  son;  but  Charles  was 
himself  in  great  difficulties,  being  closely  besieged  at  Stralsund  at  the 
verv  time  his  aid  was  solicited,  and  could  only  express  his  regret  at 
being  unable  to  accord  the  needfufsuccours.  The  king  of  Spain  revoked 
his  promise  of  a  pecuniary  loan  at  the  same  time ;  and  both  these 
inauspicions  circumstances  being  communicated  by  Mar\'  Beatrice  to 
Bolingbroke,  he  thus  briefly  announces  the  twofold  disappointment  to 
the  luckless  chevalier  de  St.  George  : 

••  I  enclose  to  your  majesty/'  continues  Bolingbroke.  "  two  lett*»rs  fm?n  ^^tralsund 
wiih  p'eat  reluctance,  since  you  will  find  by  them  tliat  all  our  hopes  of  troops 
are  vanished.  I  received  them  from  the  queen,  whose  packet  aecom]mnies  this, 
and  who  intends  to  send  your  majesty's  servants  down  to  you.*'  * 

The  chevalier  replied,  ^  that  his  affairs  had  a  melancholy  aspect,  but 
that  so  (ar  from  discouraging  him,  it  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to 
set  out  at  once,  since  matters  only  became  worse  by  delay,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot  six  months  before.'^ '  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  Paris  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  hold  a  private  coun- 
cil with  his  mother  and  friends  previous  to  his  embarkation  from  one  of 

the  portg_on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
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lie  reffeni,  for  a  marriage  between  liis  unmarried  daughter, 
de  Valois.  and  the  chevalier  de  Si.  George.'      How  far  liie 
jticerned   in  promoting   this   project,  does   not   appear;   il 

s  parly  in  England.     It  has  been  faid,  that  the  young  lady 
greatly  in  love  with  the  royal  knight-errant,  who,  at  that 
d  a  very  romantic  interest  in  France,  besnughl  her  falhet 
lis  wife,  to  which  the  cautions  regent  replied,  "  JVous  rer- 

ihe  standard  of  the  chevalier  had  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
able  insurrection,  headed  by  lord  Derweulwater  and  Mr. 
place  in  Northumberland,     On  the  second  Sunday  in 
[iroleslanl  clergymen,  who  acted  as  chaplains  lo  the  rebel 
d  for  the  son  of  James  II.,  by  the  style  and  title  of  king 
or  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  deeignaiion  of  "  Mary,  queen- 
Phe  same  was  done  at  Kelao,  where  a  mixed  congregation 
<  and  Homan  catholics  met  in  (he  great  kirk,  lo  listen  lo  a 
ion  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten,  on  the  text,  "  The 
e  lirai-bom  is  his."  The  gentlemen  of  the  latter  persuasion 
:her,  "  ihal  thev  approved  very  wfll  of  our  liturgy,  which 
;r  heard  before."" 
h  of  Oclober,  the  chevalier  left  Bar.     Information  was  im- 
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dBjB ;  and  his  excellency  affected  to  be  satisfied ;  yet  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, that  the  regent  had  no  particular  desire  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
the  chevalier,  and  Gontades  no  great  relish  for  the  commission  that  had 
been  imposed  on  him.  Stair  had  also  sent  his  myrmidons  out  in  all 
directions  to  try  to  discover  the  road  the  prince  was  taking ;  but  he  was 
so  well  disguised,  and  travelled  with  so  few  companions,  that  he  never 
heard  of  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.''  *    ' 

No  one  was  more  uncertain  of  the  movements  of  her  son  than  the 
queen ;  for  he  dared  not  write  to  her,  lest  his  letters  should  be  inter* 
cepted.  He  had,  withal,  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  ahe  could  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  that  there  were  traitors  at  St.  Germains,  and  spies 
within  the  hallowed  pale  of  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot. 

The  feelings  of  tlie  anxious  mother,  though  they  have  never  been 
anveiled  to  public  view,  may  be  imagined,  after  her  only  son,  her  last 
surviving  child,  had  left  a  place  of  security,  and  set  forth  to  join  a  des- 
perate enterprise,  with  a  bill  of  attainder  hanging  over  him,  and  the 
price  of  blood  on  his  head,  when  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
heard  tidings  of  him.  Twelve  precious  inedited  letters  from  the  queen's 
&ithful  lady-in-waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  who  generally  performed 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  her  royal  mistress,  when  unable  to 
write  herself,  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  afford  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice,  at  this 
period.  They  are  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  ex-abbess,  la  mere  de- 
pasee^  of  Chaillot,  written  in  very  bad,  but  perfectly  intelligible  French, 
though  illiterately  spelled.  Lady  Sophia,  though  a  Scotchwoman,  and 
a  Stuart  of  Elan  tyre  by  birth,  had,  during  her  seven  and  twenty  years' 
exile  with  her  royal  mistress,  nearly  forgotten  her  mother  tongue,  and 
writes  Perth,  Pairte^  and  Stirling,  Sirle.  There,  is,  however,  a  warmth 
of  feeling,  an  affectionate  simplicity  in  her  style,  that  are  worth  all  the 
meretricious  graces  and  elegantly-  turned  periods  of  the  classic  Boling- 
broke.  The  first  letter,  of  this  valuable  series  of  domestic  documents, 
is  dated  merely  ^this  13th  of  November,"  the  date  preceded  by  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  lady's  correspondence,  from 
which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  select  such  extracts  as  relate  to 
the  queen.  Lady  Sophia  commences  her  first  letter  to  the  ex-abbess, 
written,  she  says,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  with  inquiries  after  the  health 
of  the  sistera  of  Chaillot,  and  then  proceeds : 

•  God  be  thanked,  that  of  the  queen  is  good,  though  she  looks  ill  enough, 
which  is  not  wonderful,  considering  the  painful  inquietude  she  suffers,  and  most 
eoatinus  to  do,  till  the  king,  her  son,  be  established.  Her  majesty  commands 
me  to  inform  you,  of  what  you  have  prob{|i)ly  heard  some  time  ago,  which  is, 
that  the  king,  my  master,  has  leA  Lorraine ;  but  this  is  all  she  can  tell  you  at 
present,  except  diat  his  affairs  go  on  prosperously  in  Scotland,  and  that  we 
reckon  tliat  tbe  earl  of  Mar  has  at  Perth  twenty  thousand  men,  well  disciplined, 
and  fiimly  united  for  the  goo^  cause,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  has  not  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  camp.  Moreover,  in  the  north  of  England,  four 
provinces  [arnntiu]  have  declared  for  the  good  cause,  and  the  Sootoh — that  is  to 
My,  a  considerable  portjon  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  are  going,  if  possible 
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mds  in  ±.-  nonh;  but  <»  Atgy}!-.  »  fr>ai<mped  at  SUrtJiw,  Hid 
inRrof  thctivernml  ±e  bridge.,  where  he  is  sinnnjly  omreochwl, 
lur,-e  iti  navetthelosa.ihey  lii^pe  khui  to  pass  iolo  EkkIhikI.  " ' 

he  exaggerated  account  o(  the  state  or  her  son^s  afiain  Id 

while  she  was,  ai  the  same  time,  tortured  with  auspeoM 
Ij-  oil  his  accouQl,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  hitn, 
aa  in  France,  Scotland,  or  England,  living  ot  ilead.  at  ihis 
risia  of  his  fortunes.     The  earl  of  Mar  had  written  to  her 

:,  and  earnestly  demanding  the  presence  of  him  they  styled 

la  Bulkeley  concludes  her  letter  to  the  sbbesa  of  Chailloi 

If,  yuui  holy  players  for  Ihe  prpsrrvaiion  of  tbe  purKin  or  ibe 
le  aucceij  of  ihi>  grent  enwrpri»e,  uid  for  [ho  pre«*rTation  of  hii 
J.     Hot  majeBty  ordered   mo  lo  write  yealerday.  bul  wp  walled 
;.  having  a.  bopo  ibni  the   lettei*  from  England,  which  tm^t  lo 
igbl  futnifib  some  &eib  news ;  but  u  the  post  it  delayed,  b«  ma- 

1.     For  myself,  permit  me,  my  dciiresi  mother,  to  luanre  yo.i.  thai 

sem  and  honour  jau  mare  entirely  iban  your  »ery  obedient  wr- 

"S.  Btlkilit. 
1  Miss  FlDwden  and  her  lady  mo<het  are  bolb  well.     H>re  Ibe 
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the  baron  de  Bretenl  et  de  Preully,  a  nobleman  of  grreat  wealth,  and  of 
distinguished  family,  who  had  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  lord 
and  lady  O'Brien  Clare,  who  had  accompanied  queen  Mary  Beatrice  on 
her  voyage  to  France,  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son  in  1688.  Lady 
Clare  was  the  state  housekeeper  at  St.  Germains,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  queen.  The  hotel  de  Breteul  was  the  resort 
of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  spirifuel  in  Paris ;  it  was  also,  of 
course,  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It 
was  in  the  salons  of  the  marquise  de  Chatelet,  the  sister  of  the  barou 
de  Breteul,  they  held  their  conferences.' 

When  the  queen  was  informed  that  her  son  meant  to  take  Paris  in  his 
route,  she  came  to  Chaillot  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
all  necessary  arrangements  with  him,  and  bidding  him  a  personal  fare- 
well.' The  following  interesting  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  baron  de  Breteul.  "  The  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  came  very  privately  to  Paris  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe, 
with  only  one  or  two  qompanions.  He  went  directly  to  the  hotel  de 
Breteul,  where  he  met  all  his  friends  and  confederates."  It  should 
seem,  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  him,  which  made  a  grreat  impression  on  madame  de  Crequi,  then  ma- 
demoiselle de  Froulay,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  who  continues,  ^^  He  was  at 
that  time  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished  prince,  and  did  not  appear 
more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  We  had  the  honour  of 
making  our  courtesies  to  him,  and  he  addressed  some  complimentary 
words  to  us,  after  which,  h^  withdrew  with  his  followers  into  my 
uncle's  cabinet,  where  they  remained  in  conference  great  part  of  the 
night.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he  departed  for  Chaillot,  where  the  queen, 
his  mother,  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Visitation.  He  slept  in  a  little  house  which  the  due  de  Lauzun 
had,  no  one  knew  why,  retained  for  his  own  use  in  that  village.  He 
remained  there  four  and  twenty  hours.'' '  Mary  Beatrice  felt  this  part- 
ing with  her  son  on  an  expedition  so  full  of  peril,  a  severe  trial ;  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  ever — the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  a  world  of  care 
and  sorrow ;  but  she  suspected  not,  that  the  only  serious  danger  he  was 
to  encounter  would  be  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  bidden  her 
adieu.* 

The  hotel  de  Breteul  was  a  marked  place,  and  everything  that  passed 
there  was  watched  with  jealous  attention  by  the  spies  of  lord  Stair  j 
there  was,  besides,  an  unsuspected  traitress  within  the  domestic  circle. 
Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Chatelet  was  so  greatly  piqued  at  the  preference 
evinced  by  one  of  the  prince's  gendemen  in  waiting,  lord  Keith,  for  her 
cousin  mademoiselle  de  Froulay,  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  injure  the 
Jacobite  cause  out  of  revenge.  Secret  information  of  whatever  designs 
came  to  her  knowledge  was  communicated  by  her  immediately  to  the 
earl  of  .Stair.'     It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  through  the  ill  offices 

^Souvenance?  de  la  Marquine  de  Crequi.  'Ibid.  'Ibid 
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J  member  of  the  family  circle  at  the  holel  Ae  Brewnl 
•enee  of  ihe  cherilier  de  St.  George's  Tiait  was  conveyed 
TObaesy,  together  wiih  ilie  iiirotuiaiion  that  he  was  to  set 
iiig  diiy  for  Chateau  Ttiitny,  on  liis  way  lo  ihe  coaai  of 

□tey,  Durlos,  Su  Simon,  and  several  oilier  cou temporary 
,  lord  Slair,  miadoubliog   llie  regent  Orleans,  inslcad  of 

sureH  on  his  own  account,  by  sending  people  in  his  own 
lay  him.     Be  this  sa  it  may,  it  iti  certain  that  the  prince, 
ken  leave  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  slarled  from  Cliaillol 
jKisI-carriagea  of  the  baron  de  Breteul,  attended  by  aoiue 
had  put  on  the  livery  of  that  noble  French  family.     At 
jf  ihe  village  of  Nonancou^^  which  is  not  more  than 
i  from  Paris,  a  woman  begged  the  postilions  lo  slop,  and, 
ly  on  the  boot  of  the  carriage,  she  addressed  tlie  feigned 
vords  ;    "  If  you  are  the  king  of  England,  go  not  to  ihe 
you  are  lost,  for  several  villains  are  wailing  there  to  mur- 

'  of  100,000^.  had  been  set  by  the  British  governmenl. 

ying  any  discomposure,  he  asked  the  woman  who  she 
she  came  by  her  inforraalion.     She  replied,  "  My  name  is 
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high  tone,  and  said  ^^that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  set  vice  of 
the  British  ambassador."  Tlie  magistrate  coolly  observed  that  ^^  no 
ambassador  would  avow  such  actions  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,'' 
and  committed  them  all  to  prison.* 

Meantime,  the  worthy  L^lopital  despatched  one  of  her  couriers  to 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  and  took 
care  to  send  the  chevalier  forward  on  his  journey  in  another  dress,  and 
in  one  of  her  own  voitures,  with  a  fresh  relay  of  horses,  with  which  he 
reached  Nantes,  and  finding  the  vessel  in  waiting  for  him,  descended  the 
Loire,  and  safely  arrived  at  St.  Maloes. 

Mary  Beatrice  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  mademoiselle  L'Hopital,  a 
letter  full  of  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  her  son ;  but  that  which 
charmed  the  good  woman  most,  was  the  acknowledgments  she  received 
from  the  regent,  who  sent  her  his  portrait  as  a  testimonial  of  his  appro- 
bation of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Reasons  of  state  compelled  the 
r^nt  to  stifle  the  noise  made  by  this  adventure,  and  he  prevented  the 
dimositions  of  the  post-mistress  of  Nonancourt  and  her  servants  from 
being  published.* 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  oi  Chaillot  the  following 
confidential  account  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  her  royal  mistress 
and  herself  remained,  during  a  second  interval  of  suspense  that  inter- 
vened before  tidings  of  the  chevalier's  proceedings  reached  the  anxious 
little  court  at  St  Germains : 

•This  28  of  November. 

"As  the  queen  intends  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  say  muoh, 
eicept  to  let  you  know  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  queen  is  well,  and 
received  yesterday  news  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ;  but  still-  her 
■M^esty  can  hear  no  tidings  of  the  king,  her  son.  Her  majesty  doubts  not  of  the 
fervour  and  zeal  of  your  prayers  to  tlie  Lord  for  his  preservation.  The  lively 
and  firm  faith  of  the  queen  supports  her,  which  makes  me  every  moment  re- 
proach myself  for  being  so  iVequently  transported  with  fears  fbr  the  safety  of  the 
king.  I  take  shame  to  myself  when  I  see  how  tranquil  the  hope  she  lias  in 
Divine  Providence  renders  the  queen ;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  notice  this  in  your 
reply,  lor  I  put  on  the  courageous  before  her  miu<)>ty." ' 

Under  the  impression  that  her  son  had  embarked  at  St  Malo,  Mary 
Beatrice  enclosed  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  to  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scot- 
land, to  whom  she  also  wrote.*    But  the  chevalier,  though  he  went  on 

'  Lemontey.  Dnclos.  St  Simon.  Madame  de  Crequi.  See  the  depositions 
signed  by  the  magistrates  in  Lemontey*s  Appendix. 

*But  those  documents  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  Ap* 
pendix  of  Lemontey's  Histoire  de  la  Regence.  See  also  Letter  of  Marechal 
D^selles  to  M  Iberville,  Minister  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  dated 
Olb  December,  1715. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  a  great  authority,  affirms,  **  that  there  were  no  just 
grounds  for  imputing  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  foul  charge  of  suborning  these  men 
to  assassinate  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  that  he  considered  his  lordship 
loo  honourable  a  man  to  be  capable  of  such  a  design."  In  Paris,  it  was  thought 
otherwise ;  and  after  he  claimed  the  men  and  took  them  into  his  family  again, 
the  French  nobility  universally  shunned  him,  and  very  few  ladies  would  receive 
his  visits,  or  admit  him  into  their  circles. 

*  Inedited  Antograph  Letter  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

*  Mar  Correspondence  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites. 
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ailed  several  days  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  finally  lenifl 

c  again,  and  travelled  privately  on  horseback  to  DunLirk, 
marked  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  eight  guns,  attended  by 
1  only,  who  were  disguised  like  himself  in  the  dress  of 
officers.'     He  was  seven  days  in  performing  ihe  voj-age, 
ng  ere  the  news  of  his  safe  landing  reached  the  court  of, 

of  December,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  wrilea  by  the  desire 
mistress,  to  the  superior  of  Chaillol,  to  inquire  after  (he 
fommunily,  and  to  lell  them  the  floating  rumours  that  had 
•om  the  scene  of  action.  "  Her  majesty,"  she  says,  ••  con- 
lut.  as  you  may  truly  suppose,  very  restless  till  she  can 
iteliigence  nf  the  arrival  of  the  ting,  her  son,  in  Scotland. 
lorts,  but  we  imagine  without  foundation,  that  the  faithful 
!  king  have  been  defeated  in  England,  and,  on  the  other 
y  thai  the  earl  of  3Iar  has  beaten  our  enemies  In  Scotland, 
a  confirming.  However,  there  are  many  letters  which  cor- 
atter  tumour,  yet  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  at  present, 
lily  so,  there  will  surely  arrive  between  this  and  to-mor- 

ihe  verificaUon,  which  the  queen  will  not  fail  to  commu- 

1.  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  Inflict  on  you  ihe 
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inoy  there  on  the  13th  of  November,  together  with  the  loss  of  the 
bftttle  of  Sheriff-muir  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 

The  queen  and  her  faithful  ladies  spent  their  melancholy  Christmas 
at  Sl  Gennains,  in  painful  uncertainty  of  what  had  become  of  the  che- 
valier de  St.  Greorge.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  writes  again  to  the  superior 
of  Chaillot  on  the  29th  of  December,  telling  her  ^  that  the  queen  con- 
tinued well,  and  had  been  able  to  attend  for  nine  successive  days,  the 
•ervicea  of  the  church  for  that  holy  season,  which,''  continues  lady  So- 
phia, ^  have  been  very  consolatory  to  her  majesty,  who  only  breathes 
for  devotion."  Her  ladyship  goes  on  to  communicate  the  messages  of 
her  royal  mistress  to  her  cloistered  friend  in  these  words : — 

**  The  queen  commands  me  to  tell  you,  that  as  soon  as  she  receives  any  goo<l 
news,  she  will  not  fail  to  impart  it.  She  says,  you  are  not  to  give  credit  lo 
the  report,  which  she  understands  you  have  heard,  that  the  Scotch  wish  to  make 
peace  with  the  duke  of  Hanover,  for  it  is  not  true,  although  their  affairs  are  not 
in  so  good  a  condition  as  they  were.  The  season  is  so  inclement  there,  that  they 
cannot  do  anything  on  either  side.  God  has  his  seasons  for  all  things,  and  we 
must  submit  to  his  holy  will,  and  not  cease  to  hope  in  his  mercy,  since  our  cause 
is  just.*»  * 

The  manner  in  which  lady  Sophia  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress  is 

very  interesting : 

*- Although  you  know  the  great  virtue  of  the  queen,  my  dear  mother,  yon 
would  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  firmness  her  majesty  supports  all  the  try- 
ing events  that  have  come  upon  her  since  she  has  been  at  St.  Germains.  Return 
thanks  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  for  all  the  grace  He  has  given  the  queen,  and 
request  of  Him  a  continuation  of  it  for  her  and  her  preservation,  who  is  so  dear 
ID  us." 

This  unaffected  tribute  of  afiection  and  esteem  from  one  of  the  noble 
British  matrons  of  her  bedchamber,  who  had  lost  everything  for  her 
sake,  surely  affords  a  presumptive  evidence  of  the  moral  worth  of  the 
consort  of  James  11.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre ;  but  this  proverb  appears  reversed  with  regard  to 
our  unfortunate  queen,  for  the  more  we  search  into  the  records  that 
have  been  borne  of  her  by  her  personal  attendants,  and  all  those  who 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing  her  conduct  in  her  most  unre- 
served hours  of  privacy,  the  brighter  does  the  picture  g^row.  Be  it  also 
noted,  that  no  one  who  knew  her  intimately  has  ever  spoken  ill  of  her, 
although  she  was  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  faults  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment inherent  in  human  nature.  It  will  be  said,  that  those  who  have 
commended  Mary  Beatrice  were  partial  witnesses,  being  her  servants 
and  personal  friends ;  nor  can  this  be  denied,  seeing  that  they  gave 
proofs  of  attachment  not  oflen  to  be  met  with  among  courtiers..  Par- 
tial they  were,  for  they  preferred  her  in  her  poverty,  exile,  and  adver- 
sity, to  her  powerful  and  prosperous  rivals,  the  regnant  queens,  Mary  and 
Anne.  They  preferred  her  service  to  their  own  interests,  and  were  con- 
tented to  be  poor  expatriated  outlaws  for  her  sake ;  and  being  thus  faith- 
ful in  deeds,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  unfaithful  in  their  words,  or 
less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unscrupulous  writers  who  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  her  powerful  enemies  by  calumniating  her  t 

'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  do  Soubise. 
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ear,  1710,  opened  drearily  on  JIary  Beatrice  :  eveiy  3iv 

ih  of  January  thai  she  received  certain  tidings  that  her 
tti  his  destination  in  safely.  The  followini  animaled  letter 
Sophia  Bulkeley  givea  a  brief  but  pleasing  account  of  the 
1  to  ihe  abbess  of  Chailiot,  and  will  bef<i  describe  the  feel- 
ch  it  was  received  by  the  royal  mother : 

"TliisFridBj,  lOth  of  Jm. 
r  of  Hit  queen,  mj  desitft  mother.  I  linre  the  tioDcnu  ojid  (be 
rming  you,  thai,  by  ihB  gnioe  of  God,  ihe  king,  my  mwier,  Uoded 

sh  ves=els  UiBI  were  hovering  on  tlie  cobbI  to  take  him.     Aflet 
lubt  that  Holy  Pioviileooe  protects  Ititn  io   kll  thinKii.  or  o(  tha 
J  towards  our  deal  king  for  the  time  to  cornel     TTie  queen  ii 
lo  the  Loift  1  her  ro^jeaty,  aad  bJI  of  D*  ue,  as  you  may  ■eli 
ined  with  joy.     Will  you  Hjsial  m,  my  very  dear  mother,  in 
[iksgitiDda  to  God  for  his  goodneu,  and  Baking  of  Him  ■  OOD- 

Po  the  very  revorend  mother,  superior  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Marie 

:h»illot." 

jf  the  chevalier  himself,  announcing  his  arrivaJ,  was  wrilten 
jy  of  Slate,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  is  dated  three  weelti 
'ery  short,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  W  the  reader. 

Jims  SrciBT  TO  Luan  BnLiHsaBoai.' 

"  Pelcibead  (hcotlBud),  Deo.  22,  171S. 
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Man'  Beatrice  had  endured  the  conHicts  of  hope  and  fear,  the  pangs 
of  disappointment,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  ana  the  firmness  of  a  heroine ; 
wo  that,  as  we  have  aeen  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  letters,  every  one 
wae  astonished  at  her  calmness,  when  all  around  her  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  alarm;  but  directly  she  received  thecheerinf^  intelligence 
that  her  son  had  landed  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  been  vainly 
demanded  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  overpowered 
her  feeble  frame,  and  she  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  further  exertion. 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  to  whose  correspondence  with  the  religieuses 
of  Chaillot  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  the  almost  forgotten  mother  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  at  the 
period  of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  writes  on  the  29th  of  January,  1716,  by 
desire  of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  to  tell  her,  ^  that 
her  majesty  was  progressing  favourably  towards  convalescence,  though 
still  feeble.  AAer  having  kept  her  bed  fiAeen  days,  the  queen  had  sat 
up  the  day  before,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  so  much  better,  that  nothing 
but  her  weakness  prevented  her  from  being  dressed  and  going  on  as 
usual ;  that  she  now  slept  well,  and  the  chevalier  Garvan,  her  physician, 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  bark  oftener  than  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  which  he  meant  her  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
weather  wwe  not  so  inclement,  her  majesty  would  soon  be  restored,'' 
continues  lady  Sophia,  ^  for,  thank  God !  she  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
these  sort  of  illnesses,  when  once  the  fever  leaves  her,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive that  her  constitution  is  naturally  good.  The  queen  has  not  re- 
ceived anything  since  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from  the  king,  who 
brought  the  news  of  his  landing.  She  is  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  one  arrive,  but  apparently  the  contrary  winds  cause  the  delay.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  letters  from  Edinburgh  notice  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Perth  on  the  7th,  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  duke  of  Mar's 
army  went  on  before  to  receive  his  majesty.  They  appeared  transported 
with  joy  to  see  him,  and  the  following  day  he  reviewed  his  army  at 
Perth.''  The  enthusiastic  aflection  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  for  the 
cause,  combined  with  her  droll  French,  has  the  efiTect  of  making  her 
klentify  herself  in  this  letter  with  the  Jacobite  army  at  Perth ;  for  she 
Mys :— ^  The  enemy  threatens  much  to  attack  us  before  our  forces  can 
be  drawn  together.  Their  numbers  much  exceed  ours  at  Perth ;  there- 
fore," continues  her  ladyship,  ^  we  have  the  more  need  of  your  prayers 
for  them."  Aiin  communicating  the  usual  petition  of  the  queen  to  the 
eommnnity  of  ChaQIot,  for  more  prayers  for  the  success  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  king,  she  adds : 

■•Totell  yoa  the  truth,  I  fear  he  will  have  much  to  do  ere  he  cmn  be  put  in 
pOMeision  of  hit  crowoi;  but  I  doubt  not  that  time  will  come  alVer  many  troubles; 
for  I  ihouM  fail  in  my  duty  to  God,  if  I  doubted  of  his  protecting  the  king,  my 


master,  after  having  preserved  him  through  so  many  perils  fVom  the  time  he 
three  months  old.     I  should  have  little  faith,  if  I  could  doubt  'hat  his  Holy  Pro- 
vuicncc  vronld  always  take  care  of  our  lawful  king,  and,  after  having  thoroughlv 
14*  L 
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proved  him  as  gold  in  the  furnace,  giviuK  him  the  victory  over  hid  perfidious 
eneniios.'' 

After  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty,  which  may  be  forgiven  to  a 
lady  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  roval  house  of  Stoart,  and  who  had 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  heir  of  that  ill-fated  line,  ladr 
Sophia  adverts  to  a  subject  of  nearer,  if  not  dearer  interest  to  herself: 

"  May  I  not  venture,"  she  says,  "  my  dearest  mother,  to  entreat  you  to  think 
of  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord,  and  of  my  son,  who  set  out  on  Wcdncsdny 
fortnight  for  Scotland.  God  grant  that  he  be  arrived  in  some  safe  port;  biit, 
unhappily,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  king,  my  master,  named  Mr.  Booth,  i« 
f>up|>OM;d  to  have  peri^ithcd  on  the  Kngiisih  coast,  or  to  have  been  taken  prisoorr.' 
Gud  grant  that  the  fate  of  my  son  may  be  better  1" 

Nothing;  could  be  nearer  to  a  tragic  termination  than  the  expedition 
in  which  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  this  noble  lady,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, the  marquis  of  Tynemouth,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  Sir  John  Erkine  were  engaged.  They  had  been  deputed  by  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  convey  to  the  aid  of  the  chevalier,  in 
Scotland,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ingots  of  gold,  which  the  kin? 
of  Spain  had  at  last  granted  to  the  earnest  importunities  of  the  royal 
widow  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  "  But,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  *•  everj- 
thing  appeared  to  conspire  to  ruin  our  projects.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  were  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  as  it  was  in  the 
nig!)U  they  had  barely  time  to  save  themselves,  by  means  of  the  shallop, 
without  being  able  to  carry  away  any  of  the  ingots,  which  they  hail 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship." ' 

The  queen  still  kept  her  chamber,  when  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  wrote 
by  her  desire  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  communicate  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  the  intelligence  of  her  son^s  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A  gen- 
tleman had  just  arrived  from  Perth  with  letters,  and  had  rejoiced  the 
anxious  ladies  at  St.  Germains,  and  their  royal  mistress,  with  an  account 
of  the  universal  rapture  which  had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people,  in 
that  quarter  of  Scotland,  at  beholding  the  representative  of  their  ancient 
monarchs  among  them  again,  or,  as  the  refrain  of  the  Jacobite  song 
written  on  that  occasion  has  it, — 

**  The  auld  Stuarts  back  again.** 
"Tlie  queen,"  writes  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,"  "has  waited,  that  she  might  semi 

***rooT  Booth."  writes  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  Boliiigbmke,  •' I  am  ia 
pniii  lor;  we  passed  Dunkirk  together,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  after  the 
next  d:iy  that  hiit  ship  lagge<l  1>ehind  mine." — Stuart  Pai>ers  in  Lurd  Mabon'l 
ApiM-nilix.  from  her  Majiv-iy's  Collection  at  Windsor. 

"Thf  v«'-sc|  was  lost  nrar  th«  mouth  of  the  Tay,  for  want  of  a  pilot.  A  regsl 
dindfii)  was  to  have  l>otMi  mn'lc  f»r  the  intended  coronation  of  the  luckless  son 
i»r  J.MriH*-  II.  at  SjMwm,  of  .•unne  of  the  gold  with  which  this  bark  was  freightf<l. 
Well  iin;:ht  that  j»rini*e,  in  his  a(ldre^^  to  his  council,  observe:  •*  For  me  it  is  no 
new  thing  if  I  nin  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  been  a 
ron^iant  ^^•ri^'s  iif  nji.-fortuiiP!*."  He  whs.  at  that  time,  suffering  from  the  depre*- 
!>ini;  itilluince  of  the  low  intermittent  fe\'er.  to  which  he  inherited,  from  his 
niothcr,  n  r'oi)>titiuii>nal  tendency. 

'JiJtJittd  Stuart  Letters  ill  the  Hotel  de  Sonbise. 
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foa  her  tiilings,  which,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  nro  frm)d !  Shi*  wa«  hopin;*  to  tell 
j(Hi  ail  about  the  king,  her  son,  because  *he  was  exj)ectiiig  every  iiioiiK'ut  tiio 
trrival  of  a  courier  from  hiui ;  and  now  a  gentle  man  ha?  jii»t  come,  wliu  l"it  tue 
king,  my  master,  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday  week.  All  the  Scotch  in  that 
neigh ly>urhood  were  delighted  beyond  de«cr!]i(ion  to  see  him.  All  the  world 
eune  to  ki^s  his  hand  in  such  crowds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  extend  them  Ijotli 
■t  once,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  save  a  little  time  to  attend  to  business.  The 
noblemen  and  cheers  were  charmed  to  tind  iliat  he  could  understand  them  »o 
welL 

**  M7  lord  Edward  wrote  to  my  lady,  his  wife,  that  without  seeing,  no  one 
eoald  conceive  the  joy  with  which  the  people  were  trans'{K}rie<l.  The  gentle* 
man  who  has  come,  says,  ^tliat  he  believes  the  kiw^  is  crowned,'  that  is  to  say, 
emsecrated :  for  he  was  to  be  in  a  few  days,  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  In 
short,  nij  dear  mother,  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  are  in  as  favourable  a  train  as 
they  can  be  in  this  inclement  season :  for  tliey  have  juki  the  same  weather  there 
as  tiere,  ooly  the  cold  is  more  severe.'' ' 

A  melancholy  reverse  is  presented  to  this  flattering  picture,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  rehelhon,  by  which  it  appejirs,  that  at  tlie  very 
time  queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  were  rejoicing  anci  offering  up 
thanksgivings  to  God,  for  these  imaginary  successes,  and  the  royal  mo- 
ther was  pleasing  herself  with  the  idea,  that  the  coronation  of  her  son, 
u  king  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland,  had  actually  taken  place,  that 
his  recognition  in  London  would  quickly  follow,  and  tlmt  her  eyes 
would  look  upon  his  consecration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  despenite 
enterprise  was  already  at  an  end,  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been 
tindertaken  was  a  fugitive. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  declares,  ^  that  from  the  first  there  were  no 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  this  desperate  enterprise,  and  that  when 
the  prince  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his  cause  in  a  most  melancholy 
position.  His  army,  which  the  earl  of  Mar  hud,  in  his  letters,  exag- 
gerated to  sixteen  thousand  men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or 
fire  thousand,  ill-armed,  and  badly  disciplined,  while  Argyle  had  a  grt'at 
train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  well-armed 
veteran  troops."'  Argyle  was,  at  one  time,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth, 
ud,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refrained  from  attacking  the 
Jacobite  forces.'  It  might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  tije  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  not  to  bring  the  blood  of 
the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Scotland  on 
bis  house ;  but,  from  whatever  motive,  it  is  certain,  that  he  allowed  him 
to  escape,  when  he  might  have  annihilated  him  and  his  little  army. 

The  chevalier,  at  first,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  from  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  assured,  that  by  with- 
dnwing,  he  would  enable  his  unhappy  friends  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Britannic  government,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  so.*  When 
he  embarked  for  Montrose,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his 

'  Inadited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.  Letter  of  Lady  Sophia 
Balkeley  to  the  Superior  of  Chaillot 

'Memoires  du  Mareschal  Berwick. 

'  Lord  Mahon'a  Hist  of  Enfrland.     Chambers*  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion. 

*  Lord  Malion's  Hist  of  EnKtand.  Chambers  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion.  Mo* 
moires  do  Mareschal  Berwick. 
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leee,  with  a  teller  to  Argyle,  desiring  it  might  be  applied 
)f  the  poor  people  whose  villages  he  had  relucianily  given 
1.     "  So  ihal,"  said  he,  "  I  may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfac- 
I  been  the  destruction  of  none,  at  a  lime  when  1  came  lo 
luch  lendemesa  of  conscience  passed  for  on  unheard  of 
lly  and  weakness  in  limes  like  those,  and  produced,  as  the 
li,  an  overilowing  access  of  calumny. 
rn  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  of  whom  lady  Sophia  Bulke- 
superior  of  Chaillot  the  following  intelligence,  in  a  letter 

y  had  entirely  left  her  beJ  lince  my  lam  oad  had  been  daily 
itns  iu  i,e<  tlmtnber  till  yesterday,  wben  lb«  goui  aiiacked  ber      , 
■  chevalier  Garvan  (hei  pbyeician)  pDlrraied  hrr  lo  ke«p  id  bed, 
iammaloty  aclion  woold  paai  off  iha  sooner.     This  her  roajealy 
r  ahe  is  much  bctier  to-day  ihnn  she  vrat  yeaterday.      Het  majetty 
rda  lo  her  dear  fiiends." 

:Iuding  paragraph,  lady  Sophia  adverts  to  the  frightful  peril 
own  son  had  been  involved,  of  which  ahe  had  just  heard 
leman  who  had  brought  the  letters  from  the  chevalier  lo 
ieatrice.     She  says : — 

lu,  my  dent  mother,  lo  have  the  goodness  lo  assist  me  in  retuio- 
!be  Almighty  for  the  escape  of  the  carl  of  Tynemoiith  and  my 
might  back,  rrom  the  wreck  on  the  coasi  a(  bcoiland.     Happily. 
aboTe  Twenty  miles  from   Perih.  and   the  gemlemao  who  has 
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could  be  more  pitiable  tban  the  state  of  trembling  apprehension  in  which 
both  the  queen  and  her  noble  attendants  awaited  the  arrival  of  letters 
and  newspapers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  The  Dutch 
Gazette  was,  at  that  time,  a  less  restricted  medium  of  publishing  the 
events  of  the  day  than  any  English  journal  whatsoever.  Editors  and 
printers  in  London  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  been  induced  to  ven- 
ture their  ears  for  gold,  but  not  during  the  suspension  of  the  habeoi 
corpus  act 

The  queen's  distress  of  mind,  at  this  trying  season,  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  her  son's  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  who. 
instead  of  showing  the  slightest  consideration  for  her  maternal  anxiety, 
treated  her  with  marked  disrespect,  and  neither  attempted  to  communi- 
cate intelligence,  nor  to  consult  her  on  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  assistance  of  him  he  called  his  master.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  had  regarded  the  cause  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  as 
hopeless ;  and  according  to  lord  Stair's  report,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
render  it  so,  by  squandering,  in  his  own  profligate  pursuits,  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  too  confidingly  entrusted  to  buy  powder  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Jacobite  muster.' 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  meantime,  suflering  great  pecuniary  difficulties, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  reply  to  some  appeal 
that  had  been  made  to  her  majesty's  benevolence,  through  the  abbess . 
of  Chaillot,  to  whom  she  says :  ^  The  queen  orders  me  to  tell  you,  that 
ihe  is  much  grieved  (her  finances  are  so  scanty)  that  it  is  out  of  her 
power  to  do  anything  for  this  lady.  The  queen,  between  ourselves," 
continues  lady  Sophia,  ^  has  never  been  in  greater  distress  for  money 
than  she  is  at  present.  They  are  now  [the  old  story]  eight  months  in 
arrear  with  her  pension.  The  Lord,  I  nope,  will  comfort  her  majesty, 
and  reward  her  great  patience,  by  giving  her  shortly  her  own.  1  can 
not  cease  to  believe  it,  and  to  hope  in  God  against  all  human  hopes. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  England  are  condemned  to  death.  There  are 
many  catholics  among  them.'" 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  the  return  of  her 
luckless  son.  The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  landed  safely  at  Gravelines,* 
about  February  22,  and  came  secretly  in  disguise  to  see  her  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where,  in  spite  of  the  interdict  against  his  presence  in  the  French 
dominions,  he  remained  with  her  several  days* — a  consolation  she  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate,  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  More  than  once  she  had  said,  during  his 
absence,  that  she  could  be  content  if  he  were  spared  to  her;  to  say, 
like  Jacob,  ^  It  is  enough ;  Joseph,  my  son,  yet  liveth ;"  ^  but  to  look 
upon  his  face  once  more,  she  had  scarcely  ventured  to  expect. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  chevalier  at  St.  Germains,  lord 

*  Letter  of  the  ESarl  of  Stair  to  Horace  Walpole.     Walpole  Correspondence, 
bj  Coxa. 

'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Wyndbam. 

*  Memoires  du  Mareschal  de  Berwick. 

*  MS.  Memorials  by  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 


»me  to  nail  upon  him,  and  adnHed  hira  lo  return  to  Bar 
possible,  les[  lie  should  be  denied  an  asyliun   lliere.'      It 
',  ail   indispensable   mailer  of   etiquette,   that    permission 
:  requested  »f  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  thai  ibe  prince 
r  his  answer.     After  lingering  at  Si.  Gerniains  longer  iti«n 
■anM,  he  hade  his  widowed  mother  farewell,  and  sel  out 
ir-.Marne,  where  he  told  her  atid  Bolingbroke  il  was  hit 
ail  fi>r  the   reply  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;   but   he   pro- 
iber  than  Malmaiaon,  and  ibcn,  retracing  his  sieps,  went 

he  surprise  and  morliticalion  of  learning  that  he   speul 
re,'  in  ihe  society  of  several  intriguing  fc'inale  politicians, 
lie  consultations  with  the  Spaniih  and  Swedish  ambassa- 
ich   his   best  friends  were  escluded.     The  royal  mother 
ly   have  remained   in   ignorance,   of  circumstances,  alike 
r  and  injurious  lo  him,  if  his  ill-manai^d  rupture  with 
ad  not  betrayed  the  unsuspected  secret  lo  her  and  all  the 

jf  Berwick,  dazzled,  with  the  wil  and  literary  accomplish- 
ngbroke,  allached  a  value   to  that  false  brilliant,  which  he 

of  managing  his  affiiirs."'     Mary  Beatrice,  who  placed  a 
i^iT^eMdrk^t^udemen^hai^^ 
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Lord  Stair,  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  better  acquainted 
with  Bolingbroke's  proceedings  than  the  duke  of  Berwick,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing jeering  account  of  the  affiiir  to  his  friend,  Horace  Walpole  : — 

**  Poor  Harry  is  turned  out  fYom  being  secretary  of  state,  and  the  seals  are 
siren  to  lord  Mar;  they  call  him  knave  and  traitor,  and  God  knows  whatl  I 
believe  all  poor  Harry's  fiiult  was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave 
enough  fiice;  he  could  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
queens.  He  had  a  mistress  here  at  Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then ;  and 
he  spent  the  money  upon  his  mistress  that  he  should  have  bought  powder  with, 
and  neglected  buying  the  powder  or  the  arms,  and  never  went  near  the  qtmm 
[Mary  BetUriee].  For  the  rest,  they  [tlu  Jacobitei]  begin  to  believe  that  their 
king  is  unlucky,  and  that  the  westerly  winds  and  fiolingbroke's  treasons  have 
defeated  the  finest  project  that  ever  was  laid.'-  * 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at  this  excit* 
ing  period,  have  been  apparently  abstracted  from  the  collection  preserved 
in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  for  although  she  generally  employed  lady 
Sophia  Bulkeley  as  her  amanuensis  in  the  Chaillot  correspondence,  she 
occasionally  wrote  herself,  when  time  and  the  state  of  her  health  per* 
milted,  as  we  find  from  the  commencing  words  of  the  following  touch- 
ing note,  of  that  fiiithful  friend,  which,  it  seems,  inclosed  one  of  hers : 

"  This  Gth  of  March. 
'^  As  I  have  the  honour  to  put  this  envelope  to  the  queen's  letter,  I  have 
DO  need,  my  dearest  mother,  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading  one  in  my  bad 
writing,  save  to  tell  you  that  we  have  great  cause  to  praise  God  that  her  majesty 
continues  well.  The  Lord  gives  us  much  consolation  in  that,  while  He  chastens 
us  in  other  things.  His  name  be  blessed  for  all.  We  remain  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  become  of  our  friends  who  remain  in  Scot- 
land, especially  our  husbands  and  sons.  Permit  me,  my  dear  mother,  to  entreat 
a  continuance  of  your  charitable  prayers  for  them,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
much  attachment,  your  very  himible  and  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  BVLKSLIT." 

The  BOD  of  lady  Sophia  happily  escaped  the  dreadful  penalty  suffered, 
by  too  n»ny  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  the  desperate  enterprise,  which,  in  evil 
hour,  was  undertaken  in  1715,  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
^  My  son,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  ^^  whom  the 
king  had  not  been  able  to  bring  off  with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  highlands  like  the  others,  ventured  to  come 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  remained  undis* 
covered  for  eight  days,  and  hired  a  vessel  to  land  them  in  Holland, 
whence  they  made  their  way  to  France.  The  regent,  at  the  solicitation 
of  lord  Stair,  deprived  them  of  their  places  under  the  French  govern- 
ment" 

The  extreme  depression  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies  remained 
darinff  the  melancholy  spring  of  1716,  when  every  post  from  England 
brooght  them  sad  tidings  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  devoted  friends  who 

*  WaipoIe  Correspondence,  by  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.  Letter  of  Lord  Stair 
TO  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  dated  March  3,  1716,  front 
Paris. 
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in  ihe  cause  of  the  chevalier  cle  St.  George,  is  feelingl.T 
liv  Sopliia  Biilkeley,  in  a  Idler  to  one  ol  ibe  Biaters  oi' 
d  xMarch  the  20ih.     She  iays  :— 

ft  and  ourselves  >re  boih  go  dismiil,  my  dear  iisler,  Ihal  I  have 
e  lo  write  Lo  you,  much  leie   10  cuine  and  Ke  you.  Iliough  the 
iLe  goodneas  lo  propose  il  lo  me  ;  but  I  bnve  tlioughi  ii  beliet  !o 

eh  lind  liiile  repose  at  prescur.     Her  msjeBty's  heslth  is.  thanki 
in  spile  of  Ihe  conrinual  aiid  orerwhelming  affliclionj  wiih  which 
ded.     The   dmthi  of  Ihe   earla  of  Detwentwatei  and  Kecimuie 
er  mueli.      Noihing  can  be  mora  bosuiifut  than  the  speech  of  the 
B   irBiislate.1   iuto  French,  I  would  «end  il  lo  you.     The  other 
e}  said   noihing  then,  bul  merely  delivered  a  lelier  addrened  to 
h   he  begged  mighl   be  sent  to  him.     Re  afletwaida  emhrKed 
srafibld.  and   lold   him,  '  Ihal  he  had  eent  for  him  Ihera  to  show 
■d  the   last  drop  of  hii  blood  for  his  rightful  king,  if  be  Amid 
in  like  circumstances.'    His  poor  son  was  nol  more  than  fourteen 

¥ill  be  pardoned.    Meantime,  we  can  know  nothing  more  till  we 
m  England,  and  they  will  nol  ariiie  before  Monday." 

lagine  the  agonizing  feelings  thai  agitated  the  sad  hearts  of 
ueen  anil  her  ladies  during  the  interval.     ,\n  unconfirmed 

nless  of  Niihesdale,  for  the  preservation  of  her  husband's 
led  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  caused  gresl  exciteineiil 
circle  tliere.  as  we  find   from   the  coiitejtt  of  lady  Sophia 

t 
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the  thinks  she  may  manage  with  her  white  ones,  and  to  take  a  discreet 
opportunity  of  sending  back  all  her  soiled  gloves  to  her."  The  last 
cbuse  implies  a  piece  of  domestic  economy  practised  by  the  impove* 
rished  ladies  of  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen  at  St.  Germains-^ 
namely,  cleaning  their  own  gloves. 

The  late  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  had  not  only  involved  in  ruin  and  misery  all  the  de- 
voted partisans  who  had  engaged  in  it,  and  exhausted  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  friends  who  had  taken  a  more  cautious  part,  but  it  had  placed 
the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  far  worse  position  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  leA  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Hii  generous  friends,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  exclude  him  from  the  asylum  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  at 
Bar,  neither  durst  the  prince  of  Vaudemonte  or  any  other  of  the  vassal 
princes  of  France  or  Germany  receive  him. 

He  was  advised  to  retire  to  Sweden  or  Deux  Fonts,  as  more  likely  to 
lease  the  people  of  England  than  a  residence  in  the  papal  dominions, 
ot  he  chose  to  fix  his  abode  at  Avignon.^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of 
Cbaillot,  merely  dated  ^Ce  Vendredy  Sl^  au  9oir^'*  says— 

**  Lady  Clare  has  just  come  to  tell  me,  that  the  queen  commands  me  to  inform 
foa  that  the  king,  my  master,  is  well,  and  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  this  month  at 
Arigiion.  The  queen  awaits  with  impatience  the  fine  weather  to  come  and  see 
you/'  • 

The  regent  Orleans,  though  he  would  neither  assist  nor  tolerate  the 
presence  of  the  chevalier  de  Sl  George  in  France,  could  not  be  induced 
to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the  royal  asylum  and  maintenance  she 
had  been  granted  by  his  late  uncle,  Louis  XIV.  Frofligate  as  he  was 
himself,  Orleans  reganled  with  reverence  and  compassion,  a  princess 
whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sympathies  of  every 
gentleman  in  France.  Even  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
luften  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador  against  her  resi- 
dence at  St.  Germains,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the 
national  honour  of  the  proud  nation  whose  majesty  he  represented,  to 
do  anything  calculated  to  distress  or  trouble  her,  who  was  so  univer- 
sally beloved  and  venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.  Mary  Beatrice 
therefore  remained  unmolested  in  the  royal  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  and 
retained  the  title  and  state  of  a  queen  dowager  of  England,  and  was 
treated  as  such  in  France,  to  her  dying  day.  Her  courts  and  receptions 
were  attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  the  French  princes 
and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect  as  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  powerful  friend,  Louis  XIV.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
congenial  with  the  taste  and  feelings  of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have 
passed  the  remnant  of  her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Cliail- 
iot,  or  to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon ;  but  his  inte- 
rest required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any  sacrifice,  the 

*  Lord  Mahon.     Chaillot  Records  and  Correspondence.  *  Ibid. 

*  loedHed  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubiie. 
TOL.Z."— 15 
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;,  Qiother,  and  daagliiers  of  the  regeot  of  ('ranee.     The 
iircy.  inareschal  Vill<?roi,  anil  others  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
hed  greai  respect  for  her ;  and  ihrougli  the  ladies  of  their 
njoyed   ihe  opporluniiy  of  obuuning  early  infonoBlion  af 
al  nioTeraenla  io  England.     It  was,  under  these  circum- 
easier  for  the  Jacobite  correspondence  Io  be  carried  on 
vidow  of  James  11.,  al  the  chateau  of  St.  Gernrains,  than 

these  two  courts,  as  ihey  were  fondly  styled  by  the  adhe- 
xiled  family,  were  unremitting ;  and  (he  pen  of  the  royal 
luring  the  [aal  two  years  of  her  lile,  actively  employed  io 
oiidence  with  her  old  friends  among  the  English  and  Scotch 
:half  of  her  son. 
iuiart  sovereignty  al  St.  Germains  haJ  been  thinned  by  the 

hope  to  join  the  Jacobite  movement  in  the  north,  relumeil 

;   mourning  garments  and   tearful   eyes   of  their  surviving 

Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the 
of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the 
(kithful  frientis,  who  had  held  offices  of  stale  in  hcrhotwe- 

.     Among  these,  no  OJie  was  more  sincerely  tatnenled  by 
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Tw.  ou^ht  to  hare  conrinced  the  wid'-w  anJ  «on  of  Jam*^  II  ^^f  ilio 
iiipele*:«ne*9  of  deviling  p»lars  for  '.he  r«?r.ewai  of  a  C'"*nir*t  which  iial 
CHI  ihc  partisans  i^f  ihe  ScLart  r.ni-**?  *•"»  •i-'flir.  Th^^y  were,  howp-r^r.  fjr 
hxti  regarding  that  cau$e  a*  liesr-era'e.  weins?  ihac  ihe  ierr:»:*  of  the 
nn^uinarr  execuci'^'n^,  wMch  ha»i  ju*:  laki^^n  p4a»'i?  in  Lnv.don  arnl  ►■i.«e- 
wbere.  did  not  deter  the  pe«^ple  f.-i>m  Wi^arin^  <:«ken  ►^^ugh*.  in  den  mce 
of  the  prohibition  of  g'^Temment,  i^n  ihe  U*.*ih  of  May.  and  whiif=-  n>-es 
OD  ihe  lOih  of  June.*  Irapn*onmer.L«,  dne*  and  sC'^urjnnsr*  were  inflicted 
on  ih'se  who  would  not  re^^ign  tho«*e  picture*: u^  na-'ife*  of  misi^iirc-cied 
I  loyally  lo  the  soliiiera*  who  uere  stationed  in  Tirious  part*  ol'  the  city. 
/     to  i»*ar  them  from  the  hat*  and  b^vc-^m*  of  ihe  C"n:u:nariou4. 

The  names  of  ••Oak  apr-le  dav.''  f.ir  the  2t>ih  of  Mav.  and  -  Whi^c 
j  ro«e  day.''  for  ihe  10:h  of  June,  are  *:i\\  uwl  by  ihe  pea^anirf  in  many 
[  pan?  cif  England,  and  tell  ih*Mr  own  lale  a#  to  ihe  popuiariiy  of'  the  ru«- 
u^x«  to  which  ihev  bear  imiiiior.arv  evi.Jenoe.  Tr.e  •vmpti.-ra*  >»(  iin- 
ffnr.j  atlertii>n  for  the  represeniaUTe  o\'  the  old  n^yal  line,  of  which 
these  badges  were  regarcfed  a*  «ien<  and  if'ken*-  were  oK*erTed  with 
iinea#ine«*  by  the  Walpole  administration,  an-i  rery  #eT*»re  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  'khem.*  A  le/i?laiive  art  for  the  reft^rm  of  ihe 
Bnr:*h  kalendar.  bv  the  adontii-n  of  new  «rvle.  wi.iuM  hi^f-  iii»r!'>  more 
!•■•  p-event  white  To*e9  from  bein^  jjenerallv  worn  on  the  anr.ivr-r-irv  of 
the  chevalier's  birth,  than  all  the  peniltie!?  *ir  Kor-ert  Wal>^le  C'»uld 
d*»TL«e  as  a  punishment  f'T  that  orRmce.  Bui  owjrj  lo  the  tj  i-ranl 
bigotry  of  his  par.y-  in  oppi  smj?  the  al>ra:ion  in  *tv  i^^,  a*  a  *ir.r  a  c.in- 
fv-niiiy  to  pi^pish  fashion*,  the  'i^y  called  the  l'"':h  "f  June  in  n::i::and 
wi*.  in  realit}-.  the  20ih.  when  whr.e  t*-.<^  are  «om^w  a:  ea«:er  t.  ■  .j'?:ain 

thin  iher  are  ten  dav«  earher.  e^r^cialiv  ir.  cti-.  ur.j^nial  *ea.'M»n'5. 

•  •  •  • 

la  the  autumn  of  1716. an  unwor.'.ird  Ti*i:or  apj-rareil  a:  S:. Gemiin'*, 
ir.d  re^:ue^ied  the  honour  uf  a  pre#en*^ii"n  t'>  :hrOjTj»er.-mo;her.  a-*  Miry 
Bea!-:ce  was  called  there.  Thi«  was  no  oiK»^r  '.nan  th*^  yo»ing  n.^r-^iiis 
of  WKarton.  the  son  of  ore  of  ih^  leader*  of  if.e  re\«»lu::o".i  ..r  lrv*»r!». 
He  J:i'J  been  sent  to  nn;?h  his  edura'.ion  m  rr  ["'jhiiran  ar.<!  CWivnusisc 
priaiij'ies  at  GcneTa;  and.  out  of  sheer  perversity.  br«»!ie  from  hi.*  ?•>- 

■  C*  imr.  in  ti*  Hificrr  c:  ':..*  cur.  ..:"■*  a.oi  t^::.-^.  :■  .:-  f  :t  i  a  ■•-:•..    u%.i    .a 
ie  j«?rT-r«tTcl*ae  p^rjie  ir.  d:*}  .\y.:.z  i  •:.:.:  -    ...       '.«-7    :  \\.  :..  • ,.  ■      ry 
v.-  •_•  %:  jTav:;raii  jc-ver*.^-  Ge  :r-  I.     H-?  ir..-r..*.  :  .-*:  ■*.;--■.  :.     .--r.-.-i     -r-rv:.?** 
r-*  •::.&'.>  «r:T:L.^  f  r  i."«  *:;:j:— *."r.     :"  '.'r.^  .i'.^  :  ..r.  .,-  i  . !  —  :  •,   •  •  ■  ■  <   i  .x.  e 
•'  >L  r*ul  «.  en  tie  T:h  of  J-r-?.  '.'r.-j  »■•:*   a:  y:...r.j   '  .:   •   '  ;  .-- -**  !     -.:   :    ;::- 
i*-.:*i  !h'?  ?*r:ctt»  r.«:t*  ar  C"ain:*'i-1  :j*.  ■t.  Va^  '^  r..  ■:;"  .^I^y.  v  .-:.  *.,-  ■»  •      nr?  ...f 
Ciax^  a  I  mssA  T:»ai:jr  C^i  e-j»  u-*re  ::.»=f-.Tb:y  .:.•.-.:-:■:  :  :  '...-.:    ■. .  i  :/  :..   •.!  .'jf 
Gwirzv  I.,  bes:  !«**  ine  pu..Li.j  j -wr*  ■:'    :.■*•:-:.  r.^-....  ..*  ■•  ...  •.  ::...  js  :».u'  .-.  v  ..i.:a 

he.  tA'.;r  encui^,  meri:-.  *  a.-ric  ,„   '    -    -'V^-:.?    .:"    i.r    /:■;•■•   •"  o   ;r  r-: -Mnl 
br»rxi  c:  the  roj-al  *am:iy  w^.    b.j  :  ^.-f?r.  ..:i.  -.:  •     '..-  :..:    .-•  :'  :  :rj^  :  '  *  -  'i-.n 
c:''--  I.-'jV.i?he.i  Chur.K  ^f  E:.£lir.  i.    He  i  <■    z*  ■"->  ...  •   .:.:  '.••?:  -..  -  •  .   .':-r 
cf  ui_  •*  rr****  wh:ct  be  jawu-rr::  c  .  '.he  \'r'L  ■-:"  J.r-  •     1  ■  ^--^r.-iir  •    :  .••  .  ..•::! 
ir  «-•'  »►•?■  E.T<»!eDtier.     Lile  ari-i  Own  Tirr.r-?.  "jv  K..:.j.  m-i  Ca..^.-riv.  l»  i' 

•0:.   •■  ^  'U>±.   '  f  Mi/.  1*1T.  '  sj^\:   i  w*-:*   ;.^.>.■':   1=-  a:  7  ,--•.•  ri..  -■.   «    who 

Mi.-!-  -.-r.  or.  ie  '-Si*  •-*'  Aii^-?:  :  » .:  j.  -  :u  ;  ?•  .  :  --»  %*--  -*  w  .  ■  la  "...vsi 
*»o  --s-  .  .r.  Hy  ^e  par*.  ar.'J  :  .rr.r- 1  -r.  .•:"  •:  *  ?•.".:  •.  f  r  m  -.-  ,•  •  v  '  t  -'  Ui 
te.r  «Vj.  i./:-  cf  Maj"."" — CLr^-L^.i-g.-a.  H;^:-:/.  ••  - j  ^     j  j — ".,  "... 
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veiled  posl  lo  Lyons,  whence  he  sent  a  present  of  s  Tal 

le  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a  request  lo  be  permjlt' 
image  to  him.    The  exiled  prince  aeiil  one  of  his  equerr 
iiii  to  his  Utile  court  at  Avignon,  where  he  gave  him  a  fl 
oil,  itivesied  him  wiili  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  adn 

St.  Gerraains,  on  purpose   to  pay  his  court   lo  queen 
who,  like  her  son,  was,  doubtless,  flaiiered  by  the  attei 
h  anibaitsBdor,  lord  Stair,  having  had  full  informalioa  of  V 
^iimiion  to  the  widowed  consort  of  James  11.,  made  a  poi 
ing  with  him  very  aeriously  on  his  proceedings,  as  lik( 
lous  effect  on  his  prospects  in  life,  and  earnestly  recommi 
low  the  example  of  his  late  father,  tlie  friend  and  eoum 
1  111.     Wharton  made  a  bitterly  sarcastic  retort;  for  h 
1,  and  used  that  dangerous  weapon,  as  he  did  all  the 
ich  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  with  a  reckless  disrega 
cee.    Wharton  was  a  chaiacter  made  up  of  self-isms — a  sj 
irlune,  whose  whim  had  been  a  law  both  to  himself  at 
n.     He  had  never  fell  the  necessity  of  caution— a  qual 
lins  of  high  degree  are  often  found  de6cienL     His  apj 
,  at  first,  inspired  confidence  in  those  who  did  not  pei 
ice  between  caoAout  and  audaeity.    The  captivating  ma 
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The  answer  was  anfavourable,  and  mnrh  re^t  was  felt  in  conse- 
(]iience.^  The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  almost  as  much  at  discount,  in 
die  matrimonial  market,  at  this  period,  as  his  uncle  Charles  II.  had  been 
daring  the  protectorate,  but  not  quite,  seeing  that  there  was  one  princess, 
U|falj  connected,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  who  was  romanticallv 
mached  to  him  from  report.  This  was  Clementine  Sobieska,  the  grand- 
dioghter  of  the  illustrious  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  whom  he 
lAerwards  married.  Queen  Mar>'  Beatrice  did  not  live  to  witness  these 
eipoasals.  Almost  the  last  time  this  queen ^s  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  history,  is  in  the  correspondence  between  count  Gy]1enl)erg 
and  baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  and  Charles 
UI/s  minister,  baron  Gortz,  relating  to  the  secret  designs  of  that  mon- 
nch  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with  12,000  men,  to  place  her  son  on 
the  British  throne.'  Spain,  and  even  Russia,  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
federacy. In  September,  Bolingbroke  writes,  ^  The  people  who  belong 
to  SLGermains  and  Avignon,  were  never  more  sanguine  in  appearance.^' 

It  appears  from  one  of  count  Gyllenberg's  intercepted  letters  to  Gortz, 
dated  January  I8th,  1717,  that  the  merchant  of  whom  a  large  loan  had 
been  procured,  was  to  remit  20,000/.  into  France,  to  be  paid  into  the 
bands  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  Beatrice,  who  would  hand  it  over  to 
the  persons  empowered  to  take  the  management  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments.* The  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  success  of  this  confe- 
deracy were  cherished ;  but  secret  information  bein?  conveyed  to  the 
British  government,  Gyllenberg,  who  had  undoubtedly  forfeited  the  pri- 
vflegea  oi  an  ambassador,  was  arrested,  January  29th,  1717,  by  general 
Wade.  His  papers  were  seized,  which  contained  abundant  evidence  of 
the  formidable  designs  in  preparation,  which  were  thus  happily  prevented.' 

3Iary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  at  Chaillot  in  the  summer.  She 
was  in  very  ill  health,  and  returned  to  St.  Germains  much  earlier  in  the 
antamn  than  usual.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot,  written  apparently  soon  after : — 

St.  Germains,  Nov.  4th. 
^  The  fine  weather  we  have  had  ■ince  I  quitted  jrou,  my  dear  mother,  was 
HOC  necesiarj  to  make  me  reg^t  the  abode  at  Chaillot,  which  is  always  charm- 
iof  u>  me,  bat  it  certainly  makes  me  regret  it  doubly,  although  I  cannot  deny  that 
■■ee  the  three  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  have  had  more  time  to  myself,  and 
■ore  ■olitude  than  during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Chaillot.  This  does 
IOC  prevent  me  from  wishing  often  for  the  company  of  my  dear  mother,  and  all 
ibe  beloved  sisters,  in  which  I  hope  much  to  find  myself  again,  if  God  gives  me 
■z  months  more  of  life.  I  took  medicine  last  Friday  because  I  have  had  during 
Ae  last  few  dayi  a  return  of  the  malady  which  has  tormented  me  all  the  sum- 
mer, bat  I  have  been  better  since  then,  thank  God  I  and  in  three  or  four  days  I 
ifaaU  leave  off  the  bark."  • 

After  a  ptge  of  kind  inqairies  after  the  health  of  the  abbess,  and  the 
invalid  sisters,  whom  she  had  left  in  the  infirmary,  and  aflectionate  mea- 

*  Stoart  Papers,  in  her  Majesty's  possession,  edited  by  Glorer. 
'  Intercepted  correspondence,  published  in  London,  1717. 

'  Lord  3lahon.  *  Letters  of  Count  Gyllenberg. 

*  Lord  Mahon*s  Hist,  of  England. 

*  U.t^ited  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  MSS. 
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lerine  Aneelique,  and  others  of  her  pttriicular  friends,  in  the 
llie  riiyal  wriler  refers  lo  some  uiitowarJ  occurrence  con- 

I  relijijeuse  of  anoiher  convent,  iu  which  tlie  name  of  her 

II  up: 

,  my  ilear  mother,  Iho  Idler  of  the  mother  of  St.  Anloine  rm  that 
iusino:-9  cf  ilio  sister  of  Tibejeau.     The   king  my  son  bu  never 
sbout  it,  but  aa  I  luiow  that  be  Iiu  much  friond>hip  Coi  the  fiimilj 
lutt  have  been  lo  do  the.n  h  pleasure  that  he  hB«  railed  hiraielf 
r,  not  knowing  four  custQUiJi.  not  my  opinion  thereiipcn.    1  dn  ml 
ouElil  to  npply  to  BoroB  ai  present  about  it,  but  only  w  the  n«*nl 
le  rnrJinal  de  Noaiijes.  wbo  1ib>  prouii>cd  mfl  and  the  abben  Ibat 
ind  he  hopes  (o  obtain  a  promise  from  the  regent,  but  he  can  do 
;  ibe  minoriiy  of  the  king  [Louis  XV.],  and  after  thai  he  rauM  ny 

ly  leaves  the  raysterj-  unexplained,  by  telling  her  corre»- 
lat  she  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  stibjecl  when  she  *eea 
.  now  hid  her  adieu,  for  her  supper  is  on  table."  ' 
is,  npparenlly.  one  of  the  last  of  thai  cuijous  correspond- 

a]  history,  and  more  than  this,  to  unveil  her  private  feel- 
erself  recorded  them  in  the  unreserved  coofideitce  of  fiieud- 

lers  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  ber  widowhood  are  «akd 
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hi  relmte  to  a  subscription  loan  for  ihe  use  of  the  chevalier  tie  St.  George. 
Ii  is  further  recommended*  ^  that  her  majesty ,^^  signitied  by  the  soubri- 
^t  of  ^-Audrew,^'  *  should  send  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
ii  order  to  bring  him  to  the  point,'^  rather  a  diflicult  matter  with  so 
Bolable  a  shuffler,  we  should  think.  Her  majesty  was  also  to  be  asked 
if  any  applications  had  recently  been  made  to  her  by  the  duke  of  Shrews 
Dorr,  because,  Atterbury  had  been  informed  that  he  had  said,  **  tliat  if 
he  were  sure  Mr.  Knight  [the  chevalier]  had  any  project  on  foot,  and  a 
aecore  person  to  deal  with,  he  would  advance  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
SB  his  own  behalf,  and  engage  that  another  gentleman,  a  friend  oi'  his, 
(whose  name  he  would  not  mention,)  should  do  the  same  •^''^  and,  as  At- 
lerbury  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  he 
thought  her  majesty  would  do  well  to  iind  a  proper  method  of  applying 
10  the  duke.'  The  queen  was  also  to  be  requested  ^  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mis.  Pooly,  [lady  Peire^]  thanking  her  for  what  she  had  done,  and  in- 
fonning  her  that  her  son^s  affiiirs  required  further  assistance ;  and  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  [the  duke  of  •Vorfolk^] 
and  to  send  with  tliese  letters  two  blank  powers  for  raising  mantle 
[money  ]«  one  for  Mr.  Allen  [the  earl  of  ^irran]^  which  he  might  make 
Me  of  with  such  of  the  Primrose  family  [protestants]  as  he  should  think 
ft,  and  another  for  any  person  which  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should 
diink  proper  to  be  employed  among  Rogers^s  people  [Roman  catholics].*' 
Another  paper  to  the  same  purpose,  in  her  majesty^s  collection,  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  learned  editor  of  the  newly  published  volume  of  the 
Scoart  papers,'  conUiining  the  Atterbury  correspondence,  to  have  been 
sent*  first,  to  the  queen-mother  at  St  Germains,  who  forwarded  it  to 
James,  at  Urbino,  where  he  was  then  residing. 

From  the  same  volume,  it  appears  that  the  chevalier  had  been  justly 
disf^eased  with  the  conduct  of  her  majesty's  almoner,  Mr.  Lewis  Innes, 
who,  when  employed  to  make  a  French  translation  of  a  letter  addressed 
bf  that  prince  to  the  reverend  Charles  Leslie,  and  through  him  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  protestant  clergy,  had  put  a  false  intcrpreuition  on 
certain  passages.  A  most  insidious  piece  of  priestcraft,  intended  by 
Innes  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  church,  but  calculated,  like  all  crooked 
dealings,  to  injure  the  person  he  pretended  to  serve.  James,  in  a  letter 
10  the  duke  of  Ormond  on  the  subject,  expressed  himself  disgusted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  coterie  at  St.  Germains,  and  said,  that^  with  the 
exception  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  any  of  them.  ^  Their  principles  and  notions,  and 
mine,^  continues  he,  ^  are  very  different ;  former  mistakes  arc  fresh  in 
my  memory,  and  the  good  education  1  had  under  Anthony  [queen  Mary 
Beatrice]  not  less ;  so  that  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  the  ways  of  those  I 
have  lived  so  long  with,  nor  the  least  imposed  on  by  their  ways  and 
nasonings.'' ^ 


'Stmrt  Papersi  in  her  JVI^jesty-s  possesaion,  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover,  £«q.,  vol.  i. 
p.  19. 
'Sunn  Papers,  in  her  Majesty'i  po:<sc«»ion,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
'J.  H.  Glover,  Esq^  Librarian  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victuria. 
*dtuut  Papers,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,25. 
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ilpd  witli  a  strong  expres^inn  of  hi«  iii°pleuiire  al  the  Jan- 
taken  by  Innes,  James  very  properly  insisted  on  his  being 
n  the  queen -inn  iher's  servire.     Implicit  submission  to  his 
yieltled,  bolh   by  her  majesty  and   her  spirilual  director 
s   master,"  wrote   Iniies,  to   the  iluke  of  OrmonJ,  "  and  ], 
mour  to  be  bolh  his  subject  and  his  servant,  think  myself 
d  simply  to  obey  his  majesty's  orders,  without  saying  any 

conslerjialjon  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  chevalier  dp  St. 
■d  aniong  the  reverend  messieurs  of  the  chapel  royal  of  St. 
s  certain  that  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb  the 
onlidence  which   had  aubsistpd  ^tween  the  royal   mother 
Slid  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  hour  of  her  death.' 
IBS  of  the  weather,  and  the  increasing  debiiilv  of  the  queen, 
r  from  paying  her  accustomed  visit  lo  Chaillot,  at  Easter. 

piin  with  redoubled  violence  in  the  preceding  summer.  She 
bravely,  and  endured  with  unrufH^  patience  the  torturing 
re  destroying  the  principles  of  life,  and  continued  to  ejert 
beloved  son's  cause  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  decease, 
laess   attacked  her  in  the  month  of  April,  1718.     She  hsd 
■n  so  muiiy  apparently  more  severe,  that  a  fatal  termination 
St  apprehended.     A  deceptive  amendment  took  place,  tnd 
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About  six  o^clock  on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  May,  Mary  Beatrice, 
finding  herself  grow  worse,  desired  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of  her 
church,  which  after  she  had  prepared  herself,  were  administered  to  her 
by  the  cure  of  St.  Germains.  As  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the 
coDBolation  of  taking  a  last  farewell  of  her  son,  she  resigned  herself  to 
that  deprivation,  as  she  had  done  to  all  her  other  trials,  with  much  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God,  contenting  herself  with  praying  for  him  long 
and  fervently.  She  desired,  she  said,  to  ask  pardon,  in  the  most  humble 
manner,  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had  given  cause  of  ofience,  or  by  any 
means  injured,  and  declared  she  most  heartily  pardoned  and  forgave  all 
who  had  in  any  manner  injured  or  ofiended  her.  She  then  took  leave 
of  all  her  fiuthful  friends  and  attendants,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity 
and  services,  and  recommended  herself  to  their  prayers,  and  those  of  all 
present,  desiring  ^  that  they  would  pray  for  her  and  for  the  king,  hei 
son,  (for  so  she  called  him,)  that  he  might  serve  God  faithfully  all  his 
life.**  This  she  repeated  twice,  raising  her  voice  as  high  as  she  could ; 
and  for  fear  she  might  not  be  heard  by  everybody,  the  room  being  very 
(nil,  she  desired  the  cure  to  repeat  it,  which  he  did.  Growing  weaker, 
she  ceased  to  speak,  and  bestowed  all  her  attention  on  the  prayers  for  a 
soul  departing,  which  were  continued  all  night.^ 

The  dying  queen  had  earnestly  desired  to  see  her  friend,  marshal 
Viileroi,  Uie  governor  of  the  young  king  of  France,  and  when  in  obe- 
dience to  her  summons  he  came,  and  drew  near  her  bed,  she  rallied  the 
finking  eneigies  of  life  to  send  an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans, 
and  to  the  royal  minor,  Louis  XV.  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary 
Beatrice  forgetful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  faithfully, 
for  she  fervently  recommended  her  servants  and  destitute  dependauts  to 
their  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last  breath,  that  his  royal  highness,  the 
regent,  would  not  sufier  them  to  perish  for  want  in  a  foreign  land,  when 
the  should  be  no  more.' 

These  cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest  connected  with  earthly 
feelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  for  though  she  re- 
tained her  senses  to  the  last  gasp,  she  spoke  no  more.  More  than  fifty 
persons  were  present  when  she  breathed  her  last,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
bar  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She  had  survived  her  unfortunate 
eonsort,  James  IJ.  sixteen  years  and  nearly  eight  months. 

^  The  queen  of  England,"  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  ^  died  at  St. 
Gemmins,  after  ten  or  twelve  days'  illness.  Her  life,  since  she  had  been 
in  France,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1088,  had  been  one  continued 
course  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  which  she  sustained  heroically  to  the  last. 
She  supported  her  mind  by  devotional  exercises,  faith  in  God,  prayer, 
and  good  works,  living  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  constitutes 

lorn  of  my  dear  Claire  ADgeliqoe."  A  packet  of  letters  from  the  exiled  queen, 
to  that  religieuse,  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  Collection,  is  thus  endorsed:  **Cef 
lettret  de  la  reine  ont  ^t^  ecrites  nre  tres  honble  Mdre  Claire  Angeliqne  de 
Beauvmii,  pendant  son  dernier  Trianal  fini  &  cette  aacentionf  1709." 

>  MS.  Lanidowne,  849,  foL  308.    firitMus.     Inedited  ihuart  PiLp«t%.   OmaWqv 
Coll.  *\V\Ou 
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Her  death  was  ss  holy  as  her  life.     Out  of  600,000  livrcs 
yearly  hy  llie  king  of  France,  she:  devoteil   llie  whoie  lo 
lestimie  Jacobilea  with  whom  Si.  Germaitis  wm  nrowded." 
nicmporary  annalist  sums  up  the  characier  of  ihis  princess 

d  a  natural  hnughlinets  of  temper,  of  which  she  was  anare, 
ler  constant  study  lo  subdue  it,  by  the  practice  of  humiliiy. 
i  the  noblest,  the  moat  majestic  and  imposing  in  the  world, 
io  aweel  and  modest." ' 

onv  of  Sl  Simon  ta  fully  corrohoraled  by  thai  of  a  wiine$9 
importance  than   the  mother  of  the   regent  Orleans  —  a 
,  from  her  near  rclalionship  to  the  royal  Siuane,  anil  an 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming 
gmmil  of  the  real   characteristics  of  the  exiled  queen  ^  and 
accustonieil  to  speak  too  favourably  of  her  own  sex,  and 
Id  have  had  no  motive  for  flattering  the  dead,  the  following 
•  virtues  and  worth  of  Mary  Beatrice  ought  la  have  some 
ially  as  it  was  written  in  a  private  teller  of  the  duchess  lo 
vn  German  relatives. 

ou  lo-day  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  all  yesterday  I  wat 
esierday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  good,  piou!>,  and 
in  of  Englaiii!  died  at  Si.  Gertuains.    She  muai  be  in  heaven. 
.  dollar  for  herself,  but  gave  attay  all  lo  tiie  poor,  mainlaiii- 
idies.     She  never  in  her  life,"  a  strong  expression,  ancj  from 
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Thou|^h  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  where  the  wicke<I  cease  from  trouhlini^, 
aad  the  weary  are  at  rest,  hearts  were  found  hanl  enongh  to  falsify,  for 
fKilitical  purposes,  the  particulars  of  her  calm  and  holy  partings  from  a 
world  that  was  little  worthy  of  her.  She  had  for^ven  her  enemies,  her 
persecutors,  and,  those  who  were  hardest  of  all  to  forgive,  her  slanderers ; 
but  those  who  had  thus  sinned  against  her,  not  only  continued  to  boar 
&lse  witness  against  her,  but  they  accused  her  of  having  borne  false 
witness  against  herself,  by  pretending,  ^^  that  on  her  death-bed  she  had 
disowned  her  son,  and  adopted  their  calumny  on  his  birth."  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  tale,  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch  Gazette  a  few  days 
after  her  death,  is  exposed  in  a  contemporary  letter,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man at  Paris,  who,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  her  late  majesty^s 
death,  which,  he  says,  ^  he  had  from  a  person  who  was  in  the  room 
with  her  when  she  died,  and  sat  up  by  her  all  night,  as  most  of  her  ser- 
vants and  many  others  did,"  adds :  * 

**  You  will  wonder  therefore,  upon  what  your  Holland  Gazetteer  could  ground 
toch  an  apparent  ialait/f  as  to  insinuate,  that  she  disowned  at  her  death,  the 
cheralier  de  St.  George's  being  her  son,  for  whose  safety  and  happiness  she  pro- 
fetteii,  both  then,  and  at  all  times,  a  much  greater  concern  than  for  her  own  life,  as 
was  manifest  to  all  that  were  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  to  above  fifty  persons 
that  were  preeent  at  her  death :  for  as  she  loved  nothing  in  this  world  but  him ; 
io  the  seemed  to  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  :ihe  could  be  serviceable  to  him. 
She  had  suffered  near  thirty  years'  exile  for  his  sake ;  and  chose,  rather  to  live 
upon  the  benevolence  of  a  foreign  prince,  than  to  sign  such  a  receipt  for  her 
JQiDture,  as  might  give  the  least  shadow  of  prejudicing  what  she  thought  her 
no's  righL  And  yet  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  said  gazetteer  infers,  from 
her  desiring  to  see  the  mareachal  de  Villeroy,  that  it  was  to  disown  her  son ; 
whereas,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  to  recommend  him  to  the  regent  of  Franca 
with  her  dying  breath ;  hoping  that  might  induce  his  royal  highness,  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  him ;  and  likewise  to  recommend  her  servants,  and  those  that 
depended  upon  her,  to  his  generosity,  that  he  might  not  suffer  them  to  perish  for 
want,  in  a  foreign  country. 

**  The  atory  of  her  being  at  variance  with  her  son  was  as  groundless  as  the 
rest;  there  was  not  a  post  but  they  mutually  received  letters  from  each  other ; 
and  packets  came  from  him  directed  to  her,  every  post  since  her  death,  and  will 
ondoubtedly,  till  he  hears  of  it.  Her  last  will  was  sent  to  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  by  a  courier.  In  fine,  (to  use  my  friend's  words,)  never  mother  loved  a 
son  better !  Never  mother  suffered  more  for  a  son,  or  laboured  more  zealously 
ID  assist  him!  But  if  malicious  men  will  still  pursue  that  oppressed  princess 
with  lies  and  calumniet,  eren  after  her  death ;  that  with  the  rest  must  bo  suffered. 
It  if  eaaibf  to  blacken  the  innocent,  tlian  to  wipe  it  away/'  * 

It  is  now  erident,  whence  Onslow,  the  speaker,  derived  the  vague 
rep'^rt,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  marginal  note  on  Burners  History  of 
his  Own  Times,  ^that  the  widowed  queen  of  James  If.  took  no  notice 
of  her  son  in  her  will,  and  lei\  all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to  the  regent 
Orlcmns.^  Poor  Mary  Beatrice !  Her  efiects  were  literally  personal,  and 
those  she  disposed  of  as  follows,  without  bestowing  the  smallest  share 

>  MS.  Lansd.  849,  fol.  308. 

*Tbia  remark  illnstratet  the  political  maxim  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  when  he 
reminded  his  royal  friend,  William  HI.,  "that  a  clover  lie,  well  believed, 
answered  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  truth." 
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Her  bearl  lo  ihe  tnonaaiery  of  Clinillol,  in  perpeluily.  In 
he  iribune  beside  ihiiae  of  het  Isle  husband,  kiiig  Juim^s. 
:s9,  tlieir  daughter;  her  brain  and  intealinea  to  ihe  Scuirh 
deposiied  in  ihe  chapel  of  Sl  Aodrew,'  and  her  body  lo 
sd  in  Lhe  choir  of  the  conventual  church  of  Su  Marie  de 
ie  restoration  of  her  son,  or  his  descendants,  to  the  ihroae 
lin,  when,  together  with  the  remains  of  her  consort  and 
,  the  princess  Louisa,  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  England, 
'ith  the  royal  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 
my  queen  of  England  die  so  poor  as  Mary  Beatrice  as  re- 
ods  of  this  world.     Instead  of  having  anything  to  leave. 
y  in  debt  to  the  community  of  Chaillai ;  '■  this  debt,  with 
l|gacies,  she  charged  her  son  to  pay,  out  of  respect  to  her 
lever  it  should  please  God  to  csJl  him  to  the  throne  of  hia 

ustomary  dirges,  prayers,  and  offices  of  her  church  had 
;d  in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  queen,  her  body  was 
"he  following  day,  being  Sunday,  it  remained  at  St.  Ger- 
solcmu  requiems  were  chanted  in  the  cathedral  church  for 

ns  of  her  own  faith  ;  for  she  bad  made  no  distinction  in 
3ut  distributed  to  all  out  of  her  pitunee.     The  poor  were 

some  of  whom  had  been  five  and  forty  years  in  her  service. 
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Beatrix  Eleanom  cCEste  of  Modena^  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  deceased 
at  St.  Gerniains-en-laye,  7th  of  May,  he  found,  by  her  testament,  that 
ner  body  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St 
Marie,  at  Chaillot,  to  be  there  till  the  bodies  of  the  king  her  husband^ 
an  I  the  princess  her  daughter^  should  be  transported;  but  that  her  heart 
and  part  of  her  entrails  should  rest  in  perpetuity  with  the  nuns  of  the 
said  convent,  with  the  heart  of  the  king  her  husband,  and  that  of  his 
mother  (queen  Henrietta) ;  and  that  he  has  in  consequence,  and  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  (through  M.  le  Regent)  caused  the 
said  remains  of  her  late  Britannic  majesty  to  be  conveyed  to  that  con- 
vent, and  delivered  to  the  superior  and  her  religieuses  by  the  abbe  Ingle- 
ton,  grand  almoner  to  the  defunct  queen,  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies 
of  honour,  lord  Middleton,  &c.''  * 

There  is  also  an  attestation  of  the  said  father  Jngleton,  stating,  ^  that 
he  assisted  at  the  convoy  of  the  remains  of  the  royal  widow  of  the  very 
high  and  mighty  prince,  James  11.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1718,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
devout  mother,  Anne  Charlotte  Bochare,  superior  of  that  community, 
and  all  the  religieuses  of  the  said  monastery,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  of  her  late  majesty^s  household,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  her  great 
chamberlain ;  Mr.  Dicconson,  comptroller-general  of  the  household ; 
count  Molza,  lord  Caryl,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Crane,  her  equerries,  and 
pere  Gaillar,  her  confessor.^' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  reply  to  her  letters  of  condolence,  and  con- 
tains a  complete  refutation  of  the  malicious  reports  that  were  circulated 
as  to  any  estrangement  between  the  deceased  queen  and  her  son.  The 
original  is  in  French,  written  in  his  own  hand  :— 

«Jan«  16,  1718. 

**  My  reverend  mother, — Ton  will  have  seen  hj  a  letter  I  have  already  writ- 
ten, that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  attachment  and  particular  esteem  that  the 
queen,  my  most  honoured  mother,  had  for  you  and  all  your  community,  and  the 
ifftction  with  which  it  was  returned. 

**  So  fiir  ftom  disapproving  of  the  letter  of  condolence  you  have  written  in 
yoor  Dame,  and  in  that  of  your  holy  community,  I  regard  it  as  a  new  proof  of 
yoor  seal,  and  I  have  received  it  with  all  the  sensibility  due  to  the  sad  subject 
I  require  all  yoor  preyers  to  aid  me  in  supporting  the  great  and  irreparable  lost 
1  have  just  sustained,  with  proper  resignation.  Continue  your  prayers  for  me,  I 
entreat.  Unite  them  with  those,  which  I  hope  that  righteous  soul  offers  this 
day  in  heaven — for  you  as  well  as  for  me.  This  is  the  best  consolation  that  her 
death  has  left  ut. 

''In  regard  to  her  body  and  heart,  they  are  in  good  hands,  since  they  are 
where  the  queen  herself  wished  tliem  to  be,  and  doubt  not,  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  last  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  mother  will  be  to  me  most  sacred, 
and  that  I  shall  ftel  pleasure  in  bestowing  on  you  and  all  your  house,  marks  of 

*  The  date  of  this  paper  is  the  12th  of  May.  It  certifies  the  fact  that  the 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  queen  were  conveyed  with  regal  honours  from  St 
Germains  to  Chaillot,  by  order  of  the  regent  Orleans,  two  days  after  her  decease, 
but  that  her  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

roh.  X.—  If  a 
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^^^^^ 

Ifllh  ofJunt,  1719." 

ies  of  Mary  Bealrice  were  Bolemnized  in  ihe  convenln»l 
aillol,  nn  the  27th  of  June.     The  siaiers  of  llial  conTeni, 
sistaiii  DioumerB,  were,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  asKem- 
eal  cliambpr  at  noon  on   ihal  liay,  Tor  the  procession,  bill 
lial  ant!  offices  were  according  to  the  rilnai  of  the  church 
detail  would  not  interest  the  general  reader,"  ' 
I  pelLlLon  which  the  dying  queen  had  prefeireJ  lo  the 
,  in  behair  of  the  raithFul  ladies  of  her  honsehoUl.  who. 
vntioii  nol  often   (o  be  mcl  with   in   the  annala  of  fallen 
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Till  that  period,  the  chamber,  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
died,  was  scrupulously  kept  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  wont  to 
he  during  her  life.  Her  toilette-table,  with  its  costly  plate  and  orna- 
ments, the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  set  out  daily,  as  if  for  her  use,  with 
the  four  wax  candles  in  the  gilt  candlesticks  ready  to  light,  just  as  if 
her  return  had  been  expected.  Such  at  least  are  the  traditionary  recol- 
lections of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St.  Germains,  relics, 
themselves,  of  a  race  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  the  land  as  the  former 
Jacobite  tenants  of  the  royal  chateau. 

A  time-honoured  lady,  who  derives  her  descent  from  some  of  the 
noble  emigrants  who  shared  the  exile  of  James  II.  and  his  consort,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  particulara  in  corroboration  of  the 
French  traditions  of  the  palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts  :— 

^  I  was  a  very  young  girl,"  writes  her  ladyship,  ^^  when  I  saw  the 
castle  of  St  Germains ;  there  were  apartments  there  still  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  king  James's  household.  Among  these  were  my 
fcther's  aunt,  Miss  Plowden," — no  other,  gentle j^ader,  than  that  ^  petite 
Lonison'  whose  childish  buret  of  grief  and  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
her  mother  among  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  moved  her 
majesty's  kind  heart  to  pity  the  poor  child — ^  niece  to  the  earl  of  Staf- 
foitl,  and  my  mother's  aunt,  also  an  old  maiden  lady,  sister  to  my  grand- 
fiither,  lord  Dillon.  The  state-rooms  were  kept  up,  and  I  remember 
being  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  silver  ornaments  on  the  toilet 
of  the  queen.  At  the  French  revolution,  all  was  plundered  and  de- 
•iroyed." 

An  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  probably  the  last  that  was  ever 
punted  of  her,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  royal  plunder  that  has 
been  traced,  authenticated,  and  preserved.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  and  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
curious  memorial  of  this  unfortunate  queen.  Its  value  is  not  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  as  affording  a  faithful  representation  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena  in  her  last  utter  loneliness. 

She  is  in  her  widow's  dress,  sitting  by  the  urn  which  enshrines  her 
husband's  heart;  she  points  to  it  with  a  mournful  air.  A  large  black 
cnpe  veil  is  thrown  over  her  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  royal 
wiaows  of  France,  one  corner  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  drapery  falling  like  a  mantle  over  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Her  robes  are  of  some  heavy  mourning  stuff,  with  hanging 
sleeves,  which  are  turned  back  with  white  lawn  weepers,  and  display 
the  hands  and  arms  a  little  above  the  wrist.  She  wears  the  round  white 
lawn  tippet,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  widow's  costume,  and  about 
her  throat  a  single  row  of  large  round  pearls,  from  which  depends  a 
cross.  Her  hair  is  shown  from  beneath  the  veil :  it  has  lost  its  jetty 
hue,  so  have  her  eyebrows;  and  though  decided  vestiges  of  beauty 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  majestic  outline  of  her  face,  it  is  of  a  difierent 
character  from  that  which  Lely  and  Kneller  painted,  and  Waller,  Dry- 
den,  and  Granville,  sang.  A  milder,  a  more  subdued  expression,  marks 
the  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  the  desolate  widow,  and  bereaved  mo- 
ther, who  had  had  so  often  cause  to  say  with  the  PsaVmSaV^^^X^xA  v^ 


well  il  might,  for  it  was  her  daily  study.     It  was 
solation  whence  Mary  Beatrrte  of  Modeiia  drein 
enabled  her  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  this  worI( 
ness,  and  to  repeat,  under  every  fresh  trial  that  wai 

^  It  is  the  Lord,  he  is  the  Master,  aud  his  holy  ns 
ed  and  praised."  ^ 

The  life  of  the  unforttumte  widow  of  James  II 
elude  more  appropriately,  than  with  the  following 
tion  from  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  but  evi 
the  cause  of  her  son  was  regarded,  even  by  themsi 

**  Truth  to  tell,  there  remains  to  us  at  present  neither  h< 
from  which  we  can  derive  comfort  of  any  kind  whatsot 
to  the  world,  our  condition  may  be  pronounced  despei 
God,  we  ought  to  believe  ourselves  happy,  and  bless  an 
ing  driven  us  to  the  wholesome  necessity  of  putting  ot 
alone,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  my — 

*  lU  numcque  ttt  expedatio  mea  !     No%%i  dom 
Oh,  blessed  reliance!  Oh,  resource  infallil 

^  BfS.  Lettres  de  la  Reine  d*Angleterre,  Veuve  de  Jaeq 
Soubise,  Paris. 

*Inedited  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  to  Fran) 
Chaillot  CoUection,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paxil. 
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LoTe-match  of  qaeen  Mary*s  parents — James,  duke  of  York  (James  11.),  and 
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—  He  plays  with  her  before  Pep3r8  —  Birth  of  lady  Aime  of  York  (queen 
Anne)— Duke  takes  his  infants  to  York — Lady  Anne's  voracity  and  obesity- 
Sent  to  France  to  recover — Education  at  Richmond — Governess  of  the  prin- 
cesses— ^Their  mother,  Anne,  duchess  of  York,  dies  a  Roman  catholic — Their 
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cesses to  court — ^Their  masques,  dtc.— Confirmation  of  Mary— Remonstrances 
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of  England  for  the  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.) — Previous  life  of  the 
prince— Mary  refused  by  him — ^Treaty  renewed  by  him — He  arrives  as  her 
suitor  —  Diplomatic  negotiations — Marriage  determined — Mary  informed  by 
her  father— Her  agony  of  mind  —  Incidents  of  her  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Orange— Disinherited  by  the  birth  of  a  brother*— Illness  of  lady  Anne  with 
small-pox — The  princess  of  Orange  forbidden  to  see  her — Fears  of  infection 
—Interview  between  the  princess  and  Dr.  Lake — Her  continual  grief — Lady 
Anne's  sick-chamber — Danger — Princess  of  Orange  will  stay  at  St.  James's— 
Anger  of  her  husband — ^Farewell  to  the  queen  and  departure  of  the  princess 
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The  peraonal  life  of  Mary  H.  is  the  least  known  of  all  English 
qaeen-regnants.  Long  lapses  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  occur  between 
the  three  political  crises  where  her  name  appears  in  the  history  of  her 
era.  Mary  is  only  mentioned  therein  at  her  marriage,  her  proclamation, 
and  her  death.  Surely  the  current  events  in  the  career  of  an  English 
bom  princess,  one  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  island  realms,  who 
was  withal  the  daugiiter  of  an  Englishman  and  an  Englishwoman,  ought 
Dot  to  rest  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  the  earnest  object  of  the  author 
of  the  following  pages  that  they  should  no  longer  thus  remain.  Thanks 
to  the  memorials  of  three  divines  of  our  church,  being  those  of  her 
tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  and  of  her  chaplains,  Dr.  Hooper,  deap  of  Oanterbury, 
and  oi  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  many  interesting  particulars 

'For  the  purpose  of  preventing  repetition,  the  events  of  the  life  of  her  ^'aiw 
Anne  whilst  she  was  princess,  are  interwoven  with  this  biocrapKy. 

16*  U^'S^ 
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leforE  she  left  England,  and  of  the  firsl  seven  yeani  of  het 
n  Holland  are  really  extant.     These  clergymen  were  soc- 
nesiiraied  with  Mary  for  years  in  her  youlh.  and  chieflj- 
ridence.  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  very  words,  ha>e 

wed  her  existence  to  the  romantic  love-match  of  Jamei, 

n.     The  extraordinary  particulara   of  this  marriage  ha»e 
1   ill   (he   biography  of  Mary's  royal  grandmother,  queen 
ria.     The  father  of  Mary  had  made'  great  sacrifices  in  keep- 
Led  word  lo  her  mother;  besides  the  utter  renunciation  of 

who  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  see  persons  raised  much 
original  station ;  the  proHigales  of  the  court  sneered  ei- 
the  heir  of  three  crowns  paying   the   least  regard   to  the 
woman,  while  politicians  of  every  parly  beheld  with  scora- 

;empt  the  second  Hon  of  Ch&rles  1.  thought  fit  lo  braw, 
reak  his  Irolhplighl  with  the  woman  liis  heart  had  elected; 
he  endure  the  thought  of  bringing  ahanie  and  sorrow  od 
s  of  a  faiiliful  friend  like  Clarendon. 

rtary  of  York,  as  she  was  called  m  early  life,  was  bom  at 
ilace,  April  30,  16fi2,  at  a  time  when  public  attention  wis 
BtHWi^Ste^m^eioicinB^o^h^rri^ 
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gFuidfiither's  house  at  Twickenham  to  see  her  parents,  and  on  these  oc- 
cisions  the  duke  of  York  could  not  spare  her  from  his  arms,  even  while 
be  transacted  the  naval  aflitirs  of  his  country,  as  lord  high-admiral. 
Once,  when  the  little  lady  Mary  was  scarcely  two  years  old,  Pepys  was 
witness  of  the  duke  of  York's  paternal  fondness  for  her,  which  he  com- 
nemorates  by  one  of  his  odd  notations,  saying,  ^  I  was  on  business 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  with  great  pleasure  saw  him  play  with  his 
little  girl  just  like  an  ordinary  private  father  of  a  child." '  It  was  at 
this  period  of  her  infant  life  that  a  beautiful  picture  was  painted  of  the 
lady  Bfary,  being  a  miniature,  in  oils  on  board,  of  the  highest  finish,  re- 
presenting her  at  whole  length,  holding  a  black  rabbit  in  her  arms.  The 
naemblance  to  her  adult  portraits  is  strikingly  apparent  As  a  work  of 
art  this  little  painting  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  by  the  Flemish  painter, 
Nechscher,  who  was  patronised  by  James  duke  of  York,  and  painted 
portraits  of  his  infant  children,  by  his  consort,  Anne  Hyde. 

The  birth  of  her  sister  the  lady  Anne  of  YoHl  took  place  on  Feb- 
nary  6,  1664-5,  at  St.  James's  palace.  The  children  of  James  duke  of 
York  were  at  that  time  considered  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pub- 
lic, since  their  uncle,  Charles  II.,  had  been  married  nearly  three  years 
without  heirs,  therefore  the  succession  of  the  royal  line,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  be  continued  by  the  family  of  his  brother.  Lady  Mary 
of  York,  not  then  three  years  old,  stood  sponsor  for  her  infant  sister ; 
the  heiress  of  Buccleuch,  recently  married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
(illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.)  was  the  other  godmother.  Sheldon, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  godfiither  to  the  infant,  who  received  her 
mother's  name  of  Anne.  She  was  afterwards  queen-regnant  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  fiither  of  these  sisters  was  at  this  epoch  the  idol  of  the  British 
nation.  After  he  had  returned  from  his  first  great  victory  off  Lowestoff 
and  Solebay  in  1665,  he  found  that  the  awful  pestilence  called  the  Great 
Plague  had  extended  its  ravages  from  the  metropolis  to  the  nursery  of 
his  children  at  Twickenham,  where  several  of  the  servants  of  his  father- 
in-law  had  recently  expired.'  The  duke  hurried  his  wife  and  infants  to 
the  purer  air  of  the  north,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  From  that 
city  he  found  it  was  easy  to  visit  the  fleet,  which  was  cruising  off  the 
north-east  coast,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch.  The  duchess 
of  York  and  her  children  lived  in  great  splendour  and  happiness  in  the 
north,  and  remained  there  after  the  duke  was  summoned  by  the  king  to 
the  parliament,  which  was  forced  to  assemble  that  year  at  Oxford. 

The  excessive  fondness  of  the  duchess  of  York  for  her  youngest 
daughter  caused  her  to  be  perniciously  indulged.  The  only  fault  of  the 
duchess  was  an  inordinate  love  of  eating,  and  the  same  propensity  de- 
veloped itself  in  both  her  daughters.  The  duchess  encouraged  it  in  the 
little  lady  Anne,  who  used  to  sup  with  her  on  chocolate  and  devour 
ffood  things,  till  she  grew  as  round  as  a  ball.'  Probably,  these  proceed- 
ings were  unknown  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  moderate,  and  even 

"  Pcpy*»  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  8vo. 

*  Lord  Clareudon  s  Lile,  vol.  ii.  'Duchess  of  Marlboioug,U*i  GoodiMC 


f  the  table.'     When  the  heallli  of  the  child  was  Mrionalj 
the  coast  of  France  to  recover  it.     After  beinf 
Height  months,  she  returned  in  robust  health,  but  till  ih^ 
.her's  death,  she  wss  too  often  pampered  into  gluttony.' 
1$  of  the  pla^e  seem  to  have  broken  up  the  nursery  es- 
Twickenham ;  and  the  remains  of  the  old  palace  at  Ricb- 
leen  Elizabeth  (tied,  were  put  in  repair  for  the  residence 
of  the  duke  of  York  while  their  education  proceeded. 
I,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  SutTolk,  and  wife  to  tir  Ed- 
received   the  appointment  of  governess  of  lady  Mary  of 
is  giiven  a  lease  of  Richmond  palace,  and  establiaheit  her- 
I  her  charge,  and  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  of 
I  girls,  children  of  lady  Villiers,  were  bfoughi  np  there 
I  Mar)'  and  the  lady  Anne,  future  queens  of  Great  Britain. 
liem,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  gorerneas.  aftemards  be- 
of  Mar^'^B  wedded  life,  but  she  was  thus,  in  the  6al 
ince,  her  school-fellow  and  companion,  although  four  or 
r  than   the  pKncess.     The  whole  of  the  Villiers'  sister* 
lirough  life  to  places  in  the  households  of  one  or  other  o( 
iliey  formed  a  lamdy  compact  of  formidable  strength, 
were  not  always  eiercised  for  the  benefit  of  their  royal 

I   of  York  had  acknowledged  by  letter  to  her    father, 
I,  then  in  exile,  that  ihe  was  by  conviction  a  Ro- 
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derotion  mnd  resignation ;  her  sole  request  to  him  was  that  he  would 
not  leave  her  till  she  expired,  without  any  of  her  old  friends  of  the 
church  of  England  came,  and  then  that  he  would  go  aiMl  tell  them  she 
had  communicated  with  the  church  of  Rome,  that  she  nvight  not  be 
disturbed  with  controversy."  Soon  after,  bishop  Blandford  came,  and 
the  duke  left  the  bedside  of  his  dying  partner,  and  explained  to  the 
biriiop  that  she  had  conformed  to  the  Roman-catholic  church.  The 
bishop  requested  leave  to  see  her,  and  promised  not  to  dispute  with  her, 
bat  to  read  to  her  a  pious  exhortation,  in  which  a  Christian  of  either 
cburch  might  join ;  the  duke  permitted  tliis,  and  the  duchess  joined  in 
piayer  with  him,  and  soon  after  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband) 
at  the  palace  of  St  James,  March  31st,  1671.' 

The  duchess  of  York  was  interred  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  most  of  the  nobility  attending  her  obsequies.  Her 
obituary  ia  thus  oddly  discussed  by  a  biographer  of  her  husband.' 
"  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  in  the  main ;  it  was  her  misfortune 
lather  than  any  crime  that  she  had  an  extraordinary  stomach ;  but  much 
more  than  that,  that  she  forsook  the  true  religion." 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  attendance  of  her  daughters  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  duchess  of  York.  The  duke  of  York  had  been  very 
ill  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  preceding 
May ;  he  believed  himself  in  a  decline,  and  had  passed  the  summer  with 
the  duchess  and  their  children,  at  Richmond.  The  mysterious  rites  of 
the  Romish  communion  round  the  death-bed  of  the  mother  had,  per- 
haps, prevented  her  from  seeing  the  little  princesses  and  their  train  of 
prying  attendants.  The  duchess  left  a  baby  only  aix  weeks  old,  lady 
Oithiuine ;  duke  Edgar,  the  heir  of  England,  of  the  age  of  five  years ; 
both  these  little  ones  died  in  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  The  lady  Mary 
and  the  lady  Anne,  who  reached  maturity,  yrere^  when  they  lost  their 
mother,  the  one  nine  and  the  other  six  years  old.  Whilst  their  mother 
survived,  neither  of  these  ladies  had  any  very  great  prospect  of  becom- 
ing queens,  for  they  usually  saw  young  brothers  in  the  nursery,  of  the 
ages  from  two  to  four  years  old.  The  death  of  the  duchess  of  Yor]^ 
was  the  signal  for  the  friends  of  the  duke  to  importune  him  to  marry 
igain.  He  replied,  ^  that  he  should  obey  his  brother  if  it  was  thought 
absolutely  needful,  but  should  Uike  no  steps  on  his  own  account  toward^ 
marriage." 

The  approximation  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  to  the  British  throne, 
iren  after  the  death  of  their  brother  Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  was  by 
no  means  considered  in  an  important  light,  because  the  marriage  of  theii 
lather  with  some  young  princess  was  anticipated.  Great  troubles, 
nevertheless,  seemed  to  surround  the  ftiture  prospects  of  their  fiither, 
for,  soon  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
convert  to  the  religion  she  died  in.     All  his  services  in  naval  govern* 

'  Bi»bop  Blandford  hiA  berni  greatly  blamed  ibr  his  libeiality,  but  he  acted 
rightly;  for  by  seeing  and  praying  wiUi  tlie  dying  duchess  of  York,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  she  exercised  her  free  will  in  respect  to  the  reli(pon  she  had 
chosen. 

*  Laie  of  James  II.  1702,  p.  IS. 
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ment,  his  inventions,  his  merits  as  a  founder  of  colonies,  and  his  vie- 
tories  won  in  person  as  an  admiral,  could  not  moderate  the  fierce  abhor 
rence  with  which  he  was  then  pursued.  His  marria^  with  a  catholic 
princess,  which  took  place  rather  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  com- 
pleted his  unpopularity.  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  new  ducheat 
of  York,  was  but  four  years  older  than  the  lady  Mary  Siuart  When 
the  duke  of  York  went  to  Richmond  palace,  and  announced  his  mar- 
riage to  his  daughters,  he  added,  ^^  I  have  provided  you  a  play-fellow." ' 

The  education  of  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne,  of  York,  was,  at 
this  time,  taken  from  their  father's  control  by  their  uncle,  Charles  IL 
Alanned  by  his  brother's  bias  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  the  king 
strove  to  counteract  the  injury  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  his  family, 
by  choosing  for  them  a  preceptor  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
his  attacks  on  popery.  This  was  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
who  had  forsaken  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  the  clergy- 
man's gown,  at  the  age  of  thirty — the  great  loyally  of  his  family  pro- 
cured him  rapid  advancement  in  the  church.  The  tendency  of  the  duke 
of  York  to  the  Roman-catholic  tenets,  had  been  suspected  by  the 
world ;  and  Henry  Compton,  by  outdoing  every  other  bishop,  in  his 
violence  against  him,  not  only  atoned  for  his  own  want  of  education,  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  gave  him  dominion  over  the  children 
of  the  man  he  hated.'  A  feud,  in  fact,  subsisted  between  the  house  of 
Compton  and  the  duke  of  York,  on  account  of  the  happiness  of  one  of 
tlie  bishop's  brothers  being  seriously  compromised  by  the  preference 
Anne  Hyde  gave  to  the  duke.'  As  to  the  office  of  preceptor,  bishop 
Henry  Compton  possessing  far  less  learning  than  soldiers  of  rank  in 
general,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  princesses  educated  under  hit 
care  would  lival  the  daughters  or  nieces  of  Henry  VIII.  in  their  attain- 
ments. The  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne  Stuart  either  studied,  or  let 
it  alone,  just  as  suited  their  inclinations.  It  suited  those  of  the  lady 
Anne  to  let  it  alone,  for  she  grew  up  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance. 
There  are  few  housemaids  at  the  present  day,  whose  progress  in  the 
common  business  of  reading  and  writing  is  not  more  respectable.  Her 
spelling  is  not  in  the  antiquated  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
that  style,  lashed  by  her  contemporary  Swift,  as  peculiar  to  the  ladies 
of  his  day : 

*'Here  in  beau  spelling  tru  tel  deth" 

The  construction  of  her  letters  and  notes  is  vague  and  vulgar,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  The  mind  of  her  eldest  sister  was  of  a  much  higher 
cast,  for  the  lady  Mary  had  been  long  under  the  paternal  care;  her 
father,  the  duke  of  York,  and  her  motlier,  Anne  Hyde,  both  possessed 
literary  abilities,  and  her  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon,  with  whom  her 
chiUlhofKl  was  domesticated,  takes  high  rank  among  the  classica  of  his 
country.  Mary,  when  an  infant,  met  with  more  encouragement  in  lier 
tendency  to  study  in  the  domestic  circle  of  her  nearest  relations,  than 

*  [.ftUT:*  of  i:i(ly  llarhel  Russell.  -  Dr.  Lake's  MS. 

•  Mt'inciir.-*  ul"  the  t'lirl  of  PeterbDrouglu 
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from  her  ignorant  preceptor,  or  a  governess,  whose  name  and  memory 
it  connected  with  nothing  but  mischief-making.* 

The  French  tutor  of  the  princess  was  Peter  de  Laine ;  he  has  lefl 
honourable  testimony  to  the  docility  and  application  of  the  lady  Mary, 
hii  elder  pupil ;  he  declares,  that  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
French  language,  and  that  all  those  who  had  been  honoured  with  any 
ibare  in  her  education  found  their  labours  very  light,  as  she  possessed 
tptitude  and  fiuthfulness  of  memory,  and  ever  showed  obliging  readiness 
in  complying  with  their  advice.  His  observation  regarding  her  know- 
ledge of  French  is  correct ;  her  French  notes  are  far  superior  in  diction 
to  her  English  letters,  although  in  these  latter  very  charming  passages 
occasionally  occur.  Mary's  instructors  in  drawing  were  two  noted  little 
people,  being  master  and  mistress  Gibson,  the  married  dwarfs  of  her 
gundmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  wedding  is  so  playfully 
celebrated  by  Waller.'  The  Gibsons  likewise  taught  the  lady  Anne  to 
dnw ;  it  has  been  said,  that  these  princesses  had  that  taste  for  the  fine 
vts,  which  seems  inherent  to  every  individual  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
bot  the  miserable  decadence  of  painting  in  their  reigns  does  not  corro* 
borate  such  praise. 

From  the  time  of  their  mother's  death,  the  ladies  Mary  and  Anne 
were  domesticated  at  Richmond  palace  with  their  governess,  lady  Fran- 
cis Villien,  her  daughters,  and  with  their  assistant-tutore  and  chaplains, 
Dr.Iiake  and  Dr.  Doughty ;  their  offices  appear  to  have  been  limited  to 
raligions  instruction.    If  these  divines  were  not  employed  in  imparting 
the  worldly  learning  they  possessed  to  their  pupils,  they,  at  least,  did 
their  utmost  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  strong  bias  towards  the  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England,  according  to  its  practical  discipline  in  the 
leventeenth  century.    Every  feast,  &st,  or  saint's  day  in  the  Common 
Fnyer  Book  was  carefully  observed,  and  Lent  kept  with   catholic 
rigidity.     Lady  Mary  was  greatly  beloved,  before  she  lefl  England,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  old  school  of  English  divinity.    There  was  one  day 
io  the  year  which  the  whole  fimiily  of  the  duke  of  York  always  observed 
at  one  of  deep  sorrow.    On  the  30th  of  January,  he  and  his  children 
and  his  household  assumed  the  garb  of  funereal  black ;  tliey  passed  the 
day  in  fasting  and  teara,  in  prayer  and  mourning,  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Charles  L' 

The  lady  Mary  of  York  was  devotedly  attached  to  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  her  play-fellow  in  infancy,  Anne  Trelawney.  The  lady  Anne, 
likewise,  had  a  play-fellow,  for  whom  she  formed  an  afiection  so  strongs 

■Life  of  queen  Mary  II.  1695. 

'Granger's  Biography,  vol. iv.  p.  119,  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  dwarfs 
of  Charles  L's  court,  contrary  to  custom,  were  good  for  something.  Gibson  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  best  English-bom  artists  of  their  era.  He  was  just 
three  feet  six  inches  in  height;  she  was  a  dwarfess  of  the  same  proportion. 
This  little  couple  had  nine  good-sized  children,  and  having  weathered  the  storms 
of  civil  war,  lived  happily  together  to  old  age.  Little  mistress  Gibson  was 
nearly  a  centegenarian  when  she  died. 

'Deiipatches  of  d'Avaux,  ambasmdor  fVom  France  to  Holland,  corroborated  l^ 
P#>py8.  who  mentions  ^  that  his  master,  the  duke  of  York,  declined  all  ^usineas 
or  pleasure  on  that  day/' 
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y  inttiicnced  her  future  tlesliny.     The  name  of  this  giA 
lings ;  her  elder  sister.  Frances,  had  been  one  of  i' 
r  of  Anne,  duchesB  of  York,  and  had  mflrried  a  cadel  of 
of  Hamilton.    If  the  assertion  of  Sarah  herself  may  be 
I  father  was  the  son  of  an  impoverished  caTalier-baronel, 
a   gentleman ;   yet   her  neareat  female   relative   on 
s  of  the  rank  of  a  servant  maid.'     It  is  a  mystery  « 
|ed   the   fair  Frances  Jennings  to  coort ;  as  for  the  yoiiDger 
jntrndticed  to  her  highness,  the  tittle  lady  Anne  of    [ 
a.  Cornwallis,'  ihe  beat  beloved  lady  of  that  princess.    The 
nices  and  Samh  Jennings  was  possessed  of  an  estate  soffi- 
it  Sundridgo,  near  St.  Albans,  to  make  her  daughters  looked 
r  name  ts  always  mentioned  will)  peculiar  di*- 
in  the  gossiping  memoirs  of  that  day.*    Sarah 
i  taunting  her  Jescendania  in  afier-life, '^affinns  thai  ibe 
It  of  the  dirt  i"  she  was  born  al  a  small  house  at  Holywell, 
i,  on  the  very  day  of  Charles  ll.'s  Restoration,  166fi,  con- 
was  four  rears  older  than  the  lady  Anne  of  York ;  by 
ml.  she  used  to  play  with  her  highness,  and  amuse  her  in 
tnd  thus  fixed  an  empire  over  her  mind  from  childhood. 

!s  Mary  once  told  Sarah  Churchill'  a  little  anecdote  of  their 
Ich  ihey  both  agreed  wm  illuiiraliTe  of  her  Bister  Anne^ 
Vhe  princesses  were,  in  iho  days  of  their  tutelage,  walking 
f  ichmond-park.  when  a  dispute  arose  between  them — wiie- 
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ciror  on  conviction.  But,  after  all,  candour  might  9ug^t  that  the  focus 
ftf  Tisioo  in  one  sister  had  more  extensive  ranj^  than  the  other  —  that 
Mary  wms  long-sighted,  and  Anne  near-sighted.  Indeed,  the  state  of 
lofirring  from  ophthalmia  which  the  lady  Anne  endured  in  her  child- 
kood.  gives  probability  to  the  more  charitable  supposition. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  royal  sisters  to  court  was  by  their  per- 
lonnance  of  a  ballet,  written  for  them  by  the  poet  Crowne,  calleil 
''Caiista,  or  the  Chaste  Nymph,''  acted  December  2,  1 674.  While  they 
were  in  coarse  of  rehearsal  for  this  performance,  Mrs.  Betterton,  the 
principal  actress  at  the  king's  theatre,  was  permitted  to  train  and  instruct 
iheiD  in  carriage  and  utterance.'  Although  such  an  instructress  was  not 
icry  desirable  for  giris  of  the  age  of  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne, 
they  derived  from  her  lessons  the  important  accomplishment  for  which 
both  were  distinguished  when  queens,  of  pronouncing  answers  to  ad- 
ihesses  or  speeches  from  the  throne  in  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,  with 
sweetness  of  mtonation  and  grace  of  enunciation.  The  ballet  was 
nsoiarkable  for  tne  future  historical  note  of  the  performers.  The  lady 
Mary  of  York  took  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Calista ;  her  sister,  the  lady 
Anne,  that  of  Nyphe;  while  Sarah  Jennings  (afterwards  duchess  of 
Mariborough),  acted  Mercury;  lady  Harriet  VVentworth,  whose  name 
was  afterwards  so  lamentably  connected  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
■oath,  performed  Jupiter.  Monmouth  himself  danced  in  the  ballet 
Henrietta  Blague,'  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  maid  of  honour,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  lord  Godolphin,  (the  friend  of  Evelyn,)  performed  the  part 
of  Diana,  in  a  dress  covered  witli  stars  of  splendid  diamonds.  The 
cpOogiie  was  written  by  Dryden,  and  addressed  to  Charles  II.;  in  the 
coane  of  it,  he  thus  compliments  the  royal  sisters : 

**  Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  own  go<Ilike  line. 
Whose  morning  rays  like  noontide  strike  and  shine, 
Whom  yon  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  disfKhM*, 
To  bind  your  friends  and  to  disarm  your  foes/' ' 

The  lady  Anne  of  York  soon  after  acted  Semandra  in  Lee's  Mithridate; 
it  was  a  part  by  no  means  advantageous  to  be  studied  by  the  young 
princess ;  her  grandmother,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  her  ancestress,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  were  more  fortunate  in  the  beautiful  masques  written  for  them 
kf  Ben  Jonson^  Daniel,  and  Fletcher.  The  impassioned  lines  of  Lee, 
iihis  high-flown  tragedies,  had  been  more  justly  liable  to  the  censures 
of  master  Prynne's  furious  pen.  Mrs.  Betterton  instructed  the  princess 
ii  the  part  of  Semandra,  and  her  husband  taught  the  young  noblemen 

'Colley  Gibber's  Apology;  he  says,  queen  Mary  allowed  this  actress  a  pension 
^niog  her  reign. 

*Thi«  young  lady  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  diamond  worth  80/.  belonging 
Ii  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  which  the  duke  of  York  (seeing  her  distress)  very 
kindly  made  good.     (Evelyn's  Diary.) 
-    *Life  of  Dryden,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  mentioning  the  verbal  mistake  by 
Vkidi  Merrick  quoted  the  line — 

*"  Whom  yoti  to  nqtplant  monarchs  shall  dispose,*^ 

■7B.**that  as  the  glorious  nymphs  supplanted  their  father,  the  blunder  prored 
IB  eraendaiion  on  the  original.'' 

^OL.1. —  J7  N 
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larlB  in  ilie  play.     Anne,  arier  she  ascended  the  ihrone, 

:.  Beiienon  a  penBioii  of  £100  per  annum,  in  graliiude  fui 
she  reuderpil  lier  in  the  art  of  elocution.' 

)f  England,  preparatory  to  the  first  commuoion,  was  quilf 

le  pomps  and  vanities  thereof.     lie  signified  ihe  same  to  ilie 
k,  and  asked  his  leave  lo  confirm  the  lady  Mary  when  the 
.     The  duke  replied,  "  The  reason  I  have  not  instructed  my 
my  own  religion,  is  because  they  would  have  been  lakea 
lereforc,  as  1  cannot  communicate  with  ihem  myself,  I  bid 
receiving." '     He,  however,  desired  the  bishop  "  lo  lell  the 
ilher,  wliat  had  passed,  and  lo  obey  his  orders."     The  king 
■Ideal  niece  to  be  cotifirnied,  which  was  done  by  the  bishop, 
nr,  in  aiaie.  at  Whiteliall  Chapel,*  to  the  great  saiinfaeiion  of 
f  England,  who  were  naturally  alarmed  regarding  the  reJi- 
cies  of  the  princesses. 

royal  sisters  poasesi^ed  atiraciions  of  person,  though  of  i 
It  character.     The  lady  Mary  of  York  was  in  person  > 
was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  with  a  clear  complexion. 
>ed  dark   eyes,  dark  hair,  and  an  elegant  outline  of  featutia. 
me  of  Ynrk  reseniblerl  iliG  Hydes,  and  had  the  rouotl  dtt 
I  of  lier  mother,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.     ]□  lier 
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be  played  at  cards  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  being  in  her 
kmei  with  her,  led  the  conversation  to  this  subject,  which  gave  him  poin, 
nd  he  was,  moreover,  apprehensive  lest  it  should  ofiend  the  people 
ady  Mary  asked  him,  ^  what  he  thought  of  it  ?"  ilis  answer  will  be 
MNight,  in  these  times,  far  too  lenient.  ^^  I  told  her,"  he  says,  ^^  I  could 
oC  say  it  was  nit  to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  expedient;  and  I  advised  her 
ighness  noi  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  giving  oOfence.  Nor  did  she  play  at 
iirds  on  Sunday  nights,"  he  adds,  ^^  while  she  continued  in  England."  ' 
[er  tutor  had  not  denounced  the  detestable  habit  of  gambling  on  Sabbath 
ights  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  preveut  a  relapse;  for  he  after- 
rards  deplored  piteously  that  the  lady  Mary  renewed  her  Sunday  canl 
•rties  in  Holland.  It  was  a  noxious  sin,  and  he  onght  plainly  to  have 
old  her  so.  He  could  have  done  his  duty  to  his  pupil  without  having 
be  fear  of  royalty  before  his  eyes,  for  neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  of 
fork,  her  &ther,  were  gamblers.'  Most  likely.  Dr.  Lake  was  afraid  of 
he  ladies  about  the  princesses,  for  the  English  court,  since  the  time  of 
ienry  VHI.,  had  been  infamous  for  the  devotion  of  both  sexes  to  the 
in  of  gambling.  The  lady  Anne  of  York  is  described  by  her  com- 
anion,  Sarah  Jennings  (when,  in  after-life,  she  was  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
tNigh),  as  a  litde  card-playing  automaton,  and  this  vile  manner  of  pass- 
ng  her  Sabbath  evenings  proves  that  the  same  corruption  had  entered 
Jie  soul  of  her  superior  sister. 

When  the  lady  Mary  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  projects  for  her  mar- 
iige  began  to  agitate  the  thoughts  of  her  father  and  the  councils  of  her 
incle.  The  duke  of  York  hoped  to  give  her  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  his 
riend  and  kinsman,  Louis  XIV.  Charles  H.  and  the  people  of  England 
lettined  her  hand  to  her  first-cousin,  William  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
oo  of  the  late  stadtholder,  William  II.,  and  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
)harles  I.  The  disastrous  circumstances  which  rendered  this  prince 
itherless  before  he  was  bom,  have  been  mentioned  in  tlie  life  of  his 
nndmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

William  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  HI.,  elected  king  of  Great 
Britain)  came  prematurely  into  this  world  in  the  first  hours  of  his 
B€>ther's  excessive  anguish  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  was  sur- 
ounded  by  the  deepest  symbols  of  woe,  for  the  room  in  which  William 
ms  bom  was  hung  with  black ;  the  cradle  that  was  to  receive  him  was 
lack,  even  to  the  rockers.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  candles 
rere  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  room  was  left  in  the  most  profound 
arkness.  Such  was  the  description  of  one  Mrs.  Tanner,  the  princess 
f  Orange's  sage-femme^  or  midwife,  who  added  the  following  marvel- 
HI8  tale,  ^  that  she  plainly  saw  three  circles  of  light  over  the  new-born 
rioce's  head,  which  she  supposed  meant  the  three  crowns  which  he 
Aerwards  attained." '  No  jealousy  was  felt  on  account  of  this  prcilic- 
on  by  his  uncles,  the  expatriated  heirs  of  Great  Britain.    James,  duke 

*Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  Janoaiy  9thf  1677,  in  manuscript;  for  the  use  of  which  we 

ire  to  renew  our  acknowledgments  to  G.  P.  Eliot,  Esq. 

'  Memoirs  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

'Birch  MS.  4460.     Pluu     Sampson  Diary,  written  169a,  p.l\. 
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When  William  of  Orange  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  oliK  he 

szili  inhahitetl  iiis  mother's  Palace  of  the  Wood  at  the  Hague,  and  with- 

oui  any  very  settled  discipline  of  instruction,  he  passed  his  days  in  her 

aitinji  with  his  govenie««,  lady  Stanhope,  or  playing  with  the  maids  of 

iir*UMur  in  the  ante- chamber.     A  droll  scene,  in  wiiich  he  participated, 

»  related  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princes$-))alaiine,  afterwards  duchess 

oi*  Orleans.     The  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  grandmother,'  with  whom  she 

Th»  sLayir:?  at  the  Hague,  summoned  her  one  day  to  pay  a  state  visit  to 

ibe  prnicess  of  Orange  and  her  son.     The  princess  Sophia,'  who  lived 

Lieu  with  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  motiier  <jiot  in  the  most  prosper- 

0D$  circumsumces*  as  she  had  made  a  love-match  with  a  younger  bro- 

liier  of  the  house  of  Hanover  ,  tonk  upon  herself  to  prepare  her  little 

niece  for  her  presentation  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  by  saying,  **  Lisette 

Dizabeth  •  take  care  that  you  are  not  as  ?iddy  as  usual.  Follow  the 
queen,  your  grandmother,  step  by  step,  and  at  her  departure,  do  not  let 
ter  have  to  wait  for  you.''  This  exhortation  was  not  needless,  for,  by 
her  own  account,  a  more  uncouth  little  savage  than  the  high  and  mighty 
pnacess  Elizabeth  Clmrlotte,  was  never  seen  in  a  courtly  drawing-room. 
She  replied,  **  Oh,  aunt,  I  mean  to  conduct  myself  very  sagely.^'  The 
princess  of  Orange  was  quite  unknown  to  her,  but  she  was  on  the  most 
iuniiiar  terms  with  the  young  prince,  William  of  Orange,  with  whom 
the  had  often  played  at  the  lu»u.<e  of  the  ((ueen  of  Bohemia.  Hffore 
ihis  pair  of  little  cousins  adjourned  to  renew  tiieir  usual  gambols,  the 
coung  princess  Elizabeth  Ciiarlottc  did  notliing  but  stare  in  the  faire  of 
«iSe  princes>s  of  Orange;  and  as  she  could  obtain  no  answer  to  her  re- 
peated questions  of,  ^  Who  is  that  woman  :''*  she  at  last  pointed  to  her, 
knd  bawled  to  the  young  prince  of  Oranire ;  ^*  Tell  me,  pray,  wiio  is 
that  woman  with  the  furious  long  noser'^  William  burst  out  lauirhing, 
with  impish  glee,  and  replied ;  ^  That  is  my  mother,  the  prnicess- 
royal/- ^  Anne  Hyde,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  seeing  the  un- 
iortunate  little  guest  look  greatly  alarmed  at  the  blunder  she  liad  com- 
milted,  very  good-naturedly  came  forward,  and  led  her  and  the  young 
prince  o(  Orange  into  the  bed-chamber  of  his  mother.  Here  a  most 
fiiriable  game  of  romps  commenced  between  William  and  his  cousin, 
vho,  before  she  began  to  play,  intreated  her  kind  conductress,  mistress 
Anne  Hyde«*  to  call  her  in  time,  when  the  ({ueen,  her  grandmother,  was 
ibout  to  depart.  ^*  We  played  at  all  sorts  of  eames,^'  continues  Eiizubeih 
Charlotte^  ^and  the  time  tiew  very  fast.     William  of  Orange  and  1  were 


pro- 
\      l^r^r.c-e  Ui  her  husband's  title. 

*L:izabetli  Charlotte  spells  the  name  Heydo,  but  it  is  pl»in  t!iHt  tlii>  aiiiiable 

-v.:  f f  iif  noar  who  took  piiy  on  the  gaucherie  of  the  ymiuK  princess,  was  tlie 

c^Qsi-ter  of  Clarendon,  t!ie  future  wife  of  Janie^,  duke  of  York,  and  tlie  motlier 

■'  '•*■'■>  qiieeni-regnant  of  Great  Britain,  for  she  was  at  that  time  in  the  service 

'■■  "-*r  princes*  of  Orange,  or,  as  thai  princess  chose  to  be  callc!.  ;>''P(-i':*:«  royal 

^'  Girai  Britain. 
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in  insianu  tip  1  jumpeil,  and  rushed  into  the  ralan.    The 

?hed  the  princess-royal  very  hard  by  ihe  robe  lo  draw  her 
ft)  sprang  before  her,  and,  baring  made  her  a  very  odd 
larted  afier  the  queen,  my  grandmiiiher,  whom  I  Tollowed, 
,  to  her  coach,  leaving  every  one  in  the  presence-cbaniber 
langhter.  1  knew  not  wherefore." 

1  of  the  princess  of  Orange  with  the  small-pox.  in  Enelaml. 
aeen  mentioned ;  her  young'  son  was  left  an  orphnn  at  uiat 
with  no  better  protector  than  his  ^ndmoiher,  the  dowagei 
ederick.     The  hopea  of  the  young  prince  were  dark  aa<I 
ything  like  resloralioa  to  rvnk  among  the  aovereign-princea 
all   rested  on   the  good-will  and   afleclion  of  his  uncles  in 
111  her  death-bed,  the  princess  of  Oran^  Boletniily  left  het 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  king  Charles.     Several 
in  the  stale  paper  office,  written  in  a  round  boyish  hand, 
n,  contirmine  this  choice,  and  enireating  the  feiherly  pro- 
3  royal  uncles.     There  are  likewise  two  from   his  grand- 
ihe   same  suhjecl,  and   of  condolence,   for  the  loss  of  hii 
y.  princess -royal,  her  danghter-in-law.' 
:es9  dowager  has  been  praised  for  the  education  she  gave 
1.  but  It  had  not  the  least  tendency  to  liberality  or  learoinj. 
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^  phleematk  prince  into  drinking  a  quantity  of  champaflrne,  which 
flew  to  his  head«  and  made  him  more  mad  and  mischievous  than  even 
Backin^ham  himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  joke.  Nothini;  could 
ie«min  the  Orange  prince  from  sallying  out  and  breaking  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  of  the  maids  of  honour,  and  he  would  have  commitr 
led  further  outrages,  if  his  wicked  tempters  had  not  seized  him  by  the 
wrisii  and  ancles,  and  carried  him  strugsrling  and  rairing  to  hi8  apart- 
ments. They  exulted  much  in  this  outbreak  of  a  quiet  and  well-behaved 
prince,  but  the  triumph  was  a  sorry  one  at  the  best.  Sir  John  Reresby, 
who  relates  the  anecdote,'  declares,  **  that  such  an  exertion  of  spirit  waft 
likely  to  recommend  the  prince  to  the  lady  3Iary :-'  it  was  certainly 
more  likely  to  frighten  a  child  of  her  age  into  tits.  At  tliat  time  he  was 
considered  as  the  future  spouse  of  his  young  cousin.  The  prince  left 
Enffiand  in  Febniarv,  1670. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  declares,  in  her  memoirs,  ^  that  she 
fhoold  not  hare  objected  to  marry  her  cousin,  William  of  Orange.^' 
Probably  he  was  not  so  lovingly  disposi-d  towards  his  eccentric  play- 
fellow, for  notwithstanding  his  own  want  of  personal  comeliness,  iliia 
warlike  modicum  of  humanity  was  vastly  particular  regarding  the 
beauty,  meekness,  piety,  and  stately  height  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
aspired.  None  of  these  particulars  were  very  pre-eminent  in  his  early 
phvfellow,  who  had,  instead,  wit  at  will,  and  that  t^pecies  of  merrk'  mis- 
cjiief  called  espieglerit^  sufficient  to  have  governed  him  and  all  his 
heaw  Dutchmen  to  boot.  She  had,  however,  a  ditlerent  destinv,'  as 
the  mother  of  the  second  roval  line  of  France,  and  William  was  lett  to 
fnlni  the  intention  of  his  mother's  family,  by  reserving  his  hand  for  a 
daughter  of  England. 

Previously  to  this  event,  the  massacre  of  the  De  Witts  occurred. 
The  pretence  for  which  outrage  was,  that  De  Ruart  of  Putten,  the  elder 
brother,  the  (pensionary  or  chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  republic,  had 
hired  an  apothecary  to  poison  the  prince  of  Oranee ;'  the  mob,  infuriated 
bv  this  delusion,  tore  the  two  unfortunate  brothers  to  pieces,  with  cir- 
comstances  of  horror  not  to  be  penned  here.  Such  was  the  leading 
event  that  oshered  the  prince  of  Orange  into  political  life;  whether 
William  was  guilty  of  conspiring  the  deaths  of  these  his  opponents,  re- 
mains a  mystery,  but  his  enemies  certainly  invented  a  term  of  repniach 
derived  from  thehr  murder,  for  whensoever  he  obtained  the  ends  of  his 
imbition  by  the  outcry  of  a  mob,  it  was  said  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
hui  -Df  Wilted^  his'enemies.*  Be  that  as  it  inav,  the  De  Witts,  the 
itordy  upholders  of  the  original  constitution  of  their  country,  were 
Btisacred  by  meuis  of  the  fiiction-cry  of  his  name,  if  not  by  his  con- 

^  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby. 

'^be  i5  the  direct  aiice«tre»  of*  the  king  of  the  French.  Louie  Philippe. 

'See  the  chaptef  eatitled,  ^De  Witt  and  his  lok-tiun."  (Sir  William  Templei 
tot.  iL.  p.  '2io.)  The  reader  should,  fauwever,  notice  that  republicanism  was 
*^e  Initimaie  fpoTernueut  in  Holland,  and  thai  William  of  Orange,  ad  an  here- 
•*..vj,ry  ruier  thi^re,  wad  a  usurper. 

*l1il»  term  is  even  used  by  modem  authors :  see  Mackintosh's  History  of  tha 

KcTruutJoo,  (f..  6U3.) 
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?ir  dealhs  inspired  the  awe  of  personal  fear  ia  many,  t 
nd  England,  who  did  not  aliogeilier  approve  of  the  p 
ich  the  liero  of  Nassau  obtained  his  ends, 
d  been  long  diviileil  with  the  violent  contest  for  superia 

French  ami  Spanish  monarchies.     Since  ihe  daya  of 
ssion   of  empire  and   weallh   by  Charles  V.,   ihe   kings 

rather  unequally  airuggied  against   the  powers  of  Sp 

Ihe  empire  of  Germany 

t  wholly  personal  ones,  ainl   ha<l   nothing  to  do  with  ei 
ligion.     William,  who  was  excessively  proud  of  his  I 
Iry,  was   haunted  wiih  an  idea  more  worthy  of  a  poet  1 
;  being  ihe   restoration  of  his  titular  principality,  the 
1  whence  he  derived  his  tide,  the  golden  Auransia  '  of 
,nce,  sealed  on  ihe  Rhone.     William  demanded  the  resi 
i?ity  of  Orange,  from  Louis  XIV,  after  it  iiad  been  resig 

by  ihe  marriage  of  its  heiress,  among  the  fogs  and  frog! 
inlriea.     As  William   of  Orange  relanied  the  title,  and 
of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  as  such  one  of  his  dm 
s,  Louis  XIV,  haJ  no  objection  to  receive  him  aa  a  vas 
.t<e,  and  as  a  kou  wiihal,  if  he  would  have  accepted 
eldest  illegitimate  child,  the  fair  daughter  of  the  beniii 
>-ho  afterwards  marrietl   tlie  fourth   prince  of  the  bl.i 

■K^iholder,  w»s  a  point  which  Charies  II.  and  his  brolher  nevar  (orgtA^ 
vnile  ihey  were  coniesiing  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  thr  repub* 
Lean  iufnioa  which  then  goTerned  Holland.  Sir  William  Temple  clearly 
poinu  oot  three  things  tliat  Charles  II.  had  at  hearuand  which  he  finally 
tftcitd.  First,  for  tlie  Dutch  deets  to  own  his  supremacy  in  the  nar- 
ir«w  seas,  by  striking  their  dags  to  the  smallest  craft  that  bore  the  ban- 
aer  of  England*  which  was  doue«  and  has  been  done  ever  since — thanks 
10  the  victories  of  his  brother.  **  The  matter  of  the  flag  was  carried  to 
iQ  the  height  bis  majesty  Charles  II.  could  wish,  and  the  acknowledge 
Bent  of  lis  dominion  in  the  narrow  seas  allowetl  by  treaty  from  tlie 
Boft  powerful  of  our  neighbours  at  9ea«  which  had  never  yet  been 
nekleti  by  the  weakest  of  them.-^ '  The  next,  tliat  his  nephew  Wil- 
iiuu  who  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  regarded  by  Charles  and  James 
iftctiooaiely  as  if  he  were  a  cherished  son^  should  be  recognised  not 
only  as  ssadtliolder,'  but  hereditary  siadtholder,  with  succession  to  chil- 
dren. Directly  this  was  done,  Charles  made  a  separate  peace  with 
HoUaadi  with  scarcely  an  apology  to  France.'  Next  it  appears,  by  the 
aae  authority/  that  king  Charles  lU  poor  as  he  was,  remembered  thai 
Cceknd  had  never  paid  the  portion  stipulated  with  the  princess-royal, 
kii  aunt ;  he  now  honourably  paid  it,  not  to  the  states  ol*  Holland,  but 
luvied  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  her  orphan  son,  his 
aepbew,  William  of  Orange,  and  this  was  done ;  and  let  those  who 
U/ubt  it,  turn  to  the  testimony  of  tlie  man  who  e£K*cied  it — sir  William 
Temple. 

After  Charles  had  seen  his  bereaved  and  impoverished  nephew  firmly 
efi^>iished  as  a  sovereign  prince,  with  his  mothers  dowry  in  his  pocket 
'iO  render  him  independent,  he  recalled  all  his  subjects  fighting  under 
'ibe  banners  of  France,^  and  gave  leave  for  the  Dutch  and  their  allies 
the  Spaniards  and  their  geneialissimo,  his  nephew  William,  to  enlist  his 
ssbjects  io  tlicir  service  against  France.  Great  personal  courage  was 
oottinly  possessed  by  William  of  Orange,  and  personal  courage,  before 
B«  Moloch  centuries  gradually  blended  into  the  sweeter  sway  of  Mam- 
was  considered  tanuunount  to  all  other  virtues.     In  one  of  the 


'^ir  Wilijam  Temple's  Leners,  rol.  L  p.  250,  e<lition  of  xocclvii. 

*Ibtd.  pp.  247,  252.  25S.  261. 

'Ib  ibe  Alias  Geoirraphicus,  toI.  L  p.  &1  1.  **  there  it  an  abstract  of  the  de* 
auMU  of  ihe  king  of  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  after  the  last  great 
xt'ie  cf  Solebaj,  gained  by  bi«  uncle  Jaxne»  duke  of  York.  Article  VI  *-That 
^ae  prince  of  Orange  and  his  posterity  shail  heiicefonA-ard  enjojr  the  sovereignty 
flf  fbe  Ubited  ProvinceSf  that  the  prince  an<i  his  heirs  should  ibrerer  enjoy  the 
ainBibet  of  geoeraL  admiral,  aikl  stadtbolder."  Tliat  this  clause  might  entrench 
sane  iibeities  of  Holland,  is  undeniable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  redeemed  the 
^ffunisc  made  by  Charles  to  his  dying  sister  ■*  reji^rdtng  the  restoration  of  her 
flrpt^n  son  as  stadtbolder,  with  fiir  greater  power  than  his  ancestors  had  ever 
cloyed."  Koching  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  lo  truth  than  tlie  per« 
fetat^  mnenkm  of  the  anthors  of  the  last  century,  that  Charles  II.  anJ  his 
im^n  up  pic  Mod  their  nephew,  inttf>l  of  being  what  they  were,  his  indulgent 


*Tcnple'f  Memoin,  p.  251. 

'Temple's  Meoioin,  p.  250.     Party  historians  have  taken  advantage  of  tliese 
fighting  OQ  both  sides,  to  make  the  greatest  confusion  at  this  eia. 
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\  battles,  afier  the  fiirinus  sirire  had  commenred  between 
d  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  prince  of  Orange  re- 
ei~shoI  in  ihe  arm  ;  his  loving  Duichmfn  groaned  and  re- 
iheir  young  ^neral  took  off  his  liat  with  the  woimded 
■ing  it  about  his  head  to  show  hia  arm  was  not  broken, 
on  to  renew  the  charge.  Another  anecdote  of  William's 
field  is  not  (|uite  bo  pleaaanl.  In  his  lost  battle  of  .Mont 
si  Pulch  regiment  peiiinaciou sly  retreated.  The  priate 
d  ihem  to  iFie  charge,  till  they  utterly  Heil,  and  carried 
m  lo  the  mam  body.  The  (hminulive  hero,  howeref, 
lie  Frencli  and  hi«  own  Dutch  in  his  unwilling  transit. 
iwardly  Dutchman  he  slashed  in  the  fare,  exelaimine. 
marquerai  au  tnoins  ajia  de  it  ptndrrj"  "  Rascal !  I  wfll 
thee,  at  least,  that  I  may  hang  thee  afterwards,"  This 
the  perpendicular  of  the  sublime  trnmewhat  to  the 
III  abunl  cruelty,  as  well  as  an  imprudent  sally  of 
here  was  no  glory  gained  by  slashing  a  man's  face, 
much  of  a  poltroon  not  to  demolish  him  on  such  prorti- 

:iah  subjects  who  studied  the  art  of  war  under  Wi!- 
rince  was  generalissimo  for  Spain,  was  the  renowned 
rhouse,  who  afterwards  made  his  crown  of  Gresl 
Ai  the  bloody  battle  of  Senefle,  Claverhouse  saved  the 
e  from  death,  or  from  what  the  prince  would  have  likwl 
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prince's  stables,  and  tossed  the  contents  of  the  purse  among  the  Dutch 
grooms.* 

Most  persons  suppose  that  William  of  Orange  had  to  bide  the  ambilioua 
attack  of  Louis  Xlv.,  in  1674,  single-handed.  A  mistake:  he  was  the 
general  of  all  Europe  combined  against  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  who  sat  looking  on,  and  very  much  in  the  right;  seeing 
the  Roman  Catholic  power  of  France  contending  with  the  ultra-papist 
states  of  Spain  and  Austria;  the  last  charopionized,  forsooth,  by  the 
voung  Orange  protestant,  whose  repeated  defeats,  however,  had  placed 
FlaucJers  (the  usual  European  battle-ground)  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
Louis  XIV.;  for  William  of  Orange,  with  more  bravery  than  was  need- 
ful,  was  not  quite  so  great  a  general  as  he  thought  himself.  His  situa- 
tion now  became  most  interesting ;  for  his  own  country  was  forthwith 
occupied  by  the  victorious  armies  of  France,  and  every  one  but  himself 
gave  him  up  for  lost.  Here  his  energetic  firmness  raises  him  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  the  hero,  which  he  was,  although  he  has  received  a  greater 
share  of  hero-worship  than  we  think  his  due.  He  was  not  an  injured 
hero ;  he  had  provoked  the  storm,  and  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
most  culpable  of  papist  states.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  heroic  struggle  mainUiined  by  the  young  stadtholder  and 
his  faithful  Dutchmen ;  how  they  laid  their  country  under  water,  and 
succesfifully  kept  the  powerful  invader  at  bay.  Once  tlie  contest  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  William  was  advised  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
yield  up  Holland  as  the  conquest  of  Louis  XIV.  ^^  No,''  replied  he,  ^  I 
mean  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  A  speech  alone  sufficient  to  render  his 
memory  immortal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  arduous  war  with  Fnmce,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Seneffe,  William  of  Orange  was  seized  with  the  same  fatal  disease  which 
had  destroyed  both  his  &ther  and  his  mother  in  the  prime  of  their  lives^ 
The  eruption  refused  to  throw  out,  and  he  remained  half  dead.  His 
physicians  declared,  that  if  some  young,  healthy  person,  who  had  not 
had  the  disease,  would  enter  the  bed^and  hold  the  prince  in  his  arms 
for  some  time,  the  animal  warmth  might  cause  the  small-pox  to  throw 
out,  and  the  hope  of  his  country  might  be  saved.  This  announcement 
produced  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  attendants  of  the  prince ; 
even  those  who  had  had  the  disease  were  terrified  at  encountering  the 
infection  in  its  most  virulent  state,  for  the  physicians  acknowledged  that 
the  experiment  might  be  fatal.  One  of  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
a  young  noble  of  the  line  of  Bentinck,  who  was  eminently  handsome, 
resolved  to  venture  his  safety  for  the  life  of  his  master,  and  volunteered 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  which,  when  tried,  was  completely 
successful.  JBentinck  caught  the  disease,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
life ;  for  many  years,  he  was  William's  favourite  and  prime  minister. 

Soon  after  William's  recovery  from  this  dangerous  disease,  his  royal 
uncles,  supposing  the  boyish  thirst  of  combat  in  their  nephew  might 
posisibly  be  assuaged  by  witnessing  or  perpetrating  the  slaughter  o(  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  (the  victims  of  the  contest  between  France  and 

*  Memoirs  of  6iz  Kwen  Camcroii,  published  by  the  Maitloiul  Clulv^  VV*  ^*^ 
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J'wmhe  eleguitlr  tenned  his  matrimoniil  proposals,  would  be  dolr 
ttinsmhscd  to  his  oocle,  both  as  friend  and  anibaj*sador,  and  that  the 
^ofDts  on  which  he  ealled  a  consultation  woold  be  quoted  as  sufficient 
ipdoffT  for  his  preTiom  brutality.  ^  He  wished^^  he  said.  **  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  person  and  disposition  of  the  young  lady  Mary ;  for 
thoo^  it  wrmld  mot  pass  in  the  world  ( i.  e.,  that  the  world  would  not 
pwe  him  credit  for  such  delicacy  j  for  a  prince  to  seem  concerned  in 
those  particulars,  yet  for  himself,  he  would  tell  me  without  any  sort  of 
iftciatioo  that  ke  was  so,  and  to  such  a  decree,  that  no  circumsunces 
of  fortone  and  interest  would  engage  him  without  those  of  person,  espe- 
fiilly  thoee  of  himiour  and  disposition,  {wteaming  temper  and  prineiptesJ) 
As  for  himself^  he  might  perhaps  not  be  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  life  with 
— he  was  sure  he  should  not  to  such  wires  as  were  generally  in  the 
courts  of  this  age ;  that  if  he  should  meet  with  one  to  gire  him  trouble 
II  home,  "^twas  whiit  he  shnmldnU  be  able  to  bear,  who  was  like  to  hare 
aougfa  abroad  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Besides,  after  the  manner  in 
which  ke  was  resolred  to  lire  with  a  wife— which  should  be  the  rery 
best  he  could — he  would  hare  one  that  he  thought  likely  to  lire  well 
with  him,  which  be  thought  chiefly  depended  on  her  disposition  and 
edncadoQ ;  and  that  if  I  (sir  William  Temple)  knew  anything  particular 
in  these  points  of  the  lady  Mary,  he  desired  I  would  tell  him  freely.^ ' 
Str  William  Temple  replied,  **  that  he  was  rery  glad  to  find  that  he  wn» 
resolred  to  marry  ;'^  and  afier  some  compliments,  assured  him.  ^  of  his 
own  obaerration  he  could  say  nothing  of  the  temper  and  principles  of 
the  lady  Mary,  but  that  he  haid  heard  both  his  wrife  and  sister  speak  with 
all  adrancage  of  what  they  could  discern  in  a  princess  so  young,  and 
■ore  from  what  they  had  been  told  by  her  goremess,  lady  Villiers,  for 
whom  they  had  a  particular  friendship,  and  who,  he  was  sure,  took  all 
the  care  that  could  be  in  that  part  of  her  education  which  fell  to  her 
dtare."* 

Who  would  hare  beliered  that  the  first  exploit  of  the  young  prince, 
~-then  making  such  proper  and  sensible  inquiries  regarding  the  temper 
ad  principles  of  his  wedded  partner,  with  such  fine  sentiments  of  wed- 
ded felieiqr  oo  a  throne^ — should  be,  to  corrupt  the  daughter  of  this 
pifciiiesB,  the  constant  companion  of  his  wife,  and  subject  her  to  the 
wmdi  of  such  a  companionship  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  ?  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  good  man,  beliered  most  guilelessly  all  that  the  hero  of 
Nasaao  chose  to  instil,  thus  proceeds : '  ** After  two  hours'  discourse  on 
this  subject,  the  prince  of  Orange  concluded  that  he  would  enter  cm  this 
pBisait"' — that  is,  propose  forthwith  for  his  cousin  Mary.  ^  Fie  meant 
10  write  both  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  to  beg  their  hyom  in 
it,  and  their  leare  that  he  might  go  orer  into  England  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  He  requested  that  my  wife,  lady  Temple,  who  was  returning 
ipon  my  prirate  aflairs  in  my  own  country,  should  carry  and  delirer 
nth  his  letters  to  his  rojral  uncles,  and  during  her  stay  there,  should 
mdcaroor  to  inform  herself  the  most  particularly  that  she  could,  o(  all 
te  coocemed  the  person,  humour  and  dispositions  of  the  young  prin- 

'Tmiplei  M*-moir«,  toI.  ii.  pp.  335,  336.  •IbiJ.  p.  33*1 
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r  three  days  of  this  discourse,  ihe  young  pritiee  of 
Lhi  hb  Idlers  lo  lady  Temple,  and  ehe  wcdi  directly  to 
I  them,  "  She  left  me,"  said  Sir  Willinni  Temple,  "  prepw- 
Ireaty  of  Nimegueii,"  where,  by  ihe  way,  the  Dutch  and 
I  equally  desirous  of  peace,  although  William  of  Orange 
',  in  behalf  of  hia  Spanish  master,  fui  full 

e  of  Oiang-e  was  belter  able  to  negotiate  for  a  wife,  having 

1 675,  who  had  possession  of  the  "  Palace  in  the 

inilies  of  dowagerhood  at  the  Hague.    This  pria- 

Lrkable  for  a  gorgeoUE  economy;  she  had  never  more  than 

per  annum  revenue,  yei  ahe  was  entirely  served  in  gnid 

lium  Temple  enumerates  her  wale r-boi lies  of  gold,  iht 

let,  of  gold,  and  al)  her  gold  cisterns;  ererylhing  lliie 

Lager  touched  was  of  that  adorable  and  adored  meiid.    Ii 

Bperhaps,  for  young  Mary,  that  her  husband's  grandmother 

Ibcfore  her  ariival.     It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  vouaj 

I   all   the  gold   moveables.     WilliBiu   had   a  bad   habit  of 

y  all  the  precious  metala  he  could  appropriate,  in  battles 

riie  "plenishing"  al  Whitehall,  although  only  of  silver, 

p,  and  departed  on  the  rarae  bad  errand,  in  the  last  yean 

1  of  1677  being  concluded,  the  Orange  hero,  havin; 
n  person  lo  seek  the  hand  of 
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"nft  -viwn  ht  »  not  pmooallv  arqoainied ;  bat  vitfa  mcfa  kiadnu 
«nitf  s  bM^  and  Ikfii&f  iouimcv  aooo  fra.«  established. 

TT^  fouDt  id  Oiingr  ns  renr  kiiuly  nceived  by  kinf  Charles  aad 
iar  du&ft  fff  Tofiu  wjtto  boih  stroTe  to  enter  into  diseosfions  of  bo«i- 
JBK.  anucii  ^ner  vere  bocb  sar]>nsed  and  direned  to  obeerre  bov  dex- 
iBymHUT  ijff  arcaded.  -*  So  kiof  Charies.*^  say*  Temple*  bade  me.  -*  Lnd 
on:  tbe  raaaoa  cf  n.**  The  pnnee  of  Orange  told  oie.  -  be  mas  resolved 
21'  mat  xk«  joailf  pdnocM  before  he  entered  into  a&in(«  and  to  proceed 
JD  tkuc  bidcve  ^  other  a&irs  of  the  peace.*^  The  iact  was.  be  d^  doc 
BBt  10  jnake  poaee.  hot  to  play  the  inipafisiooed  loTer  as  well  as  he 
BDoid.  and  ^ikfiam  her  bon  ibe  good  namre  of  bis  nncle  Charles,  and 
IDBC  xnaa  so  his  aJlJanre  vith  the  protestant  heiress  of  England,  to  fc*rce 
iae  naniDiBaBee  id  the  var  with  France.  He  could  not  afiect  being  in 
Mmi  wish  htf  consn  before  be  saw  her;'  and  for  this  happine«««  he 
flipvcic  no  amch  iaipaxieiice.  that  bis  uncle  Charles  said  ^laoghi  ri£  Lke 
k  ^iiidJus-fiochiQg  peraoD  as  be  vas.  ai  a  delicacy  which  would  hare 
hsn  mcas  gwpertabie  if  it  had  been  real  .  be  supposed  -  his  whims 
BmK  be  tinmnaitd;"'  and.  leaving  Xewmarket  some  days  before  his 
■rimancm.  he  escorted  the  Change  to  WhiiebalL  and  preseniexi  him  as 
a  aunnr  lo  his  hir  aieee. 

**  Tiie  inoce."  proceeds  his  friend  Temple.  ^  upon  the  sifht  r,f  ihe 
prmoeas  Manr.  was  so  pleased  with  her  person.*  and  all  thc««  sat-.?  of 
aanii  a  *  hnmciur  as  had  been  descnbed  to  him.  that  be  imme^li^ielT 
aaoe  iiis  soil  lo  the  king,  whirh  was  Terr  well  receired.  and  a?4«^:.**<d 
Vi.  no:  wjik  this  cooduiotu  that  the  terms  of  a  peace  abroad  mi£^:  tint 
ut  tgrfitd  c«i  betveen  tbcm.  The  pnnre  of  Orange  excos«^  hii:i«el£. 
mat  sucL  -  he  must  end  bis  marriage  before  he  began  t}^te  peace  tre&iy  :^ 
aiiBUcf?  he  (ifrmf<i  mamage  and  peace  incompaul'le.  he  did  r.^-'*.  &.:^ 
inc  titt  t^^fmtvmkn  though  perfectly  cocsifient  with  his  usual  ix>f-&«'jres. 
vae  iMft  TBTT  mixable  to  the  lorer-Iike  impauence  be  aft-cied.  -  His 
iIiKft.*  he  grtnrlcd.  «*  would  be  apt  to  belk-re  he  had  made  ihi5  m&'xh 
c  iheir  oatHm  and,  ibr  his  pan.  be  would  nerer  sell  his  honour  f<.*T — a 


T^  fEBdcBaalike  speech  availed  not.  and  the  king  contisiiec  so 
aambve  Sar  sfarae  or  (oar  dars.  ••  that  mv  lord  treasurer  (Danbv  &rji!  1 
ksBB  lo  dovfaa  the  whole  business  woe  Id  break  upon  this  puncUiUKT' 
an  air  i^jdiiam  Temple,  adding  :*  ''Aboot  that  lime  I  chance^i  lo  g  >  to 
tat  prince  ai  mppa^  and  found  him  in  the  worst  humour  I  trti  nw; 
it  iicdd  ae. "  thai  he  ref«ntcd  coming  intc*  Engiaud.  and  res'iJTcd  that 
jut  vmltd  stay  bm  two  days  longer,  and  trjeri  be  gcoe.  if  the  king  coo- 
HSDBC  m  1^  JBiad  he  was.  of  ueaiing  of  the  peace  before  be  was  niar- 
sbL  tna  fibaft  hctfore  he  wenu  the  king  iLurt  choose  how  ihey  'hoold 
hn:  hesmE&er.  5br  he  was  sure  it  must  be  e iiLer  like  the  *  gTea'.«s:  friends 
« ibe  greaaeat  eBemie*.*  and  desired  me  *  u*  lei  his  maje^y  k?>ow  so 
lOQ  mcinuBf-  *Bd  give  him  an  account  of  what  he  shoulJ  say  i^pcMi 


'Bt-  di£  jucc  TtaLiT  carp  it*  Mux.  b«au*e  bf  !i**iii:*i  Ufr  r:irr,fiar,  •:-^  E-rA-'urA 

* 3 faiif»it  *  Jifrenncttri!.  Tc»u  ii- },p-. -418*.  *•'.',  '  lUi  «l:..d..  ;■   ■S-Jc 
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was  abunilanily  insolent,  even  Ruppoein^  William  owed  no 
uncle  ihan  according  to  ihe  general-history  vertion ;  bui 
him  raised  from  the  dust,  loaded  with  benefits,  and  pal  in 

assume  this  arrogant  tone, — undeniable  facts,  allowed  eieo 
pen  of  Temple.— tlie  hero  of  Nnsssu  assumes   ihe  ugly 

behaved  humour. 

asy  Charles,  who  let  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  hare 
,  that  plagued   him   into  complianee,  was  the  very  person 
!uch   airs   had  their  intended  effect.     Sir  William' Temple 
unieaied  to  his  sovereign  this  polite  speech  of  deliance  in 
ice,  Charles  replied,  after  listening  with  great  atieniion. 
er  )'et  was  deceived  in  judging  of  a  man's  honesty,  by  his 
1  am  not  deceired  in  the  princess  face,. he  is  the  hone^lest 

'emplc,  and  tell  my  brother  so,  anil  that  it  is  a  thing  1  am 
'     "1  did  so,"  continues  sir  William  Temple,  "and  the 
k  seemed  at  first  a  little  surprised;  but,  when  I  had  done, 
king  shall  be  obeyed,  and  1  would  he  glad  if  all  his  eub- 
learn  of  me  to  ohey  him.     1  do  tell  him  my  opinion  Tery 
ill   thing?;  but.  when   I  know  his  positive  pleasure  nn  t 
liim.""    "From  l!ie  tinke  nf  York  I  weni,"  cnniinua 
the  ptinee  of  Orange,  and   told   him   my  story,  which  he 
at  first   believe;  but  he  embraced  me,  and  told  me  1  had 
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of  ihe  hand  of  his  beautiful  >Iarv  Court  ^n**in  ha!  iJ»*clar»»il  thai  ihf 
«;:  of  riie  prince  of  Orange  wa-  a.-?  unacreptabie  lo  her  a«*  lo  her  faUier« 
inc  that  her  heart  was  aIrea<Jy  given  to  a  ha[Kj!«nme  vuun^  .Srotrri  lord. 
-"•1  vrir>m  her  father  w^uld  ra:h«rr  have  leyinuetl  her.  tNan  on  his 
Eephew.  How  the  po<^ir  bride  approved  of  the  mairh.  i!«  a  p^iint  that 
aoae  of  these  diplomatist.'*  think  it  worth  while  tii  inf niton  :  for  her 
manner  of  receiving  the  new«,  we  mu<i  refer  to  the  unprintetl  pages  oi 
iier  conridential  friend  and  tutor.  Dr.  Like. 

Tr.e  announcement  was  made  to  Marv,  Octuber  21  :  -That  dav/' 
vr/je^  Dr.  Lake,'  "*the  duke  of  York  dined  at  Whitehall,  and  after  din- 
aer  came  to  Sl  Jameses  which  was  his  famdv  resilience  ;  he  led  his 
*v:e«t  daojrhter,  the  ladv  Marv.  into  her  closet,  and  tf)ld  her  of  the  mar- 

^  mm 

ra^  designed  between  her  and  the  prince  of  Orange-  whereupon  her 
h:f*ir:es«  wept  all  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  followmg  il3\y.  The  same 
Mining,  the  marriage  wa<9  formally  announcf^il  in  the  privy  council ;  iha 
^3ic?  of  York  assuring  the  members  of  it.  -  that  however  he  was  repre- 
ses'ird  abroad,  be  did  herein,  and  would,  in  all  his  actions,  endeavour  to 
ensure  the  security  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  would  never 
hinder  his  children  from  being  etiucated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
En-iiand.  which  caused  great  joy  in  the  council/  The  next  day.  the 
zr.sv  council  came  to  congraiulate  the  yet  weeping  bride ;  and  lord- 
coanceilor  Finch  made  her  a  complimentary  speech.  It  appears  that  the 
rnnce  shared  in  these  congntuUiion*.  and  wa*?  by  her  side  when  they 
▼ere  made.  The  day  after,  the  judges  compiimonted  and  congratulated 
-•5eir  a!?}ancefJ  highnesses — lurd  justice  Rami^ford,  speaking  to  my  Imly 
M»rv  m  the  name  o(  the  r^t.  after  which,  thev  all  ki<!»efl  her  hand.""* 
Th*  poor  princess  had  several  deputations  to  receive  on  (h'l.  24,  in 
wajpanv  with  her  betroth**d.  Th^'se  were  the  lord-mavor  and  alder- 
men.  the  civilians  of  Doc  tors' Common?,  an'l  the  commercial  companiea 
'^t  her  father  had  founded :  she  had  to  listen  to  «peerht;?»  cungratula- 
'£rT  on  an  event  for  whirh  her  heart  wa^  opprtsserl,  and  her  eyes  still 
•vT^arcin?.  The  citizens  jpive  a  zrand  feast,  to  show  ihfir  loval  jov  at 
tne  pure  protestantism  of  this  alliance,  on  the  29ih  of  October.^  when 
ier  fiigSness.  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  laily  Anne,  and 

c/ -i.?  i!**i»  CI  York  Vj  'h**  Or^'.i^  rr.aTi.h^  [jz  .[,t)-!r-\.'r,y  -;,  ari.:,.t--a:'r.  ii.-iZ  the 
7:iin.2'  a.:/  Mary  sh-*.ul  1  adT-Tt  in  !.-[C3i!ii-.r,.  a::  i  rr*  ^'j-^t  v.-  z-  .  lit  »!.•»  r-.-^overy 
::' h-fr  --nith,  ro  'h^  ^i<^:h*  ct*  B«  L.rV-n.  wh*ri  *\,^  •lirui'i  S*?  -»-;/'■<'.  ripr-n.  a'lil 
aa-Tifti:  .:.rei:':.y  to  lue  'Jaiiphin  ;  ar.it  he  prnn-.i-nei  le-wry  bjl-rrnV'-ri  «if  ..-r  :.iith, 
VL'i  -iiat  vie  pDtu-stanti  in  Fmao**,  w  Ii-iriiour  tiit*  «luii*:  -.f  V-j.-*.  •  [,;i'-ion  lur 
a.  *trv»rri.  *houi<l  l»ave  unM*ua'  privL.'*:^''*-*.  N-:*:ier  :;»■*  -iij**?  r.«ir  ::i-  ».!.'/ w>^re 
t  ircftiir  a.-*  crn«ndr.z  in  th«5  5«.'h^rrir.  .-triori.-r  T.<»r-ion  i*.  -  rhat  L.un  \IV, 
war  •:!«  vake  -i:*  Veo'lOrn^  ar.-l  a  «pi«*ri.li':  eniba-?y  to  Cn^ion.  f.r<'ip«.-=iri/  ro  che 

:u£*  11  Y  .-*  Vj  i'tai  or  iiiilnap  th"  prir.'T'?**.  \j\'.  ti.at  Chari—?  II.  ua-  av-^r-.©  to 
'se  *?r.-T  *.  an.i  had  her  zuarU  «!ouh  et!.  ar.l  erent  prr^'ajitions  raken.  ami 
ira«h*'i  hrw-  rrarrykfij  her  auii-ioriy  to  th**  prir-e.        ("'j^ret  History  of  VVhit^ 

^. .  7ci    :.  I-iT^.j     T'uerc  is  no:  a  parti-'ie  of  :l.i«  rai-i  oorrriljoratetJ  by  iloc* 

^*T.ra-7  iii-irr,ry. 

L***.  M?.  Diary.     Sir  William  Temple  u*e4  nearly  the  iame  words. 
'•^^-     VS.  IHa-y. 
*L:'-  ot'  Mary  iL  1»^:C'5.     P»ih!i*he'J    at    the    Harrow,   in   Feet  street.     Sii 

Ftlj  :4  '.■•..ip..ii  ■:orri.:.r:i»cevl  Lia  .uavf  ntl'.y  nn  tUat  day. 

l9*  '     O 


■,  the  (lufhess  of  York,  witnessed  the  civic  procesuon 

e  of  sir  Edward   Waiilo,  in  ClieiipMile,  where   lliey  mi 

■ipy  of  Elate ;  and  BAerwurds  pariouk  of  ilie   banquet  si 

was  appninled   for  the   prince  of  Orange^s   birlh-day, 

ov.  Jill,  O.S.     How  stanled  would  have  b<?en  ilie  per- 

inbled  round  ihe  aliar,  dressed  in  ihe  bride's  bed'fliainber. 

palace,  could  ihey  have  looked  forward,  and  been  swart 

o  happen  on  the  eleveiiili  anniversary  of  that  dale ! '  There 

1  the  lady  Mary's  bed-chamber,  at  nine  o'clock  ai  oJahi, 

<si»t  at  (he  ceremony;  Kin^  Charles  II,,  his  queen  Ca- 

Lc  of  York,  and  his  yonng  duchess,  Mary  Beatrice  ot' 

as  then  hourly  expected  lu  bring  an  heir  to  Eniriaiiil; 

e  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  Complon,  bishop  of  Londou, 

lecepior,  who  perfurinpd  the  ceremony,  were  all  thai  were 

llie    marriage    being  strictly   priTate.     The   olScnl 

all  these  difiiuguished  personages  were,  neveriheless,  aiJ- 

■ig.  altogether,  a  group  sufficiently  large  for  nuptials  m  i 

ire  than  waa  wished  by  the  sad  bride.    King  Charles 

and  overbore  her  dejection  by  hia  noisy  joviality. 

e  bride  and  bridegroom  lo  the  aliar,  by  saying  to  Complon. 

lop,  make  ail  ihe  haste  you  can !  \en  my  eisier,  the  Aacbea 

should  bring  ns  a  boy,  and  then  the  marriage  will  be  di»- 

was  a  slight  hint,  that  he  saw  which  way  the  hopes 
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that  time,  breaking  cake  and  drinking  possets,  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  assisted  at  the  marriage.  King  Cliarles  drew  the  curtains  wiih  his 
own  royal  hand,  and  departed,  sliouting,  ^  St.  George  for  England.'^ 

The  next  morning  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  his  favourite,  fientinck, 
sent  his  princess  a  magnificent  gift  of  jewels  to  the  amount  of  £40,000. 
The  lord  mayor  came  with  congratulations  to  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange,  and  the  same  routine  of  compliments  from  the  high  officials 
that  had  waited  on  the  princess  previously,  now  were  repeated  to  her 
on  account  of  her  marriage. 

This  protestant  alliance  was  so  highly  popular  in  Scotland,  that  it  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  and  quaint  festivities,  being  announced 
with  great  pomp  by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  town 
31ercat-cro6s,  which  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  embellished  with  an 
arbour  hung  with  many  hundreds  of  oranges.  His  grace,  with  the  lord 
provost,  and  as  many  of  the  civic  magistrates  and  great  nobles  as  it  could 
hold,  ascending  to  this  Hymeneal  temple,  entered  it,  and  there  drank  the 
good  healths  of  their  highnesses  the  prince  and  princess,  next  of  their 
royal  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  then  the  queen's,  and 
last  of  all  the  king's,  during  which  the  cannon  played  from  the  castle, 
all  the  conduits  from  the  cross  ran  with  wine,  and  many  voiders  of 
sweetmeats  were  tossed  among  the  people,  who  were  loud  and  long  in 
their  applauses.  Great  bonfires  5vere  kindled  as  in  London,  and  the 
popular  rejoicings  were  prolonged  till  a  late  hour.' 

Two  days  afier  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  actually  disinherited  of 
her  expectations  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  birth  of  a  bro- 
ther, who  seemed  sprightly  and  likely  to  live.  The  prince  of  Orange 
had  the  compliment  paid  him  of  standing  sponsor  to  this  unwelcome 
relative,  when  it  was  baptized,  November  8th.  The  lady-governess  Vil- 
liers  stood  godmother  by  proxy,  for  one  of  her  charges,  the  young  prin- 
cess Isabella. 

The  ill-humour  of  the  prince  of  Orange  now  became  sufficiently 
visible  to  the  courtiers ;  as  for  his  unhappy  bride,  she  is  never  mentioned 
by  her  tutor  Dr.  Lake,  excepting  as  in  tears.  She  had  when  married, 
and  for  some  days  afterguards,  an  excuse  for  her  sadness,  in  the  alarming 
illness  of  her  sister  lady  Anne,  whom  at  that  time  she  passionately 
loved.  Lady  Anne  is  not  named  as  being  present  at  her  sister's  nuptials, 
an  absence  that  is ,  unaccounted  for,  excepting  by  Dr.  Lake,  who  says,' 
^  Her  highness  the  lady  Anne,  having  been  sick  for  several  days,  ap- 
peared to  have  the  small-pox ;"  she  had  most  likely  taken  the  infection 
when  visiting  the  city.  ^  I  was  commanded,"  added  Dr.  Lake,  ^  not  to 
go  to  her  chamber  to  read  prayers  to  her,  because  of  my  attendance  on 
the  princess  of  Orange,  and  on  the  other  children ;"  these  were  lady 
Isabella,  and  the  new-bom  Charles,  who  could  have  dispensed  with  his 
spiritual  exhortations.  "This  troubled  me,"  he  resumes,  "the  more 
because  the  nurse  of  the  lady  Anne  was  a  very  busy  zealous  Roman- 
catholic,  and  would  probably  discompose  her  highness,  if  she  iiad  an 

thoir  bridal  chamber.     Horace  Walpole  fully  confirms  the  same  by  his  a^comt 

of  the  posscti*  ai  the  wedding  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  0*'''^t^(^  IM. 

«  Life  of  Mary  II.  1695.  •  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Nov.  7. 
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Hlierefnrc,  N'ovember  1 1  ih,  I  waited  <m  the  lady-goverr.**". 
Villiers.l  and  suggested  this  lo  her;  slie  baiie  me  'lio  what 
Bill  liille  aaiisfied  with  what  she  said  to  me,  I  addrMsed 
t  bisho|)  of  London,'  who  commanded  me  lo  wait  con- 
■  highness  lady  Anne,  and  lo  do  all  suiiable  offices  minis- 
en  t  on  me." 

il  tenderness  of  ihe  duke  of  York  had  enjoined,  that  all 
n  mnsi  bp  cut  off  between  his  daughters,  lest  the  infeclioii 
of  small-pox  should  be  communicated  to  the  princes*  ol 
he  had  amicipaied  how  fatal   il  was  one  day  to  be  lo  her. 

see  Ihe  princess  of  Orange.    "  I  thought  it  my  duly,"'  he 
I  went  lo  her  highness  lady  Anne,  lo  lake  my  leare  of  the 
designed  to  depart  for  Holland  with  her  husband  th«  Fri- 
Mrcflived  her  eyes  full  of  teara,  and  herself  very  disconso- 
for  her  sister's  illness,  but  on  account  of  ihe  prince  urging 
'  her  re.°idence  to  Whitehall,  to  which  the  princess  would, 
be  persuaded."     The  reason  ihe  prince  wished  to  quit  St. 
leraiise  the  small-pox  was  raging  there  like  a  plague;  be- 
r,  ihe  lady  Villiers,  and  several  of  her  father's  household, 
g  with  this  fata!  disorder;  bui  ihe  disconsolate  bride  chose 
s  rather  llian  quil  her  father  one  hour^  before  she  had  lo 
r  nnwekome  banishment 
ied  his  reasoning  powers  lo  convince  the  princess  of  Orange 

■  ABT    II. 
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^  At  three  oVlock^  I  went  to  the  lady  Anne,  and,  considerinf  her 
&lefnper«  found  her  rery  well,  without  headache,  or  pain  in  her  back, 
H  ferer.  I  read  prayers  to  her."  This  was  on  Sunday,  November  the 
llth.  the  princess  of  Oianj^  having  been  married  a  week.  Not  with- 
fCaading  all  the  remonstrances  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  danger  of 
ia&ction,  the  bride  carried  her  poinu  and  clave  to  her  paternal  home,  at 
Sl  James's  palace,  to  the  lafft  moment  of  her  stay  in  England.  >Iean- 
i.  the  duke  of  York  kept  her  from  seeing  her  sister  Anne,  who  be- 
won*  from  day  to  day,  as  the  disease  approached  its  climax. 

^  Her  highness,  hdy  Anne,**  says  Dr.  Lake,'  ^  was  somewhat  giddy, 
lad  very  much  disordered ;  she  requested  me  not  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
commended to  me  the  care  of  her  foster-sister's  instruction  in  tlie  pro- 
testaat  religion.  At  night,  f  christened  her  nurse^s  child  Mary.'^  This 
vas  the  catholic  nurse,  of  whom  Complon,  bishop  of  I»ndon,  ez- 
pk cased  so  much  apprehension :  how  she  came  to  permit  the  church  of 
England  chaplain  to  christen  her  baby  is  not  explained.  The  fifteenth 
of  November  was  the  queen's  birth-day,  which  was  celebrated  with 
doable  pomp,  on  account  of  her  niece^s  marriage.  From  Dr.  Lake,  it 
u  inpossible  to  gather  the  slightest  hint  of  the  bridal  costume,  or  of 
any  particular  of  the  dress  of  the  bride,  excepting,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness atured  herself  for  that  ball  very  riclily,  and  wore  all  her  jewels. 
She  was  very  sad ;  the  prince,  her  husband,  was  as  sullen,  he  never 
^»ke  to  her  tlie  whole  evening,  and  his  brutality  was  remarked  by 
every  one  there.  Yet  the  artists  and  the  poets  of  England  had  com- 
bioed  to  make  that  evening  a  scene  of  enchantment  and  delight.  All 
ftemed  replete  with  joy  and  mirth,  excepting  the  disconsolate  Mary, 
who  expected  that  she  should  liave.  before  she  retired  to  res U  to  doflT 
her  courtly  robes  and  jewels  and  embark  on  board  the  yacht  that  was 
to  lake  her  to  Holland.  On  this  account,  the  officials  of  the  hoiinehold 
of  her  &ther.  and  those  of  her  own  maiden  establishment,  in  England, 
vece  permitted  to  kiss  her  hand  at  th^  ball,  and  to  take  leave  of  her 
abkh  they  did,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.' 

The  epithalaminm  of  this  wedlock  was  from  the  pen  of  the  courtly 
meran.  Waller,  and  was  sang  that  night : — 


Aj  once  the  lioa  bonejr  gave 
Got  cf  the  fttxonf  lucii  sweetoets 
cmme, 

A  rofal  hero'  no  lest  brave 
Piotliwed  this  tweet — this  lovely 


1 


To  ber  the  prince'  tbat  did  oppose 
Gaai'*  mij^hty  ««rDies  in  the  field, 

lad  Hoiiand  from  prcTailing  foe« 
Coa'A  «o  well  free — himself  does 

yield. 


Not  Belgia's  fleets  (hi^  high  cominaod) 
Which  triumph  where  the  sun  does 
rise. 
Not  all  the  force  he  leads  by  land. 
Could  guard  him  from  her  conquer* 
iog  ejes. 

Orange  with  youth  experience  has, 
In  action  youns,  in  council  oil. 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was — 
Brave,  wary,  provident  and  bold. 


'  Uke's  MS.  Diary. 
'  Jam^s  doke  of  Torfc. 
*  ViiliaiD  of  Orange. 


•Ibid. 

'  3Iary,  his  daughter. 


/ill,  wisJon 


1 

rice  bnppy  pair!  so  nc«t  alliad  I 

n  Kiyal  blomi  bdiI  lirloe  loo,       •      | 


Dndo." 


night  setting  in  easterly,  gave  the  poor  bride  a  re- 
i  coiiBequence,  remained  by  the  patenial  side  all  the 
^Teniber  tlie  19th,  in  the  home-palace  of  Su  Jamea.  The 
he  wiuii  did  not  aaieliorale  the  temper  of  her  husbanil ; 
ively  impatient  of  remaining  in  England  lo  witness  ihv 
r  fesiiviiies,  danciug,  and  rejoicine.  "This  day,"  wys 
.e  cuuri  began  to  whisper  ol'  the  sullenness  and  clownith- 
iicc  of  Orange ;  it  was  observed,  that  he  took  no  notice 
.  ihe  play,  nor  did  he  come  to  see  her  at  St.  James  die 
ir  deparliirc."  Dr.  Lake,  and  the  indignant  household  of 
it  Si.  Janies'a,  we  see,  blamed  this  conduct  as  unprorukeil 
lat  the  prince  was  not  angry  without  cause  ia  obvioas: 
exasperaied  at  ihe  unwelcome  birth  of  Mary's  young 
nut  inclined,  as  his  marriage  bargain  was  much  depre- 
lo  lose  the  beauty  of  liia  young  bride  as  well  as  bcr 
IS  displeased,  and  not  uniustly,  at  lier  obstinacy  in  con- 
inr  lil'e  and  charms  of  person,  surrounded  by  ilie  infec- 
e  of  Si,  James. 

I,  the  duchess  of  York,  and  espe- 
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of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  her  eodfather;'  the  illness  of  Mrs. 

Treiawney^s'  fatjier  and  uncle*  as  also  31  rs.  Whitens  daiit^erous  iilness, 

vho  was  appointed  to  attend  tlie  princess  of  Orange  in  ilolUnd.     God 

prpserre  her  highness,  and  make  her  voyage  and  abcxle  there  pros- 

^rousT" 

The  wind  blew  westerly  on  the  moniing  of  the  19ih  of  NoTember, 
aiui«  io  consequence,  all  was  early  astir  in  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and 
&.  James,  in  preparation  for  the  departure  of  tlie  Orange  bride  and  bride- 
poom.  The  princess  took  leare  of  her  beloved  home  of  St.  James, 
and  came  to  Whitehall  palace,  as  early  as  nine  in  the  morning,  to  bid 
fcrewell  to  her  royal  aunt,  queen  Catherine.  Mary,  when  she  ap- 
proached, was  weeping  piteously,  and  her  majesty,  to  comfort  her, 
**iold  her  to  consider  how  much  better  her  case  was  than  her  own ;  for 
vhen  she  came  from  Portugal,  she  had  not  even  seen  king  Charles.^' 
*^Buti  madame,'  rejoined  the  princess  of  Orange,  **  remember,  you  came 
ii/o  England,  /  am  going  out  of  England.**^ 

*^The  princess  wept  grievously  all  the  morning.'^  continues  Dr.  Lake.^ 
'^She  requested  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  to  come  often  to  see  the 
hdy  Anne,  her  sister,  and  to  accompany  her  to  the  ciiapel,  the  first  time 
fbe  appeared  there.  She  also  left  two  letters  to  be  given  to  her  sister 
aiioon  as  she  recovered.  What  a  contrast  in  this  Kinder  heart-clinging 
to  her  family,  to  Mary's  conduct,  after  ten  yean»'  companionship  with 
the  partner  to  whom  her  reluctant  hand  had  been  given  r 

The  wind  was  fair  for  Holland,  the  tide  served,  the  royal  barges  were 
B  waiting  at  Whiteludl  stairs,  and  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York 
were  ready  with  half  the  nobility  and  gen ir>'  in  London,  to  accompany 
the  princess  and  her  husband  down  the  river  as  far  as  Eriih,  where  the 
Mai  party  were  to  dine.^  Here  Mary  took  a  heart-rending  farewell  of 
lier  father  and  uncle,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  embarked  at  Gravesend 
with  her  husband  and  suite,  in  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  several  English 
lad  Dutch  men-of-war  being  in  attendance,  to  convoy  the  gay  bark  to 
Holland. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Nat  Lee,  describes  the  embarkation,  in  his  poem 
on  the  marriage  and  departure  of  the  princess  of  Orange ;  and,  as  he 
declares  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  it  is  possible  that  the 
puiies  grouped  themselves,  according  to  his  lines ;  but  it  is  as  evident 
ihat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  ilie  princess  Anne ; 
ibat  must  have  been  kept  from  the  public,  for  he  supposes  that  she  was 
present  The  following  are  tlie  best  of  the  lines  of  this  now-forgotten 
historical  poem : — 

Hail,  happy  warriorf  hail!  wliose  arms  have  won 
The  fiiirest  jewel  of  the  English  crown  1 

'^heMon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  Nov.  0th.  and  was  biiripfl  at  Crojr 
^  on  Nov.  iCth,  by  the  tide  of  archbi:ihop  Whiigifl,  at  his  own  deitirft. — Dr. 

'Anne  Trelawney,  the  favourite  maid  of  honour  of  the  princeM  Mary,  wa« 
^\\  her  two  years  after  in  Holland. — 2^idney  Diary. 
*  Dr,  Lake:  Diary,  Nov.  16.  «  Ibid. 

*Dr.  Lake,  Ukewise  Eohard. 
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Hail  prineeH  hail,  thou  &irest  of  thy  kind. 

Thou  shape  of  angel  with  an  angel's  mindl 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  hark  I  'tis  rumoured  that  this  happjr  pair 
Must  go— the  prince  for  Holland  does  declare 
1  naw  them  launch — the  prince  the  princess  bore, 
While  the  sad  court  stood  crowding  on  the  shore; 
The  prince  still  bowing  on  the  deck  did  stand. 
And  held  his  weeping  consort  by  the  hand, 
Which,  waving  oA,  she  bade  them  all  farewell, 
And  wept  as  if  she  would  the  briny  ocean  swelL 
"Farewell,  thou  best  of  fathers,  best  of  fViends!" 
While  the  grieved  duke^  with  a  deep  sigh  oommenda 
To  Heaven  his  child,  in  tears  his  eyes  would  swim, 
But  manly  virtue  stays  them  at  tlie  brim. 
** Farewell,"  she  cried,  "my  sister!'  thou  dear  part, 
The  sweetest  half  of  my  divided  heart 
My  little  love !"  Her  sighs  she  did  renew : 
"  Once  more,  oh  heavens,  a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Part  1  must  I  ever  lose  tliose  pretty  charms  f  * 
Then  swoons  and  sinks  into  the  prince's  arms. 

This  is  somewhat  fustian  and  common-place ;  and  the  theatrical  fare- 
well to  the  lady  Anne,  the  sheer  invention  of  the  poet.  Other  thoughts 
were  working  in  the  brain  of  Orange,  than  those  surmised  by  Nat  Lee. 

The  duke  of  York  ought  to  have  seen  his  son-in-law  safely  out  of  the 
kingdom,  for,  before  William  of  Orange  actually  departed,  he  contrived 
to  play  him  one  of  the  tricks  by  which  he  finally  supplanted  him  in  the 
affertions  of  the  English  people.  The  wind  changed  by  the  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  had  dropped  down  to  Sheerness;  it  baffled  the  mariners,  and 
remained  contrary  for  thirty  or  forty  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  lime, 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  sent  an  express  to  entreat  the  prince ^and 
princess  to  come  down  the  river  and  remain  with  them  at  Whitehall; 
instead  of  which,  they  went  on  shore  at  Sheerness,  and  were  entertained 
by  colonel  Dorrell,  the  governor.  The  next  day,  November  the  23df 
they  crossed  the  country  to  Canterbury,  the  princess  being  only  accom- 
panied by  lady  Inchiquin  (one  of  the  Villiers'  sisters),  and  a  dresser; 
the  prince  by  his  favourites,  Bentinck  and  Odyke.  Here  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  took  place;  one  contemporary  witness  vouches,  ^  that 
his  authority  was  no  other  than  the  mouth  of  archbishop  TiUotaon  him- 
self— from  whose  narration  it  was  written  down.''*  ^The  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  when  they  arrived  at  an  inn,  in  Canterbury,  fouiid 
themselves  in  a  destitute  condition,  for  want  of  cash,  as  they  had  been 
unkindly  and  secredy  thrust  out  of  London  by  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  York,  from  jealousy,  lest  the  lord-mayor  should  invite  them  to 
a  grand  civic  feasi.^  The  prince,  to  relieve  his  wants,  sent  Bentinck  to 
represent  them  to  the  corporation,  and  beg  a  loan  o(  money." 

*Tlic  (Juke  of  York,  her  father. 

•The  princc.^M  Anne.  Leo  evidently  supposes  that  she  vms  present,  instead  ol 
beiiiK  as  t^hv  really  was,  on  a  bed  of  hickf»r.«<>  at  ^t.  James's  palace. 

'Erliard's  Ai>i)fii<lix  and  Tindal's  Notes  to  Kapin — the  latter,  a contemporvyi 
a<l(U  many  a^'^'ravatin;;  circuinbtHnoei^,  all  fal.-«e. 

^That  they  had  already  been  to  Uiid  grand  A^ast,  Oct.  20;  see  Dr.  Lake  ami 
the  Gazette. 
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It .  18  very  plain,  that  the  corporation  of  Canterbury  considered  the 
whole  application  as  a  case  of  mendicity  or  fictitious  distress,  for  the 
request  was  denied.  However,  there  happened  to  be  present,  Dr.  Tillot- 
ion,  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  who  hurried  home,  gathered  together  all 
the  plate  and  ready-money  in  guineas  he  had  at  command,  and,  bringing 
them  to  the  )nn,  begged  an  interview  with  M.  Bentinck,  and  presented 
them  to  him,  ^  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  serviceable  to  theur 
highnesses,'^  entreating  withal,  ^that  they  would  quit  a  situation  so 
unworthy  of  their  rank,  and  come  to  stay  at  the  deanery,  which  was 
usually  the  abode  of  all  the  royal  company  that  came  to  the  city." ' 
The  prince  accepted  the  plate  and  money  with  warm  thanks,  but  de- 
clined going  to  the  deanery.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  presented,  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  princess.  In  this  hospitable  transaction,  no  blame  caa 
be  attached  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  whose  conduct  was  becoming  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  church  he  had  entered.'  Why  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not 
request  a  loan  or  supply  by  the  express  that  his  uncles  affectionately 
sent  to  invite  him  back  to  Whitehall,  instead  of  presenting  himself  and 
his  princess  in  a  state  of  complaining  mendicity  at  Canterbury,  is  incon« 
sistent  with  plain  dealing.  As  he  had  been  paid  tlie  first  instalment  of 
tlie  40,000/.  which  was  the  portion  of  the  princess,  his  credit  was  good 
in  England,  and  he  might  have  obtained  a  supply  of  money,  sufficient 
for  a  few  days,  at  an  inn,  from  his  friend,  the  prime  minister,  Danby. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  birth  of  the  young  brother  of  Mary  had  rendered 
tliis  ambitious  politician  desperate,  and  he  was  making  a  bold  dash  at 
obtaining  partisans,  by  representing  himself  as  an  ill-treated  person. 
Nor  were  his  efibrts  ultimately  fruitless,  if  the  following  statement  of  a 
contemporary  be  correct — and  all  circumstances  corroborate  it.  ^^  By 
this  accident.  Dr.  Tillotson  begun  ttmt  lucky  acquaintance  and  corre- 
•pondence  with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  as 
afterwards,  advanced  him  to  an  archbishoprick." ' 

*  TbU  feature  of  the  story  is  preserved  by  Birch,  the  biographer  of  Tillotson, 
and  not  by  Echard  or  Tindal. 

*Dr.  Tillotson  is,  from  tlie  period  of  this  adventure,  intimately  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  princess  of  Orange ;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility, 
tlie  following  abstract  of  bis  previous  life  is  presented.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
clothier,  of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  who  was  a  strict  puritan  at  the  time  of  John 
Tillotson's  birth,  and  became  a  furious  anabaptist,  which  he  remained,  even 
aftfir  his  ion  had  conformed  to  our  church,  on  her  restoration  to  prosperity. 
John  Tillotson  was  born  Oct.  23,  1630 ;  he  became  a  learned  and  eloquent  man, 
he  was  good-tempered,  and  raocb  beloved  in  private  life.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
to  gather  from  his  biography,  whether  he  had  been  a  dissenting  preacher,  but  as 
it  is  certain  that  he  preached  before  ordination,  doubtless  ho  was  so.  The  reli- 
gion of  Tillotson,  before  the  Restoration,  was  of  that  species  professed  by  ind»> 
pendents  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Socinians.  He  was  chaplain  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Prideaux,  attorney-general  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tillotson 
subjtequcntly  married  Ebina  Wilkins,  a  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  When  up 
wards  of  2000  conscientious  non-conformists  forsook  their  livings,  rather  tliar 
comply  with  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  our  church  actually  gained 
John  Tillotson,  who,  being  possessed  of  great  eloquence,  attained  rapid  prefer 
ment,  until  he  is  found  dean  of  Canterbury,  in  1677.  This  aocount  is  abstractad 
firom  Dr.  Birch's  Biography  of  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

"Rapin's  Hist  of  England,  Iblio,  yoL  iL  p.  683. 
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low  II  oil  itie  Holland  coast,  and  went  direct  to  the  11 
h  was  remarked,  that  the  princess  of  Orange  was 
board  who  did  not  suffer  from  sea-sickness.' 

The  princess,  besides  the  lady  Inchiquin  (Mary  V 
panied  by  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Villiers ;  the  mother  * 
late  governess,  expired  of  the  smallpox  at  St  James^ 
prince  of  Orange  had  finished  his  mysterious  transact 
i'he  princess  had  likewise  with  her,  in  the  capacity 
Mary  Wroth,  or  Worth,  a  relative  of  the  Sidney  fami 
girls  disquieted  her  married  life.  Both  the  unmarriec 
than  herself,  and  she  was  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  her : 
maturer  charms.  The  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  love 
liers,  and  scandal  was  likewise  afloat  relative  to  him  a 
who  subsequently  married  his  favourite,  Bentinck. 
expressed  by  lady  3Iary  Worlley  Montague,  and  like 
were  both  her  acquaintances,  how  it  was  possible  fc 
to  rival  the  princess  Mary  in  the  heart  of  her  spc 
although  a  fine  woman,  had  not  a  handsome  face, 
myself  and  talk  of  squinting  people  before  her,^'  say 
nal,  ^  and  the  good  lady  squints  like  a  dragon." 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  princes 
Hounslardyke  palace,  the  states-general  of -Holland  sc 
Dinter  to  compliment  her  and  the  prince,  and  to  kno 
it  would  be  seasonable  for  them  to  offer  their  congra 
manner?"  The  prince  and  princess  did  not  mak< 
into  ttie  Hague  until  December  the  14th,  so  long  i 
preparing  their  formalities,  which  were  perpetrated 
magnificence.  Twelve  companies  of  burghers  were 
under  their  respective  ensigns;  and  the  bridge  of  the 
with  green  garlands,  under  which  was  written  a  I 
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Bavinf  passed  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  foar-«nd-twenty  Tir^ns, 
ibt  vdked  two  and  two  oo  each  side  their  highnesses^  coechf  singing 
md  sttewing  green  herbs  all  the  way.  When  their  highnesses  caoie 
bdbre  the  town-house,  they  passed  through  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned 
with  foliage  and  groiesco  work,  with  the  anus  of  both  their  higlinesses, 
ad  orer  them,  two  hands,  with  a  Latin  motto  thos  rendered  in  English : 

*  What  Halcyon  airs  thi*  rojal  Hjrmen  sings. 

The  Olire  branch  of  peace  her  dower  she  brings.** 

b  the  Hoogstraet  they  pasted  under  another  triumphal  arch,  with  this 
■Kiipuon : 

*  To  the  Baarian  cooit,  with  HeaTen's  best  smiley 
Approach,  fiur  guest,  and  bless  this  happy  pile.'* 

h  the  ereniDg,  Mary  was  welcomed  with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks, 
■  which  were  represented  St.  George  on  horseback,  fountains,  pyramids, 
cades,  tnomphal  chariots,  Jupiter  and  Mars  descending  from  the  skies, 
a  Hon.  a  duck  and  a  drake  (emblematic,  we  suppose,  of  ditches  and 
fiU .,  Ukewise  castles,  fiower-pois,  and  a  Tariety  of  other  derices,  in 
hoaoor  of  this  auspicioos  alliance.  The  next  day,  the  keer  Van  Ghent, 
and  a  variety  of  other  keers^  whose  Dutch  names  would  not  be  of  much 
■terest  to  British  reader?,  complimented  their  highnesses  in  the  name 
of  the  states-general,  which  compliment  was  soon  after  repeated  by  the 
Mtfes  in  a  body.'  Though  3[ary^s  chief  residence  and  principal  court 
ii  Holland  was  at  the  Hague,  yet  she  had  sereial  other  palaces,  as  Loo, 
HoGnfbrdvke,  and  Dieren. 

It  deserves  notice  that  king  Charles,  when  he  communicated  the  mar- 
riigr  to  the  French  ambasi^ador,  mentions  bis  niece '  in  his  official  des- 
patch as  the  princess  3Iary.  In  earlier  times  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  title  of  princess  was  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
ike  reigning  sovereign,  if  she  had  a  brother  in  existence.  Dr.  Lake, 
icmarking  on  the  unbounded  popularity  of  this  marriage  in  England, 
leclares  ^  there  were  no  gloomy  countenances  at  court,  excepting  Baril- 
Iai,  the  French  ambassador,  and  Bennet,  lord  Arlington."  Louis  XiV. 
took  the  marriage  heinously ;  for  many  months  he  would  not  be  recon- 
akd  to  his  cousin-german^  the  duke  of  York ;  ^  for,''  wrote  he  to  that 
prince,  ^  yon  have  given  your  daughter  to  my  mortal  enemy.''  This 
was  not  the  hall  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for  lord  Dartmouth  records  an 
Mecdote  that  the  duke  of  York,  on  firat  hearing  of  this  marriage,  or 
ferfaanif  after  seeing  the  tearful  agonies  of  Mary,  when  she  heard  her 
Ueful  sentence  of  consignment  to  her  cousin,  remonstrated  with  his 
brodier  by  a  confidential  friend,  reminding  his  majesty  that  he  had  so- 
kmnly  promised  never  to  give  away  Mary,  without  he,  her  father,  gave 
bis  full  consent  to  her  marriage.  ^  So  I  did — it's  true,  man !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  with  his  characteristic  homonr ;  ^  but,  odd's  fish,  James  wmst 
consent  to  this  f 

>  Life  of  Kary  II,  1695. 

•  Dalrjmple  •  Appendix.    Barillon*s  BespatchesL 
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CHAPTER  IL 

^Convalescence  of  lady  Anne — Her  fotber  breaks  to  her  the  departure  of  her  sister 
— Takes  possession  of  her  sister's  apartments  at  St.  James's — Death  of  her 
bfwther — News  of  the  princess  of  Orange— Relapses  into  Sunday  card-playing 
• — Princess  attends  dissenting  preachings— First  communion  of  lady  Anne— 
Her  strange  conduct— Anne  s  fiiTourite  lady,  Mrs.  Com wal lis,  banished — ^Anne  s 
love  for  Mrs.  Churchill — Princess  of  Orange,  her  court  at  the  Hague — Her 
chapel  and  Dr.  Hooper — Prince  of  Orange  persecutes  her  religion — Objecu  to 
her  books — His  unfaithfulness  to  her — Princess  takes  leave  of  her  huslMind— 
Visit  of  her  step-mother  (Mary  Beatrice,  duchess  of  York)  and  lady  Anne — IlK 
ness  of  the  princess — Her  father  and  his  consort  visit  her — Her  tender  parting 
witli  them — Her  conjugal  troubles — Liberties  taken  by  the  princess's  maids  of 
honour — Princess  and  D'Avauz  (French  ambassador) — Princess  causes  Renn 
to  marry  Mary  Worth  to  Zulestein — Rage  of  the  prince-^lnsults  Dr.  Kenn — 
Princess  entreats  him  to  stay — Seclusion  of  the  princess — Residence  of  the 
lady  Anne  at  her  micle*s  court  —  Her  prospects  of  the  succesvion — Suitors- 
Prince  George  of  Hanover  (George  I.) — His  visit  to  her — His  retroat — Morti- 
fying reports — Her  anger — Visits  her  father  in  Scotland— Her  love  for  lord 
Muigrave — Marriage  of  Anne  with  prince  George  of  Denmark — Appoints  Mrs. 
Churchill  to  her  household — ^Excessive  love  for  her — Her  letters — Lr^nely  hfe 
of  the  princess  of  Orange — Palace  restraint — Mourning  on  the  annivor:>ary  of 
Charles  I.  s  death — Insults  of  her  husband  on  that  day — Her  grief — Forced  to 
hear  sermons  from  her  father's  calumniator,  Jurieu — Final  subjugation — En- 
largement from  restraint — Attentions  to  Monmouth — Her  gaiety — Affronted  by 
the  British  envoy  (Mr.  Chudleigh) — Demands  his  recall— Skates  and  dances 
with  Monmouth — News  of  her  uncle  s  deatli  (Charles  II.) — Accession  of  her 
father  (James  II.) — His  letters  to  her  and  her  husband — Dr.  CovelTs  refiort 
of  the  princess's  ill-treatment — Deep  grief  of  the  princess — Her  father's  remarks 
on  tlie  feud  with  Dr.  Covell — Departure  of  the  princess's  favourite  maid.  Anna 
Trelawney — Sympathy  of  the  princess  for  the  suffering  French  protestant*-* 
Conjugal  alarms  of  the  princess — Solicits  body-guards  for  the  prince — William 
Penn  sent  ambassador  from  her  father — Princess's  sharp  answer  to  him— 
Prince  of  Orange  requesu  a  pension  for  her — James  II.  refuses. 

The  royal  yacht  that  had  attended  the  princess  of  Orange  and  her 
liusband  to  Holland,  returned  to  England,  December  1st,  bringing  iht 
intelligence  of  their  safe  landing.  Two  days  afterwanl,  ^  the  lady  Anne 
went  forth  of  her  chamber,"  her  servants  all  rejoicing  to  see  her  so  per- 
fectly recovered ;  she  directly  went  to  see  her  step-mother,  the  duchesi 
of  York,  who  was  not  recovered  from  her  confinement'  The  duke  of 
York*  had  daily  visited  the  lady  Anne  in  her  sick-room,  and  every  day 
he  sent  from  thence,  in  her  hearing,  a  message,  as  if  to  the  princess  of 

*  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Deo.  1st 
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Onuige,  to  know  how  she  was,  that  her  sister  might  suppose  she  wa« 
still  ill  England  :  the  duke  heing  apprehensive  lest  the  loss  of  tlie  prin- 
cess migiit  give  a  fatal  turn  to  the  illness  of  his  beloved  Anne,  he  had 
therefore  commanded  the  departure  of  the  bridal  party  to  be  kept  a  pro- 
founil  secret  from  her.  The  day  that  the  news  came  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  princess  of  Orange,  the  duke  of  York  himself  undertook  to  break 
to  the  lady  Anne  the  fact  that  her  sister  was  actually  gone,  which  he 
expected  to  prove  heaVt-rending  to  her ;  perhaps  he  was  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  vivacity  of  the  sisterly  affection,  for  the  lady  Anne  "  look 
the  intelligence  very  patiently.'**  *  A  week  afterwards,  she  removed  from 
her  own  suite  of  apartments,  and  was  ^iven  possession  of  those  at  St. 
James's,  that  had  belonged  to  her  sister? 

The  lady  Anne  had  previously  requested  Dr.  Lake  to  return  thanks 
to  God,  in  her  chamber,  for  her  recovery,  and  at  this  service  had  given, 
u  her  offering,  two  guineas  for  distribution  among  the  poor.'  This 
modest  gift,  as  a  thank-offering  for  mercies  received,  is  probably  an  in- 
stance of  the  very  obscure  point  of  the  offertory  of  our  church,  acconl- 
ing  to  its  discipline  before  the  revolution;  for  the  princess  had  not  com- 
pleted her  fourteenth  year,  and  we  find,  by  Dr.  Lake's  testimony,  that 
she  had  not  yet  communicated.  The  day  on  which  she  thus  religiously 
celebrated  her  recovery  was  an  awful  one,  for  her  governess,  lady  Fran- 
ces Villiers,  expired  of  the  same  malady  from  which  she  was  just  con- 
valescent. Dr.  Lake  makes  no  mention  of  the  grief  of  Anne  for  this 
loss,  but  merely  observes,  that  in  the  early  part  of  December,  all  the 
court  were  gossiping  as  to  who  should  be  the  successor  of  lady  Frances 
Villiers.  The  king  made  choice  of  lady  Clarendon.  The  death  of  the 
infant  brother,  whose  birth  had  so  inopportunely  interfered  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  Orange  honeymoon,  took  place  on  December  12th. 
The  demise  of  the  young  prince  rendered  the  princess  Mary  again  heir- 
ess-presumptive to  the  British  throne ;  the  lady  Anne  appeared  at  St. 
James's  chapel  four  days  after,  perfectly  recovered. 

The  earliest  intelligence  from  Holland  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  gave 
great  pain  to  her  anxious  but  too  timid  tutor.  Dr.  Lake,  who  thus  ex- 
presses his  concern  at  her  relapse  into  her  former  evil  habit  of  Sunday 
card-playing:  ^I  was  very  sorry  to  understand  that  the  princess  of 
Grange,  since  her  being  in  Holland,  did  sometimes  play  at  canis  upon 
the  Sundays,  which  would  doubtless  give  ofllence  to  that  people."  *  He 
then  mentions  his  efforts  to  eradicate  that  bad  custom  of  the  princess  in 
England,  which  he  had  thought  were  successful,  since  she  had  abstained 
from  the  wrong  he  had  pointed  out,  for  two  years.  How  soon  the 
princess  of  Oranffe  returned  to  this  detestable  practice  may  he  judged, 
since  she  only  left  England  the  28th  of  November,  and  Dr.  Lake  records 
her  Sunday  gamblings,  January  9th,  scarcely  six  weeks  afterwards.  He 
seeais  astonished  that  she  did  not  require  his  services  as  her  chaplain  in 
Holland,  or  those  of  Dr.  Doughty,  who  had,  with  him,  been  her  chap- 
lains and  assistant  tutors  for  so  many  years.    The  inveteracy  of- the 

>  Dr.  Lake'!  MS.  Diary,  Dec.  4th.  •  Ibid.  Dec.  10th,  •  Ibiil.  Nov  59th. 

*  Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  Jan.  9tti.     Tliis  has  already  been  quoted,  at  the  time  when 
*be  princess  was  guilty  of  this  sin. 
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prince  of  Orange  as  a  gambler,'  and  the  passion  of  his  princess  for  card- 
plaving,  combined  with  the  certainty  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  churcii 
of  England  clergymen,  might  have  been  the  reason.  Dr.  Cox  and  Dr 
Lloyd  were  the  chaplains  who  accompanied  her  to  Holland,  where,  al 
first,  on  account' of  the  enmity  of  the  prince  to  the  church  of  England 
no  chapel  was  provided,  although  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  luui 
been  stipulated  for  the  princess.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  recalled  by  the  end  of 
January;  he  had  greatly  displeased  the  primate  of  the  church  of  England^ 
by  sanctioning  the  princess's  frequenting  a  congregation  of  dissenters  al 
the  Hague.  It  had  been  more  consistent  with  his  clerical  character,  if 
he  had  induced  her  to  suppress  her  Sunday  gambling  parties.  Dr.  Lake 
was  further  informed,  that  the  princess  had  grown  fat,  but  looked  very 
beautiful.' 

Just  before  Easter,  the  young  princess  Anne  was  confirmed  in  royal 
slate,  at  tht  chapel  of  Whitehall,  by  her  preceptor,  Compton,  bishop  of 
London ;  her  first  communion  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday ;  her  tutori 
Dr.  Lake,  gives  the  following^  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  she  conducted  herself.  ^  Being  Easter-day,  for  the  first  time,  the 
lady  Anne  received  the  sacrament ;  the  bishop  of  Exeter  preached  at  St. 
James's  ^chapel),  and  consecrated.  Through  negligence,  her  highnetf 
was  not  mstructed  how  much  to  drink,  but  drank  of  it  (the  cup)  thrice, 
whereat  I  was  much  concerned,  I'-^t  the  duke  of  York,  her  father,  should 
have  notice  of  it."* 

The  gross  negligence  of  which  Dr.  Lake  complains,  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  preceptor  of  the  princess,  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
whose  thoughts  were  too  busy  with  polemics  to  attend  to  the  proper 
instruction  of  his  charge.  The  unseemly  conduct  of  the  princess  on 
this  occasion  reflects  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  on  the  prelate,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  prepared  her  for  the  reception  of  this  solemn  rite, 
and  on  whom  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  ordinary  devolved, 
on  account  of  her  father's  unhappy  secession  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  is  apparent  that  Compton  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  of  reading  and  explaining  to  his  royal  pupil  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  verses  21  and  22,  or  ihii 
startling  violation  of  the  reverential  decorum  practised  and  enjoined  by 
the  church  of  England,  could  not  have  occurred. 

In  the  comment  made  by  Dr.  Lake  on  this  incident,  the  timidity  of 
his  disposition  is  at  once  apparent,  and  very  reprehensible.  He  is  dit- 
gusted  with  the  mistake  of  the  young  communicant — not  because  it 
was  wrong,  but  lest  her  Roman-catholic  father  should  be  informed  of  it 
Likewise  tlie  reader  may  observe  he  is  troubled  at  the  relapse  of  lh« 
princess  of  Orange  into  her  former  sins,  of  passing  the  Sabltath  at  the 
card  table,  not  because  he  allowed  that  it  was  sin,  but  lost  the  Dutch 
people  might  be  offbnded  at  it!  !     Few  persons  have  any  salutar}*  in- 

*  Soe  varinii!!  pa9«apps  in  I-Amberty.  wlio  montionp  the  onommns  lo««»9  or  tpoM 
of  liis  princp  nt  the  bns^ot-mbli* ;  but,  like  most  foroijrner*.  without  llie  plijrhicrt 
i(\pn  that  ^n'-h  orinducrt  was,  at  tho  s«amo  limo,  evil  in  it«olf.  ami  lamentably  p<t" 
nicioii!*  as  r>xnrii|)l('  to  an  imitative  pco|ile  like  tlie  £>igli>h. 

MV.  Lak('>  M>.  Diary,  Jan.  28.  'Ibitl.  Manb  3l»L 
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iwoce  OTcr  the  hearts  and  characters  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whose 
iiprehen.«ion  of  wrong  does  not  sprini^  from  loftier  molii'es.  Tel  he 
kid  dooe  his  dutjr  more  conscientiously  than  any  other  person  to  whom 
tbe  edurmtion  of  these  princesses  was  committed ;  he  had  reprovef]  the 
bd  habits  of  his  pupils  sufficiently  to  give  lasting  offence  to  them. 
Although  he  lived  to  see  each  of  them  queen-regnant,  and  head  of  the 
dnurh,  they  left  him  with  as  little  preferment  as  he  had  recei\-ed  from 
tfieir  fiither  and  uncle ;  had  he  told  them  the  truth  with  the  unshrinking 
iramesH  of  Kenn  or  Sancrofu  they  could  but  have  done  the  same.' 

Notwithstanding  the  error  into  which  the  young  communicant  had 
Alien,'  Dr.  Lake  wrote  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  **  to  inform  her  that 
htu  sister  had  received  the  holy  sacrament,"  as  if  the  lady  Anne  had 
conducted  herself  so  as  to  edify,  instead  of  disgusting  every  one. 
igiin.  he  was  blameable,  since,  if  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance 
ke  disliked  to  the  princess,  a  sister  could  liave  reprehended  the  untor- 
tnate  mistake,  with  delicacy  and  afiection. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  recommended  as  the  princess  of  Orange's  almoner 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  was  a  primitive  apostolical  man, 
gicmtly  attached  to  tlie  church  of  England,  according  to  its  discipline, 
Mtablished  at  the  dissemination  of  our  present  translation  of  Scripture. 
The  two  Archbishops,  Sancroft,  the  primate,  and  Dolben  of  York,  used 
to  call  him  ^  father  Hooper,^'  on  account  of  his  baldness,  and  told  him 
^  lo  buy  him  a  perriwig,''  in  jest  only,  for  such  fashion  was  considered 

'The  Diarj  of  Dr.  Lake,  which  has  been  of  such  ineMimable  advanta^^e  in 
■bowing  tbe  early  years  of  tbe  two  regnant  queens,  Mary  and  Anne,  lias  iMren 
preserved  in  MS.  by  his  deiicendants.  Ecliard  has  quoterl  from  it,  but  has  false- 
ly garb  lerl  iL  The  author  of  this  biography,  again  returns  thanks  to  Mr.  Eliot 
nd  Mr.  Merrivale.  for  facilitating  her  arcess  to  its  Cfrntenr-.  Accorriinjr  to  a 
■OfCe  appended  to  Mr.  Eliot's  copy.  Dr.  Edward  Lake  was  born  in  107-J.  and 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  resident  at  Exeter;  he  was  a  scholar  at  Wailham 
eollege.  Oxford;  afterwards,  Antony  Wood  says,  *•  he  migrate<l  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  received  orders."  He  became  chaplain 
•Dd  tutor  to  tbe  daughters  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  lr>70.  Aliout  lOT*"),  he  ol>. 
toiaed  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  he  was  likewise  rector  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  and 
flt  Andrew's,  in  llie  city.  The  great  mistake  of  Dr.  Lake's  life,  was.  reporting 
afiilse  accDsation  against  Sancroft.  archbi:»hop  of  Canterbury.  M'hich,  according 
to  bis  Diary,  January  7,  1678,  had  been  communicated  to  him,  by  Dr.  TiIlot^<in, 
who  w^aj  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  same  person  whose  attentions  to  the 
Sttramd  prince  of  Orange,  at  Canterbury,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  advance- 
aent  to  the  primacy,  afler  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  Mary  II..  had  hurle<l  San- 
croft  from  his  archiepiscopal  throne.  Although  Dr.  Lake  seems  to  have  circu- 
this  scandal,  he  likewise  reports  many  excellent  traits  of  Sancroft.  Some- 
r.  he  had  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  the  wrong. 

•Dr.  Lake  mnst  have  given  personal  offence  to  his  pupils,  or  tht-y  wimld  not 
neglected  him ;  he  was  not  like  Kenn  among  those  who  refuserl  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  either  of  them ;  his  calumny,  on  archbishop  Bancroft, 
would  not  have  interfered  with  his  preferment,  after  tlie  deposition  of  that  illus- 
trious man.  and  the  assumption  of  authority  over  the  English  church  by  Tillot- 
«m ;  yet  he  died  without  any  preferment,  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  17(>4.  As  he 
va«  in  T^^-«e!!9ion  of  his  benefices,  small  as  they  were,  he  could  not  have  been 
t  vir.-j.i-or. 
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etTcminale  by  ihe  church  of  England  divmeB  of  thai  elder 

val  in  Holland,  he  found  the  princess  without  any  chapel 
vice,  and  her  private  apartments  were  so  confined  ihat  she 

ihai  could  he  converted  into  oue,  excepting  her  dining- 
V  the  prince  and  ilie  princess  of  Orange  never  ate  together, 
ties  of  the  slates-general  and  their  Duich  olHcers  often 
e  prince,  and  ihey  were  no  fit  company  for  her.     There- 
ess  was  ahle  lo  give  up  her  dining-room  for  the  iervice  of 
f  England  ;  she  did  so,  and  very  cheerfully  ate  her  dinnei 
a  small  and  very  dark  parlour.     She  ordered  Dr.  Hoopei 

room  she  had  relinquished  for  her  chapel ;  when  it  wm 
highness  bade  him  be  sure  and  be  there  on  a  particular 
len  the  prince  intended  to  come  and  see  what  was  dont. 
uas  in  aiiendance,  and  the  prince  kept  his  appoinimenL 
ng  noticed  by  the  prince,  was  that  the  communion  (able 
'o  aieps,  and  the  chair  where  the  princess  was  to  sit,  was 
I  same  dais.     Upon  which,  the  prince  bestowing  on  each 
us  kick,  asked  '  what  they  were  for  ?'     When  he  was  told 

answered  with  an  emphatic  'Hum!'     When  the  chapd 
rrvice,  ihe  prince  never  came  lo  it  bnt  once  or  twice  on 
n^s.    The  princess  aiieniled  iwice  a  day,  being  very  care- 
ke  Dr.  Hooper  wail." 
:  had  cau.'ied  books,  inculcating  ihe  tenets  of  the  "  Dnlch 
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lipni  :n  sn'^nit  of  chid  worr.v  ori^ft::.  01; r  narTiTe  rv'.':.r',s   o  :..■?  :\':ri- 

iTK  okileti  the  Ha^ri'^-'n  htf^i^rv  «^'W  i  jn--!  ?•::  n-pfr  "jri^-'i  '.r-'.'ic 
unrtsir^.  hmi:  hv  «  rmm*.  ot  H>i:i.i:-  i::  l-5<>.  m'?a*e<:  n^*;  ;.l  ■  '.  ■. ^  -e 
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Hieet  ';f  writer.  Thi*  pahnal  '^'*'»'?  of  '.h**  Ha;rJ'*-  ^a.-*  ^iv*  ^a:  •('  r.".* 
fliiitlTniff«h:3.  mri  reroirn !.•*«?» J  .m  ^-^tI^  by  'he  **a:»?'*-i*=^-"^i  '•  '•'^'v  :hi?ii 
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n  Mri*m«?nu  by  ihe  f-in«im'^'her  ■■<{  W:lj.ini   III.     A  n>^ble  rua.i   or 
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arly  a  niiie  hi  leiigib,  led  lo  the  Palace  in  ihe  Wood,  whirli 
iJe^  by  oak   fotesl,  and  by  ihe  rictiesl  ^nleus  iii  Euro(*>. 
)r  Oranse  buill  two  winwa  to  the  originnl  strurlure,  on  itie 
lis  mariiage  with  ihe  piincees  Mary.     Tbere  was.  near  (lie 
;  Wood,  a  dower  palace,  called  ihe  Old  Courl.     The  ihr« 
fiiliiated  only  an  hour's  walk  from  "  the  wild  SchcTeling 
r  one  o(  llic  monted  drawbrid^^  of  ihc  Golluc  palace,  ia 
:alled  the  Scheveling  gate,  which  opened  on  a  tine  paiol 
;red  wiih  yew  trees,  carved  into  pyrsniids.  leading  lo  the 
r  Stheveliiig.     Every   passenger,   not  a  fisherman,   paid  t 
keep  up  this  avenue.' 
:x(repiiiin  of  ihe  two  Villiera  (who  were  soon  distingui^lial 

^ell  sBlislied  with  their  destiny.     Sir  Gabriel  Silviua,  wli<«e 

:s  at  the  Hague.     He  obaened  to  the  resideni  enroy  of 
■  It  ia  a  pity  the  prince  of  Orange  does  not  use  people  bet- 
idy  Butiy  Selbijuroe,  alie  complains  and  wails  horribly.'" 
iidanis  of  the  princess  had  so  comported  themselves,  bet 
ss  need   not  have  been  envied.      A»  lo  what  ihe  priitce  uf 
low.  In  lady  Beuy^  we  are  in  ignorance,  and  can  ealighico 
lo  furiher  than  the  fact  of  her  ■*  horrible  Mailings."    Tli* 
elf  was  so  happy  as  to  have  ihe  protection  of  the  presence 
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wisheil  she  had  not  said  or  done."  She  was  then  onlv  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen.  She  did  not  distinguish  any  of  her  ladies  by  particular 
favour*  and  tliough  very  young,  was  a  great  observer  of  etiquette,  never 
receiving  anything«or  any  message  from  persons  whose  office  it  was  not 
to  deliver  the  same.  She  had  great  command  over  her  women,  and 
maintained  her  authority  by  her  prudence ;  if  there  was  any  conversa- 
tion she  did  not  approve,  they  read  by  her  grave  look  that  they  had 
tranivgressed,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.* 

The  princess  sufiered  much  from  ill-health  in  Holland,  before  she  was 
acclimatized  to  the  difierence  of  air.  During  the  same  summer,  she  was 
in  danger  of  her  life  from  a  severe  bilious  fever ;  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  then  absent  from  her  at  the  camp.  When  a  favourable  crisis  took 
place,  sir  William  Temple  travelled  to  him,  and  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  princess  was  recovering ;  he  likewise  gave  the  prince  informa- 
tion that  the  last  instalment  of  her  portion,  20,000/.,  would  be  paid  to 
him  speedily.  The  good  news,  either  of  his  wife,  or  of  her  cash,  caused 
the  prince  to  manifest  unusual  symptoms  of  animation,  ^^  for,''  observes 
sir  William  Temple,'  ^  I  have  seldom  seen  him  appear  so  bold  or  so 
pleasant'' 

Mary,  tliough  ultimately  childless,  had  more  than  once  a  prospect  of 
being  a  mother;  her  disappointment  was  announced  to  her  anxious 
fiither,  who  immediately  wrote  to  his  nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
arge  her  ^  to  be  carefuller  of  herself,"  and  added,  ^  he  would  write  to 
her  for  for  the  same  purpose;  this  letter  is  dated  April  19,  1678.  Soon 
after,  Mary  again  had  hopes  of  bringing  an  heir  or  heiress  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland.  If  lord  Dartmouth  may  be  believed,  Mary's  father 
had  been  purposely  deceived  in  both  instances,  to  answer  some  political 
scheme  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Mary  was  then  too  young  and  too 
fond  of  her  &ther,  to  deceive  him  purposely ;  her  heart  indeed  was  not 
estranged  from  him  and  from  her  own  family  for  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity of  affectionate  intercourse.  After  her  recovery  from  typhus  or 
bilious  fever,  an  intermittent  hung  long  upon  her,  and  her  father,  the 
duke  of  York,  thought  it  best  to  send  his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice,  with  the 
princess  Anne,  to  see  her  and  to  cheer  her  spirits.  The  visit  of  these 
princesses  was  thus  announced  to  her  husband  by  her  father,  who  was 
about  to  accompany  his  brother  Charles  II.  to  the  October  Newmarket 
meeting : — 

**  Jambi  Dukb  or  Toax,  to  Williax  Paiwcs  of  ORAiroB.* 

"London,  Sepu  27,  1678. 
**  We  *  came  hither  on  Wednesday  last,  and  are  preparing  to  go  to  Newmarket 
he  beginning  of  next  week,  the  parliament  being  prorogued  till  the  21dt  of  next 
nonth.  Whiint  we  shall  be  out  of  town,  tlie  duchess  and  my  daughter  Anne, 
ntend  to  make  your  wife  a  visit  very  incognito,  and  have  yet  said  nothing  of  it 
«>  any  body  here,  but  his  majesty,  whose  leave  they  asked,  and  will  not  mention 
it  till  the  post  be  gone.  They  carry  little  company  with  them,  tind  sent  this 
bearer,  Robert  Wliite,  before,  to  see  to  get  a  house  for  them  as  near  your  court  at 
they  can ;  they  intend  to  stay  only  whilst  we  shall  be  at  Newmarket. 

'  Hooper  MSS.     '  Letter  to  lord  Clarendon  from  the  Hague,  by  sir  W.  Temple. 
'Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.     Found  in  king  William's  box,  at  Kensington. 
*  Himself  and  king  Charles. 


no«-  she  will  Rti  oui  bnr  rull  lime.     I  have  wriiien  to  bet  lo  be 
hirrEieir,  and  ihat  sbe  wouUI  Jo  well  nol  to  mi>d  loo  lor«,  for  Dial 
yuung  M-omnn  in  bet  auie. 

ilo  ladles  iniend  to  set  oul  from  heaca,  on  Tue»rt«j-  ncil,  if  ibr 
ibpy  have  bid   me  tell  ynu  they  ileiire  to  be  very  incOKnilo.  and 
Ossory  for  iLfit  governor  (escort).     1  bfive  nol  liino  lo  say  more, 
ire  yoii,  tliat  I  »bal1  nlways  be  very  kind  lo  you." 
For  my  son,  ilie  prince  of  Ornngp." 

r.  ihe  duchess  of  York,  and  the  princess  Anne,  attended 
ic  Ossory  as  their  escort,  set  out  from  Whitehall  on  Octw 

lo  visit  ihe  princess  of  Orange  at  the  Us^ue,  where  Lhef 
ly  and  safely.  The  prince  receivec!  tiiem  with  the  highest 
nclion,  and  as  for  the  excessive  aHeclioD  with  which  Mary 
nolher  and  Bister,  &11  her  conlempomry  biographers  dweil 
nncipiil  incident  of  her  life  in  Holland.  The  caresses  she 
Jie  lady  Anne,  amonnted  lo  transport,  when  she  first  mw 

era  of  unbroken  confidence  and  kindness,  Mary  and  her 
-ere  the  best  of  friends ;  she  was  given  a  pet  name  in  her 
ind  the  duchess  aildressed  her  by  it;  as  the  prince  was 

was  the  term  with  which  most  of  her  siep-moiher's  lelten 
le  revoJiilion.' 

miie  and  the  duchess  stayed  but  a  few  days  with  the  prio- 
Like  of  Y.>rk  announces  iheir  safe  return,  October  ISih.  in 
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In  June^  her  father  again  laments  the  continuance  of  her  ague.  Dieren 
was  a  hunting  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  where  Henry 
Sidney,  soon  after,  found  the  princess,  the  prince,  and  their  court.  He 
was  sent  envoy  from  Charles  II.  to  William,  "  whom,"  he  says, "  1  found 
at  Dieren,  in  an  ill  house,  but  a  fine  country.  The  prince  took  me  up 
to  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  asked  me  questions,  and  I  informed  him 
uf  ever\'thing,  much  to  his  satisfaction."*  The  news  that  gave  so  much 
satiftfaction,  was  the  agitation  in  England  respecting  the  popish  plot,  con- 
ducted by  Titus  Oates.  Sidney  dined  at  Dieren  with  the  princess,  and 
found  at  her  table  lady  Inchiquin,  who  was  first  lady  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber ;  she  was  one  of  the  Villiers  sisterhood,  under  whose  noxious  in- 
fluence at  her  own  court  the  peace  of  the  English  princess  was  wither- 
ing. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  one  day  discussing  the  popish  plot,  and 
observing  that  Dr.  Hooper  was  by  no  means  of  his  mind,  for  that  divine 
did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  whole  machination,  the  prince  sub- 
joined. "  Well,  Dr.  Hooper,  you  will  never  be  a  bishop !"  Every  day 
widened  the  differences  between  Dr.  Hooper  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  ever  inimical  to  the  church  of  England  service ;  and  this  Dr. 
Hooper  would  never  compromise  by  any  undue  compliance.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  in  consequence,  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  that  if  ever  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  Mrith  England,  Dr.  Hooper  should  remain  Dr.  Hooper  still." 
When  Dr.  Hc»oper  wished  to  return  to  England,  to  fulfil  his  marriage- 
engagement  with  Mr.  Guildfonl's  daughter  ^a  lady  of  an  old  cavalier 
family  resident  at  Lambeth,  greatly  esteemed  by  archbishop  Sheldon), 
tlie  princess  was  alarmed,  fearing  he  would  leave  her,  and  never  return 
10  Holland.  Her  royal  highness  told  him,  ^^  that  he  must  prevail  with 
his  lady  to  come  to  Holland."  He  promised  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  induce  her  to  come.  The  princess  was  obeyed ;  but  she  was  not 
able  to  procure  for  Mrs.  Hooper  the  most  hospitable  entertainment  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Hooper  had  always  taken  his  meals  with  the  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber  and  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  princess,  and  liis  wife 
was  invited  by  her  royal  highness  to  do  the  same.  But  well  knowing 
the  great  economy  of  the  prince,  and  his  general  dislike  to  the  English, 
Dr.  Hooper  never  once  suffered  his  wife  to  eat  at  his  expense,  and  he 
himself  lefl  off  dining  at  the  prince's  table,  always  taking  his  meals  with 
his  wife  at  their  own  lodging,  wliich  was  very  near  the  court.  This 
conduct  of  Dr.  Hooper  resulted  wholly  from  his  sense  of  the  griping 
meanness  of  William.  The  prince,  nevertheless,  had  been  heard  to  say, 
"^  that  as  he  had  been  told  that  Mrs.  Hooper  was  a  very  fine  woman,  he 
should  like  to  salute  her,  and  welcome  her  to  Holland."  It  was  a  great 
jpst  among  the  women  of  the  princess,  to  hear  the  prince  often  speak 
of  a  person  in  the  service  of  their  mistress,  and  yet  months  passed  away 
without  his  speaking  to  her,  or  knowing  who  she  was.  Dr.  Hooper 
must  have  been  a  man  of  fortune,  since  he  spent  upwards  of  2000/., 
when  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  in  books  and  linen.    The  Dutch, 
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'ir  clergy  very  poor,  were  aniBZeil,  and  called  him  the  **  rici 
e  oilier  chaplain  was  a  worthy  man,  hut  unprovidetl  with 

■tme  siipend  paid  him,  though  ihe  prince  mentioned  no  par- 
was  never  paid  a  Tarlhing ;  and  having  run  in  debt,  he  diet} 
heart  in  prison.     Dr.  Hooper  only  received  ■  few  po\itiil» 
o  years'  aiiendaiice  —  "a  specimen  of  Dutch  generosiiv." 
relative,  '•  of  which  more  instances  will  be  given."    The 
40011/.  per  annum  for  her  expenses,  a  very  di&reni  revenue 
le  one  «e  shall  see  allowed  to  her  yoiin^si  sister  by  her 

out  200?.  per  annum. 

hililren  should  be  sent  to  him ;  after  some  demur,  the  lady 
■  half-sister,  the  little  lady  Isabella,  were  permitted  to  em- 
J  the  Greenwich  frigate,  in  the  summer  of  167a,  when  sLe 
line  with  iier  sister  at  the  Hague.     The  greatest  aftciioc 
!?vailamong  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York,  when  he  agaic 

.her,  the  Jucbtias  of  ModenB,and  the  lady  Anne.'     Colonrl 
ircliill  were  boih  in  aiieniiance  on  their  Exiled  maater  wid 
he  Loiv  Countries;  and  it  must  have  been  on  theae  series 
.  the  princess  of  Orange'  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  took  tlifir 
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cf  WilliuB  of  Omnfe  whfa  the  hcims  of  Gttmi 
iht  MihrioB  of  his  purty  of  Duichmen  had  Knticjp«ie-d  for  hm 
nr  iftkranr  of  Oaiief  U. :  to  this  mult  v»ry  eow^idm^  thii  %  pr<«pHenr 
^i H^amxmdaamf  leaded,  lo  order  thmt  the  Cnffh^fi  mi^hi  e'^n^HJer  Wil 
imn  a  ikmi  hgixtm  aa  anoormoos  letter  was  cent  to  fir  WjUuud  Tenpla 
at  SiBTCacB.  whcfe  he  wu  »tayiiif,  in  167^.  nerouaiins  tne  peace 
wiuc^  ««■  eoerladed  betveen  HollaDd  and  Fraocf.  or  raitier  Spain  and 
FxBDce.  Ii  would  have  beeo  di^ult  for  anj  ooe  bat  a  panisas  to  dia» 
m  fi'Ofhfoty  m  thii  qna train,  at  leait  berond  the  nm  hue:' 

\i  wot  iw  ambref  jcLTrtbt  nwt ur-^. 

Sent  tn  fjoirc  e:  acnirrraia  bcriic. 
Fexa  mxaifw  le  e&nf  de  l  manque  uroe. 

Ex  ciAzipera  en  or  le  kiecje  d  marmia." 


Jifra  vaJer  Zfcr  ■&•&  tf  «  moefwrmo!  day.  he  rM  he  riarirmt  omi  wyfff  fj  rootf  / 
«  faiB  «■!  ^  remamd  tir  — ramf  Mbd^  cW  m  wtiZ  ciha«r<  a«  of  r  tf  iirosg  m£o  «■« 

The  Dvidb  panimi  who  aeot  th»  propheev  for  the  edification  of  the 
TxniJA  asibafaador*  likewisie  ftrournJ  him  wi  h  exp^^uQifinf  the  sune. 
Tiie  expbsaxioa  was,  ■*  Tliat  the  prince  of  Orange  heinf  -  horn  under 
ibe  «hadef  cif  a  Dortoma]  day/  was  rerified  by  tJie  time  <*f  hi<  bin.h«  a 
if***  dajf  aiier  the  nniimely  debih  of  his  ihihtr ;  Lis  UiOiher  brin^ 
pluQfed  IB  the  deepest  grief  of  mouminir.  wjd  :^je  l^h\  ctf  a  Ni»Triiil«ci 
toy  exchided  froos  her  aparimenis.  which  were  huag  with  Mack,  and 
oxijy  iEnmined  by  inelancholy  lamps.  *  Renewing  the  ancient  um  of 
Uw:id^  wBi  by  the  descent  of  the  prince  from  Charienugiie.  through  the 
iioii»e  of  Loarain.^  The  rest  of  ttie  spell  alluded  ui  ihe  personal  rir- 
xaa  «f  the  priaee  of  Orange,  and  the  wonderful  happiness  Great  Briiain 
wcpnild  e9i|oy  io  poaacjsing  him.  The  gold  and  the  brass  wct  perhaps 
verified  br  hit  rontririnf  dexterous! v.  bv  means  of  the  Dutch  svsteoi 
«f  r"T«*^n  to  obtain  pcM«essioo  by  aniicipati<*D  of  aU  the  gold  of  sue- 
wiudiig  gmenMo»  to  enrich  his  age  of  brass. 

T^'praaoeaB  of  Oiasffe  seemed  much  recorered  at  Dieren.  Stdnej 
wioie  »  her  friber.  thai  he  could  ccarcely  beliere  she  wanted  any  reme- 
c»:  wewexiMicaam  it  was  her  intentioo  to  risit  the  baths  of  Aix-la- 
Oogiedle.^  A  day  was  appointed  for  her  journey.  Her  hQ«'band  placed 
ber  under  the  care  of  his  frrourite  physiciaa.  Dr.  Drelincoun  o(  L^- 
Qen.  fm  to  tiie  well-ksowa  GalTintsu  author  on  **  Death.**  This 
ptrmesMM  timreUed  «ith  the  princess  to  Aix,  and  returned  wiih  her.*  Ua 
wv  1^  Leydea  pfofeaaor  of  medicine,  and  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
nrraTwiiiih»ait  of  the  eonrt  till  l^d. 

Meaotiflie.  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Grangers  maids  of  honour 
« tbe  fii^ae  caa«ed  oo  little  surprise,  in  whatsoerer  court  of  Enrr>pe 
ifenr  jvooeediags  vere  reported ;  they  certainly  took  extxaoidinary  liber- 
HBs,  if  1^  descnfMion  of  their  friend,  Mr.  Sidney,  may  be  trusted.  *-  The 
ii.iuutsi*s  nnids  aie  a  ereat  comfort  to  mef*  wrote  Sidnev  to  Hvde; 
*"  w  SaadaT  ther  invited  me  to  dmner.     Piav  let  Mrs.  Fraier  know  thai 
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ik,  llian  any  of  the  queen's  do,"'      ll  was  lo  the  cnnduci 
hospitable  damsels   ihai   the  fluctuating  health  and  early 
e  princess  of  Orange  may  be  altribuled.     The  preference 
ince  of  Orange   manifesieii   for  Elizabeth  Villiers  was  the 
princess's  fx-ace,  from  her  matTiafe  lo  the  graTC.    Thi» 
jwever  scandalous  it  may  be,  is  not  loalter  of  slander,  but 
try   history.'     Scaadaj   likewise  involved   hia    name   very 
iih  thai  of  her  sister,  Anne  Villiers.  after  she  waa  madamc 
Imgeiher,  it  may  be  judged  how  strong  were  the  mcshn 
ilie  poor  princess  by  ibis  bmiiy  clique.  Tliese  companioM 
s'a  youlb  naturally  possessed  in  themselves  the  species  of 
iiilluence  over  her  mind,  which  they  derived  from  bt-ing 
of  her  governess,  all  somewhat  older  (halt  herself.  When 

ihat  the  next  in  age  anil  influence  became  the  wife  of  hi) 
isier  of  stale,  the  case  of  Mary  of  England  seems  euf- 
ile ;  when  she  married  VViiliam  of  Orange,  her  age  was  not 
;  he  was  twenty-seven,  and  her  bold  rival  was  nineteen  oi 
rhaps  oldEr.     A  dread  of  insult  soon  produced  in  the  minJ 
s  thai  cinse  reserve  and  retreat  wilhin  herself,  which,  eveo 
Jt  was  utterly  broken,  o(Un  perptfxed  hfr  oftute  husband, 
u  iheir  views  and  feelings  regarding  the  depositioa  of  her 
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;  wliCB  the  unbuador,  lookinsr  aboau  fltw  a  chair  with 
ia  the  eoraer,  which  he  drew  for  himself  and  tat  down.  After  he 
ki  aai  m  liiiJe  while,  he  roee  and  went  to  the  table  to  play.  The  prinee 
rf  Oia^fe  cane  in*  and  did  also  seat  him  to  play.'' 

Rauooal  people  will  suppose,  so  fiir.  tiaai  there  was  no  erreat  harm 
ttCMK  on  either  side.  According  to  strict  eiitjuetie.  a^  the  announrt  m^nt 
ted  been  sent  of  the  Ti&ii  of  the  ambassador.  d'Araux.  the  bas?iet  tahilet 
aouAd  not  hare  been  set  lili  his  arnral ;  and  ii  would  be  suppos^ed  tliat 
a  five  minote^'  lounge  in  an  arni-chair«  opportunely  discorervd  in  a  cor- 
at'.  was  no  Terv  ouira£eous  atonenipnt  for  tlie  neeleeted  diffniiv  of  the 
RpreeentaiiTe  of  Louis  XIV.;  but,  alas,  arm-chairs  in  those  days  were 
moveables  of  consequence*  portentous  of  war  or  peace.  **  JVext  day.^ 
Sidney  addcsd,  *-  the  French  ambassador  told  his  friends  confidentially 
x&at  his  behaviour  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  for  he  had  po>i(ire  orders 
from  his  master.  Louis  XIV..  that  whensoe%'er  the  princess  sat  in  a  ercal 
■f  chair,  he  should  do  so  too ;  and  ttiat  if  there  was  but  one  in  the 
loocn.  kt  sktmld  emdeattmr  to  take  it  from  the  princess,  and  sit  in  it  Aint- 
st{fr ' 

This  clioHLZ  of  the  letter  is.  we  Terilv  believe,  a  romaunt  of  llennr 
SidAey's  own  compounding,  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  credulity 
tM  iJtiMi  most  harmless  man,  sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  hoping  that  he  would 
fo  goasiping  with  this  important  nothing  tt>  the  duke  of  York,  who 
would  forthwith  vindicate  his  daughter,  by  resenting  an  oflfence  nerer 
dxeamed  of  by  that  politest  of  mortals.  Louis  XIV.  Thus  a  small 
■aner  of  mischief  might  be  fomented  between  tlie  conns  of  England 
and  France,  for  the  benefit  of  that  of  Orange.  Louis  XIV..  it  is  well 
known,  considered  that  homage  was  due  to  the  fair  sex.  even  in  the 
lowest  degree ;  for  if  he  met  his  c»wn  hoa«emaids  in  his  palace,  he  never 
pawrd  them  without  touching  his  haL  Was  it  credible  that  he  could 
(hrect  his  ambassador,  the  representative  of  his  own  polite  person,  lo 
tike  away  an  arm-chair,  by  fraud  or  force,  from  a  princess,  and  sit  in  it 
kimadf  in  her  presence  ?  And  Mary  was  not  only  a  princess,  but  a 
yoong  and  pretty  woman^  and  cousin,  wiihal.  •  but  one  degree  removed,) 
lo  his  own  sacred  self!  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  might  believe  the  report, 
bai  probability  rejects  it 

If  sir  Leolme  Jenkins  had  been  ambassador  to  the  conn  of  Holland 
m  an  ace  less  diabolical,  his  veneration  and  honest  lovaltv  would  not 
have  impaired  his  character  for  sagacity.  He  had  risen  from  the  lowly 
estate  of  a  charity  boy,  by  his  learning  and  integrity,  to  a  high  situation 
is  ihe  eeclesiastical  courts;  he  beloni^  to  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  Eocluid,  and  had  old-fiuhioned  ideas  of  devoting  to  the  poor  propor- 
tionate soms  in  good  works,  according  to  his  prosperity.  .Moreover,  he 
kept  hiwi— >lf  from  presimiptuous  sins,  by  lumging  on  high  in  his  stately 
Bansiofi,  in  daily  sight  of  himself  and  his  guests,  the  veritable  leathern 
|imeots  in  which  he  had  trudged  from  Wales  to  London,  a  poor,  way- 
uxing  orphan,  with  two  groats  in  his  pockets.'  On  tlie  warm  atfeciions 
*i  1  penoQ  so  primitive,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  toc»l.  Sniiiey, 

'aidMT  Aiaiji  ediied  by  Mr.  Blencowe,  toL  ii.  p.  141-142.  *  Aubrey. 
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lo  the  old  man.     "  [  am  obliged  to  you."  wroie  William ' 
."for  eonlinuing  lo  inrorm  me  of  whal  passes  in  F^gUnd; 
fed  1«  leurn  wilh  what  aiiimoailT  lliey  proceed  Be:ain«t  the 
i.     God  bless  him.  and  ^rant  that  the  king  and  his  partia- 
ree  P'     How  cuuid  the  nld  servant  of  ihe   English   royal 
I  that  tlie  diasensions  in  England, and  the  animosity  ro  tea- 
d,  were  at  the  seme  time  fosrer^d  by  the  writer  of  this  liliil 
;h  looks  especially  Ugly  and  deceitful,  surrounded  as  it  is 
'  proving  that  the  prince  of  Orange  should  either  hate  left 
ues  against  his  uncle  and  falher-in-Iaw,  or  have  been  less 

no  believing  that,  when  he  wroie  intelligence  to  the  prinK, 
ig  to  his  master's  friend  and  atTectionaie  son 
irdinary  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  princen 
s  been  previously  shown ;  they  gave  parlies  of  plcastire  lo 
of  sovereigns  resident  al  the  Hague,  at  which  the  politwal 
llizabeih  Villiers,  reaped  harvests  of  intelligence  for  the  use 

Stales,  and   these  services  were  considered  valuable  by  i 
icim.      Anne  Villiers'  affiire  prospered  at  these  orgies,  for 
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{«'  LfT.  Hooper,  hftd  been  ipdoced  to  auend  Lhe  wor^p  oi  this 
i&  ite  freat  giief  <if  the  diiiiies  of  the  cJiorth  of  En^iuHL  Dr. 
SflUB  pt-iwkd  oa  the  prinoM  to  rennio  steBchr  lo  the  frith  in  which 
bapaaed;  he  was.  ia  cooseqofocc^  <ieie»led  br  the  pfince 
iiiii  MOfc  ifaaa  hit  prrdeceaaor.  The  pnnoe  aiv«  viihaL  ihu 
ke  w(  dK  laM  pnsno  to  ftoas  over  hk  ill-fieaiiBeat  of  hk  vife. 

W^rtB  ti»e  priaems  cuBMilied  Dr.  Renn.  recanluif  the  caiamiious  caae 
fi  UffF  iraid  Mbtt  Worth,  he  ioiniediuelr.  vithoat  cario?  ibr  the  aniirt- 
«a»c  wnoh  of  tiae  prince  of  Oiaaee.  sought  an  iateiriev  viui  coual 
ItiufffaMBL  aod  reprewnted  to  him  the  turpunde  and  croeiij  of  his  coo- 
Dur:  'jr-  11^  aaionacaxe  eiiL  in  tuch  moving  tenns.  that  Zolcsieii].  vho. 
itiMir^  pn?4«aie.  vaf  not  alloceiher  reprobate,  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
Mrs»3aft.  iwcaoie  peniienu  and  reqaefled  the  apo#tobc  man  to  marry 
Imi  uCii  Marr  a*  toon  as  he  pleased.  A  fev  days  afiervards.  ihe  pnnoe 
of  Onjoge  vent  on  bnnncas  to  Amnerdam ;  the  pnnceas  then  caiied  all 
tut  Tarues  oooccmed  about  her.  and  Kenn  married  the  loreis,  Zuiesiein 
vai  Hmjj  Worth,  in  her  chapel.  The  r^e  of  the  pnnce.  oo  his  reiam, 
viiefi  tve  fooad  hit  frroanie  kinsman  £ut  hound  in  marriage,  vimoai 
VMtffi'AoT  of  retracQTie.  was  exceMiTe ;  he  scolded  and  stocined  at  the 
TTiwisfis.  asd  laiM  riolentlv  at  Dr.  Kenn.  who  tnld  him  he  vas  de- 
fiir:«uf  <:4  learinff  his  coort  and  retnmi:);  to  Eneiand.  Tne  tears  and 
facmoe*  of  the  prineeas.  who  bet:ecd  Dr.  Kenxi  not  to  cesert  her.  gare 
a  ibiire  aeiious  ram  to  ihe  a&ir  than  the  prince  Uked.  whc^  at  Usi. 
absmi&d  u  the  edwt  the  quarrel  mifht  hare  m  Eof land.  jtHced  with  her 
aa  esiVncimr  Kenn  to  star  with  her  another  year.  Dr.  Kenn  relne- 
aaxnJT  rooxpiicd;  he  was  thoroughly  impatient  of  wii»e««ifi£  the  ill- 
tKKi'Sian  he  saw  the  pruce«s  sufler.'  nor  oouid  he  wuhnoid  remoo- 

*  JjT.  Ken  was  with  me.~  wrote  Sidney  in  his  journal  of  March  the 
SlfT.  i^O:  **he  is  homhly  unsatisfied  with  the  prince  of  OianLere;  he 
mm&s  he  w  not  kind  to  hu  wiie.  and  he  is  deiennined  to  speak  lo  him 
nbcixn  r.  nea  if  he  kicks  him  out  of  doors.~  *  Again,  about  a  month 
nhervank.  ihe  journal  notes.  *-  Sir  Gabriel  Sylrios  and  Dr.  Kenn  were 
hcc2  iiere.  and  both  complain  of  the  prince,  especially  of  his  u^sa^  of 
h»  wjfie-;  ther  think  she  is  sensible  of  iu  and  that  it  doth  enea'Jv  con- 
tnfmce  to  her  illneae ;  they  are  mifhtaly  for  her  £oinf  to  Enc^^*  but 
ttiry  '>2uak  he  will  nerer  conwnt.*'  *  Sniney  being  an  aeeni  asti  UTour- 
ikt  c€  the  piiDce  of  Orante.  it  is  not  probable  that  he  exa££eiated  his 


-Iriid,  iiTid  Kiap«f^.Tcf  Dr.  Kei^n.    SvOl  Bc.i    Dr.  Ke-.r.  vra*  :b*  ":«:i*.:rr.  friechl 

K  K^'..:j-;^lace.  SctD^rse^ir*.  H*  (3eT«tf4  himself  w-.:b  hc-re  «>  oar  r*f  rmed 
nnrt^  Hi*  fMarr  maijjfd  iLe  ii3Q«ir>DDt  babenlmdih«r  Lak;  Wajioc  vbc  ad^adet 
n  3jst  ill  in*  bemsa6fal  lioe*  co  SpiizLgi . — 

There  hear  mj  Keoxia  s^ap  *  *cof." 

*5iiMj  Papev*  asd  Kmt.  ed3»>i  br  Mr.  B»eoocwe,  toL  ii.  pp.  3*— 26 
Hbmfs  of  liL  BeaBi  in  Bhjyaphja  Briamnica. 
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And  as  for  sir  Oabriel  Sylviiis,  he  was  one  of  his  < 
ho  hail  married  a  young  lady  of  ihe  Howanl  fsmily 
yn,  Bt  the  lime  of  ihe  weillock   of  the  prince  and  prim 
Lady  Anne   Sylvius  soon  afler  followed   Uie   princew 
bersme  one  of   her  principal    ladiet.     King  CItatle* 
le  Sylnus  ihe  privilege  and  tank  of  an  earl's  daughier 
:t-dBU[>hier   lo  the  earl  nf  Berkshire.     She  wu  extren 
e  royal  family  of  Greai  Briiain,  in  which  the  good  Dw 
erly,  but  most  loving  spouse,  participated ;    lie  seenti 
iriinilive  diaracier  of  the  class  of  air  Leoline  Jenkin»i 

;iiy  of  evenis  to  vary  the  stagnaiion  of  existence,  in  wl 
autiful  Mary  of  England  was  doomed  lo  mope  away 

lam's  new  brick  palace  at  Loo  aiTonled  her  some  litile 
enacting  her  part  in  the  drama  of  royalty,  that  pan  wl 
>  eminenlly  filled  her  to  perform  with  grace  and  maje 
(if  iliia  palace,  the  decoratiiius,  together  with  the   lai 
iBive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  aflbrdeil  Marj-  st 

things  ppriiiining  lo  her  in  this  her  husbsad's  (avou 
\\e.  east  side,  wer«  tlie  apartments  df  vnied  to  her  uie.  a 
]ueen'B  suile,"  although  she  never   went  lo  Holland  a 

lo  the  British  crowns.     Under  the  windows  of  liii- 
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»^  Dfttina  in  pnpetoity.  records,  that  men  of  prinreir  feeling  had 
mgntd  oiTtT  a  ciTihaNi  people.' 

ilaTT>  palace-secliifioD  at  this  period  of  her  life,  inu5t  hare  been 
■uier  of  notoriety,  nnee  one  of  her  contemporary  binffrapheni.  whose 
hbrmrs  and  mr  laborious  thev  most  hare  been  t  consist  of  mere 
paDfffyric  without  incident,  thinks  fit.  thus  raotioasly.  to  apnloeize  for 
i : — ^  Thoofh  the  princest  of  Orange  behaved  with  all  possible  c^nde- 
nensiofi  to  the  wives  of  the  borfomasters.  and  the  other  ladies,  yet  she 
■ever  Pmol  her  own  high  birth,  so  iar  as  to  enter  into  fcmiliariiy  with 
bem,  i«  beiDf  refanJed  by  her  as  an  inviolable  point  of  eii<]iiHte. 
■either  lo  make  visits  nor  contract  intimacies  with  anv  of  them.  The 
lioaueas  of  the  circle  to  which  she  was  thus  confined,  reoiiereti  her 
nehise  and  solitary  in  her  own  conit.  and  took  from  her  a  ?rpat  p%rt  of 
the  fraDdetnr.  stale,  and  homage,  to  which  she  had  been  accuMoiiiH<)  in 
W  nncle^  eonrt.^'  How  wcarv  soch  a  life  must  have  been  to  a  eirl 
■  her  teesa.  accustomed  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  most  fescinatinir  court 
is  Europe,  and  all  the  endearments  of  domestic  ties,  we  may  suppose, 
dfaappoiated.  as  she  was.  in  all  her  hopes  of  mateniity.  and  neglected 
ia  her  6m  bloom  of  beautv  for  one  of  her  attendants,  bv  her  laritum 
and  anfrithfvl  husband.  No  wonder  that  Marv>  health  cave  wav.  and 
the  jovreals.  written  by  English  residents  at  the  Hague,  prognosticated 
aa  earhr  death  for  the  roral  flower,  who  had  been  reluctantlv  Utm  from 
ibe  happy  home  of  her  youth,  to  be  transplanted  to  an  ungenial  climaiCi 

Yeara.  ia  fi^t.  elapsed  before  Mary  of  England'^s  home  afieciions  and 
fljal  duties  were  safficientlv  effiM^ed  to  allow  her  to  become  an  accom- 

m 

phce  m  the  otter  rein  oi  the  &ther  who  tenderly  loved  her.  From  the 
year  IMO  to  1084.  the  events  of  her  life  in  Holland,  together  with  life 
itoeHl  stacnated  as  dismal  I  v  as  the  contents  of  the  canals  around  her: 
ill  the  evidence  concerning  her  goes  to  prove  that  her  seclusion  was 
Istie  better  than  the  palace  restraint  which  was  called  captivity  in  the 
days  of  her  ancestresses.  Eleanora  of  .Aquitaine.  and  Isabella  ot'  Angon- 
Itee.  While  this  mvsterioQs  retirement  was  endured  bv  her  in  Ho^ 
kad.  lile  was  opening  to  her  yoong  sister  Anne,  and  many  important 
events  had  be&JJen  her. 

The  lady  Anne  did  not  accompany  her  &ther  the  duke  of  York,  and 
Wr  stepmother  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  first  journey  to  Scotland ;  her  es* 
tiWiihimnt  continoed  at  Sl  Jameses  or  Richmond ;  she  bore  tiie  duchess 
sf  Y<irk  company  on  her  land  joorney  to  the  north  as  ^  as  Hatneldi 
lad  then  retamed  to  her  onde^s  court^ 

Whilst  the  bill  for  eirluding  her  fiither  from  the  succession  was  agi- 
Ming  the  country  and  parliament,  perhaps  the  first  seeds  of  ambition 
were  sown  in  the  bosom  of  Anne,  for  she  was  generally  spoken  of  and 

*A  dncfipikn  of  Wiiliain  »  paiac^.  mt  Loo.  wa»  wntten.  mt  Marr  «  dj^!>ire.  bj 
ia  aajntT  9  pbreician.  Waller  Harris  b .:  it  was  not  nni»be-.1  ti.l  af\fr  her 
'■-t«i.  viien  i:  wa*  pubii-bed  in  [mm phiei  form.  Jevuratird  M'ilh  a  vjt-w  of  ihii 
ie^rj  And  exprnsire  bniMiriC-  and  iu  formal  zar'^>»R«. 

•Tbf  Life  of  oar  Late  Gnc-iou?  Qne^n  Manr.  j-ub!i^bed  1695. 

'H  r^.te :  For  particulars  of  her  abode  in  N.-oi  aijd,  tee  the  prerif.us  rclum* 

l4fc  ^  Mary  Beatrice. 
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he  uilimaVe  lieiivsi  in  the  ihrone.     Many  intrieaes  rpi^ard- 
aire'   orciipicj  ihe  plotiing  brain  of  her  citilflless  brother 
im   of  Orange.     The  hereililary  prince  of  Hanorer.  afler- 
?  I.,  paid  firsi  a  long  visil  at  the  Hagne  at  the  close  of  thf 

iilial  afleclion  for  this  young  prince,  his  very  soul  via 
pBlou!<y,  lest  he  should  prosper  in  his  wooing ;  not  jraloaiy 
in-law,  whom  he  abhorred,  but  he  feared  (hat  the  ambition 
lary  prince  of  Hanover  should  be  awakened  by  hia  pf«x- 
Briiish  ihroiie,  if  he  were  brought  eiill  nearer,  by  wedlock, 
y  Anne.  The  case  would  then  stand  thus  :— if  George  of 
ried  Anne,  and   the  princess  of  Orange  died   fin<l,  wiihont 

she  actually  did),  William  of  Orange  would  have  had  lo 
3re  their  prior  claims  on  the  succession,  lo  prevent  which 
k  a  three-fold  series  of  intrigues,  in  the  househoM  of  his 

al  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  at  that  of  Zeli. 

ill  his  chamberlain,  M.  Beck,  on  shore  to  find  his  unde. 
1,'  and  to  hire  a  house.     Prince  Rupert  immediatelv  in- 
os  II.  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Hanover,  «nd  the' tin; 
hiring  of  any  house,  but  intlanlly  appoinleJ  aptirlmenl*  ■■ 
r  his  German  kinsman,  and  all  his  suite,  sending  off  ihe 
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whose  account  he  had  undertaken  this  journey ;  Charless  II.  presented 
him  to  his  niece  Anne,  ^^  the  princess  of  York,"  as  prince  George  liim- 
self  terms  her.  At  his  introduction,  the  king  gave  him  leave  to  kiss 
her.  it  was,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  the  prince's  near  relationship,  that 
he  should  salute  her  on  the  lips.  Yet,  the  fact  that  George  I.  and  Anne 
so  greeted,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  coldness  and  distance  of  theii 
historical  characters.  All  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia,  in  a  letter  written  to  her,  on  occasion  of  these  introduc- 
tions, by  her  son.  It  is  as  follows,  from  the  original  French,  in  which 
it  is  indited  with  as  much  sprightliness  as  if  it  had  emanated  from  the 
literary  court  of  Louis  XIV. :— • 

^Tme  HaaKDrrAKT  Paiifci  Gborqi  of  Hanoyu,*  to  his  Mothkr,  thx  ELXcTKsas 

Sophia.* 

"London,  Dec.  30,  O.  S.,  Jan.  10,  N.  S.,  1680-1. 

"After  wishing  your  serene  highness  a  very  happy  new  year,  I  will  not  delay 
letting  you  know  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  Dec.,  having  remained  one 
day  at  anchor  at  Crrunnemtsch  (Greenwich),  till  M.  Beck  went  on  shore  to  take 
m  house  for  me.  He  did  not  fail  to  find  out  prince  Robert  (Rupert),  to  let  him 
know  of  my  arrival  at  Grunnevtttek,  who  did  not  delay  telling  king  Charles  II. ; 
his  majesty  immediately  appointed  me  aparunents  at  Weithal  (Whitehall).  M. 
Beck  requested  prince  Robert*  to  excuse  me ;  but  king  Charles,  when  he  spoke 
tha%  insisted  that  it  should  absolutely  be  so,  for  he  would  treat  me  *  en  amsin^ 
and  after  that  no  more  could  be  said.  Therefore,  M.  Cotterel  came  on  the  mor- 
row, to  find  me  out  (in  the  ship  at  Greenwich)  with  a  barque  of  the  kinp,  and 
brought  me  therein  to  WeUh€d  (Whitehall).  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two 
hours,  when  mUor  Hamilton  came  to  take  me  to  the  king,  who  received  me  most 
obligingly.  Prince  Robert  (Rupert)  had  preceded  mo,  and  was  at  court  when  I 
saluted  king  Charles.  In  making  my  obeisance  to  the  king,  Pdid  not  omit  to 
give  him  the  letter  of  your  serene  highness,  after  which,  he  spoke  of  your  high- 
ness, and  said  *  that  he  remembered  you  very  well.'  When  he  had  talked  with 
me  some  time,  he  went  to  the  queen  (Catherine  of  Braganza),  and  as  soon  as  1 
arrived  he  made  me  kiss  the  hem  of  her  majesty's  petticoat  (yut  Von  me  fit  baiter 
la  jupt  a  la  reine). 

"The  next  day,  I  saw  the  princess  of  York  (the  lady  Anne),  and  I  saluted 
her,  by  kissing  her,  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  The  day  after,  I  went  to  vi^'it 
prince  Robert  (Rupert),  who  received  me  in  bed ;  for  he  has  a  malady  in  his 
leg«  which  makes  him  very  often  keep  his  bed :  it  appears  that  it  is  so  without 
any  pretext,  and  that  he  has  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had  not  failed  of  coming 
to  see  me  one  day. 

"All  the  milords  came  to  see  me  fans  pretendre  la  main  chez  moi:*  milord 
Greue  {perhapt  Orey)  is  one  that  came  to  me  very  often  indeed. 

"  They  cut  off  the  head  of  lord  Stafford  yesterday,  and  made  no  more  ado 
aboot  it,  than  if  they  had  chopped  off  the  head  of  a  pullet 

"  I  have  no  more  to  tell  your  serene  highness,  wherefore  I  conclude,  and  re* 
main  your  very  humble  son  and  servant,  Gioaoi  Louis.''* 

'  George  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

*  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  husband  of  tliis  princess  was  at  that  time 
elector,  but  so  his  consort  is  entitled  by  the  transcriber. 

'  The  name  of  prince  Rupert,  though  always  Germanized  to  tlie  English  reader, 
is,  in  this  letter  by  bis  German  nephew,  mentioned  as  Robert. 

*  This  sentence  is  mcompleto  and  broken  in  sense ;  perhaps  the  original  was 
damag«*d.     Does  it  mean  that  they  came  without  venturing  to  shake  hands  with 

him  ? 

*  Rndorsed — ^Copied  by  George  Augustus  Gargan,  librarian  of  the  Archives, 
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of  the  royal  yachts,  at  Whitehall,  July  13,  and,  after  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, landed  at  Leith,  July  17,  1681.  Her  visit  to  Scotland  has  been 
nentioned  in  the  preceding  volume/  Here  she  met  her  favourite  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Churchill,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  in  attendance  on  the 
docheas  of  York. 

When  the  revolutions  of  faction  gave  a  temporary  prosperity  to  her 
father,  the  lady  Anne  returned  with  him  to  St.  James's  palace,  and  again 
trttled  *here,  in  the  summer  of  1682.  In  that  year,  or  the  succeeding 
OQC,  she  bestowed  her  first  affections  upon  an  accomplished  nobleman 
of  her  uncle's  court  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  her  confidante,  Sarah 
Churchill,  was  the  depositary  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears  relative  to  her 
pasfrion  for  the  elegant  and  handsome  Sheffield,  lord  Mulgrave,  which 
Sarah,  according  to  her  nature,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  circumvent 
and  betray. 

Few  of  those  to  whom  the  rotund  form  and  high-coloured  complexion 
of  queen  Anne  are  fiimiliar,  can  imagine  her  as  a  poet's  love,  and  a  poet, 
withal,  so  fastidious  as  the  accomplished  Sheffield.  But  the  lady  Anne 
of  York,  redolent  with  the  Hebe  bloom  and  smiles  of  seventeen,  was 
diflerent  from  the  royal  matron,  who  adorns  so  many  corporation  halls 
in  provincial  towns,  and,  it  is  possible,  might  be  sincerely  loved  by  the 
young,  chivalric  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  wrote  poems  to  her  praise,  which 
were  admired  by  the  court  Poetry  is  an  allowable  incense ;  but,  after 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  lady  Anne  in  verse,  the  noble  poet,  Sheffield, 
proceeded  to  write  hana  Jide  love-letters  to  her,  in  good,  earnest  prose, 
the  object  of  which  was  marriage.  Charles  H.  and  the  favoured  confi- 
dante of  the  princess,  Sarah  Churchill,  alone  knew  whether  the  lady 
Anne  answered  these  epistles.  Some  say  that  Sarah  stole  a  very  tender 
Irillet,  in  the  lady  Anne's  writing,  addressed  to  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mul- 
grave, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  royal  uncle,  Charles  II. ;  others 
declare  that  the  unlucky  missive  was  a  flaming  love-letter  of  the  earl  to 
the  lady  Anne.  But  whichever  it  were,  the  result  was,  that  a  husband 
was  instantly  sought  for  the  enamoured  princess,  and  her  lover  was 
forthwith  banished  from  the  English  court^ 

Charles  11.  rests  under  the  imputation  of  sending  the  earl  of  M  ulgrave 
on  a  command  to  Tangier  in  a  leaky  vessel,  meaning  to  dispose  of  him 
and  of  his  ambitious  designs  out  of  the  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
bat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oriental  obedience  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
it  may  be  noted,  that  Charles  could  have  found  a  less  costly  way  of 
naaaeinating,  if  so  inclined,  than  the  loss  of  a  ship,  however  leaky,  with 
■n  her  appointments  of  rigging,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  five  hundred 
men,  withal,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  child — for  the  earl  of  Plymouth 
was  a  favourite  son  of  his — who  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Mulgrave. 
The  want  of  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship  was  discovered  on  the  voyage ; 
and  whenever  the  health  of  king  Charles  was  proposed,  lord  Mulgrave 
gaed  to  say,  ^Let  us  wait  till  we  get  safe  out  of  his  rotten  ship."*   From 

*Yol.  ix.     Life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 

'Biograpbia  Britaiinira      Scott  s  Life  of  Dryden,  Horace  Walpole,  &o. 

'Memoir  of  8heffi«>id.  duke  of  Buckingham,  prefixed  to  bis  worka,  vol.  L 
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seen  nsiuleiy  invented. 

■queiice  of  llie  courwliip  between  the  laJy  Anne  and  lord 

s,  lliat  tier  irncle,  king  CliarJea,  and  his  council,  loel  no  [ime 

had   proposed   Tor  the  lady  Anne  some   time   arier  prinrt 
[anover  had  withdrawn  his 'pre  lens  Ions.    The  beautiful  aiid 
slrian  portrait  of  the  king  of  Sweden  waa  sent  lo  EJtylanrf. 
r  ill  the  i'\e'*  r>f  the  lady  Anne;  this  portrait,  drawu  by  nti 
1,  It  at  Hampton  Court.'   At  least,  ii  was  there  four  ynr» 
p  in  the  long  room  leading  lo  the  chapel ;   it  deserrea  to  br 
ireitnu  the  beau  idfal  of  a  martial   monarch.      Anne  wu 
to  be  the  mother  of  Charles  XII.;  her  unloving  broiher-ii»- 
,  opposed   this  union  with  all   his   power  of  intrigue;  tlif 
n  whom  he  waa  willing  to  bestow  hia  fraternal  benediction. 
tor-paiaune,  a  mature  widower,  a  mutual  couein  of  Anne 

1„  for   hix   niece,  fell  on   neither  of  these   wooers,  but  on 
e,  brother  of  Christiern  V,,  king  of  Denmark. 
family  of  Denmark  were  nearly  related   to   that  of  GfMI      , 
grandmother  of  Charles  11^  Anne  of  Denmark,  being  tum 
of  prince  George  (t'rederic  III.);  and  a  friendly  iniereoiim; 
•ecu  kept  up.  since  her  marriage  with  James  f.,  between  ilic     ' 
I  of  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.    Christiern  V.,  when  crown 
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1      Ai«  s«  it  roar,  the  nuirnage  between  the  la<ly  Anne  and  prinre  Geo»^e 

fif  Denmark  was  formally  proposed,  on  the  part  nf  the  kin?  of  Denmark. 

n  3hr,  1683.     King  Charies  approved  of  iu  but  would  not  aiiKwer 

faaHr.  antil  he  had  spoken  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who, 

Mcording  to  public  report,  replied.  ^*  that  he  ihoneht  it  tptt  convenient 

ad  suitable;'  and  gave  leave  by  M.  Lenle.  the  Danish  envoy,  that  the 

prince  George  should  make  application  to  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne.**^' 

b  his  joomaU  the  duke  of  York  regrets  the  match,  ob^rving.  **  that  he 

U  Ii'.tle  encouragement,  in  the  conduct  of  i)ie  prince  of  Orange,  to 

■UTT  another  daughter  io  the  same  interest.^   William  of  Orange,  how* 

ever,  did  not  identify  his  om-n  interest  with  that  of  the  Danish  prince ; 

for,  direetlv  he  heard  that  he  was  likelv  to  become  his  brother-in-law, 

ke  sent  Bentinck  to  England,  to  break  the  marriage,  if  possible.    The 

Oiance  machinatioos  proved  useless,  excepting  that  the  marriage  was 

rmdcied  somewhat  unpopular,  by  a   report  being  raised  that  prince 

George  of  Denmark  was  a  suitor  recommended  by  Louis  XIV.     Never- 

dwieas.  the  firotestanusm  of  the  Danish  prince  was  free  from  reproach, 

and.  therefore,  there  was  do  reason  why  he  should  find  favour  in  the 

eves  of  Louis. 

The  prince  of  Denmark  had  been  distinguished  by  an  act  of  generous 
valour,  before  he  came  to  England ;  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  tre- 
■endous  battles  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  his  brother,  king 
Christiera,  commanded  in  person.  The  king,  venturing  too  rashly,  was 
ttktn  prisoner  by  the  Swedes,  when  prince  George,  rallying  some  cavalry^ 
on  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  the  Swedes,  and  rescued  his  royal 
hrxher.'  The  prince  had  no  great  appanage,  only  about  five  thousand 
crowns,  from  some  barren  islands ;  but  it  was  considered  desirable  that 
he  should  remain  at  the  court  of  England,  without  uking  his  wife  to 
Deooiark. 

Prince  George  arrived  in  London,  on  the  {|th  of  July,  16S3;  that 
4iv.  be  dined  publiclv  at  Whitehall,  with  the  roval  familv.  and  was 
seen  by  a  great  crowd  of  people — among  others,  by  Erelyn.  who  has 
kft  the  following  description  of  him : — ^  I  again  saw  the  prince  George, 
OB  the  25th  of  July ;  he  has  the  Danish  countenance,  blonde— of  few 
words,  spake  French  but  ill,  seemed  somewhat  heavy,  but  is  reported 
lobe  valianu'* 

^  I  am  told  from  WhitehalL*^  says  another  contemporary.  ^  that 
prince  George  of  Denmark  is  a  person  of  a  very  good  mien,  and  had 
dined  with  the  king,  queen,  and  duke  of  York,  who  gave  the  prince 
ibe  vpper  hand.^  This  was  in  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coait  of  France  dined  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuilleric<.  where  the  people 
acre  admitted  to  see  the  royal  fomily.  ^  The  court  will  soon  return  to 
Wbdsor,  where  the  marriage  between  the  prince  and  lady  Anne  will  be 

'Leorn  of  Philip,  second  carl  of  ChesterfielJ,  p.  244. 
*  A'iu  GcogmpliicBS. 

*MnDoiri  by  >ir  Richard  Bulstrode,  enroy  at  the  courts  of  BnuseU  aii'l  Spam, 
^U9. 
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luke  of  Yiirk  and  the  diichesa,  but  not  so  oumeroiiH.     A 
>e  held  al  Windsor,  for  ehooaiiig  prince  George   into  llie 
der  of  the  Garter;   but  the  prinre  hnlh  deaired  it  may  be 
e  halh  wriiteii  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  his  leave  lo 
ig  the  order  of  the  elephant,  for  it  would  not  be  seemly  lo 
the  order  of  the  garter  at  (he  same  lime."      It  is  scarcely 
serve,  thai  the  ■'  leave"  was  granted  by  the  king  of  Den- 
'11  side  red  the  request  only  reasonable. 

ge  of  the  princess  Anne  look   place  at  St.  James's  chapel, 
day,  July  28ih,  O.3.,  1683,  at  10  o'clock  al  night.     Her 
8   [I.,  gave  her  away;  queen  Catherine,  the   duchess  of 
■  duke  of  York,  were   present,*      Unlike   the  private  mar- 
vei-pjng  princess  Mary,  which  look  place  in  her  own  bed- 
bridal  of  Anne  of  York  and  George  of  Denmark  was  a 
nal    festivity,  brilliant  with    light   and   joyoas    company. 
lobility,  then  in  London,  were  present.     The  people  look 
;he  ffile;   they  kindled   their  bonfires  at  every  door;  and, 
e-conduits,  shows,  and  diversions  were  provided  for  ihem, 
of  each  churnh  in  London  rang  all  night, 
ige  was  en  mm  em  orated  by  a  courtly  pretender  to  liien- 
MonLagup,  subapqnendy  earl  of  Ilulifax.  who   peipetraled 
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VIS  sakij  married  to  prince  George,  because  the   death  of  Marie- 

Thfrese,  the  queen  of  France,  left  Louis  XIV.  a  widower  only  two 

ifiTs  after  these  onptials,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of  Tork 

woM  have  made  great  eflbrts  to  marry  his  daughter  to  that  sovereign.' 

King  Charles  setded  on  his  niece,  by  act  of  parliament,  jC20,00i)  per 

aonum*  and  from  his  own  purse  purchased  and  presented  to  her  for  a 

fCfideBce,  that  adjunct  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  called  the 

Cuckpit,'  (formeriy  its  theatre.)     This  place  was  built  by  Henry  Vlil., 

for  the  savage  sport  which  iu  name  denotes.     It  had  long  been  disused 

kt  that  purpose,  but  had  been  adapted  as  a  place  of  dramatic  represen* 

MiiMi  until  the  rebellion.     It  had  been  granted  by  royal  fiivour,  on 

Imie,  to  lord  Danby,  of  whom  it  was  now  purchased.    The  Cockpit 

appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the  present  Horse-Guards  and 

IX>wniiig-atreeL.  and  it  certainly  escaped  the  great  fire  which  destroyed 

the  palace  of  Whitehall,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.    The 

CBtry  was  from  Sl  James^  parl^Y  which  divided  it  from  St.  Jameses 

IMhice;  and  as  that  was  the  town  residence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the 

ficuity  to  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved  child  was  very  convenient. 

IVliea  the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was  ap- 
pointed by  her  royal  uncle,  Sarah  Churchill,  secretly  mistrusting  the 
inability  of  the  fortunes  of  her  early  benefiictress,  the  duchess  of  York, 
f^iressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess 
.^ne,  who  reque^^ted  her  father's  permission  to  that  eftct.  The  duke 
of  York  immediately  consented,  and  the  circumstance  was  announced 
by  the  princess  in  the  following  billet : — 

Tbb  PaiscEss  Awe  or  Dixmaek  to  Mes.  CarEcaiLL." 

"*  Th«  doke  of  Tork  came  in  just  a«  yon  were  gone,  and  made  no  difficultiea, 
bot  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  have  you,  which  I  assure  you  is  a  great  jor  to 
=K.  I  should  lay  a  great  deal  for  your  kindness  m  offering  it,  but  I  am  not 
900J  at  compliments.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  do  take  it  extreme  kindly,  and  shall 
b«  ready  at  any  time  to  do  you  all  the  service  that  is  in  my  power." 

Long  years  aAerwards,  Anne^s  favourite  asserted,  that  she  only 
•erepced  this  situation  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  her  royal 
mistress.  With  what  degree  of  truth,  the  above  letter  shows.  In  the 
nme  account  of  ^her  conduct,^^  3(rs.  Churchill  (then  the  mighty 
<iuehess  of  Marlborough)  describes  the  qualities  she  possessed,  which 
todaced  the  violent  afiection  long  testified  for  her  by  the  princess.  The 
int  was  the  great  charm  of  her  frankness,  which  disdained  all  flattery ; 
Kit  was  the  extreme  hatred  and  horror  that  both  she  and  the  princess 
feh  for  lady  Clarendon,  because  that  lady  *^  looked  like  a  mad  woman, 

'MS.  of  Anstis.  Garter  kin;r-at-amis. 

'Conduct  of  tlie  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  32.  Malone  has.  with  anti- 
^Buian  care,  traced  the  transitions  of  the  Cockpit ;  there  was  Iikcwi:»e,  accord- 
■If  a>  his  text,  a  theatre  so  called  in  Drury-lane. 

'Cbie's  Martborongfa,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.  The  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Letters 
!ihicrres»  00  the  almse  of  lady  Clarendon,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  & 

*oar>e  of  Anne  10  have  comprehended  the  virtues  of  a  mind  like  la  ly  Cla 

nadijo'sw 
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I  see  jou,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  call  me  your  highness  at  every  word,  bnt  tn 
be  as  free  with  me  as  one  friend  ought  to  be  with  anotlier.  And  you  can  never 
give  me  any  greater  proof  of  your  friendship,  than  in  telling  me  your  mind 
freely  in  alt  things,  which  I  do  beg  you  to  do;  and  if  ever  it  were  in  my  powei 
to  serve  you,  nobody  would  be  more  ready  than  myself. 
**  I  mm  all  impatience  for  Wednesday,  till  when,  farewell/* 

While  the  princess  of  Denmark  was  enjoying  every  distinction  and 
luxury  in  England,  her  sister  Mary  led  no  such  pleasant  life  at  the  Hague, 
where  she  either  was  condemned  to  utter  solitude,  or  passed  her  time 
surrounded  by  invidious  spies  and  insolent  rivals.  After  the  death  of 
the  noble  Ossory,  and  the  departure  of  her  early  friend.  Dr.  Kenn,  she 
had  no  one  near  her  who  dared  protect  her.  Some  resistance  she  must 
have  naade  to  the  utter  subserviency  into  which  she  subsequently  fell,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  personal  restraint  imposed  on  her 
from  the  years  1682  and  1684,  when  her  mode  of  life  was  described  in 
the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  d'Avaux,  to  his  own  court : — 
^  Until  now,  the  existence  of  the  princess  of  Orange  has  been  regulated 
thus :  From  the  time  she  rose  in  the  morning,  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
she  never  left  her  chamber,  except  in  summer,  when  she  was  permitted 
to  walk  about  once  in  seven  or  eight  days.  No  one  had  liberty  to  enter 
her  room,  not  even  her  lady  of  honour,  nor  her  maids  of  honour,  of 
which  she  has  but  four;  but  she  has  a  troop  o( Duich Jilles  de  chambre^ 
of  whom  a  detachment  every  day  mount  guard  on  her,  and  have  orders 
never  to  leave  her."  * 

In  this  irksome  restraint,  which,  afler  allowing  the  utmost  for  the 
exaggeration  of  the  inimical  French  ambassador,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  calling  imprisonment,  the  unfortunate  princess  of  Orange  had 
time  sufficient  to  finish  her  education.  She  passed  her  time  in  reading 
or  embroidering,  and  was  even  occupied  with  the  pencil,  for  it  is  certain 
she  continued  to  take  lessons  of  her  dwarf  drawing-master,  Gibson,  who 
had  followed  her  to  Holland  for  that  purpose.  He  probably  held  a 
situation  in  her  household,  as  the  tiny  manikin  was  used  to  court-ser- 
vice, having  been  page  of  the  backstairs  to  her  grandfather,  Charles  I.' 
It  may  be  thought  that  a  piincess  who  was  a  practical  adept  with  the 
pencil,  would  have  proved,  subsequently,  a  great  patron  of  pictorial 
art,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Such  hopes  were  not  ful- 
filled. 

The  persons  in  whose  society  Mary  of  England  chiefly  delighted, 
were,  her  best- beloved  friend  and  early  playfello^r,  Miss,  or  (according 
to  the  phraseology  of  that  day)  mistress  Anne  Trelawney,  then  her 
iaTourite  maid  of  honour,  and  her  good  nurse,  Mrs.  Langford,  whose 
husband,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  being  one  of  her  chaplains.  All  were  detested  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  no  brutal  affronts,  no  savage  rudeness,  could  make  these 
friends  of  infancy  offer  to  retire  from  the  service  of  his  princess,  when 
Dr.  Kenn  did,  who,  at  last,  finding  he  could  do  no  good  at  the  court  of 
the  Hague,  retired  to  England,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  important  see 

>  Amba^sades  d'Avaux,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217.     Bibliotlieque  du  Roi,  Paris. 
*Gimoger*t  Biography,  vol.  iv.,  p.  119. 
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of  Bath  and  Wells.  Dr.  Kenn  was  succeeded,  as  almoner  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  by  a  very  quaint  and  queer  clergyman  of  the  old  world 
cavalier  fashion,  called  Dr.  Covell. 

It  was  not  very  probable  that  the  restless  ambition  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  would  permit  his  wedded  partner  to  remain  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Wood,  or  at  Dieren,  surrounded  by  her  loyalist  chaplains,  nurses,  and 
dwarf  pages,  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  cherishing  in  her  mind  thoughts 
of  the  lofty  and  ideal  past,  of  the  poets,  cavaliers,  and  artists,  of  the  old 
magnificent  court  of  Whitehall.  No ;  Mary's  claims  were  too  near  the 
throne  of  Great  BriUiin  to  peimit  him  thus  to  spare  her  as  an  auxiliary. 
After  he  had  grieved  her  by  neglect,  humbled  her  by  the  preference  he 
showed  for  her  women,  and  condemned  her  to  solitude,  for  which  she 
had  little  preference,  his  next  step  was  to  persecute  her  for  all  her  family 
attachments,  and  insult  her  for  her  filial  tenderness  to  her  father.  He 
assailed  her  affection  for  him  by  inducing  her  to  believe  him  guilty  of 
crimes  which  only  the  mostdaring  political  slanderers  laid  to  his  charge. 
Above  all,  William  made  a  crime  of  the  reverence  his  princess  bore  to 
her  grandfather,  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  an 
implacable  hatred,  although  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  him- 
self as  to  Mary.  The  proceedings  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  break- 
ing down  his  wife's  spirit,  according  to  the  above  system,  were  thus 
minutely  detailed  to  her  kinsman,  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  ambassador  to  the 
8«ates,  d'Avaux : — 

^^  They  have  printed  an  insolent  book  against  the  duke  of  York  in 
Holland,  whom  they  accuse  of  cutting  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Elssex. 
The  English  envoy,  Chudleigh,  remonstrated,  but  it  had  no  other  eflect 
than  exciting  Jurieu  to  present  this  book,  publicly,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  his  own  work ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  after  this  out- 
rage on  her  father,  the  princess  of  Orange  was  forced,  by  her  husband, 
to  go  to  hear  Jurieu  preach  a  political  sermon.  Chudleigh,  the  English 
envoy,  remonstrated  so  earnestly  on  the  calumnies  of  Jurieu,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince,  that  he  was  no  longer  invited  to  the  Hague.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  princess  was  sitting  in  her  solitary  chamber,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her  grandfather.  Charles  I.  She  had 
assumed  a  habit  of  deep  mourning,  and  meant  to  devote  the  whole  of 
tlie  day  to  fasting  and  prayer,  as  was  her  family  custom  when  domes- 
tlcuted  with  her  father  and  mother.  Her  meals  were  always  lonely,  and 
on  this  anniversary  she  supposed  that  she  might  fast  without  interrup- 
tion. The  prince  of  Orange  came  unexpectedly  into  her  apartment,  and 
looking  at  her  mourning  habit,  scornfully  bade  her,  in  an  imperious 
tone, '  Go  and  change  it  for  the  gayest  dress  she  had  !'  The  princoi 
was  obliged  to  obey.  He  then  told  her,  he  meant  she  should  dine  in 
public."  Now,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  woman  dine  when  she 
resolves  lo  fast.  ''  The  princess,"  |)ursues  dV\vaux,  *'  saw  all  the  dii»hefl 
of  a  state  dinner  succt'ssively  presented  to  her,  but  dismissed  tiiem,  one 
after  the  other,  atid  ate  nothing.  In  the  evening,  the  prince  of  Oran^ 
commanded  her  to  aeromiuinv  him  to  liic  ctmicdv,  whore  he  had  not 
been  lor  several  months,  and  which  he  had  ordered  on  purpose;  at  thii 
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ootrage  to  her  feelings,  the  prrincess  buret  into  teare,  and  in  rain 
mtreated  him  to  spare  her,  and  excuse  her  compliance."  * 

This  was  the  final  struggle;  from  the  30th  of  January,  1684-5,  there 
is  DO  instance  to  be  found  of  Mary's  repugnance  to  any  outrage  effected 
by  her  husband  against  her  family.  The  change,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  was  occasioned  by  the  domestication  of  her  cousin  Monmouth 
ftt  her  court  The  contest  of  parties  in  England  had  ended  in  the  re- 
itoration  of  her  father,  the  duke  of  York,  to  his  natural  place  in  the 
succession,  and  Monmouth  took  his  turn  of  banishment  in  Holland 
and  Brussels.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  re- 
ceive this  rival  aspirant  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  with  extraordi- 
nary afifection,  insomuch  that  he  permitted  the  princess  the  most  unheard 
of  indulgences  to  welcome  him.  ^^  The  prince  of  Orange,"  says  d'Avaux, 
^  was  heretofore  the  most  jealous  of  men ;  scarcely  would  he  permit  the 
princess  to  speak  to  a  man  or  even  to  a  woman ;  now  he  presses  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  to  come  after  dinner  to  her  apartments  to  teach  her 
eouiitry-dances.  Likewise,  the  prince  of  Orange  charged  her  by  the 
complaisance  she  owed  to  him  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in 
skating  parties,  this  great  frost.  A  woman  in  common  life  would  make 
herself  a  ridiculous  sight  if  she  did  as  the  princess  of  Orange  does,  who 
is  learning  to  glide  on  the  ice  with  her  petticoats  trussed  up  to  her  knees, 
skates  buckled  on  her  shoes,  and  sliding  absurdly  enough  firat  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other." ' 

The  duchess  of  Orleans  scruples  not  to  accuse  Mary  of  coquetry 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  the  strange  scenes  describeid  by  d'Avaux, 
were  doubtless  the  foundation  of  her  opinion ;  but  what  is  still  stranger, 
the  literary  duchess  considere  that  Mary  gave  some  reason  for  scandal 
with  d'Avaux  himself.  William  discovered,  it  seems,  that  an  interview 
had  taken  place  between  his  princess  and  this  ambassador,  at  the  liome 
of  one  of  her  Dutch  maids  of  honour,  mademoiselle  Trudaine ;  this 
lady  was  instantly  driven  from  her  service  by  the  prince,  with  the  utmost 
disgrace.  William's  jealousy  was  probably  a  political  one,  and  he  dreaded 
last  some  communication  prejudicial  to  his  views  might  take  place  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  father,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. D'Avaux  himself  does  not  mention  the  interview  in  his  letters, 
nor  show  any  symptom  of  vanity  regarding  the  princess ;  neither  does 
he  mention  the  redoubtable  adventure  of  the  arm-chair,  before  detailed. 

The  resentment  of  the  envoy,  Chudleigh,  was  not  to  be  kept  within 
iwunds  at  the  proceedings  relative  to  Monmouth,  and  above  all,  at  the 
public  patronage  ofieied  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  both  to  the  libeller 
Jurieu,  and  to  his  libel  on  the  father  of  the  princess ;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  princess  went  constantly  to  hear  the  sermons  of  this  calumniator 
of  her  parent, -the  English  envoy  remonstrated  with  warmth  sufficient  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  insist  on  his  recal,  in  which  request  he  obliged 
his  princess  to  join.  The  motive,  however,  that  the  prince  and  princess 
gave  for  this  requisition  was  not  the  real  one,  but  a  slight  affront  on 

1  D'Avsuz,  vol.  ir.  p.  262.     Biblioth^que  du  Roi 
'D'Avauz,  voLiv.  pp.  240,241. 
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:-artiiva)  ;   the  snow  al  llie  Ila^e  was  hard  and  deep;  all 
irld  were  sleighing  ill  fancirul  aledgen,  and  masked  in  nn-      | 
3,      Among  others,  the  princess  of   Orange   being  lately 
;  favour  of  her  lord  and  muster,  he  drove  her  on  the  snow 
brilh  were  maaked.     The  Orange  aleigh   mel   that  of  the 
i^h.  who  refused  lo  break  the  road,  and  the  princely  sks^e 
ay  before   the   equipage  of  the  proud  Englishman.'     The 
incess  both  wrote  complaints  of  Chudleigh's  (IisreBpecl.aoil 

I  he  might  be  recalled.    Chudleigh  wrote  likewise,  giTing 
on  of  the  real  cause  of  the  offenre,  and  of  ihe  imraical 
>f  the  Dutch   court  against  all  who  were  devoted  to  the 
ign.     As  for  bis  alleged  crime,  he  made  very  light  of  ii, 
aa  the  prince  and  princess  were  masked,  which  imfdted  a 
ir  unknown,  the  ill-breeding  and  impertinence  would  hate 
(ay  to  hiive  testified  acc|uaii)tance  with  them ;  ihau  in  feet. 

II  not.  and  thai  he  was  on  the  proper  side  of  the  road;  if 
nee  had  happened  lo  his  own  right  royal  master  and  nii«- 
ild  have  done  ihe  same,  but  they  knew  too  well  the  cu>- 
rank  lo  have  taken  of&nce ;  as  for  recal,  he  joined   in  the 

p  could  not  Slay  at  the  Ha^ue  to  see  and  hear  whai  he  raw 

'lion  uaa  ."cnt  aa  envoy  ;  unfortunately,  he  gave  eiUI  leu 
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The  duke  of  York  wrote,  with  unwonted  steraness,  to  his  daughter, 
remonstrating  against  these  proceedings ;  she  shed  tears  on  her  father's 
letter ;  but  she  answered,  ^  that  the  prince  was  her  master,  and  would 
be  obeyed.''  Eye-witnesses  did  not  deem  that  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
eess  was  induced  by  mere  obedience.  She  was  either  partial  to  Mon- 
mouth,—  as  her  friend  and  correspondent,  the  German  duchess  of  Or- 
leans implies,— -or  she  rushed  into  pleasure  with  the  hilarity  of  a  caged 
bird  into  the  open  air.  If  her  seclusion  had  been  as  severe  as  the  French 
ambassador  declared  it  was,  she  was  glad  of  liberty  and  exercise,  on  any 
terms.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  letters  of  remonstrance,  her 
father  bade  her  warn  her  husband,  ^  that  if  the  king  and  himself  were 
removed  by  death  from  their  path,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whatsoever 
tlie  prince  might  think  of  his  friendship,  would  give  them  a  struggle, 
before  they  could  possess  the  throne  of  Great  Britain."' 

A  dim  light  is  thrown  on  the  correspondence  between  James  IL  and 
his  daughter,  by  garbled  extracts  made  by  Dr.  Birch,  a  chaplain  of  the 
princess  Anne.  Some  motive  fettered  his  transcribing  pen,  since  letters, 
apparently  of  the  strongest  personal  interest,  furnish  him  but  with  a  few 
words, —  those,  for  instance,  in  January  the  27th,  ld85, —  a  few  days 
before  the  duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  wrote  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  on  her  extraordinary  conduct  with  Monmouth.  Dr. 
Birch's  brief  quotation  from  this  paternal  reproof,  is,  that  her  father 
^supf>oses  she  was  kept  in  awe" — that  from  Mary's  answer,  ^  denies 
being  kept  in  awe — her  condition  much  happier  than  he  believed."' 

All  the  noisy  gaieties  and  rejoicings  at  the  Orange  court  were  hushed 
and  dispelled  as  if  by  the  sweep  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  on  the  noon 
of  February  10  (O.S.),  1685,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  peaceable  accession  of  the  princess's  father,  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  James  II.  D'Avaux  thus  describes  the  change 
eflected  by  the  announcement  of  the  news  at  the  palace  of  the  Hague :' 
^  Letters  from  England,  of  the  6th  of  February,  O.  S.,  arrived  here  at 
seven  this  morning;  they  communicated  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  England,  Charles  II.  The  prince  of  Orange  did 
Dot  go  into  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  where  she  was  holding  a  court  of 
reception  for  the  ladies  of  the  Hague ;  he  sent  a  message,  requesting  her 
to  come  down  and  hear  the  news.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  came  like- 
wise^ to  listen  to  these  despatches.  It  is  said,  that  Mary  manifested 
deep  affliction  at  the  d^th  of  her  uncle.  Monmouth  retired  to  his  own 
lodging,  and  came  to  the  prince  at  ten  in  the  evening.  They  were  shut 
np  together  till  midnight  sounded.  Then  Monmouih,  the  same  night, 
left  the  Hague  secretly ;  and  so  well  was  his  departure  hidf'^n,  that  it 
was  supposed  at  noon,  the  next  day,  that  he  was  in  bed.  The  prince 
of  Orange  gave  him  money  for  his  journey."^ 

To  his  daughter,  James  II.  announced  his  prosperous  accession  with 
ihe  utmost  warmth  of  paternal  tenderness  —  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  Macpherson's  History  of -Great  Britain. 
'Additional  Mb,  41G3,  vol.  i.     Birch  Papers,  British  Museom. 

•  D'Avanx  :  An^^bae9ade^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  217  to  266. 

*  Ibid.    D'A\uux  d«  *es  Feb.  20,  but  he  has  used  die  new  iiyle. 
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bit  dryness  and  brevity.'     The  prince,  who  had  nevnt  snp- 
s  faiKer-in-law  would  [iscend  ilie  British  throne,  after  tha 
ila  to  exclude  him,  on  account  of  his  religion,  found  hint- 
ed as  his  enemy,  in  an  alarming  predicamcni.     His  fitsl 
n  consequence,  waa  to  take  out  of  hia  wife's  hand  the 
r,  sent  lo  her  bv  her  father,  and  read   it  aloud   lo  ihe  a;- 
3  of  Holland, 'as  if  it  had   been  written   lo  himself."     To 
wrote  very  humbly,  declaring,  '■  that  Monmouth  only  came 

arked  iiis  letters  to  Jamea  11.      In  one  of  his  epistles,  Wil- 
Kothiug  can  happen  which  will  make  me  change  the  filed 
have  for  your  inlcresla ;  I  siiould  bo  the  most  unhappy 
orld  if  vou  were  not  persuaded  of  it,  and  should  not  have 
to  continue  me  a  Utile  in  your  good  graces,  since  1  shall 
breath  of  my  life,  yours,  wilh  zeal  and  fidelity-"* 
y  affectionate  correspondence  between  James   11.  and  his 
y,  iiad  now  become  interspersed  with  their  differences  of 

htx  for  the  church  of  Rome;  she  frequented  the  worship 
dissenters.     Neither  had  much  regard  for  the  true  resting- 
the  two — the  reformed  church  of  England,  as  established 
of  the  present  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
lo  Dr.  Birch's  meagre  eilracls,  king  James  wrote  lo  his 
Mron^indBo^uEUB^2iW^spres^^^^^^^^^ 
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by  Monmouth,  his  nominal  assnmption  of  the  royal  dignity,  and 
execution,  were  events  which  followed  each  other  with  startling 
rity.  It  is  evident  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  James  II.  regretted 
g  forced  to  put  Monmouth  to  death.  Those  who  have  read  the  pro* 
lation,  in  which  Monmouth  calls  his  uncle  ^the  murderer  and 
oner  of  Charles  11.,'^  will  see  that  in  publishing  so  unfounded  a 
mny,  he  hall  rendered  any  pardon  from  James  II.  a  self-accusation, 
nher  the  mind  of  Mary  had  been  warped  against  her  father  by  the 
jT  exiles  who  swarmed  in  Holland,  or  whether  her  motives  were  the 
e  demding  ones  attributed  to  her  by  her  relative  and  correspondi-nt, 
abeth  Charlotte*  (the  second  wife  of  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans), 
scarcely  be  surmised ;  but  reasoning  from  facts  and  results,  it  is  evi- 
that  she  never  forgave  her  father  the  death  of  Monmouth. 
nee  the  departure  of  Dr.  Kenn,  it  was  impossible  for  the  father  of 
princess  to  send  any  loyal  person  in  any  official  capacity  who  could 
ndured  at  her  court.  Skelton,  the  new  envoy,  was  liked  still  less 
Chudleigh.  A  complete  antipathy  had  subsisted  between  Dr.  Renn 
William  of  Orange,  but  the  dignity  of  character  pertaining  to  the 
iterested  churchman,  had  awea  the  prince  from  the  practices  to 
:h  he  had  recourse,  in  order  to  discover  what  Kenn^s  successor.  Dr. 
ell,  thought  of  the  married  felicity  of  the  princess,  and  of  tlie  con- 
;  of  the  persons  composing  the  court  at  the  Hague.  Truly  in  this 
leeding,  the  hero  of  Nassau  verified  the  proverb,  that  eaves-drop- 
hear  no  good  of  themselves,  and  assuredly  the  peepers  into  pri- 
letters,  deserve  not  more  self-gratification  than  the  listeners  at  key- 

8. 

lie  princess  was  at  Dieren  surrounded  by  the  inimical  circle  of  the 
iers,  to  whose  aid  a  fourth,  their  sister  Catharine,  had  lately  arrived 
1  England,  and  had  married  the  marquis  de  Puissars,  a  French  noble- 
^  at  the  court  of  Orange.  It  was  an  allusion  to  the  infamous 
abeth  Villiers,  which  exasperated  the  Dutch  phlegm  of  William  of 
ige  into  the  imprudence  of  acknowledging  the  ungentlemanlike  ways 
irhich  he  obtained  possession  of  the  quaint  document  written  by  his 
•^a  almoner.  Dr.  Covell.  The  prince  had,  by  some  indirect  meansi 
aed  that  the  correspondence  between  Covell  and  Skelton,  the  envoy, 
led  through  the  hands  of  d'Alonne,  the  secretary  to  the  princess, 
r  obtaining  and  copying  Dr.  CovelPs  letter,  he  sent  it  to  Lawrence 
le,  the  uncle  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the  folio w- 
letter  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :' 

[  bad  for  tome  time  suspected,"  says  the  prince  of  Orani^,*  **  that  Dr. 
•II  was  not  a  faithful  servant  to  tlie  princess.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
ae,  a  letter  ftU  into  mj  hands,  which  ho  had  written  to  Skelton,  the  ambas- 
r.  I  opened  it,  and  at  my  return  to  Dieren,  voktrt  the  doctor  vhu  mith  tki 
wtt,  I  took  the  doctor's  cipher  and  deciphered  it,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy 
ized — the  original,  which  I  have,  wriuen  and  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he 
lowledged  when  I  showed  it  to  him.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  that 
in  of  his  profession  could  be  so  great  a  knave/' 


'  Memoirs  of  the  duchess  of  Orleons. 

'Clarendon  Cor  respond  ence,i  vol.  i.,  p.  165.  IMd. 
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ise  is,  howpver,  greater,  to  Rnd  that  a  prince  who  bo] 
her«i>m  and  even   for  ma^animily,  sliouli)  first  purioi 
break  llie  fieiil  lo  espy  the  conlents,  then  lake  the  do« 
low,  unless  his  highness  had  picked  the  doctor's  desli, 

a  Tair  copy  of  Lhe  letter,  which,  lo  complete  his  absard 
!  very  parlies  that  the  old  doctor  e!<peciaily  wished  ehf 

■  treated  his  wife.     There  is   no  doubt  but  that  Jamea 
11  were  not  a  little  diverted,  at  the  fact,  that  the  pruia 
pent  liis  lime  in  making  out  a  letter  as  complimeiitar 
uurt,  as  the  rollowing  ; 

■'D«.    CorSLL  TO  M.  SkkITDJT.TBS  AlI»l*»iDO«. 

"Die«n,  (Vtober^^.  168: 
ir  rrmy  he  ajtonished  ai  llie  new*,  but  ii  is  loo  true,  thnx  ibe  f 
like  tn  bieali,  nnd  jrei,  »be,  every  day,  witli  mittieH  Joskw 
rin   (Mniy  Worth),  counleifeiu  the  ^nleil  joj.  and  looki  d 
1  may  he. 

■  more  speak  lo  her.    The  prince  hatli  infallibly  nrade  ber 
n.i<)  Ihere  la  an   end   of  IL      1  wi»U  to  Gud  I  could  ««  the  1 
(TixhJ  ihing  for  your  life,  I  woald  have  ii  oui  of  the  power  of 

1  assure  you,  I  fearthe  prince  will  for  ever  lulo  the  roast  Ai 
'  if  Ills  buiineu  be  not  done  beyond   lhe  power  of  the  pn 

(James  II.)  die,  he  will  be  in  an  iU  taking.  Biit  I  wonder  <l 
ee  BO  told  lo  you!     Kone  bul  infamous  people  must  expKt 

here. 
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tbnist  oat  of  the  household  of  the  princess.     Bentinck,  whose  wife  is 

mentioned  in  Dr.  CovelPs  letter,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Sidney,'  saying : — 

**  Tou  'will  be  surprised  to  find  the  changes  at  our  court ;  for  her  royal  high- 
BM*,  madame  the  princess,  on  seeing  the  letter  which  the  prince  had  got  by 
tkmmet,  dismissed  Dr.  Covell  without  any  further  chastisement,  because  of  his 
profession ;  and  as  it  was  suspected  that  Mrs.  Langford,  and  Miss  Trelawney, 
had  been  leagued  with  him,  her  royal  highness,  madame  the  princess,  has  sent 
thenn  off  this  morning.  The  second  chaplain,  Langford,  is  also  in  this  intrigue. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  malice  these  people  ha^e  shown  in  my  case,"  continued 
Bentinck,  **  seeing  that  they  have  thus  betrayed  their  master  and  mistress.  I  beg, 
that  if  you  hear  any  one  speak  of  the  sort  of  history  tliey  have  charitably  made 
at  our  expense,  you  will  send  us  word  ;  for  they  have  reported  as  if  vc  (Bt^ntinck 
and  his  wife)  had  failed  of  respect  to  her  royal  highness,  madame  the  princess, 
at  our  arrival  at  Hounslerdyke,  antl  I  should  wish  to  *  know  what  is  said.* " 

If  Bentinck  and  his  roaster  could  have  obtained  Barillon's  despatches 
hy  some  such  ^  accident^'  as  gave  them  possession  of  Dr.  Covell's  let- 
ter, they  would  have  found  that  king  James  remarked,  reasonably 
enough,  on  the  incident.  He  said,  ^^  that  if  the  prince  of  Orange  really 
behaved  like  a  true  friend  to  him,  and  a  good  husband  to  his  daughter, 
it  was  strange  that  he  should  be  so  enraged  at  her  earliest  friends  and 
oldest  servants  writing  news,  by  the  British  resident,  of  her  health  and 
the  manner  of  passing  her  time.''  The  king  alluded  to  the  fact,  ^  that 
Mrs.  Langford  was  the  nurse  of  his  daughter  Mary,  whose  husband,  Mr. 
Langford,  was  one  of  her  chaplains ;  Miss  Trelawney,  one  of  her  ladies, 
had  been  a  play-fellow,  whom  the  princess  Mary  loved  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world."  The  princess  sufiered  agonies,'  when  the  prince  of 
Orange,  suspecting  that  Miss  Trelawney  was  among  the  disapprovers  of 
bis  conduct,  forced  her  to  return  to  England  at  this  juncture.'" 

The  prince  of  Orange  informed  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  uncle  of  the 
princess,  that  he  left  the  punishment  of  Dr.  Covell  to  his  bishop ;  but 
he  demanded  of  king  James  the  dismissal  of  the  envoy  Skelton,  for 
having  the  queer  letter  already  quoted,  written  to  him  by  the  said  Dr. 
Covell,  which,  in  fact,  Skelton  had  never  received.  Hyde  drily  replied, 
by  the  order  of  the  king,  ^  that  frequent  changes  were  great  impediments 
to  business,  and  reminded  him  that  the  other  envoy,  Chudleigh,  had 
been  dismissed  for  a  private  misunderstanding."  Skelton  remained 
vainly  writing  to  his  royal  master,  calling  his  attention  to  the  intrigues 
by  which  his  son-in-law  was  working  his  deposition,^  receiving  but  lit- 
tle belief  from  James  IL,  who  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  suspect 
the  faith  of  a  son  and  daughter,  when  both  of  them  were  writing  to 

*  Sidney  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Blencowe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  254,  255,  where  may  be 
Men  the  original  French  letter. 

*Tbis  curious  and  obscure  passage  in  Mary*s  early  married  life  has  been  col- 
lated and  collected  from  the  despatches  and  diaries  of  her  friends,  relatives,  foes 
and  servants — namely,  from  those  written  by  her  uncle  Lawrence,  her  husband, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  her  father,  and  old  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  French  am* 
bassadors,  D'Avauz  and  Barillon;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  mom 
Ui  be  found  in  private  letters  and  journals,  as  yet  unknown  to  biographers. 

*B«irillon,Oct,  1685. 

*  Dairymple't  Appendix,  and  Macpherson's  History,  and  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i\ 
p  286. 
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ipparenilv,  i>f  an  afleciioiiBte  and  confidenlial  kind,  enrf 

eas  of  Oran^  ^really  exa^persleH  ihe  French  ambassador, 

coiirl,  Jan.  3,  168(1 — "Only  two  days  ago,  she  {old  a  elory 
Iff  been  lii;liled  under  two  young  prolestant  girls  in  Franc*, 
U3  made  lo  suffer  dre&dful  torments.'"  The  anibassadnr 
'.n  ihe  priiicB  of  Orange,  and  requested  him  to  restraia  tlie 
,  mikitie  ihiia;  bui  the  prince  c old Iv  observed.  ■•  lUi  he 

Holland  and  England  were  then  full  of  the  refugees  who 
,  the  tle)e<ilable  persecutions  in  France.  In  this  inidanr*. 
1  his  daugliii-r  acted  in  unison,  for  he  gave  ihem  refuge  ia 
1  relieved  ihcm  with  njoney  and  olher  neces-^ries;  it  is 
sent  word  lo  remonstrate  with  Louis  XIV.  on  his  crneliT.' 
he  spring  of  1B8C,  that  the  princess  of  Orange,  by  a  mani- 
lier  coLijiigal  fears,  obtained  from  the  Statesmen eral  the  tp- 

body  guards,  to  attend  on  her  husband ;  (a  this  event  ia 
rollowing  curious  tale  of  a  plot  against  ihe  life  or  freniom 
msort;  tile  intention  was  to  seize  the  prince  of  Oran^, 
the  air  on  the  dune*  of  Scheveling,  lo  hurry  him  on  hcmi 
d  place  him  in  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.      As  ihe  person! 

lo  shve  the  prince  ftoni  ihia  irap.  Dr.  Bitrael,  and  ihe  in- 
ilr.  W,  Fai-io,  or  Tacio,  fell  out  with  each  other,  and  ga« 
ii.n.s  of  the  tale,  perhaps  tlie  plot  itself  was  a  mere  scliemc 
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often  go  with  a  chariot,  drawn  by  six  horse?,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's 
evening,  to  take  the  air  for  two  hours  along  the  sea-shore,  with  only 
one  person  in  the  carriage  with  him ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  trouble* 
eone  salutation,  he  went  northward  a  great  way  beyond  where  the 
other  carriages  did  walk,  none  of  which  dared  follow  him,  so  that  he 
was  almost  out  of  sight"  An  agent  of  the  king  of  France  went  to  lie 
in  wait,  with  two  boats,  on  the  Scheveling  beach,  each  manned  with 
anned  desperadoes ;  and  when  the  Dutch  prince's  carriage  was  slowly 
^ughing  its  way  among  the  sandy  dunes,  the  men  were  to  march  to 
iuiTound  the  prince,  who,  being  thus  enclosed  between  the  two  gangs, 
was  to  be  taken,  rowed  off  to  a  brig  of  war  under  Dutch  colours,  and 
earned  to  France.  This  notable  scheme  was  attributed  to  a  count  Feril 
or  Fenil,  an  Italian  officer  in  a  French  regiment,  who  had  been  banished 
from  France  for  killing  his  enemy  in  a  duel ;  this  man  told  his  scheme 
to  N.  Facio  or  Tacio,  then  a  youth,  the  son  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
lodged  at  Duyviliera,  and  this  youth  told  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  scheme  in 
tnTeiling  from  Geneva.  By  a  providential  concatenation  of  small  acci* 
dents.  Dr.  Burnet  had  met  the  confidant  of  the  conspiratora  of  ^ the  plot*," 
and  with  this  witness  of  its  reality,  he  travelled  to  Holland.  Thus,  on 
Burnet's  first  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  had  this  plot  t9  communicate,  for 
which  purpose  he  demanded  a  private  audience  of  the  princess,  to  whom 
he  at  length  declared  the  conspiracy.  The  princess,  immediately,  in 
great  alarm,  desired  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Fagel  the  pen* 
sionary,  and  the  statee-general ;  and  on  that  account,  by  her  earnest  soli* 
citation,  a  body  guard  was  appointed  for  the  prince  of  Orange,'  which 
he  ever  afler  retained,  like  any  other  sovereign-prince. 

It  seems  very  strange  in  this  story,  that  the  conspiring  count  should 
have  trusted  his  intentions,  several  months  before  this  scheme  was  ready, 
to  this  yonng  man,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  from  Geneva,  whera 
he  happened  to  encounter  Burnet,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  to  Hol- 
land, and  in  due  time  communicated  the  alarming  tale  to  the  princess, 
whose  conjugal  care  occasioned  the  firat  appointment  of  her  husband's 
body  guards — a  step  greatly  adverse  to  the  terms  on  which  he  held  his 
stadtholdership,  and  savouring  strongly  of  royal  power  and  dignity. 
The  author  of  the  stor}*,  M.  Facio,  in  his  memorial,  published  for  the 
pvrpoee  of  exposing  some  fiilsehoods  of  his  quondam  ally*  complains 
mneh  of  the  ingratitude,  both  of  William  and  Burnet.  What  became 
ef  the  count,  on  whom  the  scheme  of  concocting  the  plan  was  laid,  is 
■ot  mentioned. 

James  II.  sent  his  friend,  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  philanthropist, 
to  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  in  January,  1686,  to  convince  them, 
by  his  eloquence,  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  all  laws  tending  to  per- 
secution. A  Dutch  functionary  of  the  name  of  Dyckvelt  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  benevolent  quaker  in  this  negotiation ;  ^  Penn,"  says 
d'Avaux,  ^  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  long  letter,"  averring, "  that  many 
of  the  bishops  had  agreeil  that  these  penal  laws  were  cruel  and  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  annulled."    On  which  the  prince  declared,  ^  he  would  lose 


Birch  MS^  41G3,  Plut.  ctI.  D.  ArUcle  38. 
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cs  Bill]  reversion  of  [he  kingdom  ofGiral  Briiain.lo  which 
heiress,  before  one  should  lie  abohaliecl."   "  The  princess." 
,  "  echoeil  his  won]»,  hiH  mucli  more  al  leii^h,  aiiil  wiih 
ss,  that  the  mnrquis  d'AlbeviUe.  (who  waa   d'Avaui'a  e^ 
was  prenenl,  waa  much  astonished  at  her  lone  and  manner." 
expressions,  she  said,  "  ihat  if  ever  she  was  queen  of  Eng- 
uli!  do  more  for  the  Proieslants  than  even  queen  Eliza- 
n  Marj-  perceived  the  impreseion  she  had  made  on  d'AlW- 
nswer  lo  Penn,  she  moitifiei!  her  manner  in  Jiscuasmg  wiili 
■CLices  beiween  lier  father's  views  and  her  own,  adding  iit  i 
e,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  more  dignified  tone.  "  I  speak  in 

less  reserve,  and  with  more  liberty  than  lo  the  king,  my 
<on  of  the  respectful  deference  which  1  am  obliged  to  en- 
nand  ills  sentimenls.'" 

enii,  on  this  mission,  incurred  the  enmity  of  ilie  princesi 
iirh  endured  through  Iter  life.     The  pracltcal  wisdom  aiwj 

he  had  shown,  as  the  founder  of  a  prosperous  coloay. 
ronage  nf  Jamiw,  when  duke  of  York,  oughl  lo  have  im.k 
1    the  Brii)«h  empire  consider  heraelf  under  inestinablf 

the  lilu'-irious  man  of  peac«.     The  prince  of  Orange  wu 
an  his  u  ife  m  the  matter,  and  astutely  endcavoureil  lo  bar- 

ri,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  » thai  James  should  allu« 
a  handsome  pension  of  48,000/.  per  annum,  as  heiress  of 
hrone."     James   11.  waa   rich,  and   free   from    debt,  either 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Priaeeai  Anne  gnmx\j  indalged  by  h«r  father — ^Death  of  her  danj^ter — Preteia 
at  her  fttber's  coronation  ^Jaraes  II.) — Prayers  for  her  in  the  coronation  »er* 
Tice.  and  in  the  litargj-^His  queen  comes  to  her  box— Anne  goes  with  tha 
queen  to  opening  of  parliament  —  Birth  of  Anne's  second  daiigtiter,  Marj — 
Aane*s  state  at  chapel-rojraJ — Her  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Ely —  Her  revenue 
■nd  onrried  life— Character  of  her  harband — Her  third  daufdiier  bom  (Sophia) 
— Illness  of  her  husband — Death  of  both  their  children — ^Excessive  grief  of 
the  princess — Condolence  of  the  princess  of  Orange — Pecuniary  erabnrrass- 
ments  of  princess  Anne — Interriew  with  her  father — Conduct  of  her  ladies — 
Her  aunt  leares  her  household— Lady  Churchill  her  first  lady — Letters  pa^s 
between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  English  ladies— Letter  of  the  princess  of 
Orange  to  lady  Rnsseil  —  Letters  of  James  II.  to  the  princess  —  Her  letter  to 
archbishop  SancroA — Her  lather  informs  her  of  his  queen's  situation — Their 
contiOTerfiial  letters,  Slc. —  Letters  from  princess  Anne  to  her  sister,  tlie  prin- 
cess  of  Orange — From  the  princess  of  Orange  to  lady  Churchill — Birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  (called  the  pretender)  —  Anne's  absence  at  Bath  —  Her  in- 
siontioos  against  the  child  and  his  mother — Anne's  joy  at  the  people's  sus- 
picion*—At  her  brother's  illness— Leners  from  the  queen  (Mary  Beatrice)  to 
the  princess  of  Orange — Princess  of  Orange  to  her  fother — Princess  Anne  at 
Windsor  —  Introduced  to  the  pope*s  legate  —  Congratulatory  letters  to  arch- 
bishop Sancroft — Written  by  order  of  the  princess  of  Orange  —  He  does  not 
reply  K>  her — Wissing  sent  by  the  king  to  paint  Mary's  portrait — Description 
of  the  picture  —  Prii>cess  Anne*s  dialogues  with  her  uncle,  Clarendon  —  On 
expected  inTasion  —  On  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Slc.  —  Princess  of 
Orange  deceives  her  fother — His  letters  on  her  liusbamt's  invasion — Interriew 
of  Anne  and  Clarendon — Mocks  her  fiither  with  her  women — Reproofs  of  her 
tmcla— Their  dialogue  on  the  subject. 

The  inimical  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Orange  towards  her  father, 

which  commenced  a  few  montlis  before  his  accession,  caused  him  lo 

bestow  a  double  portion  of  fondness  on  her  younger  sister.     Anne  had, 

m  her  in£iocy«  been  the  spoiled  fiivounte  of  her  mother,  while  her  fiither 

krisbed  his  most  tender  aflfections  on  her  eldest  sister.'     At  this  time, 

Anne  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  heart :  he  was  never  happy  out  of  her 

presence,  he  was  never  known  to  deny  a  request  of  hers,  though  it  was 

ant  veiy  easy  for  her  to  make  one,  since  he  anticipated  her  ever}*  want 

tad  wish.    Of  course,  her  rank  and  dignity  were  greatly  augmented 

vhen  he  became  a  reigning  sovereign.   Charles  11.  died  on  the  birth-<iay 

of  Anne,  Feb.  6, 1685.    All  thoughts  were  directed  lo  her  on  her  father^s 

accession,  for  the  people  fully  expected  the  succession  would  be  conti- 

'^  letter  of  her  step-mother,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  where  she  reiniuiis 
Muy  that  she  H-as  considered  his  best  beloved  in  infiuicy. 


?iiJaiils.     She  had  broughl  inin  the  world  «  daag^ln 

Ijf  her  uncle,  but  thia   child   scarcely  lived  to  be  bapuzed. 

:r,  i<peedy  promise  of  more  ofTspring,  insomuch  ilut 

could  lake  no  other  part  in  her  father's  coronation 

Iday,  lflQ5)  than  beholding  it  frnm  a  close  box  iti  Wesl- 

ich  was  prepared  for  her  below  that  of  the  amba»«a- 


s  Anne  heard  lierself 
llowinj  prayer — "O  Lord, 


1  of  her 

ir  God,  who  upholdest  and 

n  heaven  and  earth,  receive  our  bumble  prayers  for 

I  lord,  James,  set  over  us,  by  thy  grace  anil  providence,  lo 

and  so  together  with  him  bless  his  royal  consort,  out 

1  Mary,  Katherine,  the  queen-dowag;er,  iheir  royal  high- 

fthe  priijcess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Deiunark, 

royal  family.'      Endue  them  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  enricb 

"  concluding  in  the  words  of  the  supplication  for  tb« 

I  our  liturgy. 

krkahle  circumstance,  that  James   II.  thus   particularly  dis- 

Kh  hia  daughters,  by  name  and  lilies,  in  iliia  prayer,  whea 

Tapparenl,  among  the  children  of  the  sovereign,  or  at  mmt 

Inpiive,  is  usually  menUoned.     In  all  probability,  he  thus 

I.  lo  prevent  nil  disputes  re^rtling  their  title  to  the  sue* 

"  '      death,  as  their  mother  was  only  a  private  gemle- 

s  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Anne  were  eeriainlv 
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inoiinc«d  before  the  catholic  queen.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  May*  only 
m  days  before  the  birth  of  the  princesses  daughter,  who  was  baptized 
Ihry.  after  the  princess  of  Orange.  James  II.  announced  thih  event  to 
»his  son*  the  prince  of  Orange,^'  in  one  of  those  familiar  letters  he  wrote 
10  kini  almost  every  post :  ^  My  daughter,  the  princess  of  Denmark, 
«i8  this  day  brought  to  bed  of  a  giH.  I  tiave  not  time  to  say  more 
low,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  alwajY  be  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can 
deslre.ee*  Three  days  afterwards,  the  king  mentions  his  uneasiness 
Rgarding  her  health  in  another  letter  to  William.  ^  My  daughter  was 
tiken  ill  this  morning,  having  had  vapours  (hysterics),  which  sometimes 
trovMe  women  in  her  condition;  this  frightened  us  at  first,  but  now,Grod 
be  thanked,  our  fears  are  over ;  she  took  some  remedies,  and  has  slept 
dier  them  most  of  this  afternoon  and  evening,  and  is  in  a  very  good 
lav.  which  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  now,  but  assure  you  of  my  kiod- 

The  state  and  homage  James  IT.  allowed  his  youngest  daughter  to 
asume  at  Whitehall-chapel  are  very  remarkable.  James  II.  himself 
vent  to  mass,  but  he  permitted  his  daughter  Anne  to  occupy  the  royal 
doset  at  Whitehall,  and  at  other  palace-chapels ;  and  it  was  his  pleasure, 
that  the  same  honours  were  to  be  paid  her,  as  if  he  were  present  in 
person.  Evelyn  being  present  at  Whitehall-chapel,  saw  Dr.  Tennison 
make  three  conges  towards  the  royal  closet;  after  service,  Evelyn  asked 
him,  ^  Why  he  did  so,  as  king  James  was  not  there  ?e*    Tennison  re- 

Cied,  ^  that  the  king  had  given  him  express  onlers  to  do  so,  whenever 
s  daughter,  the  princess  .Anne,  was  presentee*  q^^  place  of  the 
princess  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  roval  seat,  the  clerk  of  the  closet 
stood  by  her  chair,  as  if  the  king  hhnself  had  been  there. 

This  anecdote  is  a  confirmation  of  the  positive  assertion  of  James 
himself,  and  other  authors,  that  he  neither  attempted  to  impede  or  per- 
secute her,  in  her  attendance  on  the  Church  of  England  worship,  but 
nther  to  give  every  distinction  and  encouragement  to  it.^  It  was,  per- 
haps, an  impolitic  indulgence,  to  feed  his  daugh  teres  appetite  for  trifling 
ceremonials  of  bowing  and  personal  homage  from  the  altar,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  visible  head  of  the  established  church.  But  James  II.,  though 
an  acute  observer  of  facts,  which  he  skilfully  combined.as  a  commander 
or  a  financier,  knew  nothing  of  the  higher  science  of  the  springs  of 
passion  on  the  human  mind.  He  treated  his  daughter  Anne  as  the 
■Itimate  heiress  to  the  British  throne ;  he  pampered  her  low  ambition 
for  the  mere  externals  of  majesty,  without  considering  that  she  would 
■ot  choose  to  relinquish  this  distinction  at  the  birth  of  a  brother. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  princess  Anne  was  a  great  church-goer : 
indeed,  church  was  to  her  a  scene  of  lof\y  pomp  and  public  grrandeur, 
ioeb  as   she  enjoyed   under   no  other  roof.    The   following  letter, 

'  DBlrrrapte'f  Appendix. 

'Letter*  of  James  II.  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  2d  (5th),  1685. 
DatrTTnple'0  Appendix,  part  1st,  p.  17. 

^Erelre't  Diary,  rol.  iii.,  p.  153. 

*  LoTil  Clarendon's  Journal,  vol.  iiL,  p.  201.  Duche«s  of  Marlborough's  Con* 
dan,  p.  15. 
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Hid  fnuDUed;  •dll  her  father  paid  what  she  owed  withoot  a  word  of 
rrproaeh. 

The  prineess  Anne«  from  the  hour  that  another  husband  was  pro- 
Tided  (or  ber«  wiaely  thought  no  niore  of  the  accomphshed  earl  of 
MolfTaTe«  who  aabeequently  married  her  illegitimate  sister,  Catherine.' 
The  prince  of  Denmark  was  considered  an  example  of  the  domestic 
iftctioDS,  and  proved  a  kind,  quiet  hushand.  His  easy  and  sensual  life 
in  England  Tery  schni  stifled  his  warlike  energies  under  an  eicess  of 
corpulence.  He  could  imbibe  much  wine  without  visible  signs  of  ine- 
bnatioo,  yet  a  small  portion  of  his  potations  would  have  reversed  the 
reason  o(  a  temperate  man.  Charles  II.  reproved  the  prince^  in  his 
jocose  manner,  for  his  tendency  to  sluggish  indulgence.  Unfortunately, 
the  partiality  of  her  Danish  consort  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  en- 
fovraged  the  same  propensities  in  his  princess ;  and  he  /inally  taught 
ber  lo  drink,  as  well  as  to  eat,  more  than  did  good  either  to  her  health 
or  inteQects. 

Althoogh  the  princess  Anne  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  were  nearly 
every  twelvemonth  the  parents  of  children,  yet  their  little  ones  either 
ezpSTcd  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  lighu  or  lingered  only  five  or  six 
months.  Their  deaths  m'ere  probably  occasioned  by  hydrocephalus^ 
which,  when  constitutional,  sweeps  off  whole  families  of  promising 
infanis.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  languished  through  his  little  life  with 
the  same  coiij plaint 

The  third  daughter  of  the  princess  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  bom  in  3Iav,  1686,  at  Windsor  Castle.  Ladv  Churchill  and 
lady  Roscommon  were  godmothers  to  this  infant,  and  gnve  it  the  name 
of  Anne  Sophia.  The  babe  was  heahhy ;  although  the  little  laily  Mary 
was  weakly  and  languishing,  yet  the  youngest  gave  every  hope  of 
leaching  maturity.  These  hopes  were  cruelly  blighted,  six  months 
tfterwanla.  Prince  George  was  taken  very  ill  at  that  time,  and  re- 
■Biaed  many  days  in  actual  danger  of  death.  The  princess  nun^ed  him 
mo*c  aMidoonsly.  Scarcely  was  she  relieved  from  the  hourly  dread  of 
seeing  ber  husband  expire,  when  first  the  little  lady  Sophia  suddenly 
fell  ilL  and  died  on  her  mother^s  birthday,'  and  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  deeease  of  Charies  II.  The  eldest  infant  had  for  months  been 
in  a  coosompiion;  she  expiied  within  a  few  hours.  Thus  the  princess 
was  left  ehildleas  in  one  day.  Rachel,  lady  Russell,  draws  a  pathetic 
pictare  o^  Anne^s  feelings,  divided,  as  they  were,  between  grief  for  the 
bereavement  of  her  oftpring,  and  anxiety  for  her  husband.  Her  letters 
«e  dated  Febmary  0th  and  18th,  1686^7:  '*>The  good  princess  has 
liken  her  chastisement  heavily ;  the  first  relief  of  that  sorrow  proceeded 
from  calming  of  a  greater,  the  prince  being  so  ill  (if  a  fever.  I  never 
iMard  any  relation  more  moving  tlian  that  of  seeing  them  together. 
Sooietimes  they  wept,  sometimes  they  mourned  in  words — but  hand  in 
land.  he.  sick  in  liis  bed,  she  the  carefullest  nurse  to  him  that  can  be 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  they  went  to  Richmond  palace, 

*  Danffaier  of  Jamet  II.  hy  Caiherioe  §«dlejr. 
'  l>Biig«;aa'i  Memoirai  vol.  i.,  p.  26^ 


'hureday  UhI.     The  poor  princM§  ii  itUI  wonderful  wd. 

were  opened ;  the  eldeei  was  all  consumed  away,  «■  ei- 
le  voungest  quite  healtliy,  and  every  appearance  for  long 
infanis  were  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.    On 

of  Ihe  liille  lady  Sophia,  llie  burial-place  of  her  graoJ- 
cs  1.,  was  discovered  in  the  cha|>el.  Aliliough  the  d«ie 
e  Willi  ihe  demise  of  these  infants,  yet  this  letter  of  Mary 
)rai>ge  lo  her  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Detimarli, 
le  pertained  to  any  other  occasion : 

and  I  asttire  yoti  tlial  ii  louehes  me  b<  nenctr  «i  if  it  tax)  bap- 
ir      Bill  •mce  ii  ii  the  will  oC  God,  it  must  be  ttubminiKl  to  w.ih 
jave  gteai  cause  lo  praise  this  good  God,  that  my  risiec  is  in  such 
id  1  Uope  will  lo^establieh  ber  heftllh  eiiurrly.  aiid  logeiliei  blca 
y  oiLei  iiifBTiis,  who   may  live  to  console   their  patents  foi  thus* 
1  wish  for  lonie  better  ocraition  to  leitiiy  to  you  how  niucb  I 
my  brother, 
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wwile,  in  comeqaence,  nsited  him  throogfa  life  with  actire  httreil 
Few  page*  of  her  eopious  historical  apologies  occur  without  Tinileol 
niiDfi  against  this  lord-treasurer,  his  wife,  or  some  of  the  Clareudon 

**Lad7  Clarendon,^'  says  Sarah  Churchill,  in  one  of  her  inedited 
japers,*  **  aunt  by  marriage  to  the  princess  Anne^  was  first  lady  cS  Iier 
bed-chamber,  when  the  princess  was  firvt  established  at  the  Cockpit. 
When   lord  Clarendon    was   made   lord-lieutenant   of   Ireland,  w^hich 
obliged  my  lady  Clarendon  to  leave  her  service,  the  princess  was  very 
fUd,  because,  though  she  was  considered  a  good  woman,  the  princess 
had  taken  an  aversion  to  her.     It  was  soon  guessed  that  1  must  succeed 
her  in  her  poet ;  and  at  this  time  the  princess  wrote  to  tell  me,  ^  that 
ike  intended  to  take  two  new  pages  of  the  backstairs,  she  having  theo 
kt  two,  one  oT  whom  was  extreme  old  and  past  service,  but  that  she 
voald  not  do  it  till  my  lady  Clarendon  was  gone,  that  1  might  have  tha 
idvantage  of  putting  in  the  two  pages,^  meaning  that  I  should  sell  these 
tvo  places.     For,  in  those  times,  it  was  openly  allowed  to  sell  all  em- 
ployments in  every  office.    And  upon  this  established  custom  and  diree* 
tjoo  fiom  the  princess  (as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  isisie- 
iimfeljf  set  up  to  reform  the  court  in  this  respect)  I  did  sell  these  places; 
rith  fome  other  advantage,  they  came  to  1200/.^'     A  tolerably  round 
fum  of  money  before  the  funded  debt  took  place.     These  pages  were 
Roman-catholics,  and  were  probably  privately  assisted  into  their  situa* 
tmns  of  keeping  the  back  stairs  of  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the  princess, 
by  some  official  in  the  court  of  king  James,  of  that  religion,  whose 
interest  was  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  Anne,  to  know  who  went 
and  came,  and  what  they  said  and  did. 

But  as  soon  as  Sarah  Chnrdiill  bad  comfortably  pocketed  her  1200/., 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  by  some  means  discovered  that  the 
two  pages  of  their  sister  Anne's  backstairs  were  Roman-catholicsi 
Their  vigilance  on  a  point  important  to  the  good  success  of  the  c«)min^ 
revolution,  roused  the  princess  from  the  supine  satisfaction  in  which 
ihe  had  reposed,  since  her  needy  frvourite  had  made  so  excellent  a 
market,  and  she  was  forced  to  command  the  instant  dismissal  of  her 
Roman-catholic  attendants  at  the  doorstairs  of  her  sitting-roomsi 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  one  had  paid  the  enormous  cost  of 
their  plaees,  that  intelligence  might  be  given  to  the  princess's  fether  of 
her  movements.  That  king  James  had  placed  them  himself  is  impoe* 
■Ue,  for  he  had  no  suspicion  of  Anne,  and  had  he  taken  any  under- 
kvid  measures  to  watch  her  conduct,  his  ruin  could  not  have  fidlen  oo 
koi  nnawares  as  it  did,  accelerated  by  his  children. 

The  warning  of  the  princess  of  Orange  not  only  displaced  these 
dangerous  watchers  on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne,  but  had  the 
consecutive  resnit  of  obliging  Sarah  Chnrehill  to  refund  eight  hundred 
of  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  she  mentions  having  recently  netted  on 
the  occasion.    However,  four  hundred  pounds  clung  to  her  fingers, 

^Cme  MSS^  vol.  zliv.    Letter  of  tbs  ducbess  of  Marlboroush  to  Mr.  Hutclun 
KMi,  inedited.     Brit.  Mas. 
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lo  be  feared  thai  llie  peraoniil  haired  which  STowedly  had 
bsLslcd  bctweL'ii  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Sarah  ChurthiU 

hed  by  Lhe  painful  bul  iiievilable  process  of  refunding  iht 
d  pounds.  Ii  is  worih  leniarking.  ihal  lhe  lady  heraelf 
lerdoie,  in  support  of  her  own  warm  se!f-praiBes  as  an  in- 

scorii  of  making  money,  by  selling  odices  in  her  misircas' 
Neverlhelcss, she naniesi  1200/.'  asher^ains.and  onlySOUI. 
[lion ;  iliFrefore,  she  still  relained  a  veiy  handsome  balaace 

se  Roman -catholic  pages,  of  lhe  name  of  Gwin,  had  Ixen  i 
e  princeas  Anne  of  aoine  sianding:  she  secured  to  him  a 
;,  in  ciimpensftiion  for  lhe  loss  of  his  place,  on  aecouDicf 

f  her  abiliiv.     She  discharged  her  old  servilor  for  polhiral 

left  him  not  to  starve. 

ints  of  the  princess  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of 

Assuredly,  if  rogues  write  accounts  of  their  "conduct.'' 
1  be  gil'led  wilh  long  memories.     A  Mr.  Maul  having  proi«i 

Sandi  ChurchHi,  some  months  after  the  revolution,  sht 
in  the  ^<.llo^ving  words :  "  1  Kad  not  only  brought  him  W 
>er  man  lo  the  prince,  when  he  was  quite  a  stranger  lo  ita      , 

mend  his  i^alary,  had  inernii-d  an  employment  for  him,  itul 

MART   II.  267 

▼ehemence,  ^  Oh,  madam !  all  this  is  owing  to  that  old  rascal, 
foar  oncle !"  * 

It  is  not  wise  for  ladies,  whether  princesses  or  otherwise,  to  suffer 
their  women  to  call  their  uncles  or  fathers  ^^  old  rascals''  to  their  faces, 
md  in  their  hearing.  This  abused  uncle,  Lawrence  Hyde,  was  a  lord- 
tieasurer,  of  whose  honesty  the  flourishing  revenue  of  a  lightly  taxed 
country  bore  honourable  witness.  Being  devoted  to  the  reformed  catholic 
eharch  of  England,  he  would  not  retain  his  office  when  he  found  that 
y«  royal  brother-in-law  was  bent  on  removing  the  penal  laws,  and  in- 
trodpcing  Roman-catholics  into  places  of  trust.  The  hatred  of  his  niece 
md  her  favourite  was  not  appeased  by  his  resignation  of  the  treasury- 
kpartment.  This  office,  which  was  the  object  of  Lord  Sunderland's 
fesires,  and  of  his  long  series  of  political  agitations,  and  of  his  pretended 
ionversion  to  the  Roman  religion,  seemed  now  within  his  grasp,  but 
Faroes  H.  was  too  good  a  financier  to  trust  his  revenue  in  the  clutches 
)f  a  known  inveterate  gambler.  He  put  the  treasury  into  commission, 
Mociating  lord  Sunderland  with  two  other  nobles.  The  furious  ani- 
Dosity  with  which  the  favourite  of  the  princess  of  Denmark  pursued 
lim,  her  mistress  following  her  lead,  proves  that  neither  of  them  had  the 
lightest  idea  that  Sunderland  was  working  a  mine  for  the  ruin  of  bis 
naster,  parallel  to  their  own.  Meantime,  the  princess  was  forced  to  re- 
train her  expenditure.  Whether  by  gambling  or  by  gifls  to  the 
3)urchills,  she  had  impaired  her  revenues  and  overwhelmed  herself  with 
lebts.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  spring  of  the  general  enmity  the 
irincess  and  lady  Churchill  felt  against  all  James  H.'s  treasurers,  from 
fhom  they  both  dreaded  remonstrance.  Since  the  favourite  of  Anne 
Nreviously  appeared  on  these  pages,  she  had  become  lady  Churchill. 
ly  the  influence  of  the  king  when  duke  of  York,  her  husband  had  been 
Mated  lord  Churchill,  December  1683,  and  given  more  substantial 
narks  of  favour,  which,  though  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
nous  wealth  this  pair  afterwards  drew  from  their  country,  was  enough 
o  deserve  gratitude. 

However  ignorant  the  princess  Anne  and  her  favourite  were  that  Sun- 
lerland  was  an  ally  in  the  same  cause  with  themselves,  the  princess  of 
>range  was  well  aware  of  it;  for  while  he  was  affecting  to  be  a  convert 
o  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  the  prime  minister  of  James  II.,  he  was 
»rrying  on,  by  means  of  his  wife,  an  intriguing  correspondence  with 
William  of  Orange.  A  very  extraordinary  letter,  in  one  handwriting, 
Nil  in  two  very  dij^rent  styles  of  diction,  the  joint  composition  of  this 
nir,  was  found  in  king  William's  box  of  letters  after  his  death  at  Ken- 
tiDgton.  The  first  part  of  it,  the  composition  of  the  male-diplomatist, 
rholly  relates  to  the  best  manner  of  circumventing  James  Il.'s  endea- 
vours to  cause  parliament  to  abolish  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts,  and  con- 
tins  a  warning  to  the  prince  of  Orange  not  to  be  induced  to  express  e 
rish  thereto.  The  postscript,  or  second  letter,  is  an  emanation  from 
he  mind  of  lady  Sunderland,  and  is  meant  for  the  princess  of  Orange, 
hough  personally  addressed  to  her  spouse.     It  appears  written  under 

'  Other  i>ide  of  the  QuesUoo,  p.  <%« 
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iest  tiie  dnnble  game  they  were  playing  should  he  dpfrcted 
ID  had,  ii   will   be  observed,  already  suspected   ihal  iwl; 
orresponded  with  his  daughter  Mary  : — 

r    SUND«»LASD   TO   THI   PrUWE    iHD   FuNCEV   OF    OkINOE.' 

l™vE  Of  your  bighnou  lo  encloso  a  leaer  for  Mr.  SiJney.  wbn 
Willi  you  Very  BOon,  and  till  hs  comes,  I  txiseech  you  lo  male  no 
luiift  for  fear  of  BOcidenL     For  Uiii  hnd   gorta  u  you  two  pont 
iQ  acciJenl  hsppened,  I  thoughi  it  ba»l  not  to  pan  over,     inrae 

feundwland   did  not  duce  in  n  Del:'  for  ■  they  very  well  k«* 

s   fnim  Rome,  biilI  that  tliey  were  sure  I  lield  a  correspondFive 
ess  or  Ornnge;     Thi»  linppened  the  day  I  firfl  heard  of  the  prt» 
i^h   I    have  writ  (i.(,  abal  tht  Tfl  AC),  which   made  me  defer 
ig  James  rll.)  epoVe  to  me  of  it,  wliich  be  hu  done.     And  ir  I 
[y,  so  did  1  asmrs  hii  raa>ee(y  'ilial  1  never  had  the  honour  n 

vise,  assure  hii  majesty, 'ihni  if  there  had  been  any  nmimere*,  I 
prinr™  c«U  «nr  i<  a,paik  of  a^lAfng,  teilA  <.KyA«4,  M  fai  ^ 
ihie  fanny  came  into  hit  head  1  cannot  imagine,  for,  bj  your  hijh' 

lill  of  laie  I  have  had  tlie  oWigaHon  to  my  lady  Sempie  and  Mr,      ! 
e  liad  on   occation  of  writing  to  her,  which   I  value,  and  will      ] 

MAET    II. 

m  Anne,  who  sometimes  limits  his  extracts  to  fire  wor€]8.  The 
m  of  Orange  observes  that  she  sends  her  letter  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

"Tbk  Pbiitckss  or  ORAireB  to  Rachel  Ladt  Russell. 

*' Hounslardyke,  July  12,  1687. 
ive  all  the  esteem  for  you  which  so  i;ood  a  character  deserves,  as  1  have 
iven  of  you  by  ail  people,  both  before  I  leA  England,  and  since  I  have 
(re,  and  have  had  as  much  pity  as  any  could  have  of  the  sad  misfortunes 
'e  bad,  with  much  more  compassion  when  they  happen  to  persons  who 
flo  well." 

M  II.  had  previously  felt  uneasy  at  the  proceedings  of  Dyckveli 
land,  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  daaghter  Mary,  thus : 

«  Windsor,  May  30,  1687. 
ive  reason  to  fear  that  mynheer  Dyckvelt  has  taken  wrong  measures  of 
lere,  by  reason  that  many  who  are  not  well  affected  to  my  person  or  go* 
Qt,  have  plied  him  very  hard  since  he  has  been  here. 
>  king  then  recapitulates  what  he  has  done  for  the  good  of  the  monarchy 
ion  in  general."* 

lably,  there  were  some  religious  topics  discussed  by  James ;  for 
allowed,  soon  after,  an  extract  from  Mary's  reply : — 

*«  Eoimslaidyke,  June  17,  1687. 
ea  you  will  have  me  speak  as  I  think,  I  cannot  always  be  of  the  same 
our  majesty  is ;  what  you  do  seems  too  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
I  am  of^  for  me  to  like  it/'* 

ers  which  did  honour  to  the  humanity  of  both  &ther  and  dauffh- 
owed  these.  Mary  had  requested  her  &ther  to  interfere  with  his 
'  power,  as  ocean-king,  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  crews  of  some 
fishing-boats  taken  by  the  Algerines.  In  this,  she  was  certainly 
ifiil,  or.  the  transcriber  would  have  eagerly  noted  the  contrary. 
s,  the  suppression  of  pirates  was  a  noted  feature  of  her  father's 
ment* 

m  James  II.'s  intention  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws  became  ap- 
.  sopn  after  the  embassy  of  Penn,  the  princess  of  Orange  wrote 
lowing  letter  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury : 

"Tbr  Priitckss  or  Obahok  to  Aschbisbop  Sahgbovt.* 

•Loo,  October  1,  1687. 
mgh  I  have  not  the  advantage  to  know  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  yet 
station  you  have,  makes  me  resolve  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  making 
more  known  to  you  than  I  have  been  yet.  Dr.  Stanley  can  assure  you, 
ike  more  interest  in  what  concerns  the  church  of  England  than  myself, 
t  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  can  have,  is  to  hear  how  all  the  clergy 
emselves  as  firm  to  their  religion  as  they  have  always  been  to  their  king^ 
makes  me  hope  God  will  preserve  his  church,  since  he  has  so  well  pro- 
:  with  able  men.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  beg  your  prayers,  and 
xm  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  occasioQ 
the  esteem  and  veneration  I  have  for  you.  Mabik. 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.'* 

I  MS.,  4163,  folio  44.  •Ibid. 

!>Blrymple's  Appendix,  regarding  the  dreadflil  losses  the  English  8«ffevea 
racy,  from  the  year  1689  till  the  strange  afiair  of  captain  Kidd. 
»ndon  Letters,  Appendix,  vol.  iv.,  p.  488. 
23  • 
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1  receipt  of  iliis  leller,  ihe  hearl  or  the  old  man  warned 

a  king,  i!ip  son  of  his  beloved  master,  an  alien  from  ihe 
Inglaiii],  and   even   finding  inJicnlions  of  perseculion  fnim 
ig  Ills  [lapcrs  was  found  a  rough  draft  of  an  answer  » 
',  in  wliicli,  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he  iliiis  oSm  an 
his  royal  master's  secession  from  the  reformed  church  :— 

•ffmeJ,"  wroie  the  atohbishop,  "good  lo  the  Infloite  Wijdom  w 
moc  cliiircli  wiili  trial*  of  all  sorts.     But  ilie  greatest  cslamitj  tint 
■,  wa»,  that  wicked   and  ungodljr  mt^n  who  niurdeied  ibc  fiiilicr 
ikewiae  drave  out  the  sons,  rb  if  it  were  lo  Mf  to  ih»m,  ■  Go,  uid 
■da,'  the  dismal  etTectB  hereof  wc  feel  evetf  momeni. 

ihU  (were  ii  mucli  more}  eannoi  in  the  leail  ahake  or  alter  on 
lo  oiir  e,overeiBn  and  ihe  royal  family,  yrt  it  eoibittprs  Ihe  cora- 
I  lilii^u  our  present  joys,  and  makes  ui  lit  down  with  stnrow  is 
a.     Ble>spd  he  God.  wlio  hath  caused  some  dawn  of  light  to  bifai 
rn  tlioie,  io  the  conBlancy  of  your  toyal  highness  and  theeiwilini 

ge,  as  one  who,  like  Marj-  in  the  Gonpel,  "had  chosen  ilie 

He  speaks  of  himself  "  na  an  old  man  sinking  undct  iht 

n  of  age  and  snrrnw;"  and  he  signed  himself  in  ihe  baiiii- 

igy  of  an  earlier  period,  "  her  daily  orator  at  the  throne  of 
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ions  opinions  could  be  shaken  by  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  her  dead 
locher,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Mary  was  at  a  tender  age  when  she 
ttt  her  mother ;  there  is  no  evidence,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that  she 
hehshed  either  love  or  respect  for  her. 

King  James  continued  his  injudicious  observations  on  religion,  in  hi6 
rtter  of  February  28,  1687-8: — "That  one  of  her  instructors  in  reli- 
ion  (Compton,  bishop  of  London,)  holds  several  tenets  which  do  not 
gree  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.  This  I  was  not 
old,  but  heard  him  declare  it  in  the  pulpit  many  years  since,  in  the 
hapel  here  at  Whitehall ;  and  I  took  notice  of  it  then  to  a  bishop  that 
food  by  me,  and  I  know  that  several  others  of  the  clergy  do  so  also, 
Ad  lean  much  more  to  the  presbyterian  tenets,  than  they  ought  to  do, 
nd  they  generally  run,  more  and  more  every  day,  into  those  opinions 
han  ever  they  did,  and  quit  their  true  principles^ ' 

This  was  extraordinary  language  for  the  convert  of  Rome  to  urge  to 
lis  daughter,  and  shows  a  lingering  love  for  the  church  of  England,  the 
enets  of  which  he  thus  allowed  were  those  of  a  true  church.  The 
biographer  of  Dr.  Tillotson  *  insists,  among  the  other  great  merits  of 
bat  prelate,  on  his  having  driven  James  II.,  when  duke  of  York,  from 
Whitehall  Chapel  by  his  sermon  against  popery,  in  1672.  Would  it 
lot  have  been  a  far  higher  triumph  to  have  kept  him  there  ?  persuading 
lim  to  remain  a  true  disciple  of  the  church  which  Tillotson  at  that  time 
NTofessed  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1688,  Dr.  Stanley,  the  almoner  of 
he  princess  of  Orange,  wrote,  by  her  desire,  this  letter  to  archbishop 
kncroft : — 

*^Dm.  Stahlbt  to  tbk  Aecbbisbop  of  Caktebbubt.' 

('The  Hague,  Jan.  24,  1687-8. 
**  I  suppose  your  grace  roay  have  heard  that  the  king  hath  not  been  wanting 
o  press  his  daughter  here  to  be  favourable  to  popery,  but  lest  you  should  have 
ie«rd  more  than  is  true,  I  presume  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  what  hath 
MUsed ;  her  royal  highness  being  pleased  to  make  me  privy  to  it,  and  giving  me 
in  express  leave  to  communicate  it  to  your  grace.  Whatever  reports  have  been 
wised,  king  James  hath  scarcely  ever  either  spoken  or  written  to  our  excellent 
)riiicess  to  persuade  her  to  popery,  till  last  Christmas  (1687).  when  the  mar- 
iness  d'Albeville  came  hither ;  when  the  king  her  father,  sent  by  him  a  very 
ong  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  two  sheets  of  paper  containing  Uie 
notives  of  his  conversion  to  popery.*' 

The  letter  mentioned  here  by  Dr.  Stanley,  is  still  in  existence  ;  Mt  is 
irritten  in  James  ll.'s  best  historical  style.  He  gives  his  daughter  the 
bistory  of  his  early  youth,  his  strong  affection  to  the  church  of  England, 
IB  inculcated  by  his  beloved  tutor.  Dr.  Steward ;  he  mentions  the  great 
pain  his  mother  (queen  Henrietta)  gave  him  by  her  persecution  of  his 
young  brother,  Gloucester,  and  the  disgrace  he  was  in  with  her  for  en- 

«  Additional  MSS.,  4163,  fol.  1.     Birch  MS. 

•  Dr.  Birch,  p.  cxiv.,  vol.  i.  of  Works  of  Tillotson. 
'  Clarendon  Diary  and  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  486-7. 

*  William  III.  preserved  it,  with  a  great  many  of  his  uncials  letters  of  friend 
•hip  to  him,  in  Ids  chest,  at  Kensington,     bee  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  for  the 
whole  letter. 


■  to  rpmain  true  lo  ihe  Chwrch  of  England  in  ita 
les  informed  his  daughter,  "  lliat  lie  was  himseir  in 
as  she  could  be  for  ilie  church  of  England,  ye[  no 
Kmnce  lo  convert  him '  but  a  nun,  who  decUrpd, 
|n(i  her  labour  in  vain,  ihnl  she  would  pray  for  him  wilhoul 
if  this  document  narrates  his  reasons  for  his  chan^ 
I  of  Home,  which  mav  be  spared  here;  even  Dr.  Sianier'a 
Jhein  we  pass  by,  as  coniainingf  nothing  personal  of  the 
fy  herself-,  it  hm  also  long  been  familiar  to  hisimcil 
itile  remark  may  be  permilled,  that  we  gather  from 
',  that  he  changed  his  religion,  raiher  out  ojf  cnntradic- 
■onvictioii  of  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  church  owr 
Icalholic  church  ;  more  from  disgust  of  (he  polemic  railing 
lie  pulpit,  than  from  any  other  moiive.  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
'  loner  at  the  Hague,  thus  continues : — 

m'pss  seeing  this  lellcr,  wrilien  with  the  ting's  own  htod, 
an  answer  herseir  as  the  king  deaired,  without  foiKBltinj 
ins),  thai  lie  miKhi  see  sliB  wM  very  readf  lo  gire  u  «■ 
I  very  next  day,  being  pOBt<lay.  she  made  hasie  and  wnn 
,  or  two  sheeu  of  [isprr  (which  the  aftriwirda  read  > 
in.  without  flaiiery.  pay  waj  the  beat  letter  1  eier  at, 
hat   respect  which   became   her  blfaer   and   king,  »ail  fel 

|iind  frseiy  and  openly  hi  became  the  causa  of  religion,  and  Uat 

lulJ  give  lior  gnice  to  live  and  die  in  that  of  rile  chnrtS 


I   Ihe 
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the  prioceM  Anne  and  her  miniature  court  from  exclusiiTe  attention  to 
their  own  petty  politics  and  intrigues,  to  the  apprehension  that  the  re- 
Tenionarr  prot>pect  of  her  wearing,  one  day,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  tnn«mitting  it  to  her  descendants,  might  be  altogether  obscured  by 
the  birth  of  an  heir-apparent.  Thanks  were  that  day  offered  up  in  all 
chnrrhes  in  England  that  the  queen  of  James  II.  was  rncrinte.  Eiery 
imrifiie  that  had  existed  between  the  malcontents  of  England  and  Hol- 
land forthwith  grew  livelier,  as  the  hopes  or  fears  of  parties  interested 
became  stronger. 

From  thai  moment  the  secret  correspondence  from  England,  main* 
tuned  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  with  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band, grew  erery  hour  more  animated.  There  were  few  persons  at  the 
coart  of  James  but  were  playhig  the  parts  of  spies,  with  various  de- 
grees of  treachery.  Many  of  these  correspondents  were  exceedingly 
bitter  against  each  other ;  and  if  Mary  of  Orange  had  been  a  philoso- 
phic oliserrer  of  character,  she  had  curious  opportunities  for  exercising 
ber  reflectire  powers,  as  the  letters  she  daily  received  unveiled  the 
dashing  interests  and  opinions  of  her  correspondents.  At  the  head  of 
this  band  of  her  frther^s  enemies  figures  her  sisten  his  deeply  loved  and 
indnlged  darling,  the  princess  Anne.  A  bitter  and  malicious  pen  did 
Anne  hold  in  her  youth ; '  perhaps  the  spirit  of  Sarah  Churchill,  her  hr 
Tourite  and  mler,  inspired  her  with  a  portion  of  its  venom ;  her  chief 
hatred  was  towards  the  queen,  her  stepmother,  and  lady  Sunderland, 
h  this  series  of  letters  the  two  sisters  had  nicknames  for  their  father 
and  his  queen,  who,  in  their  correspondence,  were  ^  Mansel  and  Man- 
aeKs  wiie;^  the  prime  minister,  Sunderland,  and  his  countess,  were 
•  Rogers  and  Rogers'  wife." 

SonderUnd  and  his  wife  had  been  foremost  among  the  secret  agenta 
aiding  the  machinations  of  William  and  Mary.  This  fact  was  not  known 
to  Aone,  who  indulged  her  spirit  of  envious  detraction  whenever  she 
Dientioned  lady  Sunderland,  and  the  traits  she  drew  in  various  of  her 
epistles  of  this  perM>n.  for  the  information  of  her  sister  .^lary,  form  % 
portiait  graphically  drawn,  and  certainly  a  likeness ;  yet  the  spirit  in 
which  the  letters  are  written,  creates  more  abhorrence  for  the  writer 
than  for  the  snbject. 

**Tbb  Padiods  or  Ddimark  to  Mjjit  PiwcBi  or  Okajigs. 


"Cockpit,  March  20,  1688. 
*I  can't  end  my  letter  without  tellinf  yoa  that  lady  Sunderland  plays  the 
hjporrite  mcwe  diaa  ever,  for  she  goes  to  St.  Martin's  cliurrb  morning  and  ader- 
sooo,  because  there  are  not  people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  chapel,  and 
ii  half  an  boar  before  other  people,  and  half  an  hour  afler  every  body  is  gone, 
u  her  private  devotions.*     She  runs  fVoin  church  to  church,  and  keeps  up  such 

'The  ansirers  of  the  princess  of  Orange  are  not  to  be  found,  and  can  only  bo 
gaessed  by  the  tenor  of  her  sister's  epistles ;  and  from  tliem  it  may  be  nre^umed 
tmt  they  were  written  with  caution,  and  couche<!  in  more  respectable  language 
tea  the  emanations  from  the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne,  guided  by  Sarah 
CbaiehilL  It  is  probable  that  William  of  Orange  preserved  the  letters  of  the 
priaoess  Anne  to  liis  m-ife.  as  proofs  that  the  slanders  regarding  the  birth  of  tb^ 
fisftimnate  heir  of  bis  uncle,  did  not  originate  in  Holland. 

*Bixt:h  MS.     There  mnst  hare  been  som^  difference  in  the  closing  of  plaor« 


1 

Ut  apvoiifiif.  thai  ii  really  tutu)  one's  (tomacli.     Sure  ihore  aerei 
■II        11        t  b  (laasiieanaiiergooJhuBbttnil,  foras»h<■iJlbloll|:Jl- 
d                      WDB,  to  he  is  the  sublli^st  KOrkingatM'  Tiltam  Ibsi 

w     an  e\  ra  I,  which,  as  ihe  dale  is  the  game  day,  Mifth 
ha      b    n  pari  of  the  same  epistle : 

Berkley  what  you  would  Lave  your  fiiendi  do  il 

d  fiist,  as  h  is  lo  be  fenred  there  will,  esp«:ij!:j 

J  A      «  so  ,  which  I  conclude  he  will,  there  being  «.  mufh 

■ve     ■     •     ■     •     For  raeibinlis  if  it  were  not,  there  having  b»n 

f  and  fuss  made  HbonI  it*     •     •     »     •     On  the  iTODtrary.  whto 

prevpi  I  have  happened  to  be  in  tlie  roum,  and  the  hai  been  un- 
IBS  always  gone  in  llie  bed-room     ■     •     •     •     Theae  Ihingt  giro 

m^pic'ion,  that  I  belies,  when  ehe  is  biooght  to  bed,  no  one  oill 
t  is  htr  ehilH,  vhIcmi  it  pnm  a  daugbler." 

ing  be  more  utterly  abnird  than  this  eipression  ?  parties- 
;>oor  queen  had  previously  brought  into  the  world  a  son. 
ie  11(1  passible  reason  wliy  she  should  not  bear  anolhet  not. 
i  Anne  seeina  lo   have  forgotteii   that  the   babe  must  h»" 
uughiRr  or  son.     Probably  the  "Berkley"  whom  she  mpn- 
■ommencemeni  was  her  first  lady,  one  of  the  Vjlliers'  to- 
1  unilertaken  a  voyage  to  Holland  "  on  oheagioiu" — to  list 

by  word  of  moulh  than  committed  lo  paper. 

CSS  Anne  of  Denmark  mediiated  a  voyage  to  Holland;  iht 
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bM  aerer  pttj*  mnj  bodr.  She  will  chrat  thon?)i  it  be  for  ii  little.  Ih^n.  «he 
mm  had  her  galluiu,  thou^.  mny  be.  ikiC  en  many  a«  feme  It^tl'in  here;  and 
vith  all  these  good  qoalitie«,  the  it  a  coiutant  churcb-woman.  to  tbau  to  out- 
vard  appeaiance.  one  would  take  her  for  a  saint,  and  tn  hear  her  talk,  you  wuuld 
*fexak  the  were  a  very  good  procettant,  but  the  is  as  much  one  a*  the  other,  for 
a  iff  eermin  that  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her. 

^  Oc^e  thing  I  Ibrgoc  to  tell  yon  about  this  noble  lord,  which  i«.  that  it  is  tlioug}jt 
if  eTeryihing  does  not  go  here  as  he  wxhiIJ  hare  it  that  he  will  pick  a  quarrel 
wldi  the  oonrt,  and  so  retire,  and  by  that  means  it  is  possible  he  may  make  his 


Bj  which  sentence  Anne  plainly  shows  that  she  was  ignorant  that 
SmderiaocTs  coart  was  ready  made  to  the  powers  at  the  Hague. 

Soch  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  princesses  corresponded.  Much 
have  we  been  forced  to  suppress ;  and  pass  on  now  as  unfit  for  famfly 
reading,  with  the  remark,  that  good  women  would  hare  lost  all  the 
ifgaLiy  the  worid  could  ofler,  rather  than  have  held  such  a  correspond- 
eaoe,  or  become  the  fosterers  of  such  an  intrigue  as  that  by  which  they 
prodaimed  their  unfortunate  brother  a  spurious  child.  This  plot  cyi- 
deoily  originated  in  the  brain  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  colleagues. 
h  was  £ist  broached  in  the  letter  of  3Iarch,  before  quoted,  three  months 
before  the  hapless  in^t  it  disinherited  saw  the  light.  In  another  letter, 
lcM»  thoroughly  coarse  and  odious  to  quote,  addressed  to  her  sister  Hary, 
nd  dated  from  the  Cockpit,  March,  1688,  Anne  again  affirms,  **  tliat  if 
the  expected  ro5ral  ofipring  should  not  prove  a  daughter^  she  will  not 
beliere  it  to  be  the  queen's  child.^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  d^ATauz,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
of  Holland,  wrote  to  his  court,  **  that  if  the  queen  of  James  \h 
pot  to  bed  of  a  son,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to 
auempt  to  seize  the  British  crown ;  for  he  was  sure  tliat  the  Calrinists 
m  Eogiand  would  not  permit  any  prince  of  Wales  to  supersede  the 
f^ts  of  his  wife.^ 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  perfectly  right  solemnly  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  a  successor  who  was  not  to  be  educated  in  the-esta- 
b&siied  religion ;  their  determination  simply  and  firmly  expressed,  with* 
am.  fiilse  witness  or  calumny,  would  have  been  sufficient  The  people 
m  reality  acted  thus,  and  acted  well ;  the  falsehood  and  calumny  did  not 
originate  with  them,  but  with  the  two  daughters  and  the  nephew  of 
/■■rs  n.  And,  in  the  &ce  of  the  odious  documents  they  have  left. 
how  can  we  call  their  eril,  good  ?  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  rain  attempt, 
tifTiT^r  no  reader  of  the  doctmnents  left  by  the  princesses  could  come 
to  the  same  opinion. 

In  one  of  the  letters  alluded  to,  the  princess  Anne  insinuates  to  her 
sister,  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  from  her  &ther  if  she  visited 
Eagfaiiid.  The  nnderiating  indulgence  and  personal  kindness  of  this 
■nibrtanate  feiher  to  these  daughters  has  been  shown  by  a  succes- 
of  frets,  b  was  a  part  of  his  lot,  which,  as  he  has  declared  in  his 
S  be  felt  to  be  peculiarly  bitter,  that  his  children,  who  ought  to 
have  compared  his  conduct  to  them  from  their  ynnth  upm-ards,  could 
accvse  him  of  either  intending  to  destroy  them  or  of  meaoing  to  supplaut 
then  by  the  impvture  of  pretended  ot&pring;  here  are  the  woni?  ot  Anne  - 
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'  kin!;  Jnrnf>'  shoulil  ilpsire  you  and  ilie  pcince  of  Oraiise  lo  eonie 
imi.  vL.it.  liLint  ii  would  be  belter  (if  you  en  make  .ny  l.«nri 
at  to  do  it.  Tor  tliougL  1  dare  >wear  tJie  kitit;  could  h»e  no  tboughl 
■  you,  yet.  sines  people  can  toy  one  tiling  and  do  >nothci,  *M  oi» 
rraid.     Ileillietoryoushouldcome.I>l.o«ldbeTer)reUdto«« 
if  you,  or  ilie  prince  lAmilrf  coma,  /  tha>M  U  frif  hiatal  «t  d/  m^ 
ly  harm  ihouid  happm  lo  rUktr  0/  jou." 

■cenJiary  missive,'  the  correspondence  was  interrapled  for 
)y  an  illness  of  [he  princess  Anne  ;   lier  falher  was  grmlly 
rose  early  10  visit  her  on  ihe  morning  of  April  the  16lli, 
iicle,  lord  ClarendoD,  had  been  roused  at  four  in  the  moni'- 
tidings  of  her  danger;  he  hurried  to  the  Cockpit  to  )e« 
d  ilie  anxious  parent  sitting  by  her  bedside.     Could  be 
i  glance  at  the  ralumnies  which  were  going  to  Holland, 
im  that  very  daughter,  what  would  have  been  his  reflei:- 
coninist  in  the  affections  of  the  falher  with  ihal  of  ih« 
3es  not  appear  that  Janies  II.  ever  resorted  lo  ihe  same 
ding  private  letters  which  we  have  seen   practised  by  the 
nge.     The  Siuarta  were  weak  enough  lo  deem  liial  similit 
lere  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  gentlemen, 
■as   went,  during  her  recovery,  lo  visit   her  father  at  his 
hniond,  from  whence  she  vented  her  hatred   to  her  unf^>^ 
ilher  in  the  following  letter  : — 
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me ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  real,  for  I  never  see  proofs  of  it,  but  rather  the  con- 


inirv." 


The  gossip  of  that  day  circulated  a  story  that  the  queen,  as  she  sat  at 
her  toilet  with  the  princess  Anne,  had,  on  some  dispute  between  them, 
tossed  her  glove  in  the  princess's  face.  This  tale,  lif  true,  would  never 
have  been  omitted  by  Anne  in  her  correspondence,  were  it  only  to  justify 
the  hatred  she  virulently  expresses  against  her  hapless  stepmother,  whose 
manner  to  her,  she  is  obliged  to  own,  expresses  not  only  politeness, 
'^but  a  great  deal  of  kindness.^'  Now,  tossing  a  glove  in  a  person^s 
(kee  is  not  consistent  with  either  politeness  or  kindness ;  nor  does  the 
princess  Anne  attempt  any  excuse  for  her  envenomed  hatred,  excepting 
her  own  suspicions  that  the  queen's  affection  was  not  real,  together  with 
her  envy  of  the  flatteries  and  distinctions  of  royalty  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the  princess  Anne  repeated  her  ex- 
pectations that  her  father  would  persecute  her  by  attacks  on  her  religious 
grinciples.  This  he  certainly  never  did,  even  when  she  was  a  child. 
[owever,  she  says  that  she  supposes  the  persecution  would  begin,  when 
her  husband,  prince  George,  Went  to  visit  the  court  of  Denmark  that 
smnmer.  The  arrangement  between  the  princesses  of  Orange  and  Den- 
mark was,  that  prince  George  was  to  escort  the  latter  to  the  Hague, 
where  she  was  to  stay  on  a  visit  till  his  return  from  his  own  country.' 
This  plan  was  entirely  forbidden  by  James  II.;  and  Anne,  in  the  course 
of  her  correspondence,  of\en  expressed  her  anger  at  this  prohibition.  It 
is  difficult  to  divine  Anne's  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave  England  at  this 
crisis,  unless  she  intended  to  make  the  same  political  use  of  her  absence, 
which  she  afterwards  did,  when  she  insisted  on  going  to  Bath,  previous 
to  the  accouchement  of  the  queen,  to  avoid  being  a  witness  of  her  bro< 
therms  birth,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  raising  an  outcry, 
by  means  of  her  partisans,  as  if  she  had  been  forced  to  withdraw.  Had 
the  visit  been  permitted,  lady  Churchill,  who  ruled  the  princess  Anne, 
would  have  been  her  companion,  and  it  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible for  her  to  have  restrained  her  propensity  to  quarrel  and  engender 
strife  with  all  around  her,  at  the  court  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  In- 
deed, from  the  furious  divisions  which  subsequently  took  place  when 
these  persons,  at  this  era  so  strongly  united  against  the  king  and  queen, 
eame  in  contact  with  each  other,  it  may  be  guessed  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  king  permitted  his  daughter  Anne  to  visit  her 
sister  at  the  Hague. 

The  princess  of  Orange,  in  a  letter  which  is  not  forthcoming,  had 
fentured  to  express  to  her  sister  disgust  and  distrust  of  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  her  fiivourite,  which  was  answered  in  the  following  terms : 

**  March,  168a 

**  Sony  people  have  taken  such  pains  to  give  so  ill  a  character  of  (lady) 

Cburcbill :  I  believe  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  has  better  noHom  of  religion 

than  she  has.     It  is  true  she  is  not  so  strict  as  some  are,  nor  does  she  keep  such 

a  bustle  with  religion ;  which  I  confess  I  think  is  never  the  worse,  for  one  sees 

io  many  saints  mere  devils,  that  if  one  be  a  good  Christian,  the  less  show  out 

._  __ ■ •* 
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nn<l  M  iiJioui  nil  ibnl,  linlnt;  up  of  die  iJandB  and  eret.  aiirl  -^ 
li  H'ill  prove  but  a  vmij  lame  dcTOlion.  One  thing  more  1 1 
Uh-h  h,  iJmi   the  but   a  Un.e  XMine  of  ilie  dootrine  of  imr  cbi 

tl.e  principle*  of  tb«  chureh  of  Rome;  w.  u  Ki  IbU  partkuli 
•  will  never  ehanga.  Tlie  »ine  lliiog  I  will  yenture,  now  1 
1.  to  !ay  for  her  lord,  for  thougb  lie  is  a  very  bitfaful  wrTan 
A  tl.e  king  is  very  kind  to  bim,  and  1  bellave  I.e  will  alwart  o 

y  lie  will  loie  all  hit  places,  and  eierything  tbal  be  bu. 

rlier  way,  u'lien  a  priest  said  grace  al  the  king's  labte.' 

ire  is  jnilisptitably  wrjiten  in  Indy  Chun-hill's  own  h 
poiiiiinn.     The  princess  of  Orange  found  from  it  that 
'd  a   mistake   by  expressing   her  opinion  of  lha(  farom 
ifierwards  sought   to  propitiate   by  the  following  Boolb 

"Tire  PuNCKM  or  Oiandk  to  Ltoi  Cmnu^iu.' 

^■liiir.liill  she,  cannol  give  mo  greater  SBliafaclion  Ihan  in  IM 
],„!  r^oluLion  both  lord  Cburdiill  and  gou  baie  taken  tieter  tt 
iflt  yru  owe  to  your   religion.     Such  a  generous  leiolutiou.  I 
Lu  you  deseiYP  the  esteem  of  all  good  people,  and  my  lisieii 
iie.'d  say  nuiliing  of  mine,  ynu  have  it  upon  a  ilouble  aooHiot 
-nil,  besides  what  I  liBVe   said  alreiuly.  and  you  may  be  asu 
.\ays  be  fUd  of  an  occasion  lo  show  ii  both  lo  your  lord  anJ  i 
liiiiE  m^Jie  10  Bibl ;  tot  your  friendship  make*  my  lister  as  Jei! 
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eoiDtiy,  to  his  frther  and  mother,  took  place  on  Trinity  Sanday  morn- 
ittg,  June  10th,  1688.*  The  princess  Anne  had  betaken  herself  to 
Bitb,  on  pretence  of  her  situation  needini^  the  waters,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  present  at  the  queen's  accouchement ;  nevertheless,  she 
wrote  to  her  sister  in  the  following  strain.  She  had  arrived  in  London 
from  Bath,  with  prince  George,  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  priuce 
ailed  for  Denmark  two  days  afterwards : 

•*The  Cockpit,  Jane  18,  1688. 

*•  My  dear  sister  can't  imagine  Uie  concern  and  vexation  I  have  been  in,  that 

I  should  be  so  unfortunate  to  be  out  of  town  when  the  queen  was  brought  to 

bed,  for  I  shall  never  more  be  satisfied,  whether  the  child  be  true  or  fiilse.     It 

may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but  God  knows."         •••••• 

Anne^s  Tacillation  between  her  own  interest  and  her  conscience  are 
visible  throughout  the  composition  of  this  epistle.     She  continues — 

**AAer  all  this,  *t  is  possible  it  may  be  her  child  (tlie  queen's),  but  where  one 
believes  it,  a  thousand  do  not.  For  my  part,  except  they  do  give  very  plain 
demonstrations  (which  'tis  almost  impossible  noir),  I  shall  «>ver  be  of  die  num* 
ber  of  the  unbelievers.  I  don't  find  that  people  are  at  all  dishemrtened,  but  seem 
ill  of  a  mind,  wMA  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  at  such  a  time  a$  tkie." 

Thus  the  princess  Anne  affinns  of  herself,  that  she  found  it  ^  a  very 
comfortable  thing''  for  everybody  to  believe  that  her  father,  from  whom 
she  had  never  received  an  angry  word,  could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
imposing  a  spurious  heir  not  only  on  his  country,  but  on  himself  and 
his  family.  When  the  crown  coveted  by  Anne  had  been  burning  on 
her  brow  for  a  few  years,  her  ideas  of  the  comforts  arising  from  grati- 
fied ambition  were  di£^rent,  to  which  the  details  of  her  physician.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  bear  melancholy  witness.  Part  of  the  time  of  her  husband's 
tbsence  in  Denmark,  which  lasted  till  October,  was  passed  by  Anne  in 
visits  to  her  father,  for  her  letters  are  dated  from  Windsor  or  Richmond- 
palace  ;  in  one  of  these,  she  says  : 

^Though  we  agree  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  leant  help  fearing  that  you  are 
net  of  my  opinion  in  other  matters,  because  you  have  never  anncertd  me  to  anything 
that  J  have  said  of  Roger  (lord  Sunderland),  nor  of  Mansel's  (her  father's)  wife.'*' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  this  last  epistle,  that  Mary  had  ex- 
ercised a  certain  degree  of  cautioh  in  noticing  Anne's  scandalous  insinu- 
ations, who  nevertheless  proceeded  in  the  same  strain,  and  in  the  next 
letter  outwardly  exults  in  the  expected  demise  of  her  unwelcome  litde 
brother,  in  these  words : — 

"The  Cockpit,'  July  9,  168a 
"The  prince  of  Wales  has  been  ill  these  three  or  foUr  days;  and  if  he  has 
been  so  bad  as  people  say,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  an  angid  in 
heaven." 

At  last,  the  princess  of  Orange  responded  to  the  principal  subject  of 
her  sister's  letters,  by  sending  to  her  a  string  of  queries  relative  to  the 
hinh  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  couched  in  language  inadmissible  here  j 
they  were  answered  in  the  same  style  by  the  princess  Anne,  who  pre- 
^ced  and  ended  her  answers  with  the  following  episde : — 

*^ee  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  vol.  ix.,  Lives  of  the  Queens  td 
England,  lor  further  jmrticulHrs 
'liairymples  Appendix,  p.  304  'Ibid. 
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>^c£39  Anns  or  DehhaiK  to  the  Pjuxcm  or  OuNM.' 

"TheCookpil,  Julya4,l«l 
yeMerJuy,  youie  of  tlie  ISlh,  by  which  I  find  ycin  «ie  nol  nti 
la  1  iiQve  given  you  in  my  iaal  leller;  bul  I  hope  yon  will  fo 
lo  more  pHrticular,  when  you  conaider  Ihat,  nol  being  upoi 
ikl  know  musi  be  firarn  oihers;  and  bavtng  'hen  been  bui  i 
1  had  not  lime  lo  inquire  eo  tiBtrowly  inlo  ibings  u  1  hmve  i 
ly  any  mote,  I  cani  help  wllioB  you,  I  ■m  veiy  eonrr  ytni  at 
be  negligeni  in  leiiing  you  know  ihings  of  any  cotiae'iDence. 
[■iiarallj  lazy;  and  il  ia  true,  indeed,  when  I  wriut  by  poil,  fo 
uke  Iboio  iRilera  rezy  ehatl,  not  daring  lo  tell  ymi  any  newi 
,■  ill  ai  invention,  yot  I  hope  you  will  Ibigive  my  being  laiy.  \ 
■iiera,  since  1  bave  never  misMd  any  oppoiiunily  of  ginng  y 

la  exactly  as  you  desire." 

nera  raiinoi  be  transcribed  here,  being  giveti  to  lechi 
ly  conipreiiensible  lo  medical  persona,  though   needll 
^usliiig  by  Uie  prini:esa  Aune's  irreclaiiiiable  vulgaril 
loiially,  she  beirayed  uuconeciously  her  actual  belief  ir 
r  unli.rluiiate  brother ;  and  the  same  conviction  muit  1 
he  clearer  brain  of  the  princess  of  Orange.      Nolhiof 
iiicil  al'ierwnrds  received  us  evidence^  could  bring  slroi 
ihal   iruih    than   the  queries  and  replies  of  these  sis 
finishing    Iter   answers,    concludes    her   epislle   in    il 

of  the  pioceM  of  Omige  to  view  the  birth  of  her  VRwdcome  brother 
vifh  hottility,  thin  the  tender  and  friendly  letters  she  receired  from 
!i  fBe«  by  ererr  post,  written  either  by  her  father  or  his  queen.  She 
had  been  giren  no  feasible  reason  for  resentment,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
rrpnlse  the  tone  of  family  aflection  which  had  been  accustomed  to  greet 
!iR>  with  little  billets  of  remembrance.  The  unfortunate  queen  of  her 
frther  employed  her  first  convalescence  in  writing  to  her,  addressing  her 
bdlec  to  ^  her  dear  Lemon.*^ '  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  a 
food  name  iuTented  at  Sl  Jameses  when  the  prineess  married,  in  contra- 
disQoctioo  to  the  name  of  Orange.  How  otterly  unconscious  the  queen 
Bust  hare  been  of  the  detestable  correspondence  passing,  regarding 
lier.  between  her  step-daughters,  the  use  of  this  little  endeaonent  shows. 
From  che  answer  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  the  queen  gathered  that  tfa« 
friendship  which  she  had  formerly  professed  for  her  was  estranged. 
J^gaiiu  the  piincesa  receired  a  letter,'  difficult  to  answer,  though  the 
tooe  was  that  of  tender  remonstrance ;  it  is,  howerer,  hr  horn  being 
vorded  angrOy. 

The  answers  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  the  queen^s  letters  seem  to 
hare  been  cold  and  ambiguous ;  they  are  not  preserred,  but  many  indi- 
catioos  of  her  latent  displeasure  were  daily  sent  to  England.  A  grand 
fete  with  fireworks,  had  been  given  to  the  resident  ministers  at  the 
Hsgue,  by  the  British  legatioa»  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  the  maids  of  the  princess  of  Orange  had  been  invited 
fiKsts;  these  ladies  were  not  content  with  refusals,  but  they  manifested 
freai  anger,  and  reviled  the  inviter.*  Moreover,  it  was  observed,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  not  constantly  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  hti 
aster  in  her  English  chapel.  Sometimes  he  was  prayed  for,  and  some- 
tiDcs,  as  her  &ther  observes,  quite  omitted.  When  her  &ther  heard  of 
this  neglect,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance^  in  which  he  asked  his 
dughter  the  difficult  question.  ^  of  what  oflence  had  been  given  r^  Her 
aoiwer  is  preserved  among  her  Other's  papers.  It  will  be  noticed,  thai 
iht  had  somewhat  lost  her  English  orthography  : 

Tarn  Paivcbss  ov  Obavsb  to  Jaxbs  IL* 


•Sir,  ^  Hague,  Angut  17,  1688. 

<*>  Being  to  ffo  to  Loo  next  Thnrsdaj.  if  it  please  God.  I  am  come  to  this  pli 
(Bbgae),  w  gp  ^oAr  ttt  nigiiL  lA5t  Tburadaj.  I  Toceived  jour  iiiaje9C]r'»  of  the 
^Ut  of  Juij.  bjT  wiiieh  I  lee  you  bad  beaid  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  no 
prajed  Sor  in  aij  chapel  I ;  but  long  before  this,  you  will  know  that  it  had 
kirn  sometimes  forgot.  M.  d'AIberiile  can  assure  you  I  never  lold  him  it 
v«f  forfji'i.  so  that  they  wear  only  conjectures  made  upon  its  b*>ing  sometimes 
■egleeteii :  but  he  can  teil.  as  I  find  jronr  majesty  already  knows,  that  he  (the 
of  Wales)  was  piayed  for  heer  long  before  it  was  done  in  England. 


Letters  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  First  Series,  voL  iiL:  see  Letter,  voL 
SLchep.  V. 
*Ibi4.    For  the  letters,  see  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  voL  ix^  ehap.  v. 
*Amfaesswlc«  d'Avaux,  toL  ri^  p.  333.     It  must  be  recollected  that  all  ambas- 
■dots  wete  scot  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  nan  to  the  prinoe  of  Orange,  who 
v»*  bat  their  fiinctiooary. 
*fiu?:h  MS.    There  are  only  a  few  words  from  diis  letter  extracted  by  fiirdk 
'Original  Papers,  edited  by  Macpbersoo,  toL  L 
84* 
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cienily  in   n>y  journpy.     t  liove  noibiiig  more  to  sdil  al  piewDi 
obedieiii  daiiyliior  and  rjervant,                                            Jltait." 

tier   nf  remonstrance  was   received    by  ihe  princess  of 
ler  fathei's  wife,  who  anxiously  required  from  lier  step- 
resHJons   of  sislerly  loie    towards   the   new-horn    infajiL' 
mience  continued  between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  the 
e  landing  of  WUlJam.     Now  and   ti.en.  a  leller"  has  b«o 
ler  by  James  11.  or  William  111.,  which  presenls  us  with  ■ 
itpsc  of  their  conduct  and  feelings. 

>ason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  toleration  of  didereai 
rly  on  the  same  fooling,  in  the  year   1688,  as  it  is  at  ihe 
since  the  princess  Anne  thus  writes  to  her  sisier : 

iiQhnly  pm^pect  thai  all  we  of  Ibe  cbuKh  of  Eoglamt  Uare,     All 
ijw  Ju  at  tlK-y  pimse.     Enfry  ont  hat  tht  fm  trtroM  of  lUr  nb 
p,  no  doubt,  lo  niin  us,  which,  I  Ihink.  to  all  impartial  ju>lge«,i> 
r  my  |>art,  \  eipecl  etery  moment  la  be  spoke  lo  aboul  my  nli- 
er  very  much  1  liBTe  heard  noibing  of  ii  yei." 

ughnut  the   eiinimer,  vainly  expected  some  persemtiaa 
er.     She  reiterates  this  expectation  so  often,  that  she  matt 
sappoinied  that  it  never  came     She  paid  a  visit  to  hd 
;^or  during  her  husband's  Bbsence  in  Denmark.     She  wrote 

'-WiiidatT,  Aogutt^lS,  16ga^ 
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nrssaed.  in  their  nuneit  io  nrtarn  joar  gnre  tfaeir  hearty  ttmnks  ibr  it,  wxi  at 
^  nm«  time  to  express  tl»eir  real  coocern  for  jroar  gnce  and  all  jroor  brriLren, 
aaii  ijic  liie  good  caiue  in  which  jonr  grace  is  eogageJ  ;  and  jpoor  refuti:;^  to 
o.rzy.T  wlih  the  king  (James  IL).  is  bjr  no  means  looked  opoo,  bj  tliem.  as 
Kof;a^  to  di^paiage  the  roonarchjr.  Ibr  they  reckon  the  mooarchj  to  be  reaiiy 
aDierralueJ  bj  iiiegal  actions.  Indeed,  we  hare  great  reason  to  bleiv  and 
aask  God.  fcft  their  higfaneMes*  steadiness  in  so  good  a  eause.^ 

So  re^KMue  did  all  these  notes  of  exnllatioo  elicit  fitMn  the  venenible 
ytfmrrh  of  the  refonned  charch.  Bowed  down  with  sorrow,  rooorniog 
over  the  wounds  that  ancient  and  beloved  chnrrh  was  receiring  from 
kim  whose  dntr  it  was  to  protect  her,  he  anticipated  no  rety  great 
melioiatioa  of  them  from  a  foreigner,  whose  belief  ribratf  «1  between 
Det&m  and  predestinarianism.  No  flatterr  could  obtain  from  Sancroft 
one  murmur*  one  fetious  complaint  He  had  companions  in  his  impri- 
sooment.  spirits  worthv  of  communion  with  his  own.  One  was  Dr» 
Kenn.  the  late  aloKNier  of  the  princess  of  Orange*  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  It  must  hare  been  from  him  that  Sancroft  derired  his  deep  dis- 
trwt  of  the  motires  of  the  piince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  for  he  had 
been  domesticated  with  the  prince,  had  been  witness  of  his  immoral 
private  liie«  and  his  bad  influence  orer  hb  wife. 

The  incarcerated  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  were  triumphandr 
irq*i'.t:ed  by  a  jury  at  Westminster  Hall«  and  subsequently  released. 
King  James*  by  his  secession  to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  deprired  him- 
stii  c*(  the  active  loyalty  of  the  reformed  church,  and  had  giFen  the  best 
aad  moa^t  higfc-principled  of  his  subjects  no  other  altematire  than  that  of 
striding  mournfully  neuter  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  ruin, 
alihoogh  nothing  could  induce  them,  either  from  motives  of  revenge  or 
isterest.  to  hasten  it  That  ruin  now  came  on  with  fearful  velocity, 
acerietated  bv  his  own  trusted  and  beloved  children. 

There  was  little  need  for  either  the  prince  or  princess  of  Orange*  or 
the  princess  Anne*  to  have  disgraced  themselves  by  the  course  they 
look ;  the  natural  tide  of  events  must  have  led  to  the  results  which  took 
place.  The  people  had  looked  anxiously  towards  her  whom  they  long 
CMisideied  as  the  heiress  of  their  throne ;  a  resemblance  was  even  fancied 
between  her  person  and  that  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  popular  notion 
perhaps  prompted  tlie  reply  of  Edmund  Waller  to  James  iL  when  the 
king  gave  the  veteran  poet  and  statesman  an  audience  in  his  private 
obfoet  ^  How  do  you  like  that  portrait  of  my  eldest  daughter  r''-  asked 
the  &ther,  drawing  Wallir^s  attention  to  a  fine  whole  length  of  Mary, 
jost  opposite  to  his  chair.  ^  My  eyes  are  dim,^  replied  Waller ;  **  but 
if  that  is  the  princess  of  Orange*  she  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
greitcst  woman  the  world  ever  saw.^  The  king  asked  who  he  meant, 
and  testified  some  surprise  when  Waller  answered*  ^  Queen  Dizabeth." 
^She  had  great  ministers,'*  drily  observed  the  king.  ^  And  when  did 
your  m^esty  ever  know  a  fool  choose  wise  ones?^  rejoined  Wallet, 
kipfcssivelT. 

The  great-grandson  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  have  been  excused 
for  not  joining  very  cordially  in  the  praises  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This 
v>ect'o(e«  for  some  reason*  although  it  contains  proof  of  his  parental 
(ttlings  for  his  daughter,  has  been  related  to  his  injury  and  to  her  ad 
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vantage.    The  picture  referred  to  in  the  anecdote  was  that  which  now 
presents  itKelf  on  the  leA  hand  on  entering  the  royal  suite  at  Hampton 
Court.    The  lightness  of  the  complexion  and  iiair,  and  the  sharpness  of 
t)ie  lower  part  of  the  face,  give  a  shade  of  likeness  to  queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  there  is  another  over  the  door  of  the  royal  closet,  which  is  a  better 
resemblance  of  the  princess  herself.     Both  are  by  the  Dutch  artist,  Wis- 
sing.     He  was,  although  a  Dutchman,  not  employed  by  William  of 
Orange,  but  by  James  II.    The  father,  who  had  not  seen  his  beloved 
Mary  for  some  years,  desired  to  have  a  resemblance  of  her  after  he  wu 
king.     For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  painter,  Wissing*  to  Holland,  and 
gave  him  a  commission  to  paint  the  portraits  of  his  daughter  and  hif 
son -in-law,  and  bring  them  back  to  England  with  him.     Wissing  did  so, 
but  died  early  in  1687;*  therefore,  these  Hampton  Court  portraits  must 
be  dated  between  king  James's  accession  and  the  death  of  the  artist 
employed  by  him.    The  two  portraits  of  Mary,  which  are  nearly  dupli- 
cates in  design,  were  painted  on  this  occasion ;  one  being  led  in  Holland, 
aud  the  other  found  at  Hampton  Court,  when  the  undutiful  original  took 
possession  of  all  her  father's  personal  property.    There  is,  likewise,  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  William  III.,  which  must  greatly  have  deceived  alJ 
his  young  romantic  partisans  in  England,  who  named  the  Orange  pair, 
from  Wissing's  portrait?,  ^*  Ormanzor  and  Phenixiana."     William  appears 
in  the  proportions  of  a  hero  soven  feet  in  height,  instead  of  one  two  feel 
shorter.     James  II.  was  probably  greatly  amused  at  this  flattery  of  his 
Dutch  painter ;  but  it  had  its  eifert  in  England.     In  the  second  portrait 
of  Mary,  the  princess  is  seated  in  her  garden ;  she  is  dressed  in  a  jtowd 
of  the  full  blue  colour,  which  was  then  called  garter-blue.     She  holds 
back  her  veil  with  one  hand.     Siie  has  no  ornament  on  her  head,  but 
wears  a  tiiroat  necklace  of  large  pearls. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  public  opinion  spoke  at  convivial  meetings 
in  quaint  rhymes,  called  toasts,  which  were  sung  at  the  time  when 
healths  were  drunk.  ^^  I  know  not  whether  you  have  heard  a  health 
(toasi^  that  goes  about  which  is  new  to  me  just  now,  so,  send  it  voil'^' 

ToAiT. 

''The  king  Gcxl  bless, 
And  each  princees ; 
The  church  no  less, 
Whifh  we  profess 
As  did  queen  Bess.* 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne  at  this  crisis  is  minutely  delineated 
by  tlio  p(Mi  of  lord  Clarendon,  her  mothcr^s  brother,  who  had  the  opp(w- 
tiiniiy  of  seeing  her  daily.  James  II.  traveled  with  his  danirliter  Anne 
tn  London,  September  18th  ;  a  few  days  after,  her  uncle,  lord  ClanMidon, 
iittfiidcMl  her  levoe,  and  found  her  in  her  bed-chamber,  with  only  one  of 
her  dresM»r«,  completing  her  toilet.'     The  reports  of  the  projecle*!  invi- 

*  l?rv';mt"s  1)irtinn:iry  of  I'ninters  niid  Knjrnivors.  Wisninj?  had  lK*en  ihe  ■sriifll- 
•nl  i'f  ^ir  W'lvT  Loly,  mid  wns  hiMori^'nl  piiiiitfr  to  Jariies  II. 

'  Lrtti.T  wriih'u  to  Mrs.  Kii(-h<>l  Hi"*hp||.  aftorwards  duchess  of  IVvon-bire. 
Family  jkijkts  of  hi-  frrai^e  tlie  dukt  of  Devonshire,  which  were  copie*!  by  bia 
kind  |>i»rrui>''i«"iii.  .Inly.  IS-IC. 

'  Clareiuiun  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189. 
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m  from  Holland,  were  agitating  all  London.  Anxious  thoughts 
rdmg  the  welfare  of  his  royal  master  weighed  heavily  on  the  loyal 
art  of  Clarendon ;  and  he  earnestly  wished  to  awaken  a  responding 
erest  for  her  father  in  the  heart  of  Anne. 

^  She  asked  me,  ^  Why  I  did  not  come  to  her  as  often  as  I  used  to  do  ^ 
Jiswered^  ^  That  her  royal  highness  had  not  been  long  in  town,  but 
It,  wherever  I  was,  I  should  be  ready  to  wait  upon  her  if  she  had  any 
nmands  for  me.'  She  then  told  roe  ^  that  she  had  found  the  king 
ich  agitated  about  the  preparations  which  were  making  in  Holland,' 
d  asked  me,  ^  what  I  had  heard  ?'  I  said,  ^  I  was  out  of  all  manner  of 
siness,  and,  truly,  that  I  heard  nothing  but  common  rumours.' " 
The  princess  then  expressed  her  detestation  of  lord  and  lady  Sunder- 
id ;  opon  which  her  uncle  observed,  ^  that  he  was  much  surprised  to 
d  her  royal  highness  in  that  mind  towards  lady  Sunderland,  in  whom 
the  world  thought  she  took  the  kindest  interest;  and,"  added  he, 
MV  I  presume  to  ask  what  is  the  matter  between  ye  ^"  ^1  think  her 
I  worst  woman  in  the  world,"  responded  the  princess  Anne.  A  pause 
nied,  which  was  broken  by  lord  Clarendon  saying,  ^I  wish  your  royal 
jfhness  had  not  heretofore  thought  so  well  of  her,  but  I  am  certain 
It  you  had  a  just  caution  given  you  of  her." 

Thus  the  revilings  in  which  the  princess  indulged  at  the  name  of  lady 
nderland  had  been  preceded  by  a  close  intimacy,  against  which  her 
ole  had  vainly  warned  her.  The  princess  did  not  like  the  last  remi- 
Kence,  and  looked  at  her  watch,  a  huge  appendage,  almost  as  large  as 
lime-piece,  which  ladies  then  carried  by  their  sides,  and  her  uncle 
thdrew.  ^  What  can  this  mean  ?"  he  wrote,  in  comment  on  this  di»* 
^e,  after  recording  it  in  his  diary ;  ^  she  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  say 
mething,  and  yet  is  upon  a  reserve." ' 

The  next  day,  lord  Clarendon  attended,  at  Whitehall  palace,  the  levee 
her  father,  who  expressed  his  certainty  of  the  invasion  by  his  son-in* 
IT.  ^  In  the  afternoon,"  he  continues,  ^^  I  waited  again  on  the  princess 
me.'  I  told  her  what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  me.  She 
Bwered,  very  drily,  ^  I  know  nothing  but  what  the  prince,  my  hus- 
nd,  tells  me  he  hears  from  the  king."  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  her 
cle  made  a  positive  attempt  on  her  feelings  as  a  daughter,  thinking 
it,  as  she  was  so  infinitely  beloved  by  James  I].,  she  might  success- 
lly  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
tween  the  uncle  and  the  niece.*  She  mentioned  ^  that  the  king  had 
seived  an  express,  which  declared  that  all  the  Dutch  troops  were  em- 
ifced,  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  to  embark  on  Monday  next, 
d  that  lord  Shrewsbury,  lord  Wiltshire,  and  Henry  Sidney  were  with 
em ;"  she  added,  ^  that  the  king,  her  father,  seemed  much  disturbed, 
d  very  melancholy."  ^I  took  the  liberty  to  soy,"  proceeds  lord 
irendon,  ^  that  it  was  pity  nobody  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
Bsking  honestly  to  the  king ;  and  that  I  humbly  thought  it  would  be 
ry  proper  for  her  royal  highness  to  say  something  to  him,  and  beg 
n  to  confer  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  who  had  always  served  him 

Clmrendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189.  *  Ibid.  *  \\A\.  v<  ^^V* 


"  I  npver  «iiraik  to  Ihe  kinif  on  business,"  was  thcmiva 

-9  Ariiie  i.<  iliis  appeal.    Her  u-icte  replied, " Thai  her  blbet 

1  lake  i(  well  in  »ee  her  royal  highness  concerned  for  IiimL 

prothice  some  good  efiecl,  eni]  no  ill  could  possibly  coiH 

cimiinuea  he,  "the  more  I  pressed  lier,  the  more  rewrnd 

At  last  ahe  said,  ^  that  she  must  dress  herself,  for  it  ni 

r  lime."'     The  daughter  then  went  forth   to  pravi  ud 

vi-.A  by  the  uselessncas  of  his  attempt  lo  awaken  her  Gliil 

with  a  heavy  heart 

were  the  proceedings  of  the  youngest  sister,  the  elder,  in 

acting  a  pari,  the  turpitude  of  which,  it  might  be  suppoted, 

|seir-derepiiiin  could  veil  from  her  own  conscience.    Bit 

!  the  fsl.«ehood  by  which  she  sought  to  deceive  h«r 

p  to  the  preparations  making  iu  Holland  for  the  intaaioo  of 

'  repeatedly  assured  him  were  merely  for  the  umbI 

ror.     This  untruth  Mary  repeated  constantly  to  be 

I'ho  seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  replies,  to  ban 

species  of  excuse  for  her  lalsehood.     Here  are  specimeni 

ceived  from  him  ;  we  must  remember  that  tJ)ey  in 

I  garbled  by  an  enemy.     The  first  seems  lo  hare  been  is 

e  deceitful  and  misleading  assurances  of  the  daughter: 

"Jauu  II.  TO  ma  DauohtM  Mint. 

"  Wliiieha!!.  S*pl  ai.  l«8i 
>e  Ijere  i;  about  tbe  great  prepaiBiiani  making  in  Bollnal 
(  Heel,  whic;li  is  coming  < 
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K>  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  I  fhall  always  have  as  much  kindness  for  yim, 
as  jou  will  give  me  leave  to  have/^* 

These  letters  were  followed  by  others  which,  in  their  parental  sim 
plicity,  must  have  been  heart-rending  to  any  one  not  exactly  provided 
with  a  heart  of  marble.  The  evident  failure  of  physical  strength  ex- 
pressed by  the  ^old  father,  the  worn-out  hero  of  many  a  hard  battle, 
while  making  ready  to  repel  the  hostility  of  his  children,  ought  to  have 
been  agonizing  to  the  daughter. 

**  James  II.  to  his  Daugbtbe  Makt. 

••  Whitehall,  Oct.  S,  1688. 
*  I  was  this  morning  abroad  to  take  the  air,  and  to  see  some  batteries  I  have 
made  below  Woolwich,  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  And  since  I  came  back, 
I  asTe  been  so  very  busy  to  prepare  things /or  the  invasion  intended,  that  I  (yuld 
not  write  till  n3w,  that  'tis  near  midnight,  so  that  you  might  not  wonder  if  my 
letter  be  short.  For  news,  you  will  have  it  from  others,  for  really  I  am  very 
weary,  so  shall  end,  which  I  do,  with  assuring  you  of  my  continuing  as  kind  to 
you  as  you  can  desire.'" 

The  tone  of  calm  sorrow  is  remarkable  in  the  last  and  most  tender 
of  these  epistles.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  father  and  daughter  was  constant,  even  down  to  a  few  days 
of  the  landing  of  his  enemy.  Surely,  this  letter,  gentle  and  reasonable 
as  it  is,  still  searching  for  excuses,  and  hoping  against  hope,  that  he  had 
the  sympathy  of  his  child,  persuading  himself,  and  quite  willing  to  per- 
suade her,  that  she  did  not  participate  in  aught  against  him,  is  replete 
with  touching  pathos.  The  old  Greek  tragedians  often  imagined  such 
situations ;  they  could  grandly  paint  the  feelings  natural  to  a  mind  torn 
between  the  clashing  interests  of  filial  and  conjugal  love,  just  as  the  old 
monarch  supposes  here  was  the  case  with  his  Mary ;  but  neither  poet 
nor  moralist  has  described  conduct  like  that  of  the  royal  heroine  of  the 
revolutiou  of  1688. 

**KiNo  Jamis  to  his  Dauobtbe  Mart. 

"  Whitehall,  Oct  9,  168a 
*<I  had  no  letter  from  you  by  the  last  post,  which  you  see  does  not  hinder  me 
from  writing  to  you  now,  not  knowing,  certainly,  what  may  have  hindered  you 
ftom  doing  it.  I  easily  believe  you  may  be  embarrassed  how  to  write  to  mo 
now,  that  the  unjust  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange  s  invading  me  is  so  public. 
*'And  though  I  know  you  are  a  good  wife,  and  ought  to  be  so,  yet  for  the  same 
reason,  I  must  believe  you  will  be  still  as  good  a  daughter  to  a  father  that  has 
always  loved  you  so  tenderly,  and  that  has  never  done  the  least  thing  to  make 
you  doubt  it.  I  shall  say  no  more,  and  believe  you  very  uneasy  all  this  time, 
for  the  concern  you  must  have  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  shall  still  find 
me  kind  to  you  if  you  desire  it."* 

Perhaps  this  was  the  last  letter  that  passed  at  this  crisis  from  the 
fiither  to  the  daughter.  It  does  honour  to  the  king,  for  here  we  see  the 
patient  and  much-enduring  love  of  the  parent.  It  is  a  letter,  the  retro- 
spection of  which  must  have  cut  deep  into  the  conscience,  if  ^  Mary, 
the  daughter,''  ever  reviewed  the  past  in  the  lone  silent  watches  of  the 
night. 

While  James  II.  was  thus  writing  to  the  elder  princess,  his  faithful 

'Adilitional  MS.  4US.%  fol.  1,  Birch,  British  Museum.  *Ibid.  *lbid. 
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V.  Clareiiilon,  whs  labouring  to  aiTHke  aome  filial  Trara  in 
n.l  of  hi,  niece,  Anne,     ll  was  more  ilian  a  r..rlnighl  before 
uin  anoilier  conference  with  her,  for  she  avoulet)  bU  ha 
ivaie  conversalion.     He  visited  her,  however,  in  the  e»«i- 

sh  of  minij.     Lord  Clarendon   told   her,  "that  it  wa«  het 
V  freely  to  the  king,  which  would  be  a  comfort  to  him." 
rin<-i?99  Diadc  no  reply.    Claiendon  aoon  sRer  attended  ih« 
I  U'bilehatl.     There,  king  Japea  told  him   the   news  ihil 

Orange  liad   embarked   with  all   the  Dutch   troops,  and 
til  the  lirai  favourable  wind.    "  I  have  nothing,"  added  the 
iher.  "  by  this  day's  post  from  my  daughter,  the  princo* 
d  it  is  the  lirst  time  I  have  missed  hearing  from  her  for  a 

lie  nKver  beard  from  her  again. 

idon  almosi  forced  an  interview  with  his  niece  Anne.    '■! 
writes,  in  Jiis  journal,  "  mont  of  what  the  king  had  uii 
ressed  her  to   speak   to   him.     I  entreated   her  lo  be  the 
vailing  on  him  lo  hear  some  of  hia  laithful  old  friends; 
rly  adds.  "  she  would  do  nothing  T' 

time  were  reports  that  the  Dutch  espedilion  was  scalletol 
-  lieavy  October  gales.    James  11.  ordeied  the  examination 
sefyrc  liis  privy-council,  rciaiive  lo  ihe  binh  of  the  priort 
rd  Clarendon,  as  the  nncle  of  the  princesses  whose  cUimi 

throne  were  apparently  superseded   by  the  birth  of  iheir 
requealeiM^^resen^wh^lepoBilioti^^ 
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to  ber  roTil  highness,  to  reqimt  that  she  would  give  me  \mre  to 
wiih  her  in  prirate.  ^It  grows  late/  replied  the  piince^s,  ^and  I  inust 
hasten  to  praren ;  but  yon  can  come  at  any  time,  except  this  afternoon.' 
So  I  went  home.  In  the  evening  my  brother  Lawrence  was  with  me.  I 
told  him  all  concerning  the  princess  j\nne.  I  beirged  him  to  go  and 
talk  to  her.  ^  It  will  signify  nolkingj^  emphatically  replied  the  oiiier 
trnde  of  the  piinceas.^ 

The  wish  of  lord  Clarendon,  m  seeking  these  interviews  with  his 
niece,  was  to  awaken  her  filial  aflection  to  a  sense  of  her  &ther^s  dan- 
ger; and  if  he  could  eflect  this,  he  meant  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
mediatrix  between  his  majesty  and  his  lojral  people,  for  the  security  of 
the  church  of  England,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that  her 
idkol  brother  should  be  brought  up  in  that  fiuth.  Clarendon  dreaded 
If  much  danger  to  that  beloved  church  from  the  dissenting  prince  who 
Mpired  to  be  its  head,  as  from  the  Roman-catholic  head,  then  in  autho* 
rity.  James  was  injuring  the  church  by  storm ;  William,  whom  he  well 
knew,  would  proceed  by  sap.    One  wounded,  the  other  would  paralyie. 

In  the  afternoon,  lord  Clarendon  paid  another  visit  to  the  princess,  hjs 
niece.  She  made  many  excuses  to  avoid  a  conference  with  him.  ^  1 
frncy,^  he  remarks,  in  his  journal,^  that  she  has  no  mind  to  talk  to  me.^ 
.\nne  certainly  anticipated  the  reproof  she  knew  her  uncle  was  resolved 
to  administer  for  her  odious  conduct  at  his  former  visit.  Lord  Claren- 
don asked  her,  **  If  she  had  received  any  letters  from  the  princess  of 
Onnge.'*  ^  Now^  said  the  princess,  **  1  have  not  had  any  for  a  long 
while  ;^  and  added,  **  that  her  sister  never  wrote  to  her  of  any  of  these 
mattera.^  How  fidsely  she  spoke  her  uncle  could  not  tell  so  well  as  the 
mders  of  her  previous  letters. 

Lord  Clarendon  visited  the  princess  two  days  later.  She  was  dress- 
ing, hot  as  lady  Churchill  was  present,  lie  resolved  to  delay  the  admoni- 
tioa  he  was  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  administer. 

Two  days  after,  be  found  her  at  home.  ^  She  came,'^  he  says,  ^  out 
of  her  closet  very  quickly,  and  told  me  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  dis- 
appointed me  so  oifVen  when  I  desired  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  now 
wished  to  know  what  I  had  to  say  ?'' 

Hien  the  reproof  which  Anne  so  well  deserved  was  administered. 
^  I  told  her,**  condnues  her  uncle,  **  that  1  was  extremely  surprised  and 
shocked,  the  other  day,  to  find  her  royal  highness  speak  so  slightingly 
regarding  her  frmily  aAirs,  and  above  all,  to  sufler  her  women  to  break 
dieir  unseemly  jests  regarding  the  birth  of  her  brother.-'  The  princess 
replied,  ^  Sure !  you  cannot  but  hear  tlie  common  rumours  concerning 

hn?" 
*^  I  do  hear  very  strange  rumours,  indeed,^  said  her  uncle,  ^  as  every 
nvst  do  who  lives  publicly  in  the  world,  hut  there  is  no  colour  for 


*  I  win  not  say  that  I  believe  them,^  replied  the  princess ;  ^  but  I 
must  say,  that  the  queen^'s  behaviour  was  very  odd''  —  and  here 
Anne*  although  a  young  woman,  and  speaking  to  a  man,  used  expres- 
ffioos  of  that  vulgar  coarseness,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  found 
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lifir  finni  ilie  lips  or  pen  of  a  British  princess,  even  in  the 

-liarbarism.' 

re,"  answered   ihe   princess  Aiiae,  '^ihe   king   (Jaiiiea   11.) 
n ;  ri>r,  ua  lie  hai  been  sitting  by  me  in  my  own  chamber, 
■ail  of  llie  idle  stories  lliot  were  given  out.  of  Ihe  queen  nol 
lo  have  a  child,  laughing  at  thetD ;  therefore,  1  cannot  won- 
re  was  no  more  care  taken  to  Mlisfy  the  world."     Tlii'. 

1  highness  had,  upon   ihoe^e  occasions,  said  anything  to  the 
tier?"     The  princess  Anne  owned  ^  that  she  had  nou" 
]  her  uncle,  "  yonr  father  might  very  well  think  that  you 
eporls  no  more  than  he  did,  since  you  said  nothing  to  him, 
le  gave  you  opportunities,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if 
the  least  dissatisfaction,  you  ought  to  have  diseovert^il  il 
;  good,  BS  well  as  fur  yuui  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  prin- 
ige."     *'If  1   had   said  anything  lo  the   king,"  replied  the 
e,  '•  he  might  have  been  angry,  and   then  God   knows  what 
sppened."     "  If  you  had  no  mind  to  have  spoken  to  die 
","  observed  her  uncle,  "  you  have  friends,  who  would  have 
erve  you  wiihoiil  prejtidice  lo  you.    And  remember,"  con- 
?rn  loyalist,  "  this  is  the  first  lime  you  have  said  anything 
gh  1  Imve  given  you  occasion  to  open  your  mind,  by  urging 
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»r  bred  a  Roman-catholic,  even  if  his  sisters  had  been  truthful 
m,  and  grateful  and  dutiful  daughters. 

rd  Clarendon  was  in  the  ante-room,  and  heard  the  fair  seeming 
of  his  niece,  and  when  the  lords  of  council  went  out,  he  entered 
resence.  ^  The  princess,"  he  said,  ^^  was  pleased  to  tell  me  the 
>r  she  gave  to  the  council.  I  hope,"  repJied  Clarendon,  ^^  tliat  there 
rwnaina  no  suspicion  with  your  royal  nigliness."    She  made  no 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

(dings  of  the  princess  of  Orange  at  tlie  Hague  —  Her  conversation  wi'h 
net  —  Her  reflections  on  the  memory  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  —  Her  con 
Ation  with  her  husband — Letter  of  her  stepmother — Second  conversation 
1  Burnet — Embarkation  of  her  husband  to  invade  her  father  —  Forbids 
rers  for  her  father — Landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange — Last  interview  of 
princess  Anno  and  her  father  (James  II.) — Conversations  with  her  uncl'^, 
rendon — Her  father  leaves  London  for  the  army — Her  husband  and  lord 
rchill  forsake  him  —  Her  connivance  —  Her  escape  from  Whitehall  with 
r  Churchill — Joins  her  father's  enemies — ^Arrival  at  Nottingham — Joins  an 
oiation  against  her  father — Her  council  and  forces — Disgusts  lord  Chester- 
1 — Conduct  of  her  household  at  the  Cockpit — Her  letter  to  the  queen — To 
prince  of  Orange — Triumphant  entry  into  Oxford — Her  forces  headed  by 
op  Compton  —  Stays  firom  London  till  her  father  leaves  it  —  Goes  to  tiie 
^  with  lady  Churchill  in  orange  ribbons  —  Danger  of  her  father  that  night 
<0m  reproofs  of  her  uncle.  Clarendon  —  Controversy  of  the  succession  — 
lU  of  the  daughters  of  James  IL — Uneasiness  of  the  princess  Anne — Re- 
its  her  uncle*s  interference  —  Conventions  declare  Mary  sole  soveroign* 
imnt — Rage  of  her  husband^Mary  associated  with  William  in  regality — 
yields  precedence  to  William — Princess  Anne  yields  her  place  to  him — 
7  leaves  Holland. 

R  narrative  now  leads  us  back  for  a  few  weeks,  to  witness  the  pro» 
igs  of  the  elder  daughter  of  James  If.  at  Iter  court  of  the  Haffue, 
I  was  in  an  equal  ferment  of  agitated  expectation  with  that  of  Eng- 

Here  the  princess  was  occupied  in  listening,  with  apparent  sim- 
r,  to  the  polemic  and  political  explanations  of  Dr.  Burnet  in  Hol- 

who  had  undertaken,  by  special  commission,  to  render  her 
-rient  to  the  principles  of  the  coming  revolution.  Those  who 
leen  the  correspondence  of  the  daughters  of  James  If.  may  deem 

ry  and  Cornspondence  of  Henry,  lord  Clarendon,  edited  by  S.  W.  Sin^cer^ 
■ol.  it.  p.  V'iO, 


Ar)oilier  subject  of  discussion  with  ihe  princ 
ncu  was  ihe  reported  imposition  regarding  the 
brother  and  unconscious  rival.  This  slander  ea< 
but  the  princess,  stifling  the  memory  of  her  si 
and  her  own  remarkable  replies,  appeared  to  he 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  course  of  these  singul: 
observes,  ^  the  princess  asked  me  ^  what  had  i 
father,  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu  ?' "  *  The  r 
tailed  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  was  for  wril 
her  father,  accusing  him  of  having  cut  tlie  thro 
in  the  Tower.  Mary  knew  this  well ;  for  it  ha 
dignant  discussion,  and  the  recall  of  Chudleigh, 
would  not  endure  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  full  levee.'  Burnet  \ 
princess  meant  to  discuss  Jurieu^s  foul  attack  c 
the  fact  was  only  recorded  in  the  ambassadoi 
replied,  wide  of  the  mark,^  that  Jurieu  had  ii 
cency  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflec 
descended  from  her,  and  was  not  very  decent  in 
prince  and  herself.'' 

To  this,  the  princess  answered,  by  giving  her 
liistorical  biography,  as  follows :  ^  That  Jurieu  w 
he  defended,  and  to  expose  those  that  persecuti 
could ;"  and,  ^  if  what  he  said  of  Mary  queen  of 
not  to  be  blamed ;"  and  she  added,  ^  tliat  if  princ 
they  must  expect  that  the  world  will  take  that  i 
ries  that  it  cannot  on  their  persons?'*^ 

A  more  rational  method  of  judging,  than  that 
and  one-sided  advocacy  this  princess  approved 
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letter  from  her  step-mother — a  princess  who  has  had  her  full  share  of 
this  world's  revilings. 

**QuxBi  Makt  Biatriok  to  Mart  Paxiions  or  0ram8i.* 

•«  Sept  28,  1688. 

*  I  am  much  troubled  what  to  saf  ,  at  a  time  when  nothing  ii  talked  of  but 
the  prinee  of  Orenga  coming  oyer  with  an  army ;  thii  has  been  laid  for  a  lortg 
time,  and  believed  by  a  great  many,  but  I  do  protest  to  you  tliat  I  never  did  be- 
lieve till  now,  very  lately,  that  I  have  no  possibility  lefl  of  doubting  it  The 
second  part  of  the  news  I  never  will  believe,  which  is,  that  you  are  to  come 
over  with  him — for  I  know  you  to  be  too  good.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have 
such  a  thouglit  against  the  worst  of  fathers,  much  less  to  perform  it  against  the 
best,  who  has  always  been  so  kind  to  you,  and  I  do  believe,  hai  loved  you  better 
than  any  of  his  children." 

Mary  had  actually  written  to  her  father,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that  the  journey  her  husband  had  taken  to 
Hinden,  whence  he  returned  September  20,  1 688,  was  for  the  sole  pur^ 
pose  of  getting  the  German  princes  in  congress  there  to  march  against 
France,  he  being  still  the  generalissimo  of  the  war  of  Spain,  and  the 
emperor  against  France.  James  II.  showed  his  daughter's  letter  to  Ba- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  then  at  his  court,  as  an  answer  to  his 
warnings  regarding  the  Dutch  armament.' 

Meantime,  Bevil  Skelton,  the  cavalier  ambassador  lately  at  the  Haf(ue, 
persereringly  warned  his  royal  master  of  the  real  machinations  of  i\lary 
and  her  spouse.  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  intercept  the  fleet  preparing  for 
the  inrasion  of  England,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  father  to  believe 
these  warnings  in  preference  to  the  letters  of  his  child,  who  moreover 
complained  most  piteously  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Bevil  Skelton,  as  a  per- 
son wholly  in  the  interest  of  France,  against  her  and  her  husband. 
James  II.  actually  inflicted  on  his  faithful  servant  the  punishment  of  in- 
carceration in  the  Tower,  because  he  reiterated  his  cautions  after  recall. 
James  was  vexed  with  the  peace  of  Europe  being  broken,  more  con- 
cerned with  his  endeavours  to  prevent  France  and  Spain  from  going  to 
war,  than  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  his  ^  son  of  Orange''  in  pro- 
found peace,  and,  firmly  believing  Mary's  solemn  affirmations  that  her 
husband  was  only  preparing  to  repel  the  hourly  expected  attack  of 
France,  he  actually  ofiered  William,  as  late  as  October  3,  (N.  S.)  forces 
for  his  aid,  both  by  sea  and  land ! !  *  James  was  aure  that  the  outcries  of 
Bevil  Skelton,  by  way  of  warning,  were  the  mere  effects  of  French  di- 
plomacy to  force  him  to  war  against  his  son-in-law. 

The  political  instructions  of  Burnet  to  the  princess,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded, uninterrupted  by  any  filial  misgivings,  the  foregoing  letter  was 
calculated  to  raise  in  her  bosom.    While  every  indication  promised  full 

>  Hiftorioal  Letlera,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  First  Series,  vol.  iii. 

*  Maznre,  fhun  Albeville s  I)espatches.  Barilion's  Despatches  to  Louis  XIV., 
160, 1088.  Fox  MSS.  The  information  is  preserved  by  the  statesman  C.  J.  Fox, 
who,  as  well  as  sir  Jaraes  Mackintosh,  when  he  came  to  open  the  dcicumentnry 
historv  of  the  revolution,  threw  down  his  pen,  and  left  the  history  a  fragment. 
Tlie  Fame  curious  coincidence  occurs  with  sir  James  Mackintosh ;  and  the  clucu- 
nentary  oooclufion  by  Wallace  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  commencement. 

'  Albevilie's  DesiMUches,  deciphered  by  jVlazure,  vuL  iii. 
25^ 
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success  to  the  revolution  preparing  for  Great  Britain,  the  peculiar  no* 
tioiis  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  relative  to  queen-regnanta,  threatened 
some  (lisagreement  between  the  two  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
undertaking.     In  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Burnet  kindly  tendered  his  diplo- 
matic aid,  and  proceeded  to  probe  the  opinions  of  the  princess,  reganl- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  she  meant  to  conduct  herself  towards  a  regil 
yoke-fellow.    '^The  princess,"  says  the  instructing  divine,  **wa8  so 
new  to  all  matters  of  this  kind,  that  she  did  not,  at  first,  seem  to  under^ 
stand  my  meaning,  but  fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  go  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  right  of  marriage.     I  told  her  it  was  not  so, 
and  explained  Henry  VIL'^s  title  to  her,  and  what  had  passed  when 
queen  Mary  married  Philip  of  Spain.     I  told  her  that  a  titular  kingship 
was  no  acceptable  thing  for  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on 
another's  life." 

The  princess  asked  Burnet  ^  to  propose  a  remedy."  ^  I  told  her  the 
remedy,"  he  resumes,  ^^  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to  it     It  was  to  be 
contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  engage  herself  to  him ;  to  give  him  the 
real  authority  as  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands.    The  princess  bade  me 
^  briiigr  the  prince  to  her,  and  I  should  hear  what  she  had  to  say  upon 
ii.'     The  prince  of  Orange  was  that  day  hunting.     On  the  morrow,  i 
acquainted  him  with  all  that  passed,  and  carried  him  to  her,  where  she, 
in  a  very  frank  manner,  told  him,  ^that  she  did  not  know  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I  had  informed  her.* 
She  added,  ^  that  she  did  not  think  the  husband  ever  was  to  be  obedient 
to  the  wife,'  and  she  promised  him  ^  that  he  should  always  bear  the 
rule.'     But  such  was   the  disposition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he 
said  not  one  word  in  approbation  of  her  conduct."     He  told  Burneu  if 
that  could  be  deemed  conmiendation,  ^^  that  he  had  been  nine  yea» 
married  to  the  princess,  and  never  had  tlie  confidence  to  press  this  mat- 
t(fr  which  had  been  brougitt  about  so  soon."     Readers  familiar  with  the 
eti(]uette  of  courts,   will  naturally  feel  surprised  that  the  princess  (A 
Oran^re  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requesting  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Burnet  to  obtain  for  her  an  interview  with  her  augu«i 
consort  to  afl'ord  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  her  mind  lo  him  on 
this  delirate  point.     On  what  terms  of  conjugal  companionship  could 
their  royal  hiirhnesses  have  been  at  this  momentous  pericHl  may  reason- 
ably l)e  inquired,  if  indeed  we  may  rely  on  the  statement  of  the  rev* 
erond  historian. 

Ill  curious  illustration  of  these  alleged  passages,  touching  the  conju- 
gal roiiiidences  of  the  Orange  ])air,  are  the  facts  that  at  the  very  lime^ 
nnd  tor  the  former  two  years,  a  corres|>ondence  was  carried  on  bt'twceii 
the  princess  of  Orange  and  her  sister  Anne,  on  the  subject  of  the  biiier 
insiihs  and  niortilirations  the  princess  of  Orange  received  daily  fn»m  hi-r 
niaiti.  Elizabeth  Villiers.  The  preference  given  by  the  prince  of  Oranee 
to  his  wife'^s  attendant  wouhi  have  been  borne  in  the  uncomplaining 
>{)irit  with  which  3lary  endured  all  the  grievances  (if  her  lot.  but  >he 
Could  not  iiWu\v  that  the  shanu'less  woman  should  boast  of  that  printer- 
enre,'  and  make  it  {Mihlic  matter  for  the  woild  to  j(*er  at.  or,  ]>erliapf 

*i)  Av;iux  ^  l>f>paichf!!,  quoted  by  ¥v3L  in  hi^  A]>puiidix. 
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pity.  Mary  relieved  her  overburdened  heart  by  relating  de- 
Uiils  of  these  mortifications  to  her  sister.  The  letters  have  not  yet  come 
to  light,  perhaps  they  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  are  oAen  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  of  ambassadors.  The  wrongs  described  therein  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  princess  Anne  to  a  height  which  led  her  to  the 
imprudent  act  of  rating  Bentinck,  when  in  England  as  envoy,  for  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  sister-in-law,  (very  probably  she  approved  as  little  of 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,)  and  told  him  sharply  to  check  the  insolence 
of  EUizabeth  Villiers  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  remonstrance  of 
the  princess  Anne  was  duly  reported  to  her  brother-in-law  of  Orange^ 
■nd  the  remembrance  laid  up  for  a  future  day,  the  eflects  of  which  Anue 
kUl  aAer  William  was  on  the  British  throne. 

Holland  was  then  full  of  British  exiles,  ready  to  join  the  invading  ex- 
pedition of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Some  had  tied  from  the  bitter  perse- 
cation  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  had  established  in  Scotland; 
•ome  from  the  bursting  of  the  various  plots,  which  had  formed  a  chain 
of  agitation  in  England  since  the  wedlock  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
qneen,  her  step-mother,  continued  to  mention,  at  times,  the  reports  of 
invasion,  evidently  without  believing  that  the  actual  fact  could  take 
pkce  from  such  near  relatives  in  profound  peace.  The  last  letter  that 
James  11.  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange  is  friendly,  and  is  directed  as 
Qsual — ^  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange."  The  public  reception  of 
Aimily  letters  at  length  became  a  matter  of  either  pain  or  confusion  to 
the  mind  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  last  letters  written  to  her  by 
her  father,  she  would  not  receive  personally,  as  usual,  from  the  hands  of 
his  envoy,  Albeville,  but  sent  for  them  privately — they  were  probably 
destroyed  unread. 

The  French  ambassador,  d'Avaux,  wrote  to  his  court,  that  the  prin- 
ceM  of  Orange  was  seen  every  day,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  em- 
barkation, in  public,  with  a  gay,  laughing  countenance.  This  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  statements  of  two  other  eye-witnesses,  Burnet  and  Albe- 
villa,  nor,  indeed,  with  probability,  which  is  better  deserving  credit  than 
the  evidence  of  either;  for,  in  case  of  failure,  the  risk  was  tremendous. 

^  I  waited  on  the  princess  of  Orange,"  says  Burnet,  ^  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  left  the  Hague.  She  seemed  to*  have  a  great  load  on  her  spirits, 
hut  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  design.  I  said  to  her, 
*  that  if  we  got  safe  to  England,  I  made  no  doubt  of  our  success  in 
other  things ;'  only  I  begged  her  pardon,  to  tell  her,  ^  that  if  at  any  time 
any  misunderstanding  was  to  happen  between  the  prince  and  her,  it 
would  ruin  all.'  The  princess  answered,  ^  1  need  fear  no  such  thing; 
for  if  any  persons  should  attempt  that,  she  would  treat  them  so  as  to 
diicoarage  them  from  venturing  it  again.'  She  was  very  solemn  and 
aerious,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  to  God  to  bless  and  direct  im."  Dr. 
Burnet  was  accompanying  the  prince,  as  spiritual  director  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  accounts  for  his  emphatic  plural  ^'  us"  in  his  narrative 
^  At  last,"  he  resumes,  ^^  the  prince  of  Orange  went  on  board,  and  we 
all  sailed  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th  of  October,  1688,  when  directly  a 
irrcat  storm  arose,  and  many  ships  were,  at  the  first  alarm,  believed  to  be 
loat    The  princeta  oiOnuge  behaved  heiieU  smlabVy  Xo  ^VaX 
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■,     She  ordered  prayers  four  times  a  dmy,  and  aswaiei  it 
■eal  devotion."     Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  prayen  werr 
up  in  LJie  popisK  (chapels  at  ihe  Hague  belonging  lo  tbe 
Imperial  ambassadors,  for  the  luccess  of  ihe  prince  of 

liced,  thai  at  prayers  in  the  chamber  of  the   princess  of 
leiiiion  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  omitted,  likewise  thr 
collects  for  her  father; '  yet  his  name  was  retained  is  ih« 
tps   Bccidenlally.     As  the  collects  are  for  grace  and  thai 
dispose  and  govern   the  heart"   of  her  father,  the  omis^ioa 
msisienl  with  the  piety  for  which  Mary  is  celebrated.    Al- 
t', '•  Ihat   ihe  princess  of  Orange  wept  hilierly   when  (h( 
ler  hnsband  ;  that  she  shut  herself  up  after  she  heard  he 
ih  ii  fiivnurable  wind  from  the  Butch  coaat,  and  rei'ufed  to 
1,  in  pnhlic  at  the  Hague.     From  the  tower  of  the  Hague 

br  the  invasion  of  her  girc."" 

e  of  documentary  history  as  lo  the  scene  of  ihe  actual  part- 

ve  of  that  event,  lately  pnrchased  for  her  majesty'ij  collec- 
loii  Ciiurl.  hy  ihe  commiHsioners  of  the  wooda  aiid  fowtl*. 
of  Liiese  highly  curious  tableaui,  we  behold  an  antmsiwl 
pre[>arations  for  the  dcpartnre  of  the  prince,  described  «]ih 
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Datch  Madonnas,  by  whom  the  hero  of  Nassau  is  surrounded.  She 
wears  a  high  cornette  cap^  long,  stiff  waist,  with  white  satin  bodice, 
scarlet  petticoat,  orange  scarf,  and  fardingale  hoop.  Her  neck  is  bare, 
and  decorated  with  a  string  of  large  round  pearls.  The  carriage  is  a 
high,  narrow  chariot,  painted  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  ornamental 
statues  at  each  comer.  In  form  and  design  it  greatly  resembles  the  lord 
mayor^s  carriage,  only  much  neater  and  smaller ;  the  window  curtains 
Are  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 

The  embarkation  of  horses  and  troops  is  actively  proceeding.  Wil- 
liam's state-barge  has  mounted  the  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain,  with 
the  motto,  ^^  Prot.  Religion  and  Liberty,''  and  the  stately  first-rate  vessel 
ID  which  he  is  to  pass  the  seas,  lies  in  the  offing  similarly  decorated ; 
some  of  the  other  vessels  have  orange  flags.  The  people  on  the  shore 
are  throwing  up  their  hats  and  drinking  success  to  the  expedition.  It 
is,  altogether,  the  representation  of  a  very  animating  scene,  full  of  quaint 
coatunie,  and  characteristic  details  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  Dutch  lieges. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  safely  in  Torbay, 
OD  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ^  a  remarkable 
and  crowning  providence,"  as  one  of  the  writers  of  that  age  observes, 
^  since  both  of  these  national  festivities  can  be  conveniently  celebrated 
by  the  same  holiday."  This  day  was  likewise  the  anniversary  of  the 
smrriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary  of  England.  The  prince 
noted  the  coincidence  with  more  vivacity  tlian  was  usual  to  him.  He 
landed  at  the  village  of  Broxholme,  near  Torbav,  November  5th. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  around  was  quiet,  and  no  symptoms  of 
opposition  to  his  landing,  he  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  ^^  Ought  not  I  to  be- 
lieve in  predestination  ?"  It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  a  November  after- 
noon, but  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  with  Schomberg  to  recon- 
noitre, or,  as  Burnet  expresses  himself,  ^  to  discover  the  cx)untry  right 
and  left" '  He  marched  four  miles  into  Devonshire,  and  lodged  at  a 
little  town  called  Newton ;  and  it  was  ten  in  the  evening  before  the 
whole  force  arrived  there,  and  then  every  one  was  wet  and  weary. 
The  next  day  about  noon,  the  greatest  landholder  in  Devonshire,  the 
cktvalier  Courtney,  sent  his  son  to  his  highness,  to  pray  him  to  come 
and  sleep  at  his  seat  that  night  The  prince  of  Orange  went  there,  and 
^  for  an  impromptu  entertainment  such  as  this  was,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  more  splendidly  regaled."  The  prince  favoured  the  Courtney  baro- 
net with  his  company,  four  whole  days,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  stir  to  join  him. 

As  so  nuiny  days  elapsed  before  any  of  the  population  of  the  west 
of  England  showed  symptoms  of  co-operation  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  a  murmur  began  to  be  heard  among  the  Dutch  forces,  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  to  utter  destruction.'     Nevertheless,  most  of 

*  MS.  letter  in  French,  written  by  Burnet  to  one  of  his  friends  leA  in  Holland, 
protMbly  for  the  information  of  the  princess,  and  for  his  wile,  at  she  was  a  Dutch* 
woman.     The  letter  is  very  yellow,  «nd  now  crumbling  into  fragmenU.     Hax 
leian  MSS^  6798.     Art.  49. 

'Piar/  of  kitd  Clarendon. 
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itblJc  characlera  in  England  had  citmmiiied  ihemselvM. 
iiidiisi  III  ihe  prince  of  Orange.     The  mine  was  nmd] 
every  one  wailed  for  somebody  lo  loss  llie  match.     W 
.1  of  iinporlance  was  made,  llie  race  was  which  shonM 

trusLpd  friends  of  king  James,  persons  on  whom  tie 
ny  benelils,  were  ihus  slriring  who  should  be  the  fiwl 
noble  conirasi  was  offered  by  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  I 
lie  of  Ihe  prelates  whom  he  had  incarceraled  in  ihe  To 

0  comply   wilh   his  diciatiou   in  favour  of  ihe  Boa 

is  liitle  known,  bul  il  journalizes  ihe  earlv  progress 
e  west  of  England,  and  is  valuable  in  regard  In  the  bish< 
msi'lf,  as  chaplain  to  ihe  princess  of  Orange.      Several  | 

1  religiovLs  principles,  had  deserted  to  the  prince  of  Oral 
ern  hishiip  stood  firm   lo  his  loyalty,  although  he  was 
"  Jimies.  for  unarmed,  but  with  his  pastoral  staff,  he 
Kirke  in  his  worst  moments  of  drunken  rage,  and  des 

iig  the  camp  of  the  Orange  prince.     Bul  ihe  courage 
our  deeply  revered   Kenn.  in   1685,  was,  if  tested  by 
sienr-y,  ihe  true  cause  of  his  loyalty  in  1688. 

MART    II. 

The  princess  Anne  had  an  interview  with  her  father  on  the  3d  of 
November,  O.S.,  when  he  communicated  to  her  the  news  that  the  Dutcli 
fleet  had  been  seen  off  Dover,  and  he  lent  her  a  copy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange's  declaration,  which  had  been  disseminated  by  him  along  the 
coast.  The  king  was  on  friendly  terms  with  his  youngest  daughter ; 
nor  had  he  then  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  invasion  was  instigated 
by  her. 

**  The  same  day  I  waited  on  the  princess  Anne,''  says  her  uncle  Cla- 
rendon, ^  and  she  lent  me  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  tell- 
ing me,  ^  that  the  king  had  lent  it  to  her,  and  that  she  must  restore  it  to 
him  on  the  morrow.'  "  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  intercourse 
between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  father.  The  declaration  blazoned 
abroad  the  slander  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  an  infant  impostor, 
intruded  on  the  nation  by  king  James,  in  order  that  England  might  Ml 
nnder  the  rule  of  a  prince  educated  as  a  Roman-catholic.  It  may  seem 
nnaccoun table,  wherefore  the  daughters  of  James  II.  adopted  a  false- 
hood, which  aggravated  the  needful  exclusion  of  their  father  and  his 
unconscious  son  into  personal  injury;  but  it  was  the  contrivance  of 
their  own  private  ambition,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  being  taken  from  his  parents,  and  educated  by  the  country 
According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  which  would 
have  excluded  his  sisters  effectually  from  the  succession  they  eagerly 
eoveted. 

Lord  Clarendon  made  a  last  attempt  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  for  her  father,  November  9th.  ^  I  told  her,"  he  writes, 
*^  that  endeavours  were  using  for  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  to 
join  in  an  address  to  the  king,  that  now  it  would  be  seasonable  to  say 
something  to  her  father,  whereby  he  might  see  her  concern  for  him.' 
The  princess  repliedi  ^  that  the  king  did  not  love  that  she  should  med- 
dle with  anything,  and  that  the  papists  would  let  him  do  nothing.'  I 
told  her  ^  that  the  king  was  her  father — that  she  knew  the  duty  she 
owed  him,  that  she  knew  how  very  tender  and  kind  he  had  been  to  her, 
and  that  he  bad  never  troubled  her  about  religion^  as  she  had  several 
times  owned  to  me.  The  princess  replied,  ^  that  was  true ;'  but  she 
grew  exceedingly  uneasy  at  my  discourse,  and  said  ^  that  she  must  dress 
herself,'  and  so  1  left  her."  ^ 

The  news  arrived  in  London  in  a  few  hours,  that  lord  Cornbury,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and,  of  course,  the  first-cousin  of 
the  princess,  had  deserted  the  king's  army,  with  three  regiments.  His 
frther  bowed  with  grief  and  shame,  omitteid  his  visits  to  his  niece,  who 
demanded,  when  she  saw  him,  ^  why  he  had  not  come  to  the  Cockpit 
lately  ?"  Lord  Clarendon  replied,  ^^  that  he  was  so  much  concerned  for 
the  villany  his  son  had  committed,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  being  seen 
anywhere.^  ^  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  princess,  ^  people  are  so  apprehen- 
sive of  popery,  that  you  will  find  many  more  of  the  army  will  do  the 
same."  Lord  Corn  bury 's  defection  was  perfectly  well  known  to  her ; 
he  was  the  first  gentleman  of  her  husband's  bed-chamber,  and  by  no 

'  Diary  of  Henry ,  Earl  of  C\ax«niilaQ. 
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on  the  fidelity  of  his  daughter  Anne.  When  it  is  rememhered  how  un- 
twerringly  affectionate  and  faithful  even  the  infant  children  of  Charles  ]. 
had  proved,  not  only  to  their  father  but  to  each  other,  in  similar  times 
of  trial  and  distress,  his  confidence  in  his  daughter  cannot  excite  surprise. 
A  contemporary'  has  preserved  the  letter  which  Greorge  of  Denmark  left 
for  the  king  on  his  departure. 

**Pkince  Gbuigk  or  Dknmaek  to  Jamb  IT. 

**  My  just  concern  for  that  relijoon  in  which  I  have  been  so  happily  edacate<1, 
which  my  judgment  truly  convinced  me  to  be  the  best,  and  for  the  support 
thereof  I  am  highly  interested  in  my  native  country,  and  was  not  England  then 
become  so  by  the  most  endearing  tie  ?'* 

The  prince  has  made  this  note  a  tissue  of  blunders,  confounding  the 
church  of  England  with  the  Lutheran  religion,  although  essentially  dif- 
ferent The  biographer  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  claims  the  composition  of  this 
note  as  one  of  the  good  deeds  of  that  prelate;  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Til- 
lotson was  not  in  the  camp  of  king  James,  but  actively  employed  in 
London.  The  only  comment  James  IL  made  when  he  read  the  note 
of  George  of  Denmark,  was,  ^  I  only  mind  him  as  connected  with  my 
dearest  child,  otherwise  the  loss  of  a  stout  trooper  would  have  been 
greater.*" 

Instant  information  was  despatched  to  the  princess  at  the  Cockpit, 
that  pnnce  George,  lord  Churchill,  and  sir  George  Hewett,  had  suc- 
cessfully left  the  camp  of  her  father.  Anne  soon  summoned  her  coad- 
jutors, and  prepared  for  her  own  flight  She  had  written  the  week 
before  to  warn  the  prince  of  Orange  of  her  intentions,  and  had  very  sys- 
tematically prepared  for  her  escape,  by  having  had  constructed  a  flight  of 
private  stairs  which  led  from  her  closet  down  into  St  James's  ParL* 
Lady  Churchill  had,  in  the  afternoon,  sought  a  conference  with  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  the  tutor  of  the  princess ;  he  had  withdrawn,  but  left 
a  letter  advertising  where  he  was  to  be  found,  in  case  that  the  princess 
wished  to  leave  her  father.  The  bishop  and  the  ex-lord  chamberlain 
lord  Dorset,  sent  word  that  they  would  wait  in  St.  James's  Park  with  a 
hackney-coach,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  25th,  and 
that  if  the  princess  could  steal  unobserved  out  of  the  cockpit,  they  would 
take  chaige  of  her.  It  is  stated  that  the  lord  chamberiain  Mulgnive  had 
orders  to  arrest  the  ladies  Churchill  and  Fitzharding,  but  that  the  princess 
Anne  had  entreated  the  aueen  to  delay  this  measure  until  the  king's  r^ 
torn.  An  incident  which  marks  the  fact  that  Anne  was  on  apparendy 
IHendly  terms  with  her  step-mother.    Meantime,  a  manuscript  letter, 

'Roger  Coke,  in  his  Detection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  133. 

*Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  172,  123.  They  had  vainly  ondeayonred  to  cany  off  with 
Ihmn  a  portion  of  the  army;  the  common  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
poiitively  refused  to  forsaice  their  king.  General  Schomberg,  who  was  second 
in  command  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  as  much  a  man  of  honour  and 
honesty  as  a  mercenary  soldier  can  be,  received  the  deserters  fVom  James  II. 
with  a  sarcasm  so  cutting,  that  lord  Churchill  never  forgot  it  "Sir,"  said  Scbom- 
berg  to  him,  **you  are  the  first  deserter  of  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  I  ever 
WW.'* — Stiuut  Papers,  edited  by  Macpherson. 

*  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes. 
VOL.  X.  —  26 
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DtttnrBl  resentment,  led  lord  Chesterfield  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  was  a  deep  and  acute  observer ;  he  had  known  the 
princess  Anne  from  her  infancy,  being  chamberlain  to  her  aunt,  queen 
Catharine.     Anne^s  proceedings  afler  her  flight  from  Whitehall  are  here 

S'ven  in  his  words :  *  ^  The  princess  Anne  made  her  escape  in  disguise 
om  Whitehall  and  came  to  Nottingham,  pretending  ^  that  her  father 
the  king  did  use  her  ill  for  her  religion,  she  being  a  protestant  and  he  a 
papist.^  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  her  coming  with  a  small  retinue  to  Not- 
tingham, I  went  thither  with  the  lord  Ferrers  and  several  gentlemen,  my 
neighbours,  to  ofier  her  my  services.  The  princess  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased ;  slie  told  me,  that  she  intended  to  go  to  Warwick,  but  she  ap- 
prehended that  lord  Mullinux,  who  was  a  papist,  and  then  in  arms, 
would  attack  her  on  her  journey.  I  assured  her  highness,  ^  that  I  would 
wait  upon  her  till  she  was  in  a  state  of  safety.'  I  \e(i  her  and  returned 
to  Nottingham  in  two  days  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  horse,  with  which 
•he  seemed  to  be  much  satisfied.  I  met,  at  Nottingham,  the  earls  of 
Devoa«hire,  Northampton,  Scarsdale,  and  lord  Gray,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  others,  who  had  brought  in  600  horse,  and  raised  the 
militia  of  the  country  to  attend  her  highness.  The  next  day,  her  high- 
ness told  me,  that  there  were  many  disputes  and  quarrels  among  the 
young  nobiUty  around  her,  therefore,  to  prevent  disorders  in  the  marching 
of  her  troops  about  precedence,  she  had  appointed  a  council  to  meet  that 
day  and  me  to  be  of  it  1  replied,  ^  that  1  was  come  on  purpose  to 
defend  her  person  in  a  time  of  tumult,  with  my  life,  against  any  that 
should  dare  to  attack  her,  but  that  as  to  her  council^  1  did  beg  her  pardon 
for  desiring  to  be  excused  from  it,  for  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  privy- 
councillor  to  his  majesty  her  father,  therefore  I  would  be  of  no  council 
for  the  ordering  of  troops  which  I  did  perceive  were  intendeil  to  serve 
■gainst  him.'  I  found  that  her  highness  and  some  of  the  noblemen 
round  her  were  highly  displeased  with  my  answer,  which  they  called  a 
^  tacit  upbraiding  them  and  the  princess  with  rebellion.'  ^' 

Chesterfield,  nevertheless,  escorted  the  princess  Anne  from  Notting- 
ham to  Leicester,  but  here  he  found  a  project  on  foot,  which  completed 
his  disgust  of  the  proceedings  of  ^  the  (laughter."  It  was,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  the  revival  of  the  old  Association,  which  had,  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  hunted  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  a  scaflbld.  If  Elizabeth,  a 
kinswoman  some  degrees  removed  from  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  who 
bad  never  seen  her,  has  met  with  reprehension  from  the  lovers  of  moral 
justice  for  her  encouragement  of  such  a  league,  what  can  be  thought  of 
the  heart  of  a  child,  a  favoured  and  beloved  daughter,  who  had  fled 
from  the  very  arms  of  her  father  to  join  it  ?  ^^  I  waited  on  her  highness 
the  princess  Anne  to  Leicester,"  resumes  Chesterfield ;'  ^  next  morning, 
at  court,  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  filled  with  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen,  the  bishop  of  London  called  me  aloud  by  my  name ;  he  said,  ^  that 
the  princess  Anne  desired  us  to  meet  at  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  ai 
an  inn  in  Leicester,  which  he  named,  to  do  something  which  was  for  her 


'  Memoir  of  Philip,  necoml  earl  of  Chesterfield,  froin  his  autngrapb  papers,  found 
ju  the  library  at  Bath  ilou»o,  published  with  his  Lelttivpp.4%^V)^«^.  ^>^A. 
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ChPRierJipi.i  expres«eil  his  displeasure  at  the  manner  in  v 

llie  princess  was   lo  liBve  an  as*oeialion   entered   inb 
IP  papisis  in  England,  in  cape  the  prince  of  Orange  ab 
murthered  by  any  of  them.'  " 

iiioii  for  ihe  purpose  of  ejilerminaiion  is  always  an  ugly 
Many  limes  have  the  Roman -catholics  been  charged  ' 
,  and  ii  is  indisputable  that  Uiey  were  more  than  once  gi 
lieni  into  ferociona  eienuiion.     But  the  idea,  ibat  the  k 
•39  Anne  was  one  of  the  proscribed  religiont  and   that 

:  u'hom  he  »'as  included,  is  a  trait  suTpaasin^  ihe  polt 
le  simepnth  centwry.     May  this  terrible  feci  be  e>cu 
L-a  of  Ihe  stupidity  of  Anne,  and  her  uiler  incspacily 
mi  CHiise  \o  efferi  >    Could  she  not  perceive  that  her  hit 
lave  been  the  titsl  lo  be  laid  low  by  such  an  aasociiti 
>i,  lord  Cliesierfield  did.     "  I  would  not  enter  into  it," 
nor  nign  the  paper  the  bishop  of  London  had  drawn; 

■d  lo  sien  (his  associaiion,  which  made  the  princess  A 
nry.     However,  I  kepi  my  promise  with  her  highness. 
r  from  Leicester  Id  Coventry,  and  from  thence  lo  Wurmi 
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suddenly  raged  around  her,  for  a  furious  mob  had  collected  in  the  streets, 
▼owing  that  Whitehall  should  be  plucked  down,  and  the  queen  torn  to 
pieces,  if  she  did  not  give  up  the  princess  Anne.  This  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  next  day  by  the  partisans  of  Anne ;  it  has  been  in- 
finitely  admired  by  those  who  have  never  compared  it  with  the  one  she 
wrote  to  the  prince  of  Omnge  on  the  same  subject :-~ 

*  The  PaiNciM  Awfi  or  Dsnmark  to  the  Qunit  or  James  II.' 

*•  MadBm,->-  •*  Fonnd  at  the  Cockpit,  Not.  26. 

■*  I  beg  jour  pardon  if  /  sm  to  duphf  t^ed§d  wkh  tht  tmrpriting  newi  of  tkt 
pnmet9  (Oeocge  of  Denoiark)  btmg  gtmt  at  not  to  be  able  to  see  jrou,  but  to  leare 
dus  paper  to  €xyrt$$  «y  hmnbU  duty  to  the  king  and  ytmnelfj  and  to  Ut  you  knoio 
ikmt  I  am  gone  to  abeent  fnyeelf,  to  avoid  the  king*i  dUpleaturtj  which  I  am  not  abh 
to  bear,  either  againet  the  prince  or  mytelf^  and  I  shall  stay  at  so  great  a  distance, 
at  not  to  return  till  I  hear  the  happy  news  of  a  reconcSlemeot ;  and,  as  I  week 
etfifideiit  the  prince  did  not  leave  the  king  with  any  other  design  than  to  use 
all  poesible  means  for  his  preserration,  so  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  am  uneapable  of  following  him  for  any  other  end.  Never  woe  any 
«■«  its  Midi  an  umJumy  eonditiony  90  divided  between  duty  to  a  father  and  a  huo- 
band,  and,  therefore,  I  know  not  what  I  must  do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve 
the  other. 

■>  I  see  the  general  fhlling  off  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  avow  to  have 
too  other  end  than  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  secure  their  religion,  which  they 
•aw  to  much  in  danger,  from  the  violent  councils  of  the  priests,  who,  to  promote 
tiwtr  own  religion,  did  not  care  to  what  dangers  ihey  exposed  the  king.  I  am 
fiilly  persuaded  that  the  prince  of  Orange  designs  the  king's  safety  and  preser- 
fmtion,  and  hope  all  things  may  be  composed  without  bloodshed,  by  the  calling 
of  a  parliament. 

•*  God  grant  an  happy  end  to  these  troubles,  and  that  the  king*s  (James  IL't) 
reign  may  be  prosperous,  and  that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  perfect  peace  and 
safety,  till  when,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  continue  die  same  favourable  opinion  that 
yon  have  hitherto  had  of  your  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant,       Ah  hi.'* 

One  historian  chooeea  to  say  that  Anne  had  been  beaten  previoualy 
by  her  atep^mother.  Yet  immediately  beneath  this  assertion  be  quotes 
her  letter  to  the  queen,'  ending  with  this  sentence,  ^^  let  me  beg  of  yon 
to  continue  the  same  favourable  apmkm  that  you  have  hitherto  bad  of 
fours— Anne."  Now,  people  seldom  express  favourable  opinions  of 
ihoee  whom  ihey  beat,  and  still  seldomer,  do  the  beaten  persons  wish 
those  who  beat  them  to  continue  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  concerning 
Ihemtelves. 

It  is  a  eurioas  fiict,  that  the  princess  Aime  should  write  two  letters, 
00  the  same  subject,  entirely  opposite  in  profession,  convicting  herself 
of  shameless  fidsehood,  and  that  they  should  both  be  preserved  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  writer's  real  disposition : — 

*Thb  Prmcbss  Anne  to  the  Peinoe  or  Oranob.' 

••  The  Cockpit,  November  18. 
*  Having  on  all  occasions  given  you  and  my  sister  all  imaginable  assurances 


*  Lansdowne  Papers,  No.  1236,  fol.  230,  apparently  the  original,  as  the  endo: 
ment  is  written  with  the  name,  Anne,  in  italic  capitals ;  the  paper  is  very  Oid 
and  yellow — ^it  has  never  been  folded. 

*  Echard,  920,  vol.  iii. 

*  In  king  William's  box  at  Kensington,  found  there,  and  published  by  sir  JokSi 
Dialrymple«  Appendix,  p.  333. 
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iliip  anil  kindnra)  I  liave  Site  you  bolh,  I  hope  it  U  not  Tietfi- 
[it'Di  aiiyitiiriK  of  ibat  hinil,  Hnd  on  tliE  eubjecl  jmi  biTe  Dov 
ill  not  Iroulile  you  wiih  many  eompUmenU,  only  in  ihon,  o 
lu  liBve  my  wishes  for  your  good  aucrffsa  in  Ihi*  to  jun  IB  na- 
Aopf  Ihr  prtitn  (hrr  hmband)  icili  man  U  teilh  yoit.  U  I«  f«  ai 
n  irilA  yen,  u'Ao,  /  am  iwc.  iriU  'Jo  yw  nil  ihr  itmiet  that  im  m 
If  f/cilerilai/  with  Iki  king  loviardi  Satiibur]/,  iMiadiHg  to  gufn* 
v  ai  hit  /ritndt  lAoiigil  proper. 

ertain  if  I  ihall  coniioue  here  or  rauM  info  rb  ruif  j  thu  ihali 
irjvk-i?  my  frieudii  will  give  me,  bu<  wherever  I  am,  I  >ball  bt 
ll0^v  much  1  am  yout  humble  tervaai.  Aavi." 

Prevailed  among  the  people,  in  excuse  for  Anne's  eondiM, 
hail  sent  orders  to  arrest  her  and  send  her  to  the  Tovtt 
s  day,'  but  this  plea  she  dared  not  urge  for  liereelf,  m  tniy 
r  farewell  letter. 

sai  of  the  last  quoted  letter,  which  was  written  before  the 
;l  lo  the  queen,  alt  the  senlimenls  of  contlicting  daliea — of 
regarding  her  husband's  intention  of  deparlaFCi 
■ploderi.  As  for  any  tenderness  regarding  ihe  safety  of  her 
Jlher,  or  pretended  mediation  between  him  and  llie  prinw 
I  glance  over  the  genuine  eraanation  of  her  mind  will  ihnw 
T  alluded  to  king  James,  excepting  to  aggravate  his  faolls. 
e  desertion  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  being  unknown  lo 
lounced  by  her  own  pen  several  days  before  it  lotA  pUte. 
n  injiniiely  more  respectable,  had  the  prince  and  prin- 
h  they  deemed  moat  condnciye  to  iheii 
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[d  fact,  civil  wars  have  taken  place  between  kinsmen,  brothers,  nephews, 
ind  uncles,  and  even  between  fathers  and  sons ;  but  history  produces 
Mily  two  other  instances  of  warfare  between  daughters  and  fathers,  and 
of  those  instances  many  a  bitter  comparison  was  aflerwards  drawn. 

James  11.  himself  was  not  aware  how  deeply  his  daughter  Anne  was 
DODcerned  in  all  the  conspiracies  against  liim ;  he  lived  and  died  utterly 
BDconscious  of  the  foul  letters  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  or  of  that  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  announcing  to  him  her  husband^s  flight.  He  expresses 
his  firm  belief,  that  she  acted  under  the  control  of  her  husband,'  and  by 
the  persuasions  of  lady  Churchill  and  lady  Berkeley.  With  the  fond 
delusion  often  seen  in  parents  in  middle  life,  he  speaks  of  the  personal 
danger  she  incurred,  regarding  her  health,  in  her  flight  from  the  Cock- 
pit, as  if  it  were  almost  the  worst  part  of  her  conduct  to  him.' 

Tlie  prince  of  Orange  moved  forward  from  the  west  of  England,  giv- 
ing out  that  it  was  his  intention  to  prove  a  mediator  between  James  II. 
tod  his  people,  and  thus  inducing  many  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  of 
the  crown  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Clarendon,  his  wife's 
gncle,  met  him  at  Salisbury,  where  his  head-quarters  were,  in  hopes  of 
■Misting  at  an  amicable  arrangement.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  still 
with  the  Dutch  army ;  to  him  lord  Clarendon  instantly  went  The  prince 
■sked  him  news  of  James  II.,  and  then  ^  when  his  princess  went  away, 
and  who  went  with  her.^'"  ''Of  which,"  says  lord  Clarendon,  "  I  gave 
him  as  particular  an  account  as  I  could."  Prince  George  said,  ^  I  wonder 
she  went  not  sooner."  Lord  Clarendon  observed,  ^  that  he  wished  her 
joomey  might  do  her  no  harm."  Every  one  supposed  that  the  princess 
Anne  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  accouchement  The  next  reply  of 
the  prince  convinced  him  that  this  was  really  a  deception,  although  con- 
stantly pleaded  in  excuse  to  her  father  when  he  had  required  her  pre- 
tence at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  ceremonial  regarding 
the  queen.  The  princess  Anne  had  actually  herself  practised  the  same 
kind  of  fraud,  of  which  she  falsely  accused  her  unfortunate  step-mother 
That  accusation  must  have  originated  in  the  capability  for  imposition, 
which  she  found  in  her  own  mind.  Her  uncle  was  struck  with  horroi 
when  her  husband  told  him  that  the  princess  had  not  been  in  any  state 
requiring  particular  care.  His  words  are,  '^  Tliis  startled  me.  Good 
God,  nothing  but  lying  and  dissimulation !  I  then  told  him  '  with  what 
tenderness  the  king  had  spoken  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  how  much 
trouble  of  heart  he  showed  when  he  found  that  she  had  lef\  him ;'  but 
lo  this,  prince  George  of  Denmark  answered  not  one  word."  * 

The  prince  of  Orange  advanced  from  Salisbury  to  Oxford,  and  rested 
It  Abingdon,  and  at  Henley-on-Thames  received  the  news  that  James  II. 
bad  disbanded  his  army;  and  also  that  the  queen ^  had  escaped  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  France,  and  that  king  James  had  departed,  December 
1 1,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  which  the  prince  of  Orange  could  not  con- 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

'Orii(inaI  Papers,  edited  by  Mncpherson.     Likewise  Roger  Coke's  Detectkni) 
rot.  ill.  p.  123.     Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
"  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216.  « Ibid. 

*  For  Ujei^  particulars,  see  vol.  ix.,  chap,  v.,  Life  of  Mny  IKmaivm  ^  ¥bai\ww^ 
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wife,  who  made  a  grand  entry  with  military  stole,  escorted 
lousand  mounted  gentlemen,  who,  wilh  their  lenants,  bid 
he  mid-counties  lo  attend  her.     Complon  bishop  of  Loo- 
r,  had  for  some  days  resumed  his  old  dreiiB  and  occupetina 
leader,  and  rode  before  her  wilh  his  purple  Hag.'     Tbe 
e  and  her  consort  remained  some  days  at  Oxfurd,  grmij 
tressed  by  their  parly. 
the  prince  of  Orange  approached  the  meiropolis  no  nearer 

Jrentford,  from  whence  he  despatched  his  Dutch  gnardi  lo 
:]e  from  Whitehall.     It  seems,  neither  Anne  nor  his  root- 
lo  enter  ihe  pretence  of  James  again,  and  ihey  would  ool 
metropolis  till  be  had  been  forced  out  of  IL 
lay,  the  prince  of  Orange  made  his  entry  into  London  wiih- 
a  travelling  carriage  drawn  by  post-horses,  wilh  a  dosk- 
ii  the  back  of  iL'     He  arrived  at  5l  James's  palace  aboat 
Lernoon,  and  retired  at  once  to  his  bed-chamber.  The  bells 
eil,  and  his  party  manifested  their  joy  ai  bis  arrival,  as  iht 
done  when  ihe  king  returned.    The  prince  and  princas 
arrived  on  tlie  evening  of  the  lOih  of  December  from  Oi- 
1  up  their  abode  as  usual  at  ihe  Cockpit.' 
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with  orange  ribbons,  went  in  one  of  his  coaches,  attended  by  his  guards, 
t^umphant  to  the  playhouse."  *  It  was  on  the  same  stormy  night  that 
James  II.  escaped  from  his  Dutch  guards,  and  withdrew  to  France.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne  at  this  crisis  is  recorded  with  utter 
indignation  by  her  church-of-Eiigland  uncle,  Clarendon.'  ^^  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  January  17th,  I  was  with  the  princess  Anne.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  her  that  many  good  people  were  extremely  troubled  to 
find  that  she  seemed  no  more  concerned  for  her  father's  misfortunes.  It 
was  noticed  that,  when  the  news  came  of  his  final  departure  from 
the  country,  she  was  not  the  least  moved,  but  called  for  cards,  and  was 
as  merry  as  she  used  to  be."  To  this  Anne  replied,  ^^  Those  who  made 
such  reflections  on  her  actions  did  her  wrong ;  but  it  was  true  that  she 
did  call  for  cards  then,  because  she  was  accustomed  to  play,  and  that 
•he  never  loved  to  do  anything  that  looked  like  an  affected  constraint!"^ 
^  And  does  your  royal  highness  think  that  showing  some  trouble  for  the 
king  your  father's  misfortunes  could  be  interpreted  as  an  affected  con- 
•traint  r"  was  the  stern  rejoinder  from  her  uncle.  ^^  I  am  afraid,"  he 
continued,  ^^  such  behaviour  lessens  you  much  more  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  even  in  that  of  your  father's  enemies,  than  you  ought  to 
be.  But,"  adds  he,  in  comment,  ^^  with  all  this  she  was  not  one  jot 
moved." 

Clarendon  demanded  whether  she  had  shown  his  letter,  written  to 
her  in  his  grief  on  his  son's  desertion  from  her  father.  The  princess 
•aid,  ^  No ;  she  had  burnt  it  as  soon  as  read."  But  her  uncle  pressed 
the  matter  home  to  her,  ^  because,"  he  said,  ^^  the  contents  were  matter 
of  public  discourse."  The  princess  replied,  ^^  She  had  shown  the  letter 
to  no  one,  but  she  could  not  imagine  where  was  the  harm  if  she  had  ?" 
^  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  it  was  written,"  observed  her 
UDcle ;  ^  I  think  that  my  son  has  done  a  very  abominable  action,^  even 
if  it  be  viewed  but  as  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  if  your  royal  highness 
repeats  all  that  is  said  or  written  to  you,  few  people  will  tell  you  any- 
thing." 

The  princess  turned  the  discourse  with  a  complaint  ^^  that  his  son 
never  waited  on  prince  George,  which  was  more  necessary  now  than 
ever,  since  the  prince  had  no  one  but  him  of  quality  about  him ;  that 

>  Bevil  Higeon  8  Short  View  of  English  History,  p  300.  Tlio  Devonshire  MS. 
previoiuly  quoted,  confirms  the  fact  that  the  ladies  in  the  household  of  Anne  at 
that  time,  wore  orange  colour  as  a  party  badge.  Anne  herself,  in  her  picture  at 
the  Temple,  is  dressed  in  orange  and  green,  the  colours  of  her  brother-in-law. 

•  See  vol.  ix.,  chap.  vi„  Life  of  his  consort,  Mary  Beatrice. 

•  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  250,  251. 

•  The  regiments  said  to  desert  with  Combury,  according  to  Burnet's  MS.  lettnr. 
(Harleian.,  6798,)  were  three;  one  of  them,  the  dragoons,  commanded  by  lord 
Cornbury;  anotlier  was  Berwick's  regiment,  late  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and  the 
thinl  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's.  *'  Lord  Cornbury  marched  them  oS  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  camp;  but  when  day  dawned,  and  the  oflicers  perceived  where  theii 
steps  directed,  they  cried  aloud  and  halted,  putting  all  into  complete  contusion." 
Tliese  officers,  Dr.  Burnet  declared,  were  papists ;  but  whatsoever  they  were, 
they  drew  off  half  Conibury's  own  refdment,  part  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  all  Ber- 
wick's but  fifty  cavaliers,  and  marched  tlieni  back  under  the  command  of  Com- 
iiuiy's  migor. 
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be  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  her  children.^  She  added,  <'  that  she 
kaew  very  well  that  the  republican  party  wore  very  busy,  but  that  she 
hoped  that  the  honest  party  would  be  most  prevalent  in  the  convention, 
mnd  not  sutler  wrong  to  be  done  to  her."  Clarendon  told  the  princess 
^  that  if  she  continued  to  be  in  the  mind  she  seemed  to  be  in,  she  ought 
to  let  her  wishes  be  known  to  some  of  both  houses  before  the  meeting 
cif  the  convention."  Anne  replied,  ^^  she  would  think  of  it^  and  send 
ibr  some  of  them."'  Her  uncle  then  turned  upon  her  with  a  close 
home  question,  which  was,  ^  whether  she  thought  that  her  father  could 
be  justly  deposed  ?"  To  this  the  princess  Anne  replied,  ^  Sure^  they 
are  too  great  points  for  me  to  meddle  with.  ]  am  sorry  the  king  brought 
tkings  to  such  a  pass  as  they  w;ere  at,"  adding,  that  she  thought  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  ever  to  return  again."  Her  uncle  asked  her  fiercely 
the  question,  ^  What  she  meant  by  that  ?"  To  which  Anne  replied, 
^  Nothing." '  Without  repeating  several  characteristic  dialogues  of  this 
nature,  which  her  uncle  has  recorded,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  spouse 
entrusted  him  with  a  sort  of  commission  to  watch  over  her  interests  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  princess  likewise  penned  a 
long  letter  of  lamentations  to  her  uncle  on  the  wrongs  she  found  that 
the  convention  meant  to  perpetrate  against  her ;  she,  however,  bade  him 
^bum  the  letter." 

The  postponement  of  succession  to  the  prince  of  Orange  (suppos- 
ing the  prince  of  Wales  was  for  ever  excluded),  encroached  not  much 
on  the  tenderness  due  to  that  internal  idol,  self.  Very  improbable  it 
was  that  a  diminutive  asthmatic  invalid,  like  the  prince  of  Orange,  irre- 
pressibly  bent  on  war,  ten  years  of  age  in  advance  withal,  should  sur- 
vive her  majestic  sister,  who  had,  since  she  had  been  acclimatized  to  the 
air  of  Holland,  enjoyed  a  buxom  state  of  health.  There  was,  neverthe- 
lesB,  a  tissue  of  vacillating  diplomacy  attempted  by  Anne ;  she  used  a 
great  deal  of  needless  falsehood  in  denial  of  the  letter  she  had  written 
to  her  uncle,  when  she  supposed  he  had  burnt  it,  and  equivocation  when 
be  produced  it,  to  the  confusion  of  herself  and  her  clique.' 

As  some  shelter  from  the  awful  responsibility  perpetually  represented 
to  her  by  her  uncle,  Anne  at  last  declared  ^  she  would  be  guided  regard- 
ing her  conduct  by  some  very  pious  friends,  and  abide  by  their  decision." 
The  friends  to  whom  she  appealed  were  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Rachel  lady 
Russell/  Their  opinion  was  well  known  to  the  princess  before  it  was 
asked.  Dr.  Tillotson  had  been  an  enemy  to  James  II.  from  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  and  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  the  revolu- 
tion; as  for  lady  Russell,  it  was  no  duty  of  hers,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  Anne  any  affectionate  feeling  to  James  J  I. 
Both  referees  arbitrated  according  to  the  benefit  of  their  party,  and  ad- 
vised Anne  to  give  place  to  her  brother-in-law  in  the  succession.  Al- 
though the  princess  Anne  had  thus  made  up  her  mind,  the  national  con- 
vention were  far  from  resolved.  The  situation  of  the  country  was  rather 
startling,  the  leader  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  14,000  foreign  soldiers, 


*  Clnrendon  Diary,  vol.  iL,  pp.  350.  231.  *  Ibid.,  pp,  348,  240. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  2  J5,  207.  *  lUieU  •  Ufe  at  \>i  .T\\\ov»vw, 
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r  alioui  LotiJon,  being  Kctually  in  poasessmn  of  ihe  fone- 
nment.     When  Ihe  conveiiiion  hail  excluded  the  uneoti- 

ion,  by  superseding  the  daughters  of  James  11.,  wlio  btd 
hem  by  ihe  adoption  of  an  obnoxioiia  cre«l.     And  well 
f  (if  Ihe  church  of  England  know  thai  ihe  creed  of  ibe 

hal  discrepancy,  his  peraonal  haired   lo  ihe  liles  of"  our 
en  showii  by  Dr.  Hooper,  who  has,  moreover,  recorded  ihe 
he  bestowed  on  the  communion-table  prepared  io  ihe 
princess.     Some  of  ihc  members  of  ihe  convention  were 
fearful  evila  altendanl  on  a  crown-eleelive,  which,  U  the 
and  and  the  German  empire  fully  proved,  not  only  opened 

anoverian  princes  as  their  future  sovereigns,  ihe  En^ish 
ognised  the  hereditary  principle  by  awanjing  ihe  crown 
eal  heir  willing  to  conform  with  and  protect  the  national 
when  they  gave  the  crown  to  William  III.  they  repudiaieJ 
who  were  already  of  the  established  church,  and  thus  ren- 
e  years.  Ihe  crown  of  Great  Britain  elective.     Before  ifais 
vBs  concluded,  the  princess  Anne  began  to  feel  legret  for 
e  had  pursued.     LorJ  Scarsdale,  who  was  then  in  her 
■ard  her  say  '  at  this  junclure,  ■*  Now  am   1   Beosible  of  ihe 
lied  in  leaving  my  father!  and  making  myself  of  a  party 
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persoDfl  were  with  the  princess,  in  Holland,  while  the  revolution  in 
England  was  in  progress/ 

The  day  the  tfirone  was  declared  vacant  by  the  convention  of  parlia- 
ment, sir  Isaac  Newton  (then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton)  was  visiting  archbishop 
Sancroft ;  what  feeling  the  great  astronomer  expressed  at  the  news,  is 
not  recorded,  but  the  archbishop  showed  deep  concern,  and  hoped  pro- 
per attention  would  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  infant  prince  of  Wales, 
saying,  ^  that  his  identity  might  be  easily  proved,  as  he  had  a  mole  on 
his  neck  at  his  birth."  Perhaps  king  William  was  not  pleased  with  the 
visit  of  Newton  to  Lambeth  at  this  crisis,  since  a  tradition  is  afloat  on 
the  sea  of  anecdotes,  that  some  of  his  council  wished  him  to  consult 
Inac  Newton  on  a  point  of  difficulty,  when  the  king  replied,  ^Pooh ! 
he  is  only  a  philosopher,  what  can  he  know  ?"'  The  demeanour  of 
William  of  Orange  at  this  juncture,  was  perfectly  inexplicable  to  the 
English  oligarchy  sitting  in  convention.  Reserved  as  William  ever  was 
to  his  princess,  he  was  wrapped  in  tenfold  gloom  and  taciturnity  when 
absent  from  her.  Tlie  English  magnates  could  not  gather  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  mind,  whilst  he  was  wrapped  in  tlus  imperturbable  fit 
of  sullenneas.  They  applied  to  the  Dutchmen  to  know  what  ailed 
their  master,  and  from  Fagel  and  Zulestein  they  gathered  that  his  liigh- 
ness  was  afflicted  with  an  access  of  political  jealousy  of  his  submissive 
partner,  whom  the  convention  considered  queen-regnant,  for  his  reply 
was,  ^  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  gentleman-usher  to  his  own  wife." ' 

On  the  annunciation  of  this  gracious  response,  the  English  oligarchy 
returned  to  re-consider  their  venlict  Some  deemed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  foreigner,  the  ruler  of  a  country  the  most  inimical  to  the  Eng- 
lish naval  power,  and  to  the  mighty  colonies  and  trading  factories,  newly 
]^nted  by  James  II.,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  was  a  bitter  alter- 
utive  forced  on  them  by  the  perverse  persistance  of  their  monarch  in 
his  unfortunate  religion ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  disin- 
herit Mary,  the  protestant  heiress,  and  render  their  monarchy  elective, 
by  giving  her  husband  the  preference  to  her.  There  was  a  private  con- 
•allation  on  the  subject  held  at  the  apartments  of  Williun  Herbert,  at 
Sl  James's  pahee.  William's  fiivourite  Dutchmen  were  admitted  to 
this  conclave,  which  was  held  round  Herbert's  bed,  he  being  then  con- 
fined with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout;  Bentinck  then  and  there  deliberate- 
ly averred  that  it  was  best  only  to  allow  the  princess  Mary  to  take  the 
tank  of  queen-consort,  and  not  of  queen-regnant  When  the  gouty 
patient  hard  this  opinion,  he  became  so  excessively  excited,  that,  for- 
getting lus  lameness,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  seizing  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed, ^  that  if  the  prince  of  Orange  was  capable  of  such  conduct  to 
hifl  wife,  he  would  never  draw  that  for  him  again  !"^  The  Dutch 
fcTourite  carried  the  incident  to  his  master,  who  was,  forthwith,  plunged 
still  deeper  in  splenetic  gloom.  When  he  at  last  spoke,  afWr  a  space  of 
several  dajrs  of  profound  taciturnity,  he  made  a  soliloquy  in  Dutch  to 

'  Conduet,  hy  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  squabbles  that  afterwards 
SBsoed,  menttons  these  women  as  all-powerfhl  in  the  household  of  Marjr. 

*  Birah's  Life  «f  Tillotson.  *  Biimet*t  Owu  Time^ 

*  NanatiTe  m  the  Works  of  Sheffield,  dnke  of  BiMik&n^iam«  fo\.  Vu^ V&>  Vk^^ 
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uiiing  me  pnncess  Jiary  smgiy  on  llie 
im  reign  by  her  courtesy.  No  man  cou! 
he  did  the  princess,  but  he  was  so  made 
thing  hy  apron-strings?'*  This  speech  pi 
more  perplexity  than  ever,  from  which,  a 
they  were  relieved  by  Dr.  Burnet.  He  c 
Mary's  conscience,  and  her  confidant  on  t^ 
in  her  name,  that  she  would  prefer  yieldir 
band,  in  regard  to  the  succession,  as  well  \ 
Lord  Danby  did  not  wholly  trust  to  the 
the  princess  of  Orange  a  narrative  of  the  s 
if  she  considered  it  proper  to  insist  on  he 
that  the  convention  would  persist  in  declai 
princess  answered,  '^  that  she  was  the  prir 
be  other  than  in  subjection  to  him,  and  tl 
for  setting  up  for  her  an  interest  divided 
Not  content  with  this  answer,  she  sent  D 
her  spouse  in  England. 

The  national  convention  of  lords  and  ( 
prince  of  Orange  was  to  be  offered  the 
France^  and  Ireland  (Scotland  being  a  sepi 
cess,  his  wife,  was  to  be  offered  the  joint  S4 
were  to  be  effected  in  their  united  names, 
to  be  vested  in  the  prince.  No  one  explai 
tion  thought  proper  to  legislate  for  Fran- 
same  time,  it  left  to  Scotland  the  privilege 
succession  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  Wil 
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might  love  her  as  well  as  those  had  done  whom  she  was  leaving.^ 
The  embarkation  of  the  princess  took  place  at  the  Brill ;  she  had  a  short 
proaperoiis  voyage,  and  landed  at  Gravesend,  February  12th. 

The  efening  when  the  news  arrived  in  London  that  the  Dutch  fleet, 
escorting  the  princess  of  Orange,  was  making  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
the  metropolis  blazed  with  joyous  bonfires.  Notwithstanding  his  deep 
enmity  to  James  II.,  the  pope  was  duly  burnt  in  e&gy ;  he  was  provided 
with  a  companion,  the  fugitive  father  Petre ;  these  were  accompanied  b> 
a  representative  of  the  rival  of  the  princess  of  Orange  in  the  succession 
to  the  British  throne,  even  the  image  of  her  poor  little  in&nt  brother. 
The  first  time,  perhaps,  that  a  baby  of  six  months  old  was  ever  executed 
in  effigy.  Many  persons  have  heard  that  puppets,  representing  the  pope 
and  pretender,  were  always  consumed  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  few  know  how  early  the  latter  was  burnt  in  these  pageants, 
•8  a  testimonial  of  respect,  to  celebrate  the  landing  and  proclamation  of 
hie  sister. 

**  There  was,''  observes  a  French  historian  of  this  century,'  "  pre- 
pared aliment  to  the  brutal  passions,  being  ignoble  representations  of 
the  pope,  father  Petre,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  flames,  a  spectacle  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  no  doubt  But 
even  political  expediency  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  outrage  nature." 

There  exists  a  series  of  Dutch  medals,  published  under  the  patronage 
of  William  and  Mary  (albeit  no  very  liberal  fosterers  of  the  fine  arts) 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  unexampled  in  history,  the  completion  of  each 
being  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  annals  of  numismatics.  The  medals 
were  really  metallic  caricatures,  whether  meant  as  such  by  William  and 
Mary,  or  whether  the  Dutch  artist  they  hired  to  commemorate  their 
triumphs  over  their  father,  uncle,  and  brother,  had  a  strong  taste  for  the 
ridiculous,  who  can  say  ?  The  Williamite  and  Marian  medallions  did 
not  disdain  to  caricature  the  unconscious  babe,  whose  birth  their  patrons 
had  slandered,  and  whose  infant  effigy  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames, 
in  their  triumphal  pageants  of  accession.  The  opening  of  a  mysterious 
chest  is  shown  on  one  of  them ;  in  it  is  seen,  coiled  up,  an  infant  with 
a  serpent's  tail,  illustrated  by  a  Latin  motto,  implying  that  ^  the  child 
when  reared  would  crest  itself  into  a  dragon."  In  another  the  flight  of 
Mary's  father  is  illustrated  by  his  figure  flying  away  with  monstrous 
long  strides,  throwing  away  a  crown  and  sceptre,  attended  by  a  Jesuit, 
carrying  the  poor  babe,  whose  unwelcome  brotherhood  to  Mary  had 
caused  the  whole  commotion ;  the  motto  to  this  medal,  lie  missa^  eai, 
b  applied  rather  wittily  from  the  ritual  of  the  mass. 

^Mazure,  Revolution  de  1688,  p.  368. 
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The  swiflest  gales  and  the  most  propitious  weather  that  ever  speeded 

fiivourite  of  fortune  to  the  possession  of  a  throne,  attended  Mary,  prin- 
esa  of  Orange,  in  her  short  transit  from  the  port  of  the  Brill  to  the 
louth  of  her  native  Thames.  She  arrived  there,  glowing  in  health,  and 
•▼erflowing  with  an  excess  of  joyous  spirits  beyond  her  power  to  re- 
press. Mary  was  brilliant  in  person  at  this  epoch,  and  had  not  yet 
ttained  her  twenty-serenth  year. 

Mary  had  been  declared  joint  sovereign  with  her  husband,  but  was 
ot  yet  proclaimed,  their  signatures  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  being  expected 
1  return  for  the  election  which  elevated  them  to  her  Cither's  throne, 
^he  merely  nominal  regality  to  which  the  convention  of  1688-0  had 
een  induced  to  confine  Mary's  position  in  this  double  sovereignty, 
rould  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  ideas  the  Anglo*Nonnans 
ntertained  of  female  ro3ralty  than  with  the  era  of  the  next  queen-reg^ 
ant  who  was  called  to  the  throne  afler  the  potent  Elizabeth. 

Mary  brought  in  her  train  her  domestic  rival,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  whom 

*  The  preceding  events  of  the  life  of  Mary  IL,  when  princess,  have  been  f 
lied  in  conjunction  with  those  of  her  sister  Anne,  in  vol.  x. 


Rations  under  which  she  laid  her  hiisbaiu 
power  and  precedence  wiih  which  the  con 
lier.  Marv  had  even  sent  to  her  husband 
her  to  insist  on  her  nearer  claims. 

The  success  of  William  and  Marv  was 
publication  of  an  absurd  prophecy,  which 
tragic  death  of  Charles  j^  the  restoration 
declaring  that  the  next  king  would  go  pos 
happen  when  there  were  three  queens  of  ] 
the  landing  of  Mary,  the  three  queens  we 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  Mary  Beatrice 

The  scene  of  Mary's  landing  in  Englan 
12,  1688-9,  strange  to  say,  has  never  bee 
It  is,  however,  graphically  delineated  in  \\ 
Dutch  paintings,  which  have  been  recen 
Palace.  The  queen  appears  in  the  cer 
courtiers,  who  stand  bare-headed  on  the 
backing  and  bowing  down  before  her  witi 
respect.  Her  page  stands  in  the  back-| 
orange  cloak,  which,  with  its  hanging 
sweeps  the  ground.  3Iary  lias  also  remo 
self  to  the  people  without  any  covering  ( 
bodice  is  cut  very  low,  and  draped  with 
with  strings  of  pearls ;  her  hair  is  dressed 
ribands  and  agraffes  of  pearls.  She  draws 
show  an  ostentatious-looking  orange  p^ 
borne  before  her  and  about  her.    Her  tall 
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nd  were  the  place  of  queen  Mary's  landing,  and  if  the  Dutch 
been  correct^  Gravesend  must  have  been  very  different  in 
then,  from  what  it  is  at  present,  which  is  probable,  because 
it  time,  ancient  towers  called  block-houses,  and  other  river 
still  standing.  The  princess  Anne,  and  prince  George  of 
i^ith  their  attendants,  received  her  majesty  at  Greenwich 
e  royal  sisters  met  each  other  ^  with  transports  of  affection,'' 
lurchill,  ^^  which  soon  fell  off,  and  coldness  ensued."  But 
>th  Mary  and  Anne  were  too  much  elated  with  their  success, 
in  that  hour  of  joy  and  exultation — joy  so  supreme,  that 
neither  dissemble  nor  contain  it,  accoiding  to  the  testimony 
3  who  saw  her.  The  royal  barge  of  her  exiled  father  was 
ler ;  and,  amidst  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  welcomes  from  an 
ong  of  spectators,  she  entered  it  with  her  sister  and  brother- 
was  in  a  short  time  brought  to  Whitehall  stairs,  where  she 
them,  and  took  possession  of  her  father's  palace.'  William, 
time  since  his  invasion,  came  to  Whitehall,  but  not  until 
itually  arrived  there.'  Mazure  attributes  to  design  this  re- 
lit in  his  conduct.  ^  By  such  artifice,"  says  that  historian, 
rew  on  the  daughter  of  the  exiled  king  the  odium  of  the  first 
)f  his  palace."* 

ers,  who  all  profess  to  be  eye-witnesses  either  of  her  landing 
anour  in  the  palace,  have  each  recorded  what  they  saw ;  one 
philosophical  observer,  Evelyn ;  another  an  enemy,  lady 
i  third,  a  panegyrist,  Oldmixon ;  and  the  fourth  an  apologist, 
urnet.  This  concurrence  of  evidences,  each  of  whom  wrote 
>  the  other,  makes  the  conduct  of  Mary  one  of  the  best 
d  passages  in  history.  ^^  She  came  into  Whitehall,  jolly  as 
ig,"  wrote  Evelyn,  ^^  seeming  quite  transported  with  joy." 
iry's  party,  to  shield  her  from  the  disgust  that  eye-witnesses 
demeanour,  declared  she  was  acting  a  part  that  had  been 
;ribed  her  by  her  husband's  letters.  Her  partisan,  Oldmixon, 
these  excuses,  exclaimed,  ^  If  they  had  seen  her  as  others 
}uld  not  have  ventured  to  report  such  falsity ;  so  far  from 
t  not  natural  to  her,  there  was  nothing  in  her  looks  which 
latural  and  as  lovely  as  ever  there  were  charms  in  woman."  ^ 
irchill,  in  her  fierce  phraseology,  speaks  of  what  she  wit- 
}ut  the  slightest  compromise,  and  as  her  assertions  are  borne 
rson  respectable  as  Evelyn,  she  may  be  believed  :  ^  Queen 
d  bowels ;  of  this  she  gave  unquestionable  proof  the  first 
le  to  Wiiitehall.  She  ran  about  it  looking  into  every  closet 
ency,  and  turning  up  the  quilts  of  the  beds  just  as  people  do 
ith  no  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance.  Although  at  the 
ixtremely  caressed  by  her,  I  thought  this  strange  and  unbe- 
iduct.  For  whatever  necessity  there  was  of  deposing  king 
'as  still  her  father,  who  had  been  lately  driven  from  that  very 

,  p.  7&0.  *  Conduct,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

*  Mazure.    EevolutioQ  d'Aii«|AtAtT^^oV.m.V:^ 
•  Hi*tt)i7,p.  780. 
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chamber,  and  from  that  bed ;  and,  if  she  felt  no  tenderness,  I  though  ty 
at  least,  she  might  have  felt  grave,  or  even  pensively  sad,  at  so  mebo- 
choly  a  reverse  of  fortune.'  But  I  kept  these  thoughts  in  my  own  breaft* 
not  even  imparting  them  to  my  mistress,  the  princess  Anne,  to  whom  1 
could  say  anything.''  As  the  conduct  of  her  mistress  had  been  stiU 
more  coarse  and  unnatural  than  that  of  her  sister,  lady  Churchill  knew 
that  she  could  not  blame  one  without  reflecting  severely  on  the  other. 

The  following  apology,  made  by  her  friend  Burnet,'  weighs  more 
against  Mary  than  the  bold  attack  of  her  sister's  favourite.  ^  She  pat 
on  an  air  of  great  gaiety  when  she  came  to  Whitehall.  I  confess  I  was 
one  of  those  who  censured  her  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more 
seriousness  had  done  as  well  when  she  came  into  her  father's  palace, 
and  was  to  be  set  on  his  throne  the  next  day.  I  had  never  seen  the  least 
indecency  in  any  part  of  her  deportment  before,  which  made  tliis  appear 
to  me  so  extraordinary  that,  afterwards,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  her, 
^  How  it  came  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution  in  her  iather*f 
person  had  not  made  a  greater  impression  on  her  ?'  She  took  this  free- 
dom with  her  usual  goodness,  and  assured  me  ^  that  she  felt  the  sense 
of  it  very  lively  in  her  thoughts ;'  but  she  added  '  that  the  letters  which 
had  been  writ  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheerfulness  in  which 
she  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and 
acting  a  part  not  natural  to  her.' " 

Thus  did  queen  Mary  throw  from  herself  the  blame  of  an  unfeeling 
levity,  which  had  revolted  even  the  coarse  minds  of  Burnet  and  Sarah 
Churchill ;  but  surely  the  commands  of  her  partner  had  reference  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  acted  the  ])art  of  royalty,  while  the  eyes  of 
her  new  subjects  were  upon  her ;  it  did  not  dictate  the  heartless  glee,' 
when  she  made  her  perambulations  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
goods  that  had  fallen  into  her  grasp,  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  aod 
betimes  in  the  succeeding  morning.  He  might  prescribe  the  grimace  be 
ciiose  to  be  assumed  in  her  robes,  but  not  her  proceedings  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  before  her  women  were  on  duty. 

'^  She  rose  early  in  the  morning,"  says  Evelyn,  who  had  a  relative  in 
waiting  on  her,  ^  and  in  her  undress,  before  her  women  were  up,  went 
about  from  room  to  room,  to  see  the  convenience  of  Whitehall.  She 
slept  in  the  same  bed  and  apartment  where  the  queen  of  James  II.  had 
laid,  and,  within  a  night  or  two,  sat  down  to  basset,  as  the  queen  her 
predecessor  had  done.  She  smiled  upon  all,  and  talked  to  ever}'bod3i, 
so  that  no  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at  court  as  to  queens,  safe 
tliat  infinite  throngs  of  people  came  to  see  her,  and  that  she  went  to  oar 
I)rayers.  Her  demeanour  was  censured  by  many.  She  seems  to  be  of 
a  (rood  temper,  and  that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart,  while  the  prince,  her 
husband,  has  a  thoughtful  countenance,  is  wonderfully  serious  and 
.silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike  gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent 
on  his  aflliirs." 

Mary  thus  took  possession  not  only  of  her  father's  house,  but  of  all 
the  personal  property  of  her  step-mother,  which  had  been  left  in  her 

'  Onuhict,  by  Sarah  duchett  of  Marlborough,  p.  36. 

•  Bunu'is  Own  Times.  •  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iL  p.  37 
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power  Evelyn  was  scandalized  at  seeing  in  her  possession  several 
articles  of  value,  among  others  a  cabinet  of  silver  filagree :  ^^It  belonged,^' 
he  lays,'  ^  to  our  queen  Mary^  wife  of  James  II.,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  have  been  generously  sent,''— ^honestly  would  have 
been  the  more  appropriate  term.  The  case  was  uglier  since  her  old 
lather  had  sent  by  Mr.  Hayes — a  servant  kinder  to  him  than  his  own 
child — a  request  for  his  clothes  and  his  personal  property,  which  her 
uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  with  a  sad  and  sore  heart,  observes  ^  was  utterly 
neglected.'' 

The  morrow  was  appointed  for  tlie  proclamation  in  London  of  the 
elected  sovereigns,  although  it  was  Ash-Wednesday.  The  first  day  of 
Lent  was  then  kept  as  one  of  deep  humiliation ;  strange  indeed  did  the 
pealing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  flourishing  of  drums,  seem 
to  those  attached  to  the  established  church.  The  day  was  most  incle- 
ment, and  with  a  dismal  down-pouring  of  wet.'  All  London  was,  how- 
ever, astir,  and  the  new  queen  earlier  than  any  one,  according  to  the 
preceding  testimony. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  recognition  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  joint- 
sovereigns  of  England  was  prepared  in  the  Banqueting-room  of  White- 
hall, where  they  were  previously  to  sign  the  celebrated  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  promised  to  every  protestant  Englishman  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
It  is  true  parliament  might  dispense  with  these  salutary  laws,  as  was  in- 
deed frequently  done  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  during 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary.  In  fact,  it  was  suspended  within  three 
months  of  the  signature  of  that  bill  of  rights,  but  at  first  only  for  a 
month.' 

About  noon  on  Ash- Wednesday,  February  1 3th,  1088-9,  William  and 
Mary  proceeded  in  state-dresses,  but  without  any  diadems  or  circlets, 
from  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  to  the  Banqueting  hall,  and 
placed  themselves  in  chairs  of  state  under  the  royal  canopy,  accompanied 
by  their  attendants.  This  scene  is  best  described  in  a  letter,  written  by 
lady  Cavendish,  the  daughter  of  the  excellent  lady  Rachel  Russell,  a 
very  young  woman,  sixteen  years  of  age.^  ^  When  the  lords  and  com- 
moners had  agreed  upon  what  power  to  give  the  king,  and  what  to  take 
away  from  him,  the  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  tell  you,  (she  means 
the  Bill  of  Rights  previously  alluded  to,)  my  lord  Halifax,  who  is  chair- 
man, went  to  the  Banqueting  house,  and,  in  a  short  speech,  desired 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  lords,  to  accept  the  crown.  The  prince  of 
Orange  answered  in  a  few  words,  the  princess  made  curtsies.  They  say 
when  they  named  her  fiither's  &ults,  she  looked  down  as  if  she  were 
trooUed." 

M  It  was  expected,"  said  Evel3m,  ^  that  both,  especially  the  princess, 

'  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  vol.  iL  p.  37. 

"  Clarendoo's  I^arjr,  vol.  ii.  "  Lamberty,  vol.  i. 

*  The  letter  is  extant,  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonthire  :  I  saw,  how- 
erer,  only  the  first  portion  of  the  original  MS. ;  it  it  addressed  to  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Jane  Allington,  whom,  in  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  calls  Silvia,  and  her* 
self  Dorinda.    She  gives,  it  will  be  seen,  romantic  names  to  that  very  unsenti 
mental  pair,  William  and  Mary. 
VOL.  XI.  —  2 
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lowed  some  reluctance,  seeming  perhaps,  of  assiiming  tier 
n.  and  made  some  apology,  tesiifying  her  regrel  ihat  he 

wliich  would  have  showed  very  bandsomely  lo  the  worid, 
llie  character  given  of  her  pieiy;  consonant  stao  to  ba 
1  declnraiioti, '  that  there  was  no  inienii'in  of  depodng  the 
aijccouriiig  the  nation  ;'  but  noihiag  of  the  kind  appflJed." 
their  si^iilureF  were  afllxed  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  WiUiani 

■oiiiig  lady  Cavendish,  ■-  would  not  have  it  done  on  thu 
it  was  A>li- Wednesday.     I  was  at  the  sight,  and,  u  you 
very  much  pleased  to  see  Ormnn^r  and  Pheniiana  pro- 
rnid   t|uiiii  of  England,  instead  of  king  James,  my  ftthai 

ry  pleasing  to  me,  they  frighted  me,  too;   for  1  could  doI 
t  a  dreaillijl  thing  it  would  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  (he 
arc  sDcli  a  strange  sort  of  people!     At  night,  i  went  to 

;  and  Ihe  king's  also.    There  was  a  world  of  bonfires'  toi 
nosi  every  house,  which  looked  eitrejne  pretty.     The  kin; 
■  admired  for  his  great  wisdom  and  prudence  ;   he  is  a  rasa 
c,  but  looks  verj-  homely  at  first  sight;  yet,  if  one  loot< 
Up  has  sfimeihing  in  his  face  both  wise  and  good.     As  for 
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no  one  of  the  Orange  faction  believed  for  a  moment  in  his  sincerity 
They  took  the  conscientious  and  self-denying  Christian  for  a  political 
agitator — the  raiser  of  a  faction-howl,  like  Titus  Oates.  In  their  distrust 
of  all  that  was  good  and  true,  they  deemed  that  the  primate  of  the  church 
of  England  had  some  secret  interest  to  carry,  which  had  not  been  fa- 
thomed by  William  of  Orange,  on  account  of  his  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  technicalities  of  English  ecclesiastical  af&irs ;  they  supposed 
that  the  primate  and  the  queen  would  perfectly  understand  each  other. 
The  qaeen  had  the  same  idea,  and  accordingly  despatched  two  of  her 
chaplains,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Stanley,  to  Lambeth,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  important  proclamation  day,  to  crave  for  her,  archbishop  Bancroft's 
blessing !  The  clerical  messengers  had,  however,  other  motives  besides 
this  ostensible  one ;  they  were  to  attend  service  at  the  archbishop's  pri- 
vate chapel,  and  note  whether  king  James  and  his  son  were  prayed  for, 
and  bring  the  report  to  the  new  queen.' 

While  her  majesty  waited  for  this  important  benediction,  she  once 
more  took  possession  of  the  homo  of  her  childhood,  St.  James's  palace, 
where  she  meant  to  tarry  till  her  coronation,  which  circumstance  a 
brilliant  contemporary  has  thus  illustrated  iu  his  description  of  that 
palace: — 

"There,  through  the  diisk-rcd  towers — amidst  his  ring 
Of  Vans  and  Mynheers  ro<ie  the  Dutchman  king; 
And  there  did  England's  Goneril  thrill  to  liear 
The  shouts  that  triiiiniili'd  o'er  her  crownless  Lear.'" 

The  archbishop^s  chaplain,  Wharton,  went  to  his  venerable  master 
for  directions  as  to  ^  what  royal  personages  he  was  to  pray  for  in  the 
service  for  Ash- Wednesday  afternoon."     ^*  1  have  no  new  directions  to 

m 

give  you,"  replied  the  arciibishop.  Wliarton,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  church  of  England,  iiad  left  it  for  the  Roman-catholic  creed, 
and  turned  again,  determined  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He, 
therefore,  affected  to  consider  this  injunction  as  a  permission  to  use  his 
own  discretion,  and  prayed  for  the  newly-elected  sovereigns.  The 
archbishop  sent  for  him,  in  great  displeasure,  after  service,  and  told  him 
^  that  henceforth  he  must  desist  from  this  innovation,  or  leave  off  offi- 
ciating in  his  chapel."  The  expression  of  the  archbishop  in  reproof  of 
those  who  prayed  for  William  and  Mary,  was,  **  that  they  would  re- 
quire to  have  the  absolution  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  service,  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning."  The  archbishop  then  admitted  the  messengers 
sent  at  the  request  of  the  queen  for  his  blessing.  ^^  Tell  your  princess," 
tnswered  the  uncompromising  primate,  ^  first  to  ask  her  father''s  bless- 
iag;  without  that,  mine  would  be  useless."'  The  political  ruse  of  re- 
quiring Sancroft''8  benediction  is  illustrative  of  Mary's  assumption  of 

*Life  of  archbishop  SancrofV,  by  Dr.  D'Oyley,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Wharton  haa 
lilcewise  related  these  events  in  his  curious  Latin  diary. 

•New  Timon,  Part  i^  p.  3. 

"  Two  contemporaries,  who  certainly  never  saw  eafih  other's  historical  remi- 
tiscences,  relate  this  remarkable  incident,  hut  without  marking  the  dny  when  it 
w:nrred;  these  authorities  are  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  his  Memoirs,  and  lord 
l^Mtmouth,  in  bis  Notes.     The  fact  is,  therefore,  indisputable. 
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godliness,  and  the  response,  of  archbishop  Sancroft's  unswerving  in- 
tegrity in  testing  all  such  assumptions  by  the  actions  of  the  profesior, 
whether  princess  or  peasant. 

In  the  second  day  of  her  reign,  queen  Mary  manifested  her  inimical 
feelings  to  her  uncles.  Clarendon  had  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  conntrr. 
for  repose  after  his  labours  in  the  conrention ;  he  was  both  ill,  and 
heart-sick  at  the  aspect  of  the  times.  He  Vrote  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to 
his  wife  to  deliver  in  person  to  his  royal  niece.  This  epistle  doubtless 
contained  an  unwelcome  disquisition  on  filial  duty,  for  lady  Clarendon, 
when  she  saw  the  demeanour  of  the  queen,  dared  not  deliver  it.  ^  My 
wife,^'  wrote  lord  Clarendon,  ^  had  some  discourse  with  the  new  queen 
on  Thursday,  (February  14th,)  who  told  her  she  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  me,  and  asked  angrily,  ^  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  succession  r* 
Lady  Clarendon  assured  her  ^  that  he  had  acted  for  her  and  for  her  sis- 
ter's true  interest.'  She  moreover  asked  her  majesty  ^  when  she  would 
please  to  see  her  uncle  ?'  To  which  queen  Mary  replied, '  That  she 
would  not  appoint  any  time.'  Lady  Clarendon  asked,  ^  Whether  she 
forbade  his  visits  ?'  The  queen  said,  ^  She  had  nothing  to  do  to  forbid 
anybody  coming  to  the  withdra wing-room,  but  that  she  would  not 
t*pi?ak  in  private  to  him.""  Her  uncle.  Laurence,  was  not  more  gra- 
ciously treated.  "  My  brother,"  continues  lord  Clarendon,  **  told  ine 
that  the  new  queen  had  refused  to  see  him,  but  tliat  he  had  kissed  kin^ 
Williani's  hand,  wl)o  treated  him  civilly.  My  brother  advised  my  wife 
not  to  deliver  to  the  queen  tlic  lelter  I  had  written."  Three  days  after- 
ward?, queen  Marj'  refused  to  see  the  children  of  her  uncle  Laurence. 
Thpy  were  little  girls  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  incapable  of  giving 
political  offence.* 

The  expcctaiion  of  the  dissenters  of  England  was,  that  a  general 
union  and  community  of  property  were  to  take  place  between  them  ami 
the  church  of  England,  as  tlie  chief  result  of  the  revolution.  Dr.  Bate* 
was  the  leader  of  a  deputation  from  them.  He  had  an  audience  both  of 
the  king  and  queen  at  St.  James's  Palace,  soon  after  their  accession,  and 
made  them  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject  of  this  union.  The  reply 
of  tiie  queen  was  — 

'•  I  will  uso  all  cndoavours  fur  promoting  any  union  necessary  for  eJifying  il« 
chnrch.     I  desire  your  prayors."  • 

Soon  after  this  diplomatic  reply,  the  new  queen  made  close  examina- 
tion as  to  any  refornjs  needed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service  at  htt 
royal  chapel  of  Si.  Jame?,  and  in  consequence  expelled  forthwith  ^tert" 
ral  liddlors,"  who  had  received  appointments  in  the  choir,  and  fOs» 
taiiH'd  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  sacred  music  therein  performed.  H« 
majesty's  rclij^ious  deportment  at  church  gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
the  l)('havif)ur  of  her  spouse  greatly  scandalized  all  who  saw  him  it 
church,  whcTc  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  his  hat.  if  ever  he  happened 
to  !ji'  uncovered  during  the  solemn  recital  of  the  liturgy,  he  invariably 
a>sunied  his  hat  directly  the  sermon  began.     His  partisans  excused  thu 

»  C'larcntloi)  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  204.  •  Ibid. 

^  White  Keniict'»  History  of  England. 
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conilact  by  obsemn^  ihat  fuch  wi«  the  cM<t'"<in  im-mj  ih*"  Dut^h  <Iw- 
Kavn ;  t!iey  iikewiM  plemleii  that  the  J<^v<«  ilii!  the  same :  but  the 
members  of  the  church  i^f  En^ianti  did  not  like  the  kinz's  irreverent 
demeanour  a  whit  the  better  on  account  of  the  example's  he  folio wefl ; 
she  t^aeen's  9appre:*sion  of  **  tiddlin^**  was  aniTer^ally  approTe<J«  but 
they  couM  not  away  wivh  the  hat  of  her  Dutch  partner.' 

Kinz  William  beini^  thoroughly  impatient  nf  Li>ndim  air.  anc!  of  all 
&e  pomps  and  ceremonies  connecteii  wiih  hi^  accesfsion,  hurried  the 
^een  away  with  him  tn  Hampton  Court,  where  he  secludeiJ  himself 
in  utter  retiremenL  -He  was  apt  to  be  very  peevish.'*  says  Bumec, 
**and  to  conceal  his  freiluln»*ss  piit  him  in  a  necessity  of  ly^ii!^  very 
Durh  in  his  cIo«et ;  he  had  promised  his  frienils  to  set  ab«)ut  b«*in^  more 
n*iMe.  open,  and  communicarive.  The  nation  had  b*»en  so  miirh  used 
to  thi^  in  the  two  former  rpi^'«,  that  many  persfia(!etl  him  to  be  more 
accessible.**  He  said  *  that  his  ill  health  made  it  imptts^cible/  In  a  Tery 
few  days  af:er  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  withdrew  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  that  palace  he  only  rame  to  town  on  council  (lays,  so  that  the 
hce  of  a  court  was  now  quite  broke.  This  ^ve  an  early  and  general 
dis^nsL  The  gaiety  and  diversions  of  court  disappearefJ :  and,  though 
the  queen  set  herself  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king  by  a 
/reat  vivacity  and  cheerfulnes;*,  yet,  when  it  appeareil  that  :*he  nie<Jdled 
iVUe  in  business,  few  fi>nnd  their  account  in  making  th^ir  court  to  her; 
thousrh  she  cave  great  content  to  all  thit  came  to  her.  \et  very  few 
came."*  In  the  first  days  of  their  reign.  William  and  M^iry  agreei]  up«)n 
the  destruction  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  principal  suite  of  state- 
rooms of  the  historical  palace,  H.impton  Court. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  this  time,  for  presentations  to  be  made  1 1  the 
queen  after  service,  when  she  was  coming  out  of  Hampton  Courr-chapel. 
Lord  Clarendon  writes,  ■*  In  the  evenin:r<  March  3d.  irV^O.  mv  brother 
Laurence  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Ham p'. on  Court, 
where  king  William  had,  at  last,  presented  him  to  the  queen,  but  it  was 
k  the  crowd  as  she  came  from  church  —  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  that 
wasaU."' 

The  veteran  diplomatist,  Dan  by,  was  extremely  sedulous  in  his  visits 
to  Lambeth,  hoping  to  induce  archbishop  Sancroft  to  crown  t!ie  new 
lovereigns.  The  archbishop  refuseii  to  crown  either  the  king  or  queen, 
and,  a<  well  as  lord  Clarendon,  persisted  that  he  could  inH  uke  any  new 
oath  oi  allegiance.  Four  of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  king  James  II.,  with  two  others  of  their  episciipal  breihrefi,* 
ind  several  hundreds  of  the  lower  Enfli^ih  clerjn-' — amijnsr  whom  mav 
be  reckoned  ihe  revered  names  of  Beveridge,  XeUon,  Stanhope,  and 
iheriock — followed  the  example  of  their  primate,  and  forsook  livincs* 
property,  and  preferments,  rather  than  violate   their  consciences,  by 

^Tjidal's  Cofinmmtion,  p.  24.  vol.  i.  •  Ciarentlon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  i-iT. 

•  An?hhi»hop  Sanrroft;    Dr.  Kenn.  bishop  -t'  Bar^i  a.M   Wi»(:^:    Dr.   Fmnc-.i 
Tarn«r.  l»«hap  of  Ely:  Dr.  Laicr,  bi-ii'-p   ot  Chictj»«tpr:   Dr  Wiiiv.  '>i-h«  p   i:^ 
Pcurhrrnagti.  ami  Dr.  Lloyrl.  U'.ui.p  '•i  X  irwiiM,  were  th*  n-^.n-j  i.-ui^  lirelate* 
VQo  refoa^i  co  take  '^atiia  oi'  ailegiaoi'e  to  \Vi..uim  and  Marv 
«•  B 
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f>aih   1  hey  hail  sworn  to  ihe  Tomter  sovereign.'     By  lh» 

r  non-swFarerg.     Although  Engliah  ears  are  nnl  ilelicaie  u 
mcord,  they  are  remarkably  so  in  regard  lo  syllabic  melody 
rnlling  ill-*iounding  names  lias,  ihcrefore,  been   in  all  agn 

iiemptg  at  ibis  easy  but  witless  ilepariineiii  of  Ihe  war  oi 
instance,  sbe  pve  sir  Roger  I'EstnmgE,  a  literary  pnrtiun 
-,  ibc  cognomen  of  Lying   Strange   Roger.     Her  maje^iy 
as  an  anagram  of  his  name;  but  her  superfluoiis  Iciien 
■  the  onbograpby  of  the  adepts  in  making  anagrams,  ot  any 
"word-lwiating. 

[uantly,  regarding  ber  personal  demeanour,  at  this  junclDte. 

lerved.  •■  Bishop  Kenn  is  desirous  of  martyrdom  in  the  noo- 
,  but  I  »hall  disappoint  bim."    There  was  great  politial 
his  observation ;  yet  there  are  few  persons  wiio  would  Dot 
ved  a!  standing  low  in  the  estimation  of  a  man  whosemonl 
1  so  hiiiii  as  that  of  Kenn. 

ppnriniiiiy  occurreil  Cor  the  queen  to  rcwari)  ihe  revolulioo- 
uf  Uurnet,  by  his  promotion  to  the  valuable  see  of  Sajti- 
?  was  a  great  choice  of  rewards  of  the  kind  at  the  qneen'* 
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and  ungraciousnesa  of  tliis  allusion  to  his  "  notions"  and  *'  liberty  taken," 
are  the  faults  of  his  style  of  expression,  in  which  he  was  certainly  in- 
ferior to  the  queen ;  the  words  are,  however,  precisely  as  he  has  left 
them/  The  queen  concluded  her  admonitions  with  a  careful  proviso 
re^rding  Mrs.  Burnet's  habiliments.  ^^  She  recommended  to  me,"  he 
adds,  ^  the  making  my  wife  an  example  to  the  clergymen's  wives,  both 
in  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  her  clothes,  and  in  the  humility  of 
her  deportment." '  It  is  needful  to  mention  here  briefly,  that  the  ^  no- 
tions" commended  by  her  majesty  were  so  very  little  to  tlie  taste  of  the 
English  people,  or  the  flock  over  which  he  extended  his  crosier,  that  his 
inaugural  pastoral  letter  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  and  accordingly  it  was  thus  executed  by  order  of  parliament 
—the  national  pride  of  England  being  aroused  by  a  ^^  notion"  as  untrue 
as  it  was  insolent — the  new  bishop  having  declared  that  William  and 
Mary  exercised  their  regal  power  by  right  of  conquest — a  remarkably 
distasteful  clause  to  the  victors  of  Solebay.  The  execution  of  Dr.  Bur- 
net's sermon  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  this  reign.  The  lords 
Kntenc^d  a  book  published  by  Bentley,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  intituled,  ^^  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
Conquerors."* 

The  coronation  of  the  jointp^overeigns  next  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  every  one  at  their  court.  The  former  regalia,  with  which  queens- 
cousort  were  inaugurated,  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  symbolical  of  the 
sovereign  power  shared  by  Mary  II.,  and  a  second  globe,  a  sceptre,  and 
a  sword  of  state,  were  made  for  her.  The  queen-consort's  crown  was, 
however,  considered  proper  for  her  use,  and  she  was  crowned  with  the 
beautiful  diadem  which  her  father  had  caused  to  be  made  for  his  queen, 
Mary  Beatrice.  An  alteration  of  far  greater  import  was  eflected  in  the 
coronation  ceremony.^  The  oath  was  altered  decidedly  to  a  protestant 
tendency,  and  the  sovereigns  of  England  were  no  longer  required  to 
make  their  oath  and  practice  diametrically  opposite.* 

The  morning  of  April  11th  brought  a  multitude  of  cares  and  agita- 
tions to  the  triumphant  sovereigns  in  addition  to  the  ceremony  to  which 
the  day  had  been  devoted.  Just  as  their  robing  was  completed,  and 
they  were  about  to  set  off  for  Westniinster-halL  news  arrived  of  the  suc- 
cessful landing  of  James  II.  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
donderry and  a  few  other  towns.  At  the  same  moment  the  lord-chan)- 
berlain,  lord  Nottingham,  delivered  to  Queen  Mary  the  first  letter  her 
father  had  written  to  her  since  her  accession.     It  was  an  awful  one,  and 

>  MS.  of  Burnet,  Harleian  MSS.  '  Ibid. 

'  MS.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1693. 

*  Regnl  Records,  by  J.  Planch^,  EUq.  Mentn,  and  above  all,  the  abstract  of 
the  coronation  service  forwarded  to  the  princess  Sophia  at  Hanover,  just  aAer 
the  coronation  of  James  II.,  shows  the  coronation  oath  before  the  alteration  was 
made.     King's  MSS.  Brit.  Museum. 

*  The  fact  that  tlie  ancient  catholic  coronation  oath,  taken  by  queen  Eliza1>etfi, 
was  likewiiie  Rflmini:it''red  to  the  Stuart  vovere'n^nt  is  now  firmly  estnhlirjihed , 
Ikt  vtry  alteration  here  effected  prove»  it^  if  any  one  doubts  the  evi4leuce  thai  exists 
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if  to  bring  this  drama  of  real  life  to  a  climax,  the  old  exiled  king,  in  his 
Biemoira,  after  relating  the  horrid  observation  of  his  once-beloved  Mary« 
bursts  into  the  following  agonizing  exclamations : — 

^When  be  heard  this,  he  perceived  that  his  own  children  had  lost  all 
bowels,  not  only  of  fihal  affection,  but  of  common  compassion,  and  were 
as  ready  as  the  Jewish  tribe  of  old  to  raise  the  cry,  ^  Away  with  him 
from  the  lace  of  the  earth  V  it  was  the  more  grievous,  because  the  hand 
which  gave  the  blow  was  most  dear  to  him !  Yet  Providence  gave  her 
sonie  share  of  disquiet,  too,  for  this  news  coming  just  at  their  corona- 
tkMi,  pot  a  damp  on  those  joys  which  had  left  no  room  in  her  heart  for 
the  remembrance  of  a  fond  and  loving  father.  Like  another  Tullia^ 
under  the  show  of  sacrificing  all  to  her  country^s  liberty,  she  truly  sac- 
hfioed  her  honour,  her  duty,  and  even  religion,  to  drive  out  a  peaceful 
Tollius,  and  set  up  another  Tarquin  in  his  place.^''  This  comparison 
of  Mary  II.  with  the  Roman  TuUia,  which  first  occurred  in  the  lamenta- 
tioD  of  her  bereaved  iatlier,  struck  the  key-note  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous satire  that  ever  was  aimed  against  a  crowned  head  in  modern  times  : 
but  how  or  where  the  English  poet  met  with  the  idea — whether  it  was 
a  coincidence,  or  a  communication  from  the  exiled  king  at  St.  Germain"* 
— is  a  literary  question  of  some  interest. 

The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Mary  II.  and  William  HI 
finks  into  flat  and  vapid  verbiage,  after  its  introductory  scenes  of  stormy 
passion.  Who,  after  the  awful  malediction  and  the  agonizing  be  wail - 
ment,  where  the  tenderness  of  the  parent  is  still  apparent,  can  pause  to 
neasore  the  length  of  trains,  or  value  the  weight  of  gold,  or  the  lustre 
of  jewels  ? 

The  strange  scene  of  recrimination  between  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  revolution  must  have  taken  place  nearly  at  their  entering  on  the 
business  of  the  day.  It  explains  what  Lamberty  mysteriously  affirms, 
**that  all  was  ready  for  the  coronation  by  eleven  oYlock;''  but  such 
were  the  distractions  of  that  eventful  day,  ^  that  the  ceremony  did  not 
cooimence  till  half-past  one."  The  king  went  from  the  palace  of  White- 
hall nearly  an  hour  before  the  queen,  descended  the  Privy  Stairs  where 
his  royal  barge  waited,  entered  it  with  his  suite,  and  was  rowed  to  West- 
outtster  Palace.  He  arrived  at  the  Parliament  water-stairs,  passed  up  by 
Old  Palace-vard  at  ten  o^clock,  and  went  direct  to  the  ^  Princess  cham- 
ber,"  where  he  reposed  himself,  and  was  invested  with  his  surcoat  and 
parliamentary  robes.  This  chamber,  used  as  a  robing- room  on.  these 
state  oecasions,  belonged  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster :  it  was  once 
the  state-apartment  of  the  heir  of  the  crown. 

The  queen,  who  received  the  news  of  her  father's  landing  in  Ireland 
just  after  the  completion  of  her  toilet,  retired  from  the  foregoing  di-scus- 
lion  to  perform  the  private  devotions  considered  suitable  for  a  corona* 
lion  morning.  When  her  majesty  left  Whitehall,  which  was  an  hour 
nbaequenily  to  the  king,  she  was  attired  in  her  parliamentary  robes, 
Airred  with  ermine ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  circlet  of  gold  richly 
sdoraed  with  precious  stones.     In  this  array,  she  entered  her  chair,  and 

'•^ , _  _      _  _  ' ■  ^^^^^ 

^  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  329. 
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fiitm  Whilehail   palace,  through   ihe  Privy  GaTJen,' th( 
imti  ur  Cannon   row,  and   so  across  Kew  Palaee-yanl 
Hall  ill!.,  ihe  large  slule  room  called  Uie  Court  of  Wi 
sled  herself  while  "  Uie  proceeding"  was  set  in  onJer  id 

of  ihe  princess  Anne  is  nol  noted  in  anv  account  of 
in  faci,  her  siiuation  rendered  it  impriideni  for  her  lo 

>m  in  liie  rolies  of  an  English  peer,  aa  duke  ofCumberl 
us  broiher-in-law.  king  William,  had  receiilly  bcstove< 
trinre  nalkcd  next  to  (he  archbishop  of  York,  and  I 
f  the  nnbihly.' 

were  calkd  over  by  the  heralds  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
in  the  puinieiJ- chamber,  '•  where,"  adds  the  herald,  at 

(loubt  f.ir  ilie  purpose  of  specially  noting  the  Bhsetii 
■es  Lamberly,  "the  number  of  peers  and  peeresses  at 
f  WiUium  and  Mary  was  remarkably  small,  and  not  I 

equalliiig  the  prt)cesBion  in  the  preceding  coronation." 
i;  (Iraivn  up  in  order,  the  peers  and  peeresses  were  cood 

is.lcr  Hall,  and  their  majesties  followed  Ihem  by  the  8 
lorald  says,  ^  [hey  look   their  places  in  Weslrainster  1 
Ls  oil  Ihe  throne,  then  placed  above  the  table." 
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the  chorch,  gave  the  king  instnictions  how  he  was  to  conduct  himself; 
notwithstanding  these  instructions,  an  odd  blunder  occurred :  their  ma- 
jesties were  kneeling  by  the  rail  of  the  altar,  at  the  time  when  their  first 
oflering  was  to  be  made,  consisting  of  twenty  guineas  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  rich  silk ;  the  envelope  was  there,  but,  alas,  the  gold  was  absent ! 
The  grand-chamberlain  looked  aghast  at  the  lord-treasurer,  the  lord- 
treasurer  returned  the  glance,  then  each  demanded  of  the  other  the  gui- 
neas for  the  oflering  —  none  were  forthcoming.  The  gold  bason  was 
handed  to  the  king,  the  king  was  penniless — to  the  queen,  her  majesty 
bad  no  money.  The  bason  remained  void,  a  long  pause  ensued,  which 
every  one  began  to  deem  excessively  ridiculous ;"  when  lord  Danby, 
who  had  had  assuredly  enough  of  the  public  money,  drew  out  his  purse 
and  counted  out  twenty  guineas  for  the  king,  the  bason  was  therefore 
not  sent  empty  away. 

The  Holy  Bible  was  presented  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to 
kiss,  and  it  was  especially* noticed  that  it  was  not  presented  to  king 
James,  and  that  there  was  no  communion-service  at  the  preceding  coro- 
nation. Dr.  Burnet,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit,  and  preached  his  sermon  from  the  following  text,  2  Samuel, 
zxiii.  3,  4.  ^  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Israel  spnke  to  me : 
He  Uiat  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And 
he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a 
morning  without  clouds."  The  sermon  lasted  just  half  an  hour,  and 
their  majesties  were  observed  to  be  very  attentive  to  it.  It  was  consi- 
dered to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  so  it  was^ — for  the  purpose,  being  an 
invective  on  the  queen^s  father  by  name  from  beginning  to  end.' 

The  bishop  of  London  tendered  the  coronation-oath  according  to  the 
recent  alterations,  ^  to  maintain  the  scripture  and  the  protestant  religion 
as  established  by  law."  The  king  and  queen  replied  simultaneously  to 
each  proposition,  blending  their  voices  in  assent,  and  each  holding  up 
the  right  hand.  They  likewise  kissed  the  book  together.  The  unction 
was  not  simultaneous,  the  bishop  of  Liondon  first  poured  the  oil  on  the 
head  of  William,  and  then  went  to  the  queen  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony.' 

King  William  appropriated  all  tliat  was  possible  of  the  ceremonials, 
symbolical  of  sovereign  power,  wholly  to  himself.  Queen  Mary  was 
neither  girt  with  the  sword,  nor  assumed  the  spurs  or  armilla,  like  the 
two  queens-regnant,  her  predecessors.  When  the  sword  was  offered  at 
the  altar,  Mary  and  her  regal  partner  carried  it  between  them,  when  the 
difference  of  their  stature  must  have  had  an  odd  effect ;  and  the  action 
iteelf,  a  diminutive  man,  and  a  very  tall,  fully  formed  woman,  carrying 
an  enormous  sword  between  them,  appeared  rather  absurd.  The  ancient 
coronation-ring  by  which  England  had  been  wedded  to  her  royal  ad- 
miral, James  II.,  still  encircled  his  finger,  for  he  mentions  his  struggle 
to  preserve  it  in  the  scene  of  his  direst  distress,  when  plundered  by  Uie 
rabble  at  Oversham.     As  he  was  successful,  it  is  certain  that  this  ancient 

>  Memo's  Englisb  Coronations  of  William  and  Mary,  p.  64 ;  likewise  Lambertjr. 
•  Lamberty'f  History,  voL  iL,  p.  247.    He  was  preaent,  being  actually  one  of 
Beoiinck'f  tacretariet. 
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gem  was  neret  worn  by  either  Mary  or  her  spouse.  There  ezisi,  m 
fact,  accounts  of  charges  made  by  the  court-jeweller,  at  this  time,  for 
two  new  coronation-rings. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  positively  refused  to  crowa 
either  William  or  Mary,  his  office  was  performed  by  the  former  tutor  of 
the  queen,  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  The  usual  supporters,  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  likewise  absent — one 
was  infirm,  the  other  said  ^  he  would  not  eome."  Altogether,  it  was  a 
coronation  completely  out  of  sorts :  something  new  and  extraordinary 
happened  in  every  part  of  it,  and  ever  and  anon  fresh  tidings  respecting 
the  progress  of  James  II.  in  Ireland  were  discussed  between  the  parties 
most  concerned.  Queen  Mary  looked  hot  and  flushed,  and  being  eom- 
miserated  by  her  sister,  made  that  well-known  rejoinder,  ^A  crown, 
sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  appears."* 

The  queen's  train  was  borne  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  (the  cele- 
brated Percy  heiress,)  who  was  assisted  by  the  queen's  aunt,  lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  accompanied  by  lady  Diana  Vere,  lady  Elizabeth  Caven* 
dish,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Paulet. 

The  additional  length  of  the  service,  owing  to  the  partnership-regality 
and  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  cash  for  the 
offering,  caused  such  delay,  that  the  crown  was  not  set  on  the  head  of 
the  queen  until  four  o'clock.'  The  coronation-banquet  was  in  West- 
minster-hall. The  story  goes,  that  the  challenge,  when  given,  was  ac- 
cepted, for  when  Dymoke  flung  down  the  glove,  an  old  woman  upon 
crutches  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd,  picked  it  up,  and  retreated  with 
singular  agility,  leaving  a  lady's  glove  in  its  place,  in  which  was  an 
answer  to  the  challenge,  time  and  place  being  appointed  in  Hyde-park. 
It  is  certain  that  some  incident  of  an  extraordinary  kind  connected  with 
the  usual  challenge  of  the  champion  took  place,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  a  person  present,  the  diplomatist  and  historian,  Lamberty,  who 
says,  ^  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  the  entrance  of  the  champion, 
minute  passed  after  minute — at  last  two  hours  wore  away.  The  pause 
in  the  high  ceremonial  began  to  be  alarming,  and  promised  to  be  still 
more  awkward  than  that  in  the  morning.  Sir  Charles  Dymoke  at  last 
made  his  entrance  in  the  dusk,  almost  in  the  dark."  ^  He  was  tlie  son 
of  James  ll.'s  champion,"'  continues  Lamberty ;  ^  he  made  his  chailengs 
in  the  name  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  William  and  Mary.  1  heard 
the  sound  of  his  gauntlet  when  he  flung  it  on  the  ground,  but  as  the 
light  in  Westminster-hall  had  utterly  failed,  no  person  could  distinguish 
tchat  was  dont?'^  The  circumstances  of  the  challenge  are  thus  proved 
by  Lamberty  to  have  been  favourable  enough  for  the  adventure  men* 
tioned  by  tradition.  ^^The  banquet,"  he  says,  ^  had  not  been  lighted 
up,^^  and  the  long  delay  of  the  challenge  of  the  champion  made  it  past 
eight  o'clock  before  the  king  and  queen  retired  from  Westminster-halL 

'  Ohlmixon't  History  of  the  Stuarts.  *  Lainbertjr. 

'  Othertt  declare  that  he  was  the  same  champion  wlio  had  challenged  the  world 
in  behalf  of  Jame:*  II.,  and  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  qualm  of  oonK'ienc.  or 
uncomfortable  feeiiiiK.  regarding  tlie  absurdity  of  his  position  when  re|«eatilif 
file  ceremony  for  tliobe  who  had  dethroned  his  former  ma«tar. 
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A  stalwart  champion,  who,  hy  his  attitudes,  seemed  an  excellent 
fwordsinan,  was  observed  to  pace  up  and  down  the  appointed  spot  in 
Hyde-park  from  two  to  four  the  next  day.*  Dymoke  did  not  appear  to 
maintain  his  own  defiance,  and  the  champion  of  James  II.  went  his  way 
unscathed  for  his  boldness.  This  incident  has  been  told  as  a  gossip^s 
tale  pertaining  to  every  coronation  in  the  last  century,  which  took  place 
while  an  heir  of  James  II.  existed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  use  of  it 
in  his  romance  of  ^  Red  Gauntlet"  If  it  ever  took  place,  it  must  liava 
been  at  the  coronation  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  The  times  were 
most  unsettled ;  half  the  people  considered  them  usurpers,  and  the  other 
half  fully  expected  the  return  of  James  II.,  which  perhaps  encouraged 
the  adventure. 

Next  day  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  full  body  walked  from  West- 
minster to  the  Banqueting-house,  where  they  attended  their  majesties,  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  coronation,  in  a  speech  which  we  do  not 
inflict  on  our  readers  at  length,  but  merely  quote  the  concluding  line, 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  altered  coronation-oath.  ^^  That  the  lustre 
of  their  deeds  might  eclipse  their  predecessors,  so  that  the  Enriisb 
should  no  longer  date  their  laws  and  liberties  from  Saint  Edward  the 
Confessor's  days,  but  from  those  of  William  and  Mary."  To  this 
address  the  queen  did  not  reply ;  her  lord  and  master  briefly  answered, 
*^  that  by  God's  assistance  they  both  hoped  to  render  them  shortly  a 
flourishing  people.'"  A  great  pearl  and  divers  pieces  of  plate  and 
pewter  betirmg  the  royal  arms  of  England  were  lost  or  stolen  at  the 
coronation.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  inviting  those  who  had 
them  to  return  them  to  the  board  of  green-cloth.  The  king  and  queen 
were  at  Hampton  Court  receiving  ambassadors,  April  18,  with  congratu- 
lations  on  their  coronation. 

The  sovereignty  of  Scotland  was  assumed  by  Mary  and  her  consort, 
without  a  trace  of  coronation-ceremonial.  In  truth,  the  commissioners 
could  not  get  at  the  Scottish  regalia,  as  it  was  safe  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
held  out  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  for  James  II.  The  ^arl  of  Argyle,  sir 
Jamee  Montgomery,  and  sir  John  Dairy mple  of  Stair,  were  the  commi»- 
sioners  sent  by  post  from  the  convention  '  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  to 
ofkr  them  the  northern  sovereignty,  assisted  by  a  procession  of  such  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  in  London  as  could  be  induced  to  attend.  Mary  and 
William  entered  the  Banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  in  state.  A  sword 
was  carried  before  them  by  lord  Cardross.  They  seated  themselves  on 
a  throne  under  a  rich  canopy  ;  the  commissioners  being  introduced  by 
sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  earl  of  Argyle  prefaced  his  presentation  of  the 
letter  from  the  estates,  with  i|  speech  aflirming  that  the  king  and  queen 
had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  throne  by  the  unanimous  v%>tes  of  the 
senate.  But  in  reality  Dundee  and  all  the  unequivocal  friends  of  James 
II.  had  leii  the  house  of  convention,  afler  almost  fighting  a  battle  there, 
and  had  flown  to  arms  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth*!  Notes.  '  White  Kennet's  History  of  England. 

'The  whole  scene  and  dooaments  are  given  from  the  official  account  of  the 
tnuisaction,  pablished  in  Edinburgh,  May  24,  1689,  re-edited  by  J.  MalcoliOi 
1811. 
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The  Scottish  coronation  oath  was  tendered  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Lord  Argyll*  pronounced  distinnly,  word  by  word,  and  Mary  as  well  u 
William  re{>eated  it  after  him,  holding  up  their  right  hands,  according  to 
the  custom  of  taking  oaths  in  Scotland  : 

^'  We,  Willium  and  Mary,  king  and  rjuoen  of  Scotland,  faithfully  promise  antl 
swpur,  by  this  our  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  Qod,  that,  during 
tht*  u'holc  conrsie  of  our  life,  wc  uill  serve  tlie  same  eternal  God  to  the  uttermoit 
of  our  ])nwer,  according  as  he  has  required  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed  and 
coiitainud  in  the  New  and  Old  Te^tament ;  and  according  to  the  same  wonl, 
■hail  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  prearjhing  of  his  holy  word, 
and  ihe  due  and  right  administration  of  his  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  shall  aboli:^h  and  gain-stand  all  fat^e  religion 
contrary  to  the  same,  and  shall  rule  the  ]>eo])le  committed  to  our  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm,  no  ways  repug- 
nant to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God ;  and  shall  procure,  to  the  utmo»t  cf 
our  power,  to  ihe  kirk  of  Go<l  and  whole  Cliristian  peojile,  true  and  perfect  pears 
in  all  time  coming.  That  we  shall  preserve  and  keep  in  violated  the  rights  and 
rcntgy  with  all  just  privileges  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  neither  shall  we  tranifrr 
or  alienate  the  same.  That  wc  shall  forbid  and  repress,  in  all  estates  and  d» 
grees,  rtif  (robbery),  opprcssiion.  and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  And  we  :«hall  com- 
inaml  and  prtx^uro  that  ju*>tice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  all  persons  withtKil 
exception,  as  the  Lord  and  Father  of  mercies  shall  be  merciful  to  us.  And  we 
shall  bo  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics" 

Here  king  William  interrupted  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  said,  *^If  this 
means  any  sort  of  persecution,  I  will  not  take  the  oath ;"  the  commis- 
sioner rr|)lie(l,  ^'  It  was  not  meant  in  any  such  sense ;"  and  the  voicei 
of  the  king  and  his  consort  again  proceeded  in  unison. 

**An(l  wc  shall  bo  caruful  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and  enemies  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  G(Mi,  that  shall  be  convicted,  by  the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  aforeMiJ 
crinit'x,  out  of  our  lands  and  empire  of  Scotland.  And  wc  faithfully  affirm  tlid 
Lliiii;;'^  ab«>vc  written  by  our  boleinn  oath.' 

"  ruder  our  hands,  April  lil,  1»;S'J.'' 

I'efore  the  signature,  the  earl  of  Arg}ie  explained  to  their  majesties 
tliat  ^'  obstinate  heretics,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  can  otUy  be  denounced 
and  outlawed,  and  their  moveable  goods  consficatcd.^'  And  this  inIe^ 
pretution  appearing  to  im|)ly  ^Mio  persecution^^  in  the  eyes  of  William 
and  his  consort,  the  ceremonial  was  completed,  each  signing  the  deed. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity ;  it  ran  thus :  ^^  1  do  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William  and  queen  3Iaiy* 
So  help  me  GtHl."^ 

When  the  coronation  was  over,  the  people  expected  lo  see  the  kinf 
take  tite  queen  in  grand  state  to  her  houses  of  parliament;  strange  to 
say,  uhiiough  elected  by  them  to  the  regal  diadem  of  England,  her  nft* 
jcsty  never  attained  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  constituents  assembletl 
Yet  it  had  been  usual,  in  former  ages,  for  the  kings  of  England  to  bring 
their  cr)nsorts  with  them  to  parliament  on  grand  occasions,  even  when 


*  From  nijiny  exi»ression8  in  this  oath,  it  ai)pears  doubtful  whether  any  •Iter* 
tioii  h:itl  been  clhvtiMl  ^iiioe  the  prevalent  religion  had  become  presbyteritn  is 
ihe  Uiirth. 

•  rariianientnry  Debates,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
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9ucli  queenfr  claimed  no  higher  royally  than  that  bestowed  by  the  crown- 
niairimonial.  For  instance,  Anne  of  Denmark  meant  to  have  accom- 
panied her  spouse  when  he  intended  to  open  parliament,  on  the  well 
known  fifth  of  November,  to  identify  which  fact,  no  other  document 
need  be  quoted  than  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  where  thanksgiving  is 
duly  recorded  for  her  preservation,  as  well  as  for  that  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment Charles  I.  was  not  deterred  by  the  danger  of  his  mother;  he 
brought  his  bride,  Henrietta,  to  parliament,  and  seated  her  on  the  throne 
by  him.  All  which  was  no  innovation,  but  according  to  the  frequent 
examples  of  their  Plantagenet  ancestors.  Therefore  the  petty  jealousy 
of  the  Orange  king,  which  interposed  betwixt  the  English  senate  and  the 
daughter  of  England,  was  the  more  remarkable. 

There  is  a  curious  Dutch  print,'  representing  what  never  took  plac^-^ 
namely,  a  grand  state- progress  of  William  and  Mary  returning  through 
the  park  to  St.  Jameses  palace,  af\er  opening  their  first  parliament.  The 
queen  is  depicted  in  her  royal  robes,  invested  with  the  crown  and  sceptre, 
similar  regal  emblems  to  those  borne  by  her  husband.  William  and 
Mary  are  drawn  as  seated  in  a  fine  four-posted  car,  the  pillars  ornamented 
and  draped  with  festoons.  The  queen^s  face  is  girlish  and  laughing,  and 
so  broad  withal,  that  no  likeness  is  apparent;  were  it  not  for  being 
seated  by  William,  whose  resemblance  to  his  other  portraits  is  remark- 
able, her  identity  might  be  doubted.  The  royal  procession  is  delineated 
as  passing  towards  St  James's,  near  that  spot  where  the  solitary  cannon 
now  stands.  Although  the  design  comprises  a  curious  and  correct 
drawing  of  old  Whitehall-palace,  yet  the  whole  must  be  deemed  no 
other  than  a  Dutch  figment ;  an  invention  of  an  incident  very  probable 
and  very  proper,  yet  which  never  actually  occurred ;  for  the  fact  may 
be  indisputably  ascertained  by  the  Gazette'  of  that  year,  that  king  William 
never  went  by  land  to  meet  his  parliament  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
but  slipped  there  by  water  privately,  and  went  without  his  queen.  In 
proof  of  this,  a  few  retrospective  passages  are  here  ofilered. 

'^  Five  days  after  the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary,  Feb.  18, 
1688-0,  the  king  entered  his  state-barge  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  was 
rowed  in  a  few  minutes  to  Parliament  Stairs  (Westminster  Palace)  where 
be  was  received  by  the  great  ofiScers  of  state,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
making  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  all  the  way  from  the  water  side  to  the 
Prince's  Lodging;'  he  wore  the  parliamentary  robes, and  the  state-crown 
was  set  upon  his  head.''  Thus  William  HI.  met  his  parliament  for  the 
first  time ;  his  ostensible  purpose  being  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  acri- 
monious and  violent  disputations  in  debates.^  The  king  returned  in  the 
same  quiet  and  closely  guarded  manner  to  Whitehall,  assuredly  without 
the  queen,  or  the  Gazette  must  unavoidably  have  named  her. 

'  Print-room,  British  Museum,  Crowle's  Illustrations  of  London,  ml.  ix. 

*The  Gazette  was  formally  recognised  then  as  an  organ  of  government. 

'The  robiog-room  of  Westminster-palace,  anciently  the  principal  apartment  of 
Uie  English  heirapparent.  The  bodies  of  William,  of  tlie  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cesier,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  of  queen  Anne  successively  laid  ia 
ttate  in  this  very  room,  one  of  the  soenes  of  their  worldly  gloricf. 

«  Gazette  (British  Museum)  uf  February  21,  IGS^O. 


prelerence  ol  simplicity,  and  scorn  of  re 
had  satiated  himself  thus  early  in  his  re 
of  majesty,  and  found  no  permanent  satisi 
however,  had  no  chance  of  coming  to  the 
was  permitted  to  have  any  communicatioi 
by  means  of  deputations,  which  carried 
usual  mode  of  receiving  them,  was,  seate 
fatal  banqueting  room  where  the  last  trag 
less  grandsire,  Charles  I.,  had  been  perfor 
how  sadly  and  solemnly  3[ary  had  been 
to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  butcher 
place — how  she  had  been  taught  to  raise  I 
she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  in  m 
seclude  themselves  with  all  their  childre 
30th  of  January  in  tears  and  supplicatioi 
strange  that  she  could  shake  off  her  early 
such  receptions,  especially,  as  it  has  be> 
observance  of  that  day  of  sad  remembran> 
her  husband. 

King  William  returned  in  the  middle  of 
he  had  been  to  see  the  English  fleet  after 
Bantry  Bay,  in  Ireland.  The  queen  wen 
at  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  house,  at  Ke 
clined  to  purchase.  Their  majesties  lik 
think  the  building  sufficient ;  yet  they  pi 
ham  to  resign  his  rights  to  the  lease  he  h« 
ton-house  for  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  to  be  | 
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ihrv  receired  mesmges  of  welcome  from  the  tin?,  by  lorrl  Comwa11it>, 
from  I  he  queen,  by  sir  Edward  Villierf,  her  master  of  Hor^e.  Lord 
Cvnbnry  broui^ht  compliments  from  prince  George,  and  the  princess 
Anne  sent  colonel  Sands  on  the  same  errand.'  Such  enumeration  gives 
information  regarding  the  persons  who  were  at  the  important  epoch  of 
the  coronation  in  the  mo9t  responsible  offices  about  the  persons  of  the 
royal  sisters  and  their  spouses. 

**The  coldness  that  soon  ensued  between  the  princess  Anne,  and  her 
nster  the  queen,  partly  arose,^^  observes  lady  Marlborough,  ^  from  the 
conriction  that  William  III.  had,  that  the  princess  and  her  hu«band, 
prince  Geon^  of  Denmark,  had  been  of  more  use  than  the}-  were  ever 
like  to  be  again,  and  partly  from  the  different  humoure  of  the  two  sisters. 
Qoeen  Mary  soon  grew  weary  of  anybody  who  would  not  talk  a  great 
6nL  and  the  princess  Anne  was  so  silent  that  she  rarely  spoke  exrppt- 
iBg  to  ask  a  question.*^  Whilst  giving  the  world  these  characteristics 
of  the  royal  sisters,  the  writer  indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  flow  of  self- 
praise,  because  she,  **  by  earnest  representations,  kept  her  mistress  from 
quarrelling  with  the  new  queen.  It  was  impossible  for  anybody  to 
hboar  more  than  I  did,  to  keep  the  two  sisters  in  periect  unison  and 
friendship,  thinking  it  best  for  them  not  to  quarrel  when  their  true  in- 
imst  and  safety  were  jointly  concerned  to  support  the  revolution.^ 
Tliere  were  likewise  other  interests  at  stake ;  for,  if  we  may  believe  the 
onele  of  the  queen  and  princess,  strong  bribes  had  been  promised  to  this 
person  and  her  husband,'  for  the  service  of  inducing  the  princess  Anne 
ic  give  precedence  to  her  brother-in-law  at  his  coronation. 

Great  rewards  and  honours  had  been  distributed,  at  the  coronation, 
mong  all  the  agents  and  promoters  of  the  revolution,  especially  those 
who  held  situations  in  the  households  of  either  Mary  or  Anne.  Lord 
Ghurchill  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  a  rich  income 
vising  from  court-places ;  and  from  this  time  his  wife,  whose  domina* 
tic-  over  the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne  rendered  her  the  ruler  of  her 
fortunes,  and  the  leading  spirit  of  her  history,  will  be  known  by  the 
Dame  of  lady  Marlborough. 

Bot  to  the  infinite  consternation  of  the  princess  Anne  she  discovered, 
lliat  whatsoever  golden  harvests  other  agents  of  the  revolution  had 
reaped,  she  herself,  so  far  from  having  bettered  her  condition,  was  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  certain  and  literal  income  which  had  been  settled 
wi  her  by  her  indulgent  sire.  It  had  been  whispered  to  her  that  king 
Wiiiiafii,  when  examining  the  treasury-lists,  had  said  to  lord  Godolphin, 
*^that  be  was  astonished  to  think  how  it  was  possible  for  the  princess 
Anne  lo  spend  her  revenue  of  thir^  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?"* 
As  Anne  had  been  mal-content  with  her  father  for  not  adding  ten  thou* 

'Gazeae,  May  27,  1689. 

'likewise,  Sheffield  doke  of  Buckingham*!  Narratire  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67.  This  aocomplished  noble  de«errea  belief  because,  like  Clarendon,  he 
W  in  that  revolution  unstained  by  bribe*,  self-interesL  or  treachery. 

'Conduct  of  diich«*t9  of  Marlborough,  p.  J2.  The  amount  wat  really  3'2,fX}0/., 
tlloved  by  James  11^  at  a  foregoing  document  has  shown. 


rovaltv.  CVrtaiiilv  the  kiiiir'*s  condurt  at  his 
courtly  polish,  which  would  render  a  domes 
life  a  very  pleasant  anticipation.  ^^  I  could 
who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  "fill  many 
that  were  done  to  the  princess  in  this  reign 
so  ill-natured,  and  so  little  polished  by  educ 
things,  nor  in  small,  had  he  the  manners  of  i 
stance  of  his  worse  than  vulgar  behaviour  \ 
princess  dined  with  him.  It  was  the  beginni 
weeks  before  the  princess  was  put  to  bed 
There  happened  to  be  just  before  her  a  plate 
had  been  seen  that  year.  The  king,  withou 
Ic'^.st  share  of  them,  drew  the  plate  before  h 
Whether  he  offered  any  to  the  queen  J  can 
done  that  safely  enough,  for  he  knew  she  d 
princess  Anne  confessed  when  she  came  ho 
mind  for  the  peas,  that  she  was  afraid  to  I 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  them."'  Some  rel 
that,  on  account  of  her  earnest  wish  for  gree 
gardens  and  forcing-houses  had  been  searcl 
Anne,  whose  situation  rendered  disappointme 
what  dangerous. 

Assuredly  hospitality  was  not  among  the  r 
when  the  king  dined  at  Si.  Jameses  palace,  m 
with  him  but  the  Marshal  Schomberg,  the  ge 
and  some  Dutch  officers.  Schomberg  was  i 
hand  of  king  William.     If  any  English  noble 
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*  the  meal  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  evidently  deemed  themselves  tlioir 
mquerore.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  had,  as  an  aid-de-camp,  a  young 
ible  cadet,  named  Dillon,  who  had  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Arnold 
Ml  Keppel,  the  handsome  page  and  favourite  of  the  Dutch  king.  These 
»7S  were  usually  present  at  the  royal  dinners:  Dillon  observed  to 
eppel,  ^  that  he  had  been  present  at  several  of  them  before  he  heard 
e  king  utter  one  word  to  any  body;"  and  asked,  ^Does  your  master 
er  speak  ?"  ^^  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  young  favourite,  ^'  he  talks  fast 
ouffh  at  night  over  his  bottle,  when  he  has  none  about  him  but  his 
utch  friends.^'*  His  bottle  was  not  one  that  could  be  produced  before 
e  proud  English  magnates,  who  were  too  apt  to  commit  excess  with 
Ampagne  or  burgimdy,  but  they  scorned  Hollands-gin. 

Lady  Marlborough  sent  for  young  Dillon,  and  questioned  him  on 
bal  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  king's  table.  The  boy  told  the  truth, 
hkh  was  in  all  probability  what  her  spouse  did  not;  he  said,  ^^that 
I  nerer  saw  any  man  treated  with  such  neglect  and  contempt  as  lord 
ariboroogh."  ^  It  is  just  what  he  deserves,"  exclaimed  the  gracious 
dpniate,  who  had  certainly  led  him  into  this  awkward  situation,  ^  he 
loald  have  considered  how  much  better  he  waa  offsome  months  ago !" 
his  speech  marks  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  traced  of  enmity  ex- 
tmaea  by  the  fiivourite  of  the  princess  Anne  towards  the  sovereign  of 
e  revolution.  The  weak  intellect  of  the  princess  followed  the  lead  of 
>r  ruler  as  a  matter  of  course.     From  the  same  source — the  gossiping 

*  the  two  pages,  Keppel  and  Dillon  —  king  William  was  reported  to 
iTe  said,  ^  that  lord  Marlborough  had  the  best  talents  for  war  of  any 
le  in  England,  hut  he  was  a  vile  man,  and  though  he  had  himself  pro- 
«d  by  his  treasons,  he  abhorred  the  traitor." '  William  really  acted 
cording  to  this  idea,  for  he  gave  Marlborough  the  command  of  the 
nglish  troops  sent  to  Holland,  to  fill  the  place  of  Dutch  forces  kept  to 
re  the  English,  and  removed  him  for  some  months,  from  communication 
ith  the  Actions  fermenting  at  court 

Other  causes  of  dissension  had  arisen ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  of  an 
idignified  nature,  and  resembled  more  the  petty  bickerings  of  lodgers 

humble  dwellings,  than  aspirants  for  royal  dignity  in  palaces.  When 
«  changes  took  place  at  the  revolution,  Anne  was,  with  her  favourite, 
fry  vigilant  to  secure  all  that  could  accrue  for  their  personal  convenience. 
hey  had  fixed  their  desires  on  those  splendid  apartments  at  Whitehall, 
hich  had  been  built,  rebuilt,  and  fitted  up  several  times  by  Charles  II., 

>  indulge  the  luxury  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This  grant  king 
William  had  promised  Anne  before  the  arrival  of  her  sister. 

When  queen  Mary  was  settled  at  Whitehall,  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
ho  had  a  great  taste  for  balls,  made  interest  with  queen  Mary  to  be  put 
.  possession  of  them,  declaring  ^  that  these  apartments  were  the  besi 

England  for  dancing."  The  princess  averred  ^  that  she  desired  these 
nrtments  because  of  their  easy  access  and  vicinity  to  those  of  the 
leen,"  and  that  ^  she  was  ready  to  give  up  the  Cockpit  in  exchange  for 

>  Gart«  Papers,  printed  by  Macpberson.  Stuart  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  282.      '  Ibid. 
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agreed  with  her."  Richmond  had  been,  s 
the  seat  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  fact  wli 
in  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Anne.  But  h 
verness  of  the  princess,  had  had  a  lease 
Puissars,  one  of  her  daughters,  had  ohtaini 
to  yield  it  to  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  '. 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  the  arrogant  favour 
dared  fierce  war  against  each  other  in  the 
but  the  matter  ended  by  the  triumph  of 
that  hour,  the  hostility  extended  itself  to  tl 
some  time  their  mutual  heart-burnings  resu 
blance  of  kindness. 

The  unpopular  seclusion  in  which  Willi 
Hampton  Court  was  no  more  to  the  tast 
that  of  the  English  in  general.  Many  indie 
an  extraordinary  relish  for  pleasure,  yet  he 
brought  considerable  mortification  with  the 

In  June,  1680,  several  skirmishes  had  U 
liamite  army  in  Ireland  and  the  troops  of  J 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  queen  and  h 
arrayed  against  the  life  of  her  father,  and 
raised  that  king  James  was   killed,  taken. 

frief.  Just  as  these  agitating  rumours  we 
ing  William  came  for  a  few  days  to  hold  ] 
palace,  and  his  queen  took  that  opportuni 
seeing  a  play.  There  was  but  one  play  wh 
acted  by  James  II.,  and  this  his  dauifhter  im 
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"The  only  lime,"  wrote  her  lord-chamberlain,  NottinehamJ  "  thai  her 
B^jjesij  gave  herself  the  diversion  of  a  play,  has  furnished  the  town 
viih  discourse  for  a  month.  Some  unlucky  expressions  put  her  in  dis- 
order* and  forced  her  to  hold  up  her  fan,  often  look  behind  her,  and  call 
far  her  palatine  (pelerine \  hood,  or  an)nhing  she  could  contrive  to  speak 
tf  to  her  women.  It  so  happened,  that  every  speech  in  that  play  seemed 
to  come  home  to  her,  as  there  was  a  strong  report  about  town  that  her 
faher  James  II.  was  dead  in  Ireland ;  and  whenever  anything  applicable 
VH  said,  every  one  in  the  pit  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoulders, 
nd  directed  their  looks  most  pointedly  at  her.'*  Nor  could  this  be 
vondered  at^ — for  a  daughter  sitting  to  see  a  play  acted,  which  was  too 
free  lor  the  raormli  of  that  age,  at  the  moment  when  news  had  just  ar- 
rived tljat  her  own  &ther  was  dead,  was  indeed  a  sight  to  be  gazed  upon 
Tith  consiermtion.  The  English  public,  notwithstanding  all  that  par- 
tians  may  do  or  say,  always  feel  rightly  in  such  cases,  and  they  took 
cue  that  the  queen  should  be  conscious  of  that  feeling. 

** Twenty  things  were  said,  which  were  wrested  by  the  audience  to 

ber  confusion.     When  it  was  uttered  on  the  stage,  ^'Tis  observed  at 

eourt  who  weeps,  and  who  wears  black,  for  good  king  Sancho^s  death,* 

the  words  were  made  to  come  home  to  her.     Again,  when  the  queen  of 

Anifoa  is  going  in  procession,  it  is  said,  ^  She  usurps  the  throne,  keeps 

the  old  king  in  prison,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  praying  for  a  blessing 

00  her  army.*  Another  speech  occurred,  *•  Can  I  seem  pleased  to  see  my 

raral  master  murdered,  his  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  his  throne  ? 

What  right  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force  ?*    The  observations  then 

Mde,  fnmbhed  the  town  with  talk,  till  something  else  happened,  which 

give  as  much  occasion  of  discourse.**    The  historical  scene  above  nar^ 

iited«  which  really  may  be  cited  as  part  of  a  drama  performed  by  the 

ipectators  of  a  comedy,  receives  no  little  corroboration  by  a  manuscript 

eofry  at  the  iord-chamberlain*s  office,  noting  that,  just  at  this  period, 

Mni  Betterton  received  a  donation  from  Mary  II.  for  performing  in  the 

Spanish  Friar,  by  the  queen^s  command. 

Another  play  was  ordered  by  the  queen,  to  which  she  came  not  Most 
likdy  king  William  himself  had  commanded  the  queen*s  absence,  since 
•he  had  so  far  forgotten  her  political  position,  as  to  order  the  cavalier 
CQoiedy  of  The  Committee ;  and  he  or  his  ministeis  foresaw  some  mor- 
tiftring' manifestation  of  popular  feeling  during  its  representation.  In  fact, 
sach  was  the  case,  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Lamberty,  the  secretary  of 
his  prime  minister,  Bentinck.  This  writer  says,  that  when  the  round- 
heMb  tender  the  oath  to  the  commonwealth  to  the  loyal  colonels.  Blunt 
ad  Careless,  those  cavaliers  reply,  ^  Why  should  we  take  it  when  the 
U^  will  be  restored  in  a  few  days  ?*"  When  the  passage  occurred,  the 
pit  raae  simnltaneonsly,  and  gave  tliree  rounds  of  applause.  The  popular 
dlnnon  pointed  at  the  oath  just  tendered,  at  the  coronation  of  William 
ladMary. 

'  AolOKrapb  letter,  written  by  r>aniel  Finch  lord  Xottinghfim,  dated  June.  iri89; 
pvn  hj  Dr.  Percy  to  nr  John  Dalrymple ;  see  his  Appendix,  p.  78.    It  is  liko- 
printed  tiy  Dr.  Biivh. 


■r  of  llie  rpvpls,  from  the  lime  of  those  tnemnr^le  perfonn 

ind  distressed  man, — liis  duty  leading  liitn  to 

Iword  on  the  stage,  and  to  eKHCiiine  in  all  possible  Iighls  the 

erse  public  ehoulJ  draw  therefrom   any  allusion  to 

ti  the  plays  permitted  lo  be  peiforiDed.     Shalt cspfvc 

J  with   peculiar  suspidon,  for  the  inquisition   extended  nol 

I  plays,  but  lo  [hose  stamped  with  the  admiraliun  of  several 

1  King  Lear  was  condemned  root  and  branch.— no  one  could 

•ireiimsiunce;  but,  alas !  the  master  of  ihe  reveU  (lew 

e  Third,  when  it  was  afterwards  revived  at  a  great  ti- 

icked  off  unmercifully  a  whole  act.     The  players  lamfnitj 

d  begged  "  that  a  few  speeches  of  Shakespeare  niighi  br  re- 

lake  the  remaining  fouracts  intelligible."  ''Pi^l 

■(t  the  director  of  the  diversions  of  royally.     At  last  the  dis- 

Iger  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  wherefore  the  play  of  Richard 

le,"  replied  the  greal 

jQlh  of  Henry  VI.  will  remind  the  people  of  king  Jamea  lU 

anecdotes,  and  from  others  illuslrative  of  queen  MMy*! 

the  epoch  of  her  accession,  it  becomes  evidenl 

D  frequent  the  national  theatres  with  the  {m- 

icle,  Charles,  and  that  king  William  chose  that  she  vhopiif 

the  palace-l  heal  res,'  or  to  ihe  basvel-Iable. 

'continues  lord  Nottingham,  "^  being  disappointed  of 

amused  herself  with  olher  diversions.     She  dined  »l 
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These  tours  through  the  curiosity  shops,  then  called  Indian  houses, 
were  rather  more  respectable  than  the  next  freak  queen  Mary  thought  tii 
to  indulge  in.  The  queen  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Wise,  a  famous  fortune- 
teller, had  prophesied  that  king  James  II.  should  be  restored,  and  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  lose  his  head.'  ^^  The  last,''  adds  lord  Not- 
tingham, in  comment,  '^  I  suppose  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
first.'^  Her  majesty  went  in  person  to  the  fortune-teller,  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say  regarding  her  future  destiny — probably,  to  know  if  report 
had  spoken  truly,  and  whether  she  might  reckon  her  hapless  sire  among 
the  dead.  Queen  Mary  took  this  disreputable  step  without  obtaining  the 
gratification  of  her  profane  curiosity.  The  witch-woman  was  a  perverse 
Jacobite,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  tenour  of  her  prophesies,  and 
positively  refused  to  read  futurity  for  her  majesty.'  King  William  was 
completely  incensed  at  these  proceedings ;  his  reprimand  was  not  only 
severe,  but  public.  Whether  the  visit  to  the  fortune-teller  ever  came  to 
his  ears  is  doubtful ;  but  his  wrath  was  particularly  excited  by  the  oinner 
at  Mrs.  Graden's.  In  teims  not  to  be  repeated  here,  ^but  which  proved 
that  his  majesty,  although  a  Dutchman,  was  a  proficient  in  the  English 
vulgar  tongue,)  he  observed  to  the  queen,  that  he  heard  ^^  she  had  dined 
at  a  house  of  ill-rt'puie^'*  and  added,  with  some  little  humour,  that  ^  the 
next  time  she  went  to  such  a  place,  he  thought  it  was  only  proper  that 
he  should  be  of  the  party."  The  queen  replied,  in  excuse,  ^  that  the 
late  queen,  (Mary  Beatrice,)  had  done  the  same."  The  king  growled 
the  retort,  ^  whether  she  meant  to  make  her  an  example  V?  ^  IVfore  was 
said,"  concludes  lord  Nottingham,  ^^  than  ever  was  heard  before ;  but  it 
was  borne  like  a  good  wife,  who  leaves  all  to  the  direction  of  the  king, 
who  amuses  herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  miles  every  day,  with 
looking  after  her  buildings,  making  of  fringe,  and  such  like  innocent 
things."  The  queen's  curiosity  was  by  no  means  restrained  by  her 
husband's  reproof,  rude  as  it  was ;  for  she  afterwards  went  to  visit  a 
place  of  entertainment  on  the  Thames,  called  the  Folly,  accompanied  by 
some  of  her  suite ;  according  to  the  description  of  a  very  coarse  delinea- 
tor of  London,  her  contemporary,  this  floating  ark  of  low  dissipation 
well  deserved  its  name,  or  even  a  worse  one.' 

^The  censures  of  the  town,"  wrote  lord-chamberlain  Nottingham, 
^  were  loud  on  the  queen's  utter  absence  of  feeling  in  regard  to  her 
lather."  Her  conduct  provoked  a  fierce  satire,  which  was  handed  about 
in  manuscript  among  the  coflee-houses,  where  Dryden  and  the  literati 
of  the  day>  and  the  wits  of  the  court,  did  congregate.  In  lines  of  great 
originality,  portraits  were  drawn  of  queen  Mary  and  the  princess  Anne, 
as  die  elder  and  the  younger  TuUia : — 

**  In  time  when  princes  cancelled  nature's  law, 
In  *  Declarations' *  which  themselves  did  draw; 
When  children  used  their  parents  to  disown, 
And  gnawed  their  way  like  vipers  to  a  crown. 

'  Lord  Nottinf^ham's  letter,  as  above.  *  Ibid. 

•  Ward's  Picture  of  London. 

*The  declaration  is  here  alluded  to.  dissemmated  by  the  prince  of  Orange  af 
his  landing.     Li  it,  he  abjured  all  intention  of  aiiTun)^  ai  vhe  cxo^nti. 


Yet  wlipn  she  drnnk  C(X>1  tea  in  HI 
The  sobbing  dame  was  maudlin  ii 

Queen  .Mary  and  her  partisans  attributed 
indeeH,  the  structure  of  the  verse  resemblec 
courtier,  of  the  name  of  Mainwaring,  is  no^ 
author ;  but  this  person  was  a  great  flatterc 
Marlborough ;  he  would  never  have  been 
attacked  her  with  such  uncompromising  ear 
dame  \»  drawn,  describing  her  with  the  aii 
all  of  which  she  seems  to  be  turning  up  he 
indeed,  this  odious  expression  is  the  only  : 
her  husband,  his  treachery  to  his  master  is  i 
and  then  the  author  adds : — 

**  His  haughty  female  who  as  folks  d 
Did  always  toss  proud  nostrils  to  tl 
Was  to  the  younger  Tuliia'  govern 
And  did  attend  her,  when  in  borro 
She  fled  by  ni^ht  from  Tullius  in  c 
A  daughter  vho  by  lettert  brought  ki 
And  used  all  arts  her  father  to  dep 
A  father  always  generously  bent, 
So  kind  tliat  he  her  wishes  would 

The  author  of  this  severe  satire  must  hav' 
with  the  interior  history  of  the  royal  family, 
written  by  Anne  at  the  same  time  with  that 
her  table,  slept  in  the  obscurity  of  William  I 
ton,  till  George  III.  opened  it  to  Sir  John  '. 
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tiTe  by  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  Stuart.  He  a^ted  great  zeal  for 
her  interest,  and  undertook,  with  the  gayest  air  in  the  world,  to  inducu 
lord  Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieutenant,  (who  had  married  his  brother^s 
widow,  Frances  Jennings,)  to  give  up  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  king 
William.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  lately  been  lord-lieutenant  there, 
and  was  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  partisan,  alarmed  at  the  peril  of  the 
protestant  community,  overcame  his  abhorrence  for  William  sufficiently 
to  ofier  his  assistance  in  obtaining  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  without 
bloodshed.  The  newly  elected  sovereigns  treated  the  only  honest  states- 
man who  came  in  contact  with  them  with  contumely,  being  enraged  that 
the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  his  royal  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from 
taking  another  to  his  niece  on  the  throne,  or  to  her  husband.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  gay  deceiver,  Hamilton,  (although,  if  he  had  a  religion,  he 
was  of  the  church  of  Rome,)  was  preferred,  and  off  he  went  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  confer  with  Tyrconnel.  The  way  in  which  he  performed 
his  mission  was,  by  persuading  Tyrconnel  to  hold  out  the  kingdom  for 
James  II.  When  the  news  came  of  the  part  acted  by  Hamilton,  the  heir 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  had  advised  the  measure,  drowned  himself  at  London-bridge,  and 
the  court  remained  in  consternation.  Suicide  had  become  hideously 
prevalent  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

While  queen  Mary  was  in  London,  endeavouring  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  gayety  which  had  for  ever  departed  from  Whitehall,  her  sister  remained 
at  Hampton-Court,  where  she  awaited  her  accouchement.  Whenever 
the  princess  Anne  went  abroad,  her  extraordinary  figure  excited  astonish- 
ment. Evelyn  seemed  to  behold  her  with  no  little  consternation,  and 
thus  described  her  in  June,  1689  >->^The  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  is 
so  monstrously  swollen  that  it  is  doubted  that  her  state  may  prove  only 
a  violent  tympany,  so  that  the  unhappy  family  of  the  Stuarts  seems  to 
be  extinguishing.  Then,  what  government  is  likely  to  be  set  up  is  un- 
known ;  whether  regal  or  by  election,  the  republicans  and  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  England  looking  that  way.^' 

Althoagh  the  whole  hopes  of  the  country  were  fixed  on  the  expected 
oftpring  of  Anne,  and  she  was  thus  rendered  in  some  degree  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  either  of  the  sovereigns,  her  pecuniary  anxieties 
continued ;  and  if  the  narrative  of  her  favourite  may  be  credited,  she  did 
not  receive  a  single  payment  of  money  throughout  the  year  1 689,  or 
nther,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  her  father  from  England. 

The  queen  took  up  her  residence  at  Hampton-Court  permanently,  for 
the  summer,  in  the  commencement  of  July.  The  manner  of  life  led 
there  by  her  and  her  spouse  is  dimly  remembered  by  tradition.  When 
the  king  used  to  walk  with  her  across  the  halls  and  courts  of  that  an- 
tique palace,  he  never  gave  the  queen  his  arm,  but  hung  on  hers,  and 
the  difference  of  their  size  and  stature  almost  provoked  risibility.  The 
kiog  every  day  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  leaner  beneath  the  pressure 
of  the  cares  which  his  three  crowns  had  brought  him ;  while  Mary, 
luxuriating  in  her  native  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  her  English  palaces, 
seemed  to  increase  in  bulk  every  hour.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise, but  did  not  try  abstinence  as  a  means  of  reduciii^  YkAt  vavi^vci^i  >'^ 
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useil  10  promenade,  at  a  greal  pace,  up  and  down  the  I«i( 
uriiler  ihe  wall  of  Hampton-Court,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
m^ijesly  wan  attended  by  her  Dutch  maida   of  honnur. « 
»  naturalized  ill  Holland,  the  common  people  who  gu»d 
en  garb  and  mien  named  this  promenade  "  Frow"  walk :  il 
V  shadiiwnl  iviih  enormous  elms  and  chesnuts,  the  fmp 
ibohiriiiiT  Thames,  to  which  il  slam.",  occaaionallv  choosing 
emi^elves  there ;  and  the  name  of  FroM--walk  is  now  1mi  id 
walk. 

res  of  the  Dutch  monarch  were  not  of  a  sociable  kind;  be 
the  Eni,'hHh  nor  English  manners,  but  preftrred  Duich 
ies,  wiih  closed  doors,  guarded    from  all  approaeli  br 
ra,  wilh   pipes  in  their  months,  and  partisans  grasped  in 
Thr  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  William  and  Mary  is  oalf 
qniba  ami  lampoons;  among  these  manuscripts,  detestabk 
construction  and  metre,  some  lost  iraiia  are  fouad. 

"H.MPTOB  CocBT  Lit.,'  in   1669. 
Mnn  unrl  uif?  Bio  oil  one,  in  llc^h  and  in  bone, 

¥iom  hence  you  may  gueaa  whai  ihey  mran, 
Tlie  fiuofn  drink*  otiocolal,  to  make  Ihe  king  &[, 

The  king  hunu  lo  make  the  qoeeo  leui. 

Mr.  Denn  soj-,  grace,  wi.h  a  reverB..d  ftca. 
'  Mnke  looin  1'  cries  Sir  Thomas  Duppa.'. 
nien  Bt'niinch  <ip-(ocki  his  king  in  a  boi, 
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loot  is  a  circular  medallion,  radiated  and  enclosed  in  the  ribbon  of  the 
garter,  containing  also,  under  a  fair  crystal,  queen  Mary's  hair,  which  is 
of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  fine  and  silky  texture.  At 
the  back  of  the  picture,  queen  Mary  has  inscribed,  on  a  slip  of  vellum 
with  her  own  hand — ^^My  haire,  cut  off  March  ye  5th,  1688."  Under 
the  royal  autograph  is  written,  ^^  Queen  Mary's  hair  and  writing." 

The  princess  Anne  was,  at  this  time,  living  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  at  Hampton-Court  Here  she  was 
treated,  it  is  true,  as  princess,  but  was  forced  to  owe  to  them  the  supply 
of  the  very  bread  she  ate  at  their  table.  Her  retirement  from  Whitehall 
to  Hampton-Court,  for  her  accouchement,  must  have  taken  place  in  Jane 
1689,  as  the  following  historical  events  are  recorded  by  the  Gazette  of 
that  month : — 

^Hampton-Court,  June  30th. — On  the  28th  instant,  the  baron  de 
Leyenberg,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  had  a  public 
audience  of  the  king,  and  on  the  dOth,  of  the  queen,  to  notify  the  death 
of  the  queen  Christina.  He  had  afterwards  audience,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, of  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark, 
being  conducted  by  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

The  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  death  was  thus  formally  announced  at 
the  British  court,  was  the  eccentric  Christina,  who  had  long  abdicated 
her  throne,  and  lived  as  a  Roman-catholic,  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope  at  Rome.    The  Gazette  announced — 

^  July  24th. — This  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son  at  Hamp- 
ton-Coaru  Queen  Mary  was  present  the  whole  time,  about  three  hours ; 
and  the  king,  with  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  about  the  court,  came 
into  her  royal  highness's  bed-chamber  before  she  was  delivered.  Her 
royal  highness  and  the  young  prince  are  very  well,  to  the  great  satis- 
fiution  of  their  majesties  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  court,  as  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

The  queen  and  the  whole  of  the  party  who  had  effected  the  revolu* 
tion,  were,  in  fact,  unfeignedly  rejoiced  at  this  event  The  existence  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  who  would  be  assuredly  educated  in  protestant 
principles,  was  likely  to  be  the  best  security  against  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman-catholic  line  of  Stuart.  The  infant  was  baptized  William, 
in  Hampton-Court  chapel.  The  king  and  queen  stood  sponsors ;  they 
proclaimed  him  duke  of  Gloucester  the  same  day,  and  were  generally 
understoo<I  to  regard  him  as  their  adopted  son.  He  was  not  created 
duke  of  Gloucester,  because  his  mother  considered  that  title  as  dread- 
fully unlucky.'  The  king  of  Denmark  was  the  other  godfather,  repre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Dorset 

The  queen  paid  great  attention  to  her  sister  during  a  long  period  of 
weakness  and  ill-health.  Her  majesty  was,  however,  deeply  incensed 
to  find,  before  the  princess  was  wholly  recovered,  that  she  was  secretly 
making  interest,  by  the  agency  of  lady  Marlborough,  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  move  that  an  independence  might  be 
fettled  on  her  according  to  promise. 

'Hooper  MSS. 
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!um  of  i'm  hundred  ihoassnd  pounds  had  been  Toted 
,  as  ihe  civil  list  of  William  and  Marj-,  and  ii  was  i 
the  princess  Anne  was  to  be  provided  for  oul  of  iL 
liiiary.  llial  either  the  king  or  the  queen  could  expect 
>iild  fnrego  her  undefined  share  of  Ihis  provision ;  t 
town  that  she  could  not  dispense  with  her  income ; 
erived  all  her  funds  from  their  caprice,  incessant  qoai 
1  ihe  inevitable  result.  William's  nature  was  hanh 
averv  person  related  to  him ;  he  was  never  easy  will 
1  day  lo  (lay  dependent  upon  him.' 
who  had  no  feelings,  but  as  they  were  reflected  from 
Ihii.^hand,  was  uiterly  exasperated  when  she  found  th: 
llinir  the  revenue  for  her  aialer  was  pending  in  the  Housi 
~'  e  deemeJ  her  Bister  deceitful  and  ungraiefal  in  a  remi 
o  carry  on  this  measure  in  an  underhand  manner,  at 
when  she  was  cherishing  her  as  her  guest,  and  besio» 
on  her  and  her  infant.'  One  night  the  queen  took 
elv  to  task  for  this  otTcnce,  and  began  by  asking 
c  meaning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  ofCommoa 
"  thai  she  heard  her  friends  there  wished  to  move  that 
liilement."  The  queen  replied  hastily,  with  a  moat  id 
■rienila?    Pray,  w  hot  friends  have  you  but  the  kiog 
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to  the  pining  and  sickly  heir  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  that  evening  ex- 
pected to  breathe  ais  last  The  young  quakeress  complied ;  the  infan- 
duke  imbibed  nourishment  eagerly  from  her,  and  from  that  hour  his 
mcAher  felt  hopes  of  rearing  him.^  The  Quakeress,  it  is  said,  was  of  a 
very  haughty  temper,  and  endeavoured  to  rule  the  whole  of  the  prin- 


'8 


household. 


The  residence  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  at  Hampton- 
Court,  close  to  that  of  the  king  and  queen,  began  to  be  excessively  irk 
some  to  them,  and,  before  the  autumn  was  past,  the  princess  sought  foi 
a  place  near  London,  the  air  of  which  was  unexceptionable,  for  her  deli« 
oate  child.  Lord  Craven  lent  his  fine  house  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits' 
for  the  prince's  nursery  ;  there  he  remained  twelve  months.  Every  day 
h%  went  out  in  a  miniature  carriage,  presented  to  him  by  the  duchess  of 
Onnoad,  nor  was  the  severest  cold  su&red  to  detain  him  from  the  air. 
The  horses,  which  were  about  the  size  of  good-sized  maatiA,  were 
gvided  by  Dick  Drury,  the  prince  of  Denmark's  coachman. 

King  William  went  from  Hampton-Court  to  Newmarket  Oct.  7},  in  one 
day ;  ^is  was  considered  surprising  expedition.  He  passed  whole  days 
00  the  race-ground,  or  in  hunting ;  in  the  evenings  he  gambled.  He 
loet  four  thousand  guineas,  at  basset,  at  one  sitting.'  The  next  morning, 
being  in  a  great  state  of  exasperation,  he  gave  a  gentleman  a  stroke  with 
his  horsewhip,  for  riding  before  him  on  the  race-ground.  The  English 
were  not  used  to  such  manners ;  the  proceeding  was  satirized  by  a  bon- 
Oiol  declaring  ^  that  it  was  the  only  blow  he  had  struck  for  8uprenuu;y 
io  his  kingdoms.''  His  majesty  thought  fit,  in  his  homeward  progress, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  There  he  was  received  and  harangued  by 
the  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  the  same  Dr.  Covei  whose  letter  con- 
eerning  the  ill-treatment  of  queen  Mary  has  already  been  quoted. 
While  the  king  was  absent.  Lord  Halifax  represented  to  the  queen,  ^  how 
very  iocooveoient  it  was  for  the  council  to  travel  to  Hampton-Court  to 
meet  the  king  there,  and  represented  that  a  palace  at  Kensington  would 
be  a  great  convenience."^ 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  most  of  her  household 
were  Dutch ;  a  few  of  the  higher  offices  were,  perhaps,  given  to  Eiig- 
lifh.  Her  majesty's  chamberlain  was  lord  Wiltshire;  her  vice-cham- 
berlain, ^  Jack  Howe,"  (familiarly  so  called ;)  her  equerry,  Sir  Edward 
Villiers ;  her  first  lady,  and  mistress  of  her  robes,  the  countess  of 
Derby  ;  her  ladies  of  honour,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Mrs.  Forster ;  these 

'  Momoirs  of  William  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Lewis  Jenkins,  Tracts, 
British  Museum. 

*  The  memory  of  the  residence  of  the  old  heroic  eiirl  of  Craven,  (who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,)  is  preserved 
in  the  name  of  Craven  Hill,  Bayrtwater.  The  beauties  of  this  spot  are  now 
marred  by  dense  rows  of  brick  houses.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
last  century ;  itt  site  may  be  guessed  by  a  fine  row  of  old  elms  near  Mrs.  Lou- 
don *s  house,  Portchester  Terrace. 

'  Lamberty.  He  was  probably  present,  being  in  the  serrice  of  Bentinck,  eait 
of  Portland. 

^  Lamberty. 
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"The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Diily  let  out  at  night  to  steal  for  fees." 

Gay,  in  his  well-known  drama,  called  the  ^  Beggar's  Opera,"  instead 
of  giving  an  exaggerated  picture  of  prisons  in  his  day,  showed  a  mere 
hint  shadow  of  what  they  actually  were,  since  the  era  of  Henry  VlJi. 

The  foregoing  stream  of  occurrences  but  brings  us  down  to  the 
Christmas  of  1680-90;  an  epoch  equally  marked  with  infinite  anxieties 
to  the  protestant  branch  of  the  royal  family  reigning  in  England,  and  to 
their  exilerl  father  reigning  in  Ireland.  The  saying  went  throughout  the 
British  realm,  that  if  king  James  would  give  some  proper  pledge  for  the 
security  of  the  established  religion,  he  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
government  a  single  day.  In  truth,  every  description  of  plunderer,  high 
and  low,  had  seized  on  the  finances  with  such  vigorous  activity,  that  in 
one  twelvemonth  only,  the  revenue,  which  James  II.  had  left  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  debt,  was  minus  by  three  millions.'  What  was 
worse,  the  English  navy,  lefl  by  their  sailor-king  the  ruler  of  the  seas, 
hnd  sustained  a  scandalous  defeat  at  Bantry  Bay,  not  for  lack  of  skill 
or  bravery,  but  because  the  infamous  peculators,  who  had  been  kept  at 
bay  by  king  James,  now  embezzled  all  the  funds  provided  for  food  and 
ammunition.  The  merchant-marine,  which  had  been  sedulously  che- 
rished by  James,  and  carefully  guarded  in  their  voyages  to  his  colonies 
and  foreign  factories,  by  eflicient  convoys,  had  been  so  fearfully  plun- 
dered by  pirates  and  privateers,  since  his  deposition,  that  we  care  not  to 
write  down  the  enormous  calculation.  Dismal  petitions  were  sent  by 
the  merchants,  when  the  parliament  of  1689-90  met,  complaining  of  the 
cruel  extortion  of  convoy-money,  especially  forbidden  by  king  James. 
The  most  guilty  of  the  naval  commanders,  was  captain  Churchill,  the 
brother  of  lord  Churchill,  who  had  been  the  first  to  desert  king  James, 
and  had  made  his  market  that  same  year  of  convoy-money  to  such  an 
enormous  amount,  that,  on  proof,  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  him 
from  his  seat  as  a  member,  with  infamy,  and  he  was  afterwards  broken, 
and  deprived  of  his  ship.'  Queen  Mary  exerted  herself  strenuously  to 
prevent  this  act  of  justice,  and  we  shall  see  her  use  her  sovereign  power 
to  restore  him ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  his  punishment  that 
aggravated  the  enmity  bomb  to  her  by  the  Marlboroughs. 

The  vrar  was  carried  on  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  spirit  of  peculation ; 
the  soldiers  sent  to  oppose  king  James,  perished  with  disease,  because 
the  contractors  supplied  them  with  rotten  food,  and  damaged  clothing. 
The  duke  of  Schomberg  wrote  piteous  despatches  from  Ireland,  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  Englishmen  in  ofiice,  especially  if  they  were  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  withhold  a  smile  at 
the  naive  pathos  of  some  of  the  old  veteran^s  complainings,  or  at  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  peculations  of  the  notorious  general  Kirke,  and 
the  patriotic  Mr.  Harbord,  declaring,  ^'  that  each  knew  the  robberies  of 
the  other  so  well,  they  dared  not  audit  any  accounts.^'  Harbord  could 
not  check  Kirke's  audacious  robberies,  he  himself  being  paid  every 
week  for  a  regiment  he  had  afiected  to  raise ;  ^  and,"  wrote  Schomberg 

*  See  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  ■  lUvl* 
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..  "  1  tlo  assure  your  majesty  that  the  existence  nT  ttiii  fint     | 
iiiled  lo  iis  Blandard,  which  leans  in  a  comer  of  his  dteM- 
ihai  ia  all  thai  he  can  show  of  ii."     Alnioai  eser\-  annjr 
(liew  pay  for  a  fictiiiou9  regiment;  some  who  hail  nft- 
xiiins  til  pension,  appointed  the  regular  officers ;  but  ollicn, 
(Iar<l.  like  Mr.  Harhonl.     '^  Never,"  groaned   poor  SchoiD- 
aiin^  these  enormities,  -'  never  did  I  see  a  nation  so  v  lUin; 
Ydhani  III.  writhed  under  the  consciousness  itial  this  cor- 
sapping   the  foundations  of  his  throne.     One  day  he  wm 
seirouhJeswiih  his  minister  and  conSdani  Beiitiack,  whom 
created  earl  of  Ponland ;  they  ohserved,  with   consteroi- 

osition  of  king  James.     Pordand  asked  his  royal  friend, 
)dieved  that  there  was  one  honest  man   in   the  whole  of 
"     '-Yes,  Iheie  are  many,"  replied  king  William  with  i 
re  aa  many  men  of  high  honour  in  this  country  ad  in  sny 
more ;   but,  roy  lord  Portland,  they  are  not  my  friends."' 
ciion   did   not  prevent  king  William  from  disgracing  him- 
itonft!>e  he  afforded  lo  the  noxious  wretch,  Tilus  Oaiea. 
It  reversed  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  per- 
dlinrn  uud   Mary  not  only  pensioned  him  with  £400  pet 
hill  was  far  worse,  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds  wiili  iwo 
1  the  cliurch  of  England.''     Titus  likewise  wrote  a  mod 
B^'aini'l  James  11.,  and  was  impudent  enough  to  present  it 
T  the  king  and  queen!    Evelyn  mentions  with  disgost.  tial 
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ftdoipu<d  Horn   irhncro:  b-wr**   iiH-«unr   xih   ni'»:?i^    t  ■     is— >  .Sj   c    •  • 


mtde  itj*  mfan*  o^  iitfiri*  ir    iir  ti*  t  u,ii..  nun  a   it*  w-^l-i    is-    *  -*' 

were  tuDoririr      O:  rnurw-  iiif  nrjnrsv  win  to   i    i-  •  -r    n    ■:  -^^ 

pujked  much   of  b«r  iiixj*   n    Hit   iin-wr^  rr  imt  ii-r       ^'  ;»-:»-    -^  ?'♦• 

qoera  hcmrd  ihai  tiw  wrtfr  in*  iT«?»t.  bik  irmirr*  i'  -iii—  i:»*  «—  •n.  "J*" 

voold  send  bh  mquirr  nr  t  ntff^vcf   ii    ii^  nmui  it^r.t^v-^—'  i  ••■?r!:i»i- 

Dxnt.'^  B§  ji  «■»  califC^  I!  ;!it  imnMp'nr^  n    iih  la"      T  it-  —   -:•— ^ 

lued  lo  be  debresrc  tn"  "Mj*  jru^tti  ♦  :i{ii::hi  ii  Urma,  i^ttb^  h   ::-  r   •  ■•^"- 

•rioa*  in&Di.B»  t»e  \u:  :«  ruf  rLr^*?-'*  tJif»  .    kii..  iwr.   v*-  "  •»■'.*  ti»-^- 

leajtr  would  drpa*'-  wr.iifti :  uiLiTii:  ".ii*  ♦Jurii*^?^  imsr-  #•    i*-  -^r-tr^^^ 

Anne*  liihour^.  Ptif  «:  t^  i>*^  ::.ii-     S:ini*''.inHft.  :;:i— *:    .»:u-'   — '        •'' 

Mp^jew  i»;ij«  «•  biuifi.  :r  XTifr  ;:«"«-fc.  ni   wi.iri   w-t-  ■  :;-:•:!,  ,-  :.i- 

Gufiie  wiib  fiTcn:  w  11*^11x5 ,  :iu:  **'*r»  mi^fiiiitq    «ii  v  i    »     ;■»-    i-"..- 

Gjoocesm"  wb*  EncmDt*:  w.;:.  «*'irxi*  «;iri<h  ixii:i'"^:iii»'ii'-  •    :.»•  iii   1  -■■ 

EariT  ZD  ihit  f^vutz  :r  jf'H  .  i.i!ir  '*"L^ain  !:.iiiJiif'«*-i  ;:r»  :■:.••■:*«—  "' 
Inrd  NotiisftAixi't  i*n$s^'  1*'  K«!tI^'lIl^'•^A.  ijitimt..  un:  ifivnir'-:  <  ->'... 1: 
ibere  a  paibce  wfijri  w  :»u»:  :•*  rm  tMueni.^  c.iiJiirii 'u-  i.  _-':i- 'i  !'»• 
coonciis  aad  vrt  pd:  cr  ;ri*  t»tim  :»:'  i:#  nxjuLj  ii;iu'r-;.:»*fr»-  v  -..i-.  >'.*^ 
lonrated  h»  rai»iirn;ii'imiL  ;:i.'i'.;Ms«!  */  ftfCtiim  i*  ut-M"  T'ti*  i»'  '• 
XoUiDffhaxa'f  £rr*uoc  a:  kKi*i.iir»:iL  ^ruHfrne:  yf  tm  »  ■v*.'ii'*-i'^»  4f-r»-». 
briD£  ihe  aofit  bnneet  i!i*  rr-w.*^::  r:iiiR-*rin:rT-  wi:  L*'!»?-ii»i'.»T^.'.»»i. 
lad  ibe  wfacJe  demoTit  it.  kiiir  '*^*-u»a"*  cirruwiid  ii»'»»-  ••;.-• ?r'j-:  1. 
Hvde  Paik  Then  camt  u;  i:«  tiH^  r^aii  wak^'  wi.i*::  ir.«v  '»ai'"ii»rf  i*  m 
Birfvaier  u>  KeoBiuriii:.  fXWTiLJur  it  "*''»in  o*  :!»»  imiii'  ^  •.  v  lu 
pirel-pii  €WfTipi«3  ibe  r^«uiic  :«;»•«.  ;tif  iiurj.  y^  ;ii*  yiiiti*.*  mu  tiit 
BiTsmaierraad.^  aSflnrhrdf  ezacuiiwfc  :*t  aufsn.  Aunt..  A  H.-mrn  t:v«-iiiH 
of  tren  and  a  formal  car-wc^-oriif'  jec  asriiw  ur  w-l  ;:  lA  i.^ma  .^.  c 
igbwku  palace :  liie  itoidc  iirwd  UfC  mr.  ;tieL  ixm;.  iMraui^  ;m  ;vn»ni: 
ieatoreF  of  the  secBr  mre  «wminiLrT  diftfrtnn. 

The  king  viabed  ibc-  birilcliur^  ti»  piauufic  bb  £.?ii«niri'n  i'  *-'t  fi:ijf(Ti«rt 
^|aiim  he  retained  frcim  Ltf  I'vl  nannwuciu  b»  ii»  nMmir.  ;-  ;bi.*  iii*- 
field  afainai  hit  nock  i&  itie  fSHouxir  a^iru^.  Atiiuur  -xi*  iiir:«-i-ujii  t*^  >- 
ea&oBa  depaicd  10  ibe  qiMsxi't  muoiraiieiii.  tiit  Bu:i(riiii^u>.:i'.»  •/  hm: 
CRCtioD  of  KcDUVEVW  paiaoe  vat  bch  uk  jchk  u  ii*'  •f^.niiiiaM^  w 
win  be  preaeniiT  ibowD  br  hvs  Ifnffn. 

b  vas  in  thii  FpM  thai  qoeei  Marj  diF;din-«i  luit:  ••r'..-ii'r-:irjisi  immk 
ia  gardeniag*  vhich.  twe&:T  jef^  uherm-arQ^  nnf  iiii-:i;'i.;:;t  '^ivciMN^tft 
fajr  Afkliaoo  and  Siaek  a  -T:ie  f^uctaiar*     J^xwi-.TiKmii'^ui.   ;i^|, 

'Cooda"*^  br  the  dncbn»  ctf*  MatI'^-ttiucl  ^  ; 

'KenHnriCD.  •»  tbe  ntLTi*-  .tj-jw.  imt  i.  ■•Ptrt  -j***:    t  '.*'Ti,»'..ti'  -i'   .; ^^ 

ftMBibe  SsxOB  «■-     li  wTtf  tSie  xiurw^  v*^iii-t  a'  -j.t  ^u't'T    v. ..,,,  . 

•m  tiCbekea- in  ibe  Te-iTT:  'jf  H*-Lrr  Tl^l  ■  1;  uu'    'j**^!  v'*--'*'-  »   ••'■■-     ''m. 
Me  e(Mrt:er  to  incniiM-  unl..  f-.n   trit  H«*e«!»;t  r   uh.    ii,.-j..  ■.;..■   t.^ 

•wn^tnL  Diaiel  FixkL  nri  of  Xctn^up nan. 

'Knigbt'i  -I^adoD."  •  lut 
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]ively  satire,  the  vegetable  whimsies  in  which  her  majesty^s  Dutch  pre- 
dilections delighted,  continued  prevalent  for  a  century.  Let  the  readei 
give  a  glance  at  the  black  groups  of  yews  and  hollies  which  rear  their 
odd  outlines  over  the  private  garden  wall  at  Kensington  Palace,  near 
the  chapel :  those  queer  contorted  trees  were  once  the  cherished  orna- 
ments of  queen  Mary's  private  garden ;  they  were  then  and  there  clipped 
into  the  forms  of  lions  and  unicorns,  ducks  and  drakes,  corks  and  henii 
dragons,  tigers  and  basilisks,  by  the  ingenious  shears  of  her  noajesty'i 
gardeners,  London  and  Wise.  These  worthies  and  their  royal  mistren 
once  efiected  the  formation  of  the  vegetable  statues  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  but  the  serpent  long  defied  the  utmost  e^ 
forts  of  their  skill.  There  are  some  odd  black,  dwarfish  yew-trres 
among  the  now  delightful  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  on  which  her 
majesty  and  her  favourite  gardeners  once  exercised  their  peculiar  taste. 


MARY  II., 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAII*  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  reins  of  government  consigned  to  queen  Mary — Plan  to  seize  her  faiher— 
Departure  of  William  III.  to  Ireland — With  the  liusband  of  princeM  Anne- 
Series  of  the  queen's  letters — She  de8cril>cs  to  her  husband  her  quarrel  with 
the  quecn-dowager — Arrest  of  her  uncle — Enmity  against  him — Her  sabbath 
laws — Her  want  of  money  for  building — Her  regnal  troubles — Her  annoyao<:e 
from  lord  Monmouth  —  She  orders  the  fleet  to  fight— -Lost  of  the  battle  ifi 
Beachy  Head — Her  letter  on  it — She  writes  to  the  Dutch  admiral — ^Her  afllif 
tion — Has  not  time  to  weep — Letter  on  the  king's  wound — On  the  battle  of 
the  Boyiie — Mentions  her  father — Her  meeting  with  lonl  Lincoln — Visit  to  A* 
privy  council — Her  troubles  concerning  it — She  is  mentioned  in  Jacobite  sod^ 
— She  pleads  for  education  in  Ireland — Horrors  inflicie<i  there  by  her  huibaad 
-^Queen  reviews  militia — Letters  to  the  king — Her  disgust  at  Burnet  and  b» 
sonnon — Unwilling  to  print  it — Her  disou.-sions  in  council— Ui^ed  to  seixr 
power — Her  fidelity  to  her  spouse — Harassed  with  naval  matters — Calm^e^s 
in  stormy  debate — Offers  command  to  admiral  Russell — Tormented  with  cab:* 
net  fiKMjons — Expects  the  king  home — Apologies  regarding  Kensington  palart 
and  Iliini])ton  Court — Cannot  finish  buildings — Dreads  her  husband's  ancer— 
Fear**  lor  Wis  rapture  at  sea — Plapueil  by  faction.'* — Beset  by  a  mad  lord — Hs* 
ra^rre<l  with  regnal  perplexities — Has  the  vajwurs. 

Queen  Mary  was  brought  by  William  III.  to  council,  June  3,  1690. 
an  act  of  parliament  having  previously  passed,  investini^  her  with  full 
regnal  powers  of  governing  solely  during  the  king^s  ah^ence.  William 
proceeded  to  apj)oiiit  and  declare,  in  her  presence,  tlie  junta  of  oi"' 
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privy -councilloiti  whom  he  had  chosen  to  assist  her.*     The  presitlent 

of  this  cabinet-couucil  was  lord  Danby,  who  first  invented  tlie  black  art 

of  swaying  the  English  senate  by  penooal  bribes  from  goTemmenL    He 

was  now  porsning  his  unrighteous  career  on  a  more  extended  scale, 

under  the  title  of  marquis  of  Carmarthen.    His  eight  coadjutors  were 

lord  Pembroke,  lord  Devonshire,  lord  Nottingham,  lord  Godolphin,  lord 

^larlborough,  lord  Monmouth,'  admiral  Russell,  and  sir  John  Lowther. 

The  individuals  composing  this  junta  possessed  the  greatest  offices  at 

court.     Six,  at  least,  of  them  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  her 

father :  two  or  three,  as  Godolphin  and  Nottingham,  are  supposed  to 

have  been  personally  attached  to  him,  but  we  believe  they  may  be  clearly 

ticquitted  of  any  attachment  excepting  to  their  own  interest. 

Such  were  the  materials  of  3Iary  H.'s  government,  when,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  her  nine-and-twentieth  summer,  the  reins  of  a  divided  empire 
were  placed  in  her  inexperienced  hands.  A  most  extraordinary  story 
was  at  the  same  time  circulated  concerning  her,  which  was  tliat  she  had 
BuflSered,  since  her  coronation,  great  mental  agony  on  account  of  her 
conduct  to  her  father ;  and,  in  consequence,  had  had  recourse  to  the 
spiritual  aid  of  her  friend,  Dr.  Tillotson.  He,  to  comfort  her,  preached 
a  sermon  from  Matt  xxx.  46,  on  hell- torments.  It  appears  that  Tillot- 
son leaned  to  doubts  as  to  their  eternity,  for  furious  comments  were 
made  on  the  sermon  by  his  enemies,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Socinians.  The  most  provoking  comment  was,  that  they  were 
adopte<l  to  soothe  the  queen's  despair.'  In  fact,  Burnet  thinks  proper  to 
affirm  that  Mary,  and  particularly  her  husband,  gave  some  hints  that  they 
were  conscious  of  the  moral  horror  of  their  position  when  the  latter  was 
letting  out  for  the  campaign  in  Ireland. 

The  manner  in  which  Burnet  discusses  this  extraordinary  passage  in 
their  lives  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  printed  version  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  but  it  assumes  a  still  stranger  appearance  when  the 
incident  is  collated  with  his  unprinted  manuscript  notations  still  extant.^ 
^  The  day  before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,''  says  Burnet,  ^  he  called 
me  into  his  closet ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  weight  on  his  spirits  from 
the  state  of  his  afikirs,  which  was  then  very  cloudy.  He  said,  ^  for  his 
part  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with  this  business, 
or  perish  in  it ;  only  he  pitied  the  poor  queen — the  poor  queen  !'  repeat- 
ing that  twice,  with  great  tenderness,  and  ^  wished  that  those  who  loved 
him  woold  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her ;'  adding,  ^  the  going  to  a 
campaign  was  naturally  no  unpleasant  thing  to  him :  he  was  sure  he 
understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England ;  and  though  he  had 
DO  miatrust  or  doubt  of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet,  going  against  king 

'Lord  Clarendon's  Diary,  vol.  ji.  p.  316.     Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

*Tbi«  periOD  it  the  Mime  eccentric  hero  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Icrd 
Peterborough,  in  tlie  reign  of  queen  Anne.  It  is  a  task  to  identify  historical 
ebuacten  under  tlie  rapid  changes  of  titular  appellation  assumed  by  the  revo- 
totionistt. 

'Life  of  Dr. Tillotson,  by  Dr.  Birch.     The  sermon  was  preached,  March  7, 

1990.    The  aproar  concerning  it  lasted  some  months. 
'Harleian  MSS.,  No.  6584.     BriL  Museum. 


on  was  linrd   upon   him.  since  it  would  b«  a  vwrt  troolifc, 
r  ami  itie  queen,  if  her  father  should  be   either  killed  w 
'     He  [king  Wilham]  desired  mg  prai/ers,  anil  dtsiiuMd 
y  alTi'cted.  ivilh  all  he  had  said."' 

specimen  af  bow  ihe  "prayers"  worked  and  ihe  rniiuol 
ciedneas"  witb  which  ibese  filial  paitems  had  inspiraJ  Ae 
bishop,  no  words,  excepting  his  own.  shftll  be  used;  bat 
t,  insitad  of  ihe  printed  copy  familiar  lo  everv  one.  hp- 
mlive  :'  -^  I  had  a  particular  occasion  lo  know  how  tetldei 
L]  was  i)f  king  Jamea'i  person;  fur  one'  had  ten!  hjm 
0  him  [William},  which  seemed  fair :  that  a  fir«i-n(e  (hips 
en  on  whom  the  king  [William]  migbl  depend,  and  coo- 
e  ihBl  the  kittg  [William!  ""ght  lru9^  should   be  sent  lo 
ad  orders  lo  declare  '  for  king  James.'     He  [the  cofflmandn 
olTered   to  be   llie  person  who  should  carry  the  meiw^ 
,  tlit^n  at  Dubliti;  for  he  liad  served  htm  at  sea,  and  ««• 
He  knew  the  king's  temper  [James]  so  well,  that,  upon 
le  was  sure  he  would  come  on  board,  and  then  they  mighl 
h  him,  either 'to  some  part  of  Spain  or  Italy.'     For  hi 
'  would  not  engage,  in  it  unless  he  was  assured  he  [Janws 

(aide  js  ilie  laei  clause,  wheo  compared  with  the  result  nd 

Uurnet]  carried  this  lo  (Af  Jhng- [William],  he  thonglil'lh* 
iriibably  emiugh,  succeed;'  but  he  would  not  heorlteQ  lo 
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prince  who  had  quelled  their  flag  in  so  many  tremendous  conflicts  were 
sot  likely  to  be  rery  tender. 

The  new  information  gained  by  comparing  Burnet's  manuscript  nota- 
tion of  current  events  with  the  printed  version,  given  to  the  world  in 
general,  is  worth  attention.    It  has  been  shown,  that  he  claims  the  intro- 
dacUon  of  the  above  plan  for  iiidnapping  iiing  James  II.,  by  enticing  him 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  asserts 
that  he,  the  sea-captain  who  had  formerly  served  James,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this   first  scheme,  which  Burnet  ^thought  fair 
eioagh,''  if  his  old  master  was  to  be  nutde  prisoner.    Therefore,  king 
lames,  when  entrapped,  was  to  be  set  on  shore  in  Spain  or  Italy.*   Then 
ensued  all  the  scene  of  filial  tenderness  for  the  bishop  to  put  down  in 
his  book.     But,  lo !  as  soon  as  the  garrulous  contriver  of  the  scheme  is 
bowed  out,  with  tears  and  pious  ejaculating,  and  ^  desired  prayers,'^  the 
ilial  pair  agree  that  neither  conspirator  have  gone  far  enough — the  fools 
dietate  scruples ;  and  finally,  William,  the  nephew,  and  Mary,  the  daugh* 
ler,  executed  the  Torrington- warrant  to  act  on  the  plan  for  betraying  the 
old  king ;  but,  instead  of  sending  him  to  be  set  on  shore,  endowed  with 
^twenty  thousand  pounds,"  as  Burnet  has  printed,  the  old  admiral  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  sailors,  whom  he  had  so  often  defeated ! 

The  real  nature  of  William  and  Mary's  intentions  towards  their  unfor- 
tDoate  fiither  is  apparent  from  this  consignment,  which  is  in  disgusting 
contrast  with  the  qualms  of  remorse  or  apprehension,  which  their  flat^ 
lerer  terms  tenderness!     In  further  illustration  of  their  true  feelings  may 

'The  following  is  the  tran9cript  from  Burnett  History  of  his  Own  Times,  edi- 
lioo  1823,  to!,  it.,  p.  82,  as  it  runs  in  print,  commencing  where  it  varies  from 
his  original  version  of  the  event     Harleian  MS.,  No.  6584. 

*1  had  a  particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender  he  [William  III.]  was  of 
king  James'i  person,  having  learned  an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand.     A 
proposition  was  made  the  king,  that  a  third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a  faitlifiU 
crew,  and  commanded  by  one  who  had  been  well  with  king  James  (but  was 
■leh  a  one  as  the  king  [William]  might  trust),  should  sail  to  Dublin  and  declare 
tot  king  Jamea.    The  person  who  told  me  this  offered  to  be  the  man  that  should 
CUTJ  the  message  to  king  James  (for  he  was  well  kfK>wn  to  him)  to  invite  him 
tDeoroe  on  board,  which  he  seemed  to  be  sure  he  [king  James]  would  accept 
af;  and  when  he  was  on  board,  he  would  sail  away  with  him,  and  land  him 
•iUier  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  he  [king  William]  should  desire,  and  should  have 
y  tkotuand pomnds  to  give  him  [king  James]  vhen  he  should  be  eet  on  shore.'' 
The  last  audacious  figment  is  in  tlte  printed  history,  but  not  in  Burnei*s  own 
oacript  notations.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop,  or  his  worthy  executor, 
MKkay.  **the  spy,"  fiivours  not  the  world  with  the  intelligence  that  he  himself 
was  first  the  contriver  and  then  the  introducer  of  the  whole  scheme  of  betrayal 
"that  teemed  fair."     The  printed  history  tlien  proceeds  in  unison  with  the  ma- 
BMcripc,  ID  describe  the  filial  scene  acted  by  William,  the  nephew,  and  Mary, 
l3be  daogfater.    And,  to  do  proper  justice  to  the  merits  of  their  acting,  thvy  seemed 
ID  have  induced  credence  in  the  bishop.     For  he  knew  not  the  secret  tendency 
flf  their  conduct,  brought  to  light  a  century  afterwards,  when  lord  Dartmouth'^ 
Roles  were  printed;  that  nobleman  having  (liscovere<l.  when  he  was  lord  pri%y 
Hal  lo  queen  Anne,  the  cruel  warrant,  proving  how  William  III.  and  his  quct^n 
asd  privately  a'lopted  Burnet's  scheme  to  kidnap  James  II.,  with  those  aggrava- 
tions in  his  intendetl  destination  which  must  have  led  to  the  unhappy  old  k'mji 
bring  mardered  by  his  Dutch  gaolers. 
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be  seen,  to  this  day, llie "London  Gazette"  printed  under  Mar>*'f  regencTi 
in  which  exultant  mention  is  made  ^^  that  the  cannons  of  her  husliaml* 
pointed  against  the  tents  of  her  father,  had  heat  down  many  in  close 
vicinity  to  him."* 

The  husband  of  the  princess  Anne  shared  in  the  campaign  against  her 
father,  prince  George  being  made  available  by  William  III.  to  obtain  a 
large  body  of  forces,  chiefly  heavy  cavalry,  from  Denmark.  lie  himl 
nearly  7000  of  these  troops.  The  consort  of  the  princess  Anne,  although 
he  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  strife  against  his  father-in-law,  wai  not 
given  the  command  of  his  countr}'men.  It  was  according  to  etiqaetie 
that  prince  George  should  ride  in  the  same  coach  with  tJie  king,  hot 
William  III.  excluded  him  with  undisguised  disgust. 

"  So  exact  was  the  queen,  that  she  would  not  enter  on  the  govemineDt 
until  the  king  was  upon  the  seas,"  says  Burnet  in  bis  manuscript,  and 
likewise  gives  the  following  sketch  of  her  majesty's  demeanour  r  "^She 
was  regular  in  her  private  and  public  devotions  to  admiration.  She  wai 
much  in  her  closet,  and  read  a  great  deal ,  she  wrought  much  [in  handf' 
t^o^^'9],  and  seemed  to  employ  her  thoughts  on  anything  but  businew. 
All  she  did  was  natural  and  unaffected  \  her  conversation  was  natunl 
and  obliging,  and  she  was  singular  for  her  vast  charities  to  the  poor.  A 
vast  mass  of  people  of  quality  had  fled  from  Ireland,  and  drew  from  her 
great  marks  of  her  bounty  and  goodness ;  nor  was  she  ever  uneasy  or 
angry  with  those  who  threw  objects  in  her  way.  But  all  this  was  no- 
thing to  the  public ;  if  the  king  talked  to  her  of  af&irs,  it  was  in  so  pri- 
vate a  way  as  nobody  seemed  to  apprehend  it.  Only  Shrewsbury  toli! 
me  [Burnet]  that  the  king  said  to  him, '  That  though  he  could  not  hit 
the  ri^rht  way  of  pleasing  the  nation,  he  was  sure  she  could,  and  that  we 
should  be  all  very  happy  under  her.' " 

Queen  Mary  bade  adieu  to  her  husband,  June  f\,  1090.  He  com- 
menced his  journey  towards  the  coast  of  Cheshire'  the  same  day,  mean- 
ing to  land  ill  that  {)art  of  Ireland  which  would  enable  him  to  efiect  • 
speedy  junction  of  the  great  forces  he  brought,  with  the  miserable  ami 
dispirited  army  commanded  by  Schomberg  and  Kirke.  The  day  of  his 
departure,  the  queen  came  to  Whitehall  palace,  where  she  ostensibly 
took  up  her  residence,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  In  due 
time  she  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  announcing  his  sale  arrivil 
at  Carrickfergus,  June  J  J. 

Ilenreforth,  the  queen  becomes  the  historian  of  that  part  of  her  ovd 
reign  which  is  parallel  with  her  husband^s  campaign  in  Irt^1»nd.  in  a 
most  extraordinarv  series  of  letters  addressed  to  him.  The  letters  oT 
WilJium  III.  in  reply  unfortunately  exist  not;  they  were  probably  d^ 
siroyed  by  the  queen  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  Her  own  were  cat*- 
fiiliy  pre.serve(I  by  liim,  and  were  found  at  Kensington-palace  after  hi# 
deceasf.  Her  first  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of 
his  .sate  arrival  in  Iicland: 

*  f>»ii(!nn  (inzotu*.  July.  ifiOfi,  which  is  further  quoted  in  Ralph's  History,  p. 31. 

*  iinrU'ian  Cdllc.tion.  Burnet's  Original  Autograph  MSS.,  No.  C584. 

*  l)i:irv  (»f  l<»r  I  ('iafiiiloii. 
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"QuExsr  Mabt  to  Kxiro  William. 

»»Whitehall,  Juno  JJ,  1690. 

•*  You  will  be  weary  of  seeing  every  day  a  letter  from  me,  it  may  be,  yet 
being  apt  to  flatter  myself,  I  will  hope  that  you  will  be  as  willing  to  read  as  I 
to  write.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  in  this  world,  besides  that 
of  trust  in  God.  I  bare  nothing  to  say  to  you,  at  present,  that  is  worth  writing:, 
■ml  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  trouble  you  with  my  grief,  which  must  continue 
isrhile  you  are  absent,  though  I  trust,  every  post,  to  hear  some  good  news  of  you  ; 
therefore,  I  shall  make  this  very  short,  and  only  tell  you  I  have  got  a  swelled 
ftce,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  in  Holland,  five  years  ago.  I  believe  it 
came  by  standing  too  near  the  window  when  I  took  the  waters. 

**  I  cannot  thank  God  enough  for  your  being  so  well  past  the  dangers  of  the 
sea;  I  beseech  him,  in  his  mercy,  still  to  preserve  you  so,  and  send  us  once  more 
m  happy  meeting  upon  earth.  I  long  to  hear  again  from  you  how  the  air  of  Ire- 
land agrees  with  you,  for  I  must  own,  I  am  not  without  my  fears  for  that,  loving 
jou  so  entirely  as  I  do,  and  shall  do  till  death.'* 

Tills  love-letter  to  her  husband  was  followed  by  another,  dated  June 
21^  which  shows  Mary  launched  on  the  sea  of  troubles  belonging  to  her 
exalted  station.  She  details  to  her  absent  lord  her  refusal  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  Macguire,  the  burglar,  and  her  determination  of  com- 
muting his  sentence  of  death  into  transportation,'  and  then  adds,  ^  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  everything  the  lords  said  to  me  at  this  time — the 
chief  thing  was  that  they  had  had  the  parson  in  examination.^' 

Her  majesty  proceeds  to  relate,  in  diction  rather  too  involved  for  direct 
quotation,  why  ^^  this  parson*^  was  in  trouble  with  the  privy-council.  A 
prayer  had  been  ordered  by  her  to  be  said  in  all  church  of  England 
places  of  worship,  for  the  success  of  king  William's  arms  against  her 
Hither  in  Ireland.  Lord  Feversham,  chamberlain  to  the  queen  dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  had  taken  upon  him  to  stop  this  prayer  from 
being  said  by  ^  the  parson"  of  the  Savoy  chapel,  because  it  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Somerset-house,  the  dower-palace  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza, whereby  king  William  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  prayers 
of  the  protestant  part  of  the  dowager's  household,  conduct  which  Mary 
viewed  with  intense  indignation. 

The  whole  proceeding  brings  strongly  to  mind  the  rugged,  but  noble 
lines  of  Davenant  on  the  political  prayers  of  his  day : — 

*^  Still  does  the  ambitious  world  rudely  prefer, 
Their  quarrels,  which  they  call  their  prayers  to  heaven ; 
Deeming  the  Almighty  like  themselves  can  err, 
Depriving  lome  of  what's  to  others  given." 

The  bitterness  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  Mary  against  the  forlorn 
queen-dowager,  her  uncle's  widow,  whose  friendless  state  in  a  foreign 
land  ought  to  have  called  forth  better  feeling,  is  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence.  She  proceeds  thus  to  describe  to  her 
wedded  partner  how  she  took  lord  Feversham  to  task  for  the  oflences  of 
his  royal  mistress : — 

**  1  was,"  she  writes,*  "  extreme  angry,  which  the  lords  (of  the  privy- 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  West  India  Islands  and  North  America  were, 
at  tliai  time,  the  penal  settlemenu  for  convicts. 

*  Letters  of  queen  Mary  to  king  William,  printed  in  Dalrfmple*s  Appendix^ 
Part  II ,  from  the  KcnMiigton  bojc,  pp.  115,  110. 
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bill  I  sliall  not  trouble  yon  with  it.     t  lolt!  ihera  that  t 
was  no  more  mcasuTts  to  be  kept  with  the   guern-doKogtr 
lliis — iliai  is,  if  it  were  her  order,  wliirh  no  doobl  il  if. 
miiigliam  wna  to  send  for  loril  Feversliam  to  him.     1  it- 
dpeak  35  angrily  to  him  as  posaible,'  whicli  he  proir.isfJ 

n/irson  being  examined.     When  lord  Noiiitighani  told  Itua 
jeemed  murh  concerned,  and  desired   to  come   and  lirna 
■  feel,  and  own  all  the  mailer  as  a  very  great  fault  in  him, 
of  no  ill  design.     To  be  short,  he  rame  yesierilay  to  my 
at   the   hour  when   there  was  a  great  deal   of  company  ^1 
3re  dinner) ;  he  looked  as  pale  as  dealh,  and  spoke  in  gre«t 

leen  rppirded  by  the  world  as  the  passionless  idol  of  the 
.iiiiiin.  bul.  if  her  own  account  of  her  sayings  and  doings 

series  may  be  trusted,  it  must  be  owneil   that  she  codIiI 
1  vivacity  enough   on  occasions.     As  lord  Feversbam  had 

a  prisiiner  in  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor  Castle,'  on  die 

king  William,  perhaps  his  pallor  proved  his  alarm  lest  the 

send  him  back  to  his  old  place  of  durance, 
y's  narruijve  proves  that  she  gave  her  morning  recepiiom 
amber.    She  thus  coniinueB  lo  narrate  the  tribulatioQ)  cf 
versbam,  who,  being  a  Frenchman,  was,  of  course,  ralhtt 
in  bis  mode  of  apology  to  the  fair  ofiended  majesty  of  Grtal 
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Lad  leeches  set  behind  my  ears,  which  has  done  but  little  good,  so  that 
it  mends  but  slowly ;  and  one  of  my  eyes  being  again  sore,  I  am  fain  to 
write  this  at  so  many  times,  that  I  fear  you  will  make  but  ill  sense  of  it 

^  The  queen-dowager  will  come  to-day  to  see  me,  but  desired  an  hour 
when  there  was  least  company,  so  I  imagine  she  will  speak  something 
of  herself,  and  that  which  inclines  me  the  more  to  this  opinion  is,  that 
she  has  sent  for  lord  Halifax,'  and  was  shut  up  in  her  chamber  about 
business  with  him  and  others  the  whole  morning;  I  shall  give  you  an 
Account  of  this  before  I  seal  up  my  letter.'' 

Queen  Mary  was,  however,  disappointed.  Catharine  of  Braganza 
came  not  as  a  suppliant  at  her  levee,  to  receive  a  rating,  like  her  lord- 
chamberlain,  Feversham.  As  that  nobleman  had  promised  and  vowed 
that  fus  queen  knew  nothing  of  the  offence,  Catharine  wisely  resolved  to 
appear  as  if  she  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  af&ir.  Nor 
could  queen  Mary  insist  that  her  dowager-aunt  knew  aught  of  what  was 
going  on  in  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  which  she  never  attended. 
At  the  close  of  her  letter,  queen  Mary  says — 

^  The  queen-dowager  has  been,  but  did  not  stay  a  moment  or  speak 
two  words.  Since  she  went,  I  have  been  in  the  garden,  and  find  my 
fiice  pretty  well,  but  it  is  now  candle-light,  therefore  I  dare  say  no  more. 
I  have  still  the  same  complaint  to  make  that  I  have  not  time  to  cry, 
which  would  a  little  ease  my  heart;  but  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  have  such 
news  from  you  as  will  give  me  no  reason,  yet  your  absence  is  enough ; 
hot  since  it  pleases  God,  I  must  have  patience.  Do  but  continue  to  love 
me,  and  I  can  bear  all  things  with  ease.'' 

The  next  day  brought  tidings  of  sufficient  import  to  divert  her  mind 
from  dwelling  on  her  heart-burnings  with  the  queen-dowagor ;  it  was, 
that  a  mighty  French  fleet,  which  had  been  long  expected  to  invade 
England,  was  seen  passing  through  the  Channel.  Qpeen  Mary  announced 
this  event  in  two  duplicate  letters  to  her  husband : 

<*QvEKif  Mart  to  Kino  Wiluam* 

<«  Whitehall,  June  33,  half-past  11  at  night. 
**  The  news  which  is  oome  to-night,  of  the  French  fleet  being  upon  the  coast, 
tnaku  it  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you  both  waytf  and  I  (that  you  may  see 
how  matters  stand  in  my  heart)  prepare  a  letter  for  each.  I  think  lord  Torring* 
too*  (admiral  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  channel)  has  made  no  haste;  and  I 
cannot  tell  whether  his  being  sick  and  staying  for  lord  Pembroke's  regiment  will 
be  a  sufficient  eoccusa ;  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  my  reasonings,  I 
ikall  only  tell  you  that  I  am  so  little  afraid,  that  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  not 

'  He  was  chancellor  to  the  queen-dowager's  (Catharine  of  Braganza)  estab- 
lishment. 

*DalrympIe*8  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  117,  printed  from  king  William^s  box, 
Cansingion. 

*  By  two  different  routes  to  Ireland ;  both  of  the  queen^s  letters  arrived  safely. 

*  The  same  commander  whom  William  and  Mary  had  entrusted  with  carrying 
wt  Uie  plan  for  betraying  the  old  king,  (contrived  by  Burnet  and  a  nameless 
-lea-captain,)  and  among  whose  papers  the  warrant  previously  quoted  was  found. 
Torrington  was,  perhaps,  revolted  with  disgust,  as  he  was,  during  the  remainder 
•f  his  days,  suspected  of  Jacobitism  \  it  is  certain  he  never  attempted  to  carry 
out  this  fliial  project 
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count;  ibr  my  own  pan,  I  shall  say  nothii 
will  preserve  us — you  where  you  are,  and 

She  affnin  repeals  *•  thai  her  insensihility 
she  attributes  it  to  a  defect  of  character.^^ 
Tio  high  idea  of  tier  valour,  for  she  playful 
her  cowardice.     She  nevertheless  showed, . 
and  steady  a  spirit  as  her  most  renowned  si 

Left  alone,  or  surrounded  by  those  whos 
II.  acted  with  decision  and  vigour.  While 
her  coasts,  she  issued  warrants  for  the  capt 
discontented  nobility,  among  whom  her  o: 
bered;  and  strong  in  her  reliance  on  the  mi 
were  the  true  supporters  of  the  revolutioi 
ones,  she  reviewed  in  person  the  militia  ca 
minster  trained-bunds."  Her  next  measure 
lies  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  t 
thusiastic  applause  of  her  party.  All  Mar}' 
to  the  dread  lest  she  should  incur  the  displ 
in  any  of  these  measures.  She  devotes  a 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrests,  and  manifesto 
incarcerating,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  ^^  clapping 
don,  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion,  as  she  did  y 
of  his  throne  and  country.  These  are  her 
Whitehall,  June  24,  [July  4.  O.  S.] 

^  Since  I  writ  to  you  about  the  coming  c 
coast,  the  lords  have  been  very  busy.  1  sh 
an  account  of  all  things,  but  shall  tell  yn 
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!  ought  to  upeak  and  when  not,  I  am  as  silent  as  can  be,  and  if  I  have 
done  it  now  mal-<i'^opos^  ]  am  sorry,  but  could  not  help  it,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  ]  must  own,  I  am  sorrier  than  it  may  be  well  believed 
for  him,  finding  the  Dutch  proverb  true,  which  you  know,  but  ]  should 
spoil  in  writing.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  queen  Mary  did  not  quote  her  Dutch  proverb, 
since  anything  in  illustration  of  her  feeling  towards  her  mother's  family 
would  be  an  historical  curiosity.  Mary  knew  that  the  nMnner  in  which 
her  uncle  treated  her  advancement,  implied  the  severest  blame  on  her 
conduct;  and  she  never  forgave  him  for  viewing  her  queenship  with 
grief  and  shame,  instead  of  rushing  to  profit  by  her  power.  The  sorrow 
she  speaks  of  was  somewhat  singiilar  in  its  efiects. 

At  an  early  period  of  regnal  labours,  the  queen  requested  her  council 
to  assist  her  in  framing  regulations  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. All  hackney  carriages  and  horses  were  forbidden  to  work  on  that 
day,  and  their  drivers  to  ply  for  customers.  The  humanity  of  this  regu- 
lation was,  however,  neutralized  by  the  absurdity  of  other  acts.  She 
had  constables  stationed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  who  were  charged 
to  capture  all  puddings  and  pies  on  their  progress  to  bakers'  ovens  on 
Soodays ;  and  such  ridiculous  scenes  in  the  streets  took  place,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely  for  their  dinners,  that  her  laws 
were  suspended  amid  universal  laughter.*  Perhaps  some  of  her  council, 
remembering  her  own  Sunday  evening  gamblings,  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  thought  that  she  might  have  had  mercy  on  the  less  culpable 
Sunday  puddings  and  pies  of  the  hungry  poor,  belonging  to  persons  too 
often  destitute  of  fire  and  conveniences  for  preparing  their  humble  meal. 

The  privy-council  is  often  mentioned  in  the  queen's  letters,  but  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  council  more  deserving  that  name, 
which  consisted  of  the  junta  of  nine,  where  all  the  real  business  was 
resolved  on.  Mary  seldom  appeared  at  the  full  privy-council  board,  and 
then  only  when  there  was  some  measure  in  agitation  which  required  the 
weight  of  her  personal  infiuence  and  viva  voce  observations,  such  as  the 
consignment  of  her  eldest  uncle  to  the  Tower.  Did  she  then  cast  a 
thought  on  his  devoted  attachment  to  her  expatriated  sire  ?  or  take  shame 
that  the  love  of  the  brother-in-law  and  the  friend  of  early  youth  so  far 
exceeded  that  of  ^  Mary  the  davghter^^^  as  her  Scottish  subjects,  in  the 
utmost  bitterness  of  satire,  ironically  termed  her  ?  No ;  for  there  was 
but  one  spot  of  tenderness  in  the  marble  of  her  heart,  and  that  was  ez- 
elosively  devoted  to  her  husband. 

The  queen  continues  her  narrative,  in  the  course  of  which  the  reitera- 
tion of  her  sneering  phrase,  ^  clapt  up,"  proves  that  she  had  little  pity 
for  thoee  whom  her  warrants  had  hurried  into  captivity.  She  says  >-^ 
^  I  hope  the  easterly  wind  is  the  only  cause  I  do  not  hear  from  you, 
which  I  am  very  impatient  for  now;  and,  when  I  consider  tliat  you  may 
be  got  a  great  way,  if  you  began  to  march  last  Thursday,  I  am  in  a  mil- 
lion of  fears,  not  knowing  when  you  may  be  in  danger.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  make  me  the  greatest  pain  imaginable,  and  in  comparison  of 

'  Somer  fl  Traots.    Brit  Miueum. 
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it  oiT,  and  lord  Marlborough  ailvisefl  me  not  to  give  it 
I  [CarmaiLtien],  some  time  since,  lold  me  the  same  ihin^ 
give  anv  positive  answer  ti!l  you  send  me  your  direcliom 
o  give  you  an  accouni  of  what  lord  NotiiDgham  told  Hit 

Tor'rington^G  deferring  ihe  Gglii.  and  pro^Hued  '  thai  loiiip- 

nuld  not  be  done,'  so  lord  Monmouih  oflered  to  lake  one 
have  forgot,  (he  is  newly  made,  1  ihink,  commlMJanei  of 
{Bs  !ord  Nottingham  telia  me.  yoti  had  ihoughta  of  having 
ilie  &ee\.  if  lord  Torringion  had  not.)  this  man  lord  Mou- 
sed '  U)  take  and  go  together  on  board  lord  Torringtoo'i 

hp  should  be  killed.'  1  lold  Noliiiigham  •  1  was  noi  wiUirg 
i.mniission  of  thai  nature,  not  knowing  whether  you  erei 
gills  of  that  kind,  ho  that  [  thought  he  was  only  U>  be 
IS  oHer.'     I  added, '  that  1  could  not  think   it  proper,  ihtt 

of  the  nine  you  had  named  [a»  her  council  of  rrs-fnef] 
t  away.'  Upon  which,  lord  Nottingham  laughed  and  aiJ, 
e  greatest  cumpliment  !  could  make  lord  Monmouth,  to  aj 
ake  use  of  his  arm.  having  need  of  his  counsel.' 

ihey  are  not  eery  good  friends,  but  1  said  it  r^lly  ax  1 
■sides,  lo  hinder  propositions  of  this  kind  for  Mr.  Ituscdl, 
lent  ICaniiarthen]  has,  upon  several  occasions,  lo  me  alone, 
n.iirig  Mr.  Russell,  and   1  believe  it  was  only  to  be  rid  of 
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II  as  was  possible,'  out  of  what  intention  I  cannot  judge,  but  I  find 
^  meet  often  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  do  not  take  much  pains  to 
me  an  account ;  this  I  thought  fit  to  tell  you ;  pray  be  so  kind  to 
irer  me  as  particular  as  you  can. 

Qiieen-dowager  has  been  to  take  her  leave,  in  order  to  going  to 
imersmith,  where  she  will  stay  till  she  can  go  for  Windsor.  I  have 
I  you  with  this  long  letter,  and  it  is  now  staid  [wcdted]  *  for.  I  shall 
no  more,  but  beg  you  to  believe  it  is  impossible  to  love  more  than 
►—don't  love  me  less." 

*his  letter  and  the  succeeding  one  were  written  during  the  period  of 
iety  which  preceded  the  impending  sea-fight  off  Beachy  Head, 
pieion  of  lord  Torrington,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  interfere  in  his 
oess  as  admiral,  were  the  prevalent  feelings  in  the  queen's  cabinet. 
I  time  enough  had  elapsed  for  the  English  navy  to  feel  the  want  of 
royal  admiral ;  for  the  harpies  of  corruption,  ever  on  the  alert  in  an 
tive  monarchy,  had  done  their  business  so  efiectually  with  the  well* 
minted  ships  and  stores  he  had  left,  that  a  discomfiture  had  been 
srienced  by  the  English  navy  at  Bantry  bay  the  year  before,  and 
ther  disgraceful  defeat  awaited  it.'  Great  jealousies  existed  between 
Dntch  admiraU  Evertzen,  and  the  English  admiral,  lord  Torrington, 
>  was  desirous  of  avoiding  an  engagement;  and,  knowing  the  miser- 
state  of  his  appointments,  he  wished  to  defend  the  English  coast 
I  invasion,  and  this  opinion  he  communicated  to  the  queen.  Her 
wedings  may  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  her  husband : 

**QuBKir  Mabt  to  Kivo  William. 

"June  28,  N.  S.,  8  in  the  morning.     July  8,  O.  S. 
Seeing  I  cannot  always  write  when  I  will,  I  must  do  it  when  I  can,  and  that 
I  something  that  happened  3re8terday. 

K»  for  lord  Torrington's  letter,  you  will  have  an  account  of  that,  and  the 
rer  from  lord  Nottingham.  I  shall  tell  you,  as  far  a«  I  could  judge,  what 
>tbers  did. 

Lord  Carmarthen  was  with  me,"  continues  her  majesty's  narrative, 
len  lord  Nottingham  brought  the  letter ;  he  was  mightily  hot  upon 
ling  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fleet  I  confess,  I  saw,  as  I  thought, 
ill  consequence  of  that,  having  heard  you  say  the^  were  not  good 
ids,  and  believing  lord  Torrington  being  in  the  post  he  is  in,  and  of 
bumour,  ought  not  to  be  provoked ;  besides,  I  do  believe  lord  pre- 
at  [Carmarthen]  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  had  no 
i  to  thai^  BO  I  said  what  I  could  against  it,  and  found  most  of  tim 

I  these  letters  all   the  author's  explanatory  interpolations  are   in    square 

kets,  the  round  parenthetical  enclosures  are  by  the  queen. 

"he  lamentable  state  into  which  the  navy  had  fallen  may  be  judged  by  the 

wing  piteous  extract  from  lord  Carmarthen's  letter  to  king  William,  (June 

the  same  year.    After  mentioning  the  French  naval  force,  he  says,  *  How  ill 

Kliiion  we  are  in  to  resist  them,  your  mi^esty  can  judge;  tlie  fleet  cannot 

t  sea  for  three  weeks  —  I  fear  not  so  soon;  and  though  vice-admiral  Killi- 

'  be  arrived  at  Plymouth,  yet  his  ships  are  so  foul  that  he  can't  avoid  the 

iy  if  he  should  attempt  .to  come  up  the  channel."    It  seems  he  was  not  even 

>fidition  to  run  away. 

f.  Torrington  and  Russell. 
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mind  when  ihey  met,  but  lord  ftlonmouih  wu  doI  wiili 

pll  drew  up  a  preiiy  sharp  teller'  for  roe  lo  sign,  but  ii  u-»i 
liie   only   dispuie   was,  •  whether    he    [lord   Torringtoo] 
n  po<iiiive  order  lo  iighl?'    At  last,  it  was  wroie  in  sucii 
will  see.  lo  which  all  agreed  but  lord-steward   [DeToo- 
aiil. '  i(  was  his  duty  lo  tell  his  ihoughu  upon  a  «ubjeri  al 
etice,'  which  loas,  'thai  he  believed  it  very  dangeroui  lo 
jrringlon   with  the  fale  of  ihree  kingdoms' — thii  was  hii 
and  ihai  he  was  absoluiely  of  opiiiioD  that  some  oiher 

ou  mu9l  »end  for  him  prisoner,  then !'  and  all  the  rest  cod- 
uld  breed  too  much  digiurbatiee  in  the  sight  of  the  rnemy. 
was  signed,  and  lord  Noitingliam  writ  another  letter,  io 
d  him  out  other  accoonts  received  of  the  Seeia  from  \hc 

sooner  a-bed  but  lord  NoHingham  came  to  me  from  ihe 
ere  most  of  t!>eni  atill  at  his  office,  where  lord  Hoiimouiii 
ery  late,  but  time  enough  to  know  all.  He  oDered  taia 
dialely  lo  go  down  post  lo  Portsmouth  (so  that  the  ad- 
d  give  him  the  commission  of  a  captain),  and  tit  out  the 
ere,   whicli  he  believes  he  can  do  with   more  speed  than 

whir-h  he  will  join  lord  Torringlon,  and,  being  in  a  gW"! 
rs  '  he  wdl  never  come  hack  again  if  they  do  not  figtiL' 
ne<:l  de^irt.  and  the  approl>ation  of  the  lords  who  were  pre- 
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uule,  or  liave  done  it.     My  hearl  is  reaJy  to  but>L     1  an 
111  |)r:ty  i»  Cull  Tor  you.     This  has  waked  me,  who  wu 
und  almost  put  out  of  the  poasjbilily  of  saying  any^ing 
I  I  slrive  WLLh  my  heart  lo  tell  you  ihat  this  ariernDoa  ihe 
e  Imiile  of  Fieury  came;   [  had  a  letter  from  the  prince «( 
a  copy  of  the  accnunt   he  sent  you,  eo   thai  1  caa  «; 
at  God,  ill  whose  hands  we  only  are,  knows  beat  why  he 
so.  and  to  Him  we  must  siibmiu 
ning   llierc  has   been  a   person  with   me,  from   whom  you 
ler,  [pmbahly  earl  of  Breadalbane,']  and  whom  you  there 
me  to  me,  as  he  saya,  ■  he  beiieves  you  will   know  him  by 
liy  no  moans   be   namei!.  and   what  is  worse,  will   name 
fear  there  la  not  much  good   lo   be  done,  yet  I  wontgire 

1(1  my  letter,  for  my  eyes  are  at  present  in  somewhat  i 
on  ilian  before  I  received  your  leiier.     My  impatience  for 

great  as   my  love,  which  will  not  end   but  with  my  life, 

iiiit-asv  lo   me  at  present;   but   I   trust  iii  God,  who  cwi 

and  comfort  me." 
nus  news  of  ihe  naval  defesl  at  Beachy  Head  followed  ful 
ting  letter,  and  queen  Mary  had  again  "  lo  strive  wpth  her 

poetically  expresses  herself,  and  communicate  lo  her  royil 
signal  naval  overlhtow  iliat  England  had  ever  espericnced : 
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in  remonBtrancc  against  Russell  being  transferred  from  hi.^  post  in  her 
eouncil,  to  superintend  the  disabled  fleet;  for  the  queen  had  evidently 
•eot  to  recall  him«  since  she  resumes — ^  Mr.  Russell  was  overtaken  be- 
fcMre  he  came  to  Canterbury,  so  the  nine  are  again  together.  As  to  the 
ill  success  at  sea,  1  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 
than  for  anything  else,  but  I  think  it  has  pleased  God  to  punish  them 
iu'«tly,  for  they  really  talkt  as  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  be 
beateo,  which  looks  too  much  like  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh ;  I  pray 
God  we  may  no  more  deserve  the  punishment ;  the  same  God  who  has 
done  so  much,  can  tell  what  is  best,  and  I  trust  he  will  do  more  than 
we  deserve. 

^  This  afternoon  I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council,  [privy  council]  to 
take  order  about  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  according  to  your  orders. 
I  long  again  to  hear  from  you,  which  is  my  only  comfort ;  1  fear  this 
news  may  give  courage  to  those  who  retired  before,  but  God  can  disap- 
point them  all,  and  1  hope  will  take  care  of  his  own  cause.  He  of  his 
mercy  send  us  a  happy  meeting  again,  that  will  be  a  happiness  to  me 
beyond  all  others,  loving  you  more  than  my  life  P^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  queen  says  she  knows  not  what  lord  Toi^ 

riDgton  can  say  for  himself;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself 

in  his  letter  to  the  lord-president  [Carmarthen],  dated  off  Beachy  Head, 

Jaly  Ist'     In  her  next  letter,  she  continued  the  painful  subject  of  the 

defeat,  to  king  William,  who  was  daily  expecting  to  give  battle  to  her 

fiither  in  Ireland : 

**QanN  Mart  to  Kmo  Wiluam. 

"Whitehall,  July  f',, 
■*  If  yon  knew  in  what  fear  I  am  that  mj  letter  I  writ  ^stcrday  morning  did 
not  overtake  the  poet,  you  would  pity  me,  for  though  it  is  but  one  day's  differ- 
ence, yet  I  would  not  for  anything  seem  to  have  misscnl  an  opportunity  of 
4rriting  to  you,  and  indeed,  as  sleepy  as  I  was  a-Tuesday  night,  I  would  have 
«rrit,  had  not  lord  Nottingham  assured  me  the  message  should  follow  the  next 
morning  early,  and  so  he  was  certain  it  would  come  time  enough,  but  when  the 
letter  came  in  from  lord  Torrington,  and,  what  was  to  be  done,  being  thought 
Becestary  to  acquaint  you  with,  he  stopt  the  messenger  without  telling  me.** 

The  queen  then  describes  to  her  husband '  the  proceedings  of  her  nine 
assistants,  among  whom  she  wished  to  choose  two,  to  send  down  to 
take  chai^  of  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  while  lord  Torrington  was  dis- 
placed and  brought  to  trial.*    Liord  Monmouth  and  Mr.  Russell,  the  two 

'Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  pp.  112,  113. 

*  In  the  same  letter,  printed  from  king  William *8  Kensington  box,  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple.     See  hi»  Appendix,  pp.  126,  127. 

*  He  was  not  tried  tilt  the  succeeding  December,  when  a  court-martial  was 
lisid  upon  him  at  Sheerness,  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  He  was  the 
nan  who  led  the  Dutch  fleet  through  tlie  Downs  at  William  s  invasion.  He  was 
mo»t  unjustly  treated  in  regard  to  all  this  odium,  as  the  ships  were  utterly  out 
of  condition,  and  the  men  in  want  of  every  necessary,  as  food,  ammunition,  Sn'. 
He  withdrew  into  obscurity  and  disgrace.  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  On  hit 
death,  the  title  of  Torrington  was  speedily  granted  to  admiral  Byng,  a  com- 
mander whom  James  II.  had  drawn  from  obscurity.  The  similarity  of  title  and 
profession  in  these  two  admirals,  who  were  contemporaneous,  causes  great  con- 
fusion in  the  history  of  the  revolution. 
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en  nf  tliP  jiiiila,  both  exciiaed  tbemseWes  to  the  qtKCI, 
acioiis  office;   Monmoiuh,  because  he  was  relal«il  to  itw 
(i  was  not  to  comiitand  llie  fleet.    Russell  declined,  beMOK 
for  many  years  under  Torriiig'on  as  his  officer;  "Tho^ 
queen  Mary,  in  ihe  phraseology  of  ibe  tiroes,  "  ii  wodM 

y.  in  Ibis  dilemma,  turned  to  her  lonl-chamberlain,  and 
MnTlImrougb,  who   both   told  her,  very  truly,  "•  thai  iher 
lbem?e!ies   ridiculous  if  they  iuterfered   in  sea   mallerB.'" 
ueen  biTscir  named  lord  Devonshire  and  lord   Pembrokt; 

re  Km,  from  bis  post,  as  king  William  had  informed  her  he 
1  whose  advice  »he  was  moat  to  rely  upon,"      He  replied, 
ook  upon  himself  as  so  lied."     As  earl  of  Danby,  he  had 
be  Popish   plot;   he   had  agisted   in   the  calumny  which 
e  birih  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  brother,  aod  alio^thet 
enemy  of  ihe  queen's  falher  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  mak« 
inlidenl  that  he  would  not  subvert  her  goTernmeiil,  u  »uch 

one  of  (he  amphibious  warriors  of  thai  age,  willing  alikt 
n  sea  or  shore. 
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'tain.  He  was,  at  this  juncture,  a  displaced  prime-minister,  yet  dis- 
flaced  by  his  own  obstinate  renunciation  of  office : 

^  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  at  my  dinner;  I  told  him  ^  I  was  glad  to  see 
iim  so  well,  again  ;'  he  said,  ^  he  had  been  at  Epsom  for  the  air,  or  else 
iie  would  have  been  here  sooner.'  He  stayed  not  long,  but  went  away 
with  Mr.  Wharton,  who  I  have  not  seen  once  at  council,  and  but  seldom 
anywhere.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  here  again  at  my  supper,  and  as  / 
bought  took  pains  to  talk,  which  I  did  to  Aim,  as  formerly^  by  your  direc' 
kons.  Though  by  my  letter,  it  may  be,  you  would  not  think  me  in  so 
much  pain  as  I  am,  yet  1  must  tell  you,  I  am  very  much  so,  but  not  for 
what  lord  Monmouth  would  have  me  be.  He  daily  tells  me  of  the  great 
dangers  we  are  in,  and  now  has  a  mind  to  be  sent  to  Holland,  (of  which 
you  will  hear  either  this,  or  the  next  post,)  I  see  every  one  is  inclined 
lo  it,  for  a  reason  I  mentioned  before ;  and,  indeed,  things  have  but  a 
melancholy  prospect" 

It  seems  ambiguous  whether  Mary  means  that  all  her  political  assist- 
ants proved  alarmists,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  like  lord  Mon- 
mouth, or  whether,  as  he  did,  they  all  wished  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland. 
In  whichever  way  the  sense  is  taken,  it  affords  strong  proof  that  Mary's 
conrage  was  firm,  when  the  leading  spirits  of  England  quailed  before  the 
expected  storm : 

'^  I  am  fully  persuaded,''  she  continues,  ^^  that  God  will  do  some  great 
thing  or  other,  and  it  may  be  when  human  means  fail,  he  will  show  his 
power ;  this  makes  me,  that  I  cannot  be  so  much  afraid  as  it  may  be  I 
Lave  reason  for,  but  that  which  makes  me  in  pain  is  for  fear  what  is 
done  may  not  please  you.  I  am  sure  it  is  my  chief  desire*  but  you  know 
I  must  do  what  the  others  think  fit,  and  I  think  they  all  desire,  as  much 
as  may  be,  to  act  according  to  your  mind. 

^  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  and  know  in  what  we  have  failed  ;  for  my 
own  part,  if  I  do,  in  anything,  what  you  don't  like,  'tis  my  misfortune, 
and  not  my  lault,  for  I  love  you  more  than  my  life,  and  desire  only  to 
please  you." 

The  queen's*  next  letter  is  a  hurried  one,  written  under  the  influence 
of  sadness.  She  was  suflering  from  disease  in  her  eyes,  and  is  perforce 
obliged  to  confine  the  limits  of  her  despatch  to  afiectionate  expressions : 

<'QuBBV  Mart  to  Kiko  William. 

«» Whitehall,  July  ,*p  1690. 

*Thia  is  only  to  tell  jon  I  have  received  yours  of  the  28th  of  June,  Old 
Style,  which  puts  me  in  so  many  troubles  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  at 


*  To-monow  night,  an  express  shall  go  to  you,  that  cannot  possibly  be  de» 
pstehed  to-night,  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  at  this  time  I  dare  say  but  little  by  can 
dlelight,  and  'tis  to-morrow  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.'  I  have  really  hardly 
tina  to  say  my  prayers,  and  was  fain  to  run  away  to  Kensington  where  I  had 
ibrve  hours  of  quiet,  which  is  more  than  I  have  had  together  since  I  saw  you. 
That  ptause  made  me  tliink  how  happy  I  was  there,  when  I  had  jrour  dear  com 
pany,  but  now — I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  which  I  want 
Viore  than  ever. 

'  She  meaiu  to  indmate  that  she  was  to  receive  the  laeiament  thfitu 
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W  or  me.  nn.l   !ovf^   me  as  mwh  b!  I  (hall  joo,  «Ao  I  l(»c  nm 
I  :.lii.t.l,l  iiuve  sent  ilm   lut  pet,  but  noi  Mvin^  maduoa  Sin- 
iDt   Uieii,  BDd   luafcei   me  send   ii  now.  wbicli  I  hope  jtrn'rOi 

eviJent  that  the  qneen  dared  noi  give  venl  to  her  am- 
by  lears,  berause  weeping  would  injure  lier  eyes.    Ha 
icreasfd  ilie  next  day,  by  ihe  lidtngs  ihal  her  husband  had 

I  ill  one  or  ilie  skirmishea  tliai  preceded  i)ie  hourijr  »• 

iilieknd:' 

•■  QUEI!.    M»B.  TO  K,,0  W.LI...». 

"Whiwb.ll,Jp1y^l690. 
r  pTe  God  ihenk)  enongh  bj  long  us  I  live  for  yoi.t  pre*etT*6ia; 
iiiTcy,  ibm  Ibis  is  a  rign  he  preaene*  JUQ  W   finish   the  wort  k 
ou;  bill  1  liope  ii  may  br  b  warning  id  jou,  to  let  yon  aee  jattit 
many  Bcci.ipiita  b<  oi(i«.;  aod  ihongb  >[  hat  pleased  God  ukHf 
o  li.ible  a  mnnner,  yet  you  musl  forgiTe  me  if  I  DPlI  jtxilbnl 

n-ltmpimg  Coj-i  10  renlure  again  wiihoul  s  peal  iieceautT.    1  tnwr 
tln>  Vinil  will  be  aiiribuled  lo  feat.    I  own  I  haTE  a  gmi  deal  fa 
ion.  yet  I  hope  I  am  nol  unreasonable   upon  the  sub|i>ct,  for  1  A> 
nd  he  is  pleasnl  every  day  to  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  Ai 
ave  in  him,  yel  my  fean  its  nol  leu.since  Icaonot  tell  if  i)  ^boM 
sulfer  yr,u  to  come  ID  harm   for  our  sin^  for  lhou«h  God  t*  Al» 
s  be  punishes  the  8ia»  of  a  nation  al  il  teemi  good  in  hi*  (igbL 
ng  me  word  how  soon  you  hoped  to  send  m«  good   news,  ibon 

nu  thniigtil  ihere  mitihl  be  some  acliOD,  and  lbi>  thcnghl  poll  ax 
nin      This  morning,  when  I  heerd  the  eipres.  was  corat.  betrrr 

II  cBi..e  up,  r  was   taken  will,   a  trembling   for  fear,  which  ht; 
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It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  commencement  c^f  this  letter,  her 
majesty  dwells  with  much  spiritual  unction  on  the  possibility  that  her 
hosband'^s  wound  was  sent  as  a  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  British  na- 
lioo.  She  proceeds  to  ask  the  king^s  directions  for  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  remained  still  unsettled.  Lord  Monmouth  claimed  the  com- 
Daod,  of  which  Torrington  had  been  deprived;  but  Mary  was  fully 
aware  of  his  Jacobite  tendencies,  and  suspecting  that  his  confidant,  major 
Wildman,  was  author  of  the  letters  written  in  lemon-juice,  she  declined 
hir  services.  She  wished  to  appoint  Russell,  but  he  positively  refused. 
Sir  Richard  Haddick  and  sir  John  Ashby  were  proposed  by  the  council ; 
bat  sir  Richard  Haddick  wished  the  office  might  be  put  in  commission, 
with  two  seamen  and  one  man  of  quality.  And  the  queen  adds,  she 
thought  that  person  might  be  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  first,  because  he  had 
^behaved  lately  *very  brave'  in  tliis  last  business,''  [i.  e.,  the  defeat  at 
Beacky  Head]^  and  also  ^  that  he  might  learn,  and  so  in  time  prove  good 
for  something" ' — » |^ain  indication  that  she  did  not  consider  this  ille- 
gitimate cousin  good  for  aught  without  improvement  While  discussing 
the  difficult  matter  of  naval  command,  she  observes  to  the  king  ^  that 
Shovell  was  considered  the  best  officer  of  his  age."  Ue  had  just  taken 
her  fiither's  only  remaining  frigate. 

The  news  of  the  long-expected  battle  arrived  the  next  day.  The  vic- 
tory at  Boyne  Water  obliterated  from  the  public  mind  the  recent  defeat 
of  the  British  navy.  The  disastrous  naval  defeat  occurred  on  the  30th 
of  June;'  the  land  victory  took  place  the  very  day  after,  July  ist,  but, 
IS  may  be  perceived  by  this  correspondence,  the  queen  did  not  receive 
tbe  news  until  a  week  had  elapsed. 

**QuBiv  Mabt  to  Kivo  William. 

"Whitehall,  July^,  1690. 

*How  to  begin  this  letter  I  don't  know,  or  how  ever  to  render  to  God  thanks 
enoagh  for  his  mercies ;  indeed,  they  are  too  great,  if  we  look  on  our  deserts, 
bot  as  you  say  *  'tis  his  own  cause,'  and  since  'tis  for  the  glory  of  his  great  name. 
We  have  no  reason  to  fear,  but  he  will  perfect  what  be  bas  begun ;  for  myself, 
in  particiilar,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  and  acknowledgment  to  that  great  God 
who  has  preserved  you,  and  given  you  such  a  victory,  that  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain it.  I  beseech  him  to  give  me  grace  to  be  ever  sensible,  as  I  ought,  and 
that  I  and  all  may  live  suitable  to  such  a  mercy  as  this  is.  I  am  sorry  the  fleet 
has  done  no  better,  but  'tis  God's  providence,  and  we  must  not  murmur,  but 
wsit  with  patience  to  see  the  event.  I  was  yesterday  out  of  my  senses  with 
trooble.  I  am  now  almost  so  with  joy,  so  that  I  can't,  really,  as  yet,  tell  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  by  this  bearer,  who  is  impatient  to  return.  I  hope  in  God, 
by  the  aAemoon,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sense  enough  to  say  much  more,  but  for 
tba  proaent  I  am  not" 

If  novelists  or  dramatists  had  been  describing  the  situation  of  queen 
Mary,  they  would,  according  to  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  have 

'  GraAon  bad  but  a  short  time  left  **  to  learn  and  prove  good  for  something," 
fcrhe  was  killed  a  few  months  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  under  Marl- 
bofough.  fighting  as  a  land  soldier. 

*Old  style,  by  which  all  English  history  is  dated  till  the  middle  of  the  labt 
teuiury. 
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s  iliBiraeted  beiween  tendernesa  for  her  Iklher  and  her  low 
ind  ;  mmiriiiiii!,  amidKt  viclory,  for  her  aire,  and  alive  oni? 
Iiai  isiich  utilmliowed  coniesia  nhould  awakea  in  the  bovoa 
n,  who  had  been  ihe  indulged  daughter  of  the   one  anUgo- 
Ihe  wife  of  ihe  other.     Such  feelings  were  altrjbuied  by 

oiiies  of  Eugland's  earlier  day  •   but  no  trace  of  them  if  lo 
in  Mary's  aciual  letters.     Unmixed  joy  and  exulting  ifaankt- 
e  first  emuluiiia  whicji  burst  ftom  her  heart  in  this  epistolary 
TowanJa  the  end  of  the  letter,  however,  she  recollects  bet- 
lly  to  express  her  satisfaction  that  the  "  late  king."  at  sht 
er,  was  not  among  the  slain,  a  passage  which  will  be  ttad 
intereai  by  those  who  know  Maiy'a  siluatioa.  but  who  m 
dark  reganlifig  her  own  opinion  of  her  ex tta ordinary  poii- 
orld. 

rcBimies,  after  she  has  given  vent  to  her  joy  :  "  When  1 
going  part  of  this,  it  was  in  the  morning,  man  after  I  hid 
rs,  and  'tis  now  four  in  the  allernoon,  but   1  am  not  y<i 
elf,  Biid  fear  I  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  writing  all  nty 
n  still  in  such  a  confusion  of  thought  that  1  scarce  know 
*fly,  but  1  hope  in  God,  you  will  more  readily  conaent  to 
ifidenl  wrote  last,  fur  metliiokB  you  have  uoiliing  more  fu 

sipn  Kensington  as  much   b«  it's  possible,  and   1  will  sin 

^ojHiereJo^^iiniop^o^na^om^eloi^bB^. 

Grart  natonl  SM»riiv  tf  shown  by  ihe  q'jen  in  htr  rrrauk*  on  the 
mvonied  n n^n laiiy  of  her  councillors.  The  vhole  of  her  nbiTif :  h»d 
to  hi  comouitMi  ihemselTes  vixii  kin£  Jimes.  thai  iher  vere  obh.£^  to 
MSe  in  ooe  cominon  purpose  to  prereni  his  retom.  which  ihrv  kT^ev 
vooLS  min  them  Maiy  likewise  adopted  a  Tery  rauooal  iifn  o\  ihe 
oririn  of  the  inierrepied  letters  written  in  letnon-juice.  which  wa«  «n£* 
fened  to  her  by  Mr.  RuwelL  that  they  were  wriiieo  on  purpi>se  :■>  be 
iaxercepced.  and  to  raise  vain  suspicions  and  douSis  in  the  councillors 
loratfe  each  other.  While  lord  Monmouth  and  his  eolleaeiie.  Wild- 
naa.  were  a  war 'mi  the  fleeu  these  letters  ceased,  but  direcilr  th^v  rc^ 
taniMl.  the  correspoodmce  rect-tounenced.  Buu  totally  unconscious  of 
the  coQcSusions  the  queen  had  drawn,  lord  Monmouth  nedulously  seiied 
the  opporianiiy  o[  trery  conference  he  held  with  her.  to  in«inuaie  dis- 
trusts of  his  coUea^es.  which  her  majesty  thus  detailed  to  her  partner 
b  rcfalisy : 

**  I  had  a  conrersation  with  lord  Monmouth,  toother  moraine,  in  which 
he  taidt  *  What  a  misftHtane  it  was  that  things  thus  went  ill.  which  was 
eenainir  br  the  &ults  of  those  that  were  in  trust ;  that  it  was  a  melan- 
chdy  ihiof  to  the  nation  to  see  themselres  thus  thrown  away.  .\nd.  to 
^Kik  plain,^  said  he.  *  do  not  you  see  how  all  you  do  is  known,  thai 
vhat  is  aid  one  dav  in  the  cabinet-council,  is  wrote  next  dav  to  France. 
For  my  pan.*  added  he.  *  I  must  speak  plainly.  1  hare  a  great  dt^l  of 
reason  to  esteem  lord  Nottingham ;  I  don*t  beliere  *tis  he.  but  *tis  some 
ia  his  office*— and  then  he  fell  on  Mr.  Blaithwii. 

"*]  owned  *  I  wondered  whr  vou  would  let  him  serre  here,  since  he 
would  not  go  with  you.''  but  1  said.*  I  suppi^se  you  knew  why  you  did 
IC  And  when  he.  lord  3Ionmouth,  began  to  talk  high  of  ill^ailminis- 
timtioa,  I  told  him  in  the  same  freedom  that  he  seemed  to  speak  io  me. 
'that  I  found  it  very  strange  you  were  not  thought  n\  to  choose  your 
own  ministers :  that  thev  had  alreadr  removed  lord  Halifax,  the  same 
eodearoarv  were  used  for  lord  Carmarthen,  and  would  they  now  begin 
to  hare  a  hoMi  at  lord  Xottingham.  too  r  I  would  show  they  would  pre- 
tend  even  to  control  the  king  in  his  choice,  which,  if  I  were  he.  I  would 
Dol  safier,  but  would  make  use  of  whom  I  pleased.' 

*^  I  can't  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no  in  this,  but  in  the  free  war  we  were 
ipeaking  I  could  not  help  it  Upon  this,  he  [lord  Monmouth]  said.  •  He 
Ittd,  indeed,  been  an  enemy  to  lord  Halifax,  but  he  had  done  what  he 
could  do  to  sare  lord  Carmarthen,  out  o(  personal  friendship,  as  well  as 
because  he  beliered  him  firm  to  our  interesL'  Upon  which.  1  ttx»k  oc- 
casioQ  to  remember  my  obligations  to  him  [lord  Carmarthen']  •  upon 
account  of  our  marriage ;  from  which  he  [lord  Monmouth]  still  went  on, 
*That  he  thought  it  necessary  the  nation  should  be  satisfied.'  I  asked 
him.  ^  If  he  thought  thai  possible  r'  He  said,  he  could  tell  me  much  on 
that  mibject.  But  we  were  called  to  council,  and  so  our  discourse 
aided  for  that  time." 

The  reader  will  observe^  in  this  colloquy,  how  fiercely  the  queen  re- 
lented the  shadow  of  an  attack  on  her  friend  and  lord-chamberlain,  lord 


'  When  be  waj  lord  Uaiiby,  ooe  of  the  iuiuiiter6  of  CLarle:^  II. 
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She  shows,  too,  resenimetil  because  lord  flaVifH  iid 

0  ihe  resenimeiil  king  William  a!firn>ed  shP  bore  ihal  W 

band  a  nipld  sketdi  of  ihe  clianicleristica  and  cooducl  of 
er  coirncilbirs. 

1  Prnibroke,  1  never  see  him  but  in   counril  ;   loni  Chem 
cornea   as   tiltle   as   he    c«d    wilh    decencv,  and  seldom 

npvcr  conies  lo  ihe  cabinel-council.    Lord  S'luard,  [Deron- 
low.  will   be  a  courlier  among  ladies  —  Ej>eaking  of  him 
nd  llial  11.  Se«ak,  before  we  weni  to  eards.  eame  and  made 
daome  (■■implimenl  on  yonr  victory  and  wound,  and  is- 
D  man  living  wished  us  a  longer  and  happier  reign.'    Bui 
(1/  lord,  who"— I  think  I  have  named  all— 1  mosl  sayooH 
Lai  lord  Noiiingham  seems  lo  be  very  hearly  in  all  aftin; 
iiiikmi;,  appears  lo  be  sincere,  though  he  does  not  lake 
o  persuade  me  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  as  others  io,  for 
ke  hut  once  of  himself,  yet  1  confess   I   incline  to  hire  a 
of  him.     It  may  be,  his  formal  grave  look  tieeeives  me. 
m  your  letter  yesterday,  and  1  could  not  hold  ;  so  he  nv 
i  I  have  hindered  myself  before  everybody  till  then — then 
ible. 

morning,  when  1  heard  the  joyful  news  from  Mr.  Butler.  I 
o   know  whal  was  become  of  the  lale  king,  [meaning  kf 
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am  more  impatient  than  can  be  expressed,  loving  you  with  a  passion 
which  cannot  end  but  with  mv  life  V^ 

The  ^  proposition^'  on  which  the  queen  dwells  with  such  fond  interest, 
was  that  the  king,  having  broken  the  Jacobite  army,  should  return  in- 
suintly  to  England.  William  was  too  good  a  general  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  battle  o(  the  Boyne,  if  attention  had  been  fixed  solely  on  its 
physical  advantages,  was  far  from  decisive  of  the  contest  The  praises 
of  William  IWs  great  valour  in  this  battle  have  resounded  througliout 
Europe,  but  he  had  in  Ireland  30,000  regular  and  disciplined  troops :  he 
had  the  most  formidable  train  of  artillery  in  the  world  at  his  command : 
surely,  the  very  act  of  looking  such  a  formidable  force  in  the  face,  as 
opponents,  was  one  of  superior  valour  in  the  ill-armed  and  undisciplined, 
tod  unpaid  militia  who  fought  for  James.  That  unfortunate  king  has 
been  called  a  coward  on  account  of  its  loss,  which,  indeed,  made  good 
his  own  representations  in  his  naval  regulations,  ^  that  a  wholly  different 
genius  is  required  for  marine  and  land  warfare.^  Every  one  to  his  pro- 
fession. The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  won  by  a  furious  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  we  never  heard  that  English  sailors  were  particularly  skilful 
in  equestrian  evolutions,'  or  that  a  British  admiral  ought  to  be  called  a 
coward,  because  he  was  not  an  adroit  general  of  horse.  When  the 
sulor-king  met  the  Dutch  on  his  own  element,  histor}'  gave  a  diflerent 
account  of  him.  The  cavalry  Uictics  of  William  would  have  availed 
bim  as  little  on  the  seas.  That  most  mysterious  politician,  Defoe, 
although  a  Dutchman  by  descent,  in  his  ^  Memoiis  of  Captain  Carlton,'^ 
first  called  on  Englishmen  to  notice  this  point,  and  remarks  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  of  condemning  their  greatest  admiral  as  a  coward,  because 
be  was  not  equally  skilful  in  a  cavalry-skirmish. 

Charles  31ontague,  earl  of  Halifax,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  battle, 
in  heroic  verse;  it  consists  of  the  most  lofty  eulogiums  on  William, 
without  either  naming  or  alluding  to  his  anuigonisL  After  lauding  his 
Talour  and  generosity,  he  leaves  it  in  complete  mystery  against  whom 
be  fought ;  and  but  for  the  word  ^  Boyne,"  no  one  could  ever  guess  the 
subject.  He  sums  up  with  the  presumption,  that  if  William  had  been  a 
Frenchman,  France  would  have  said  and  done  more  to  his  honour  and 
glory  than  ungrateful  Englishmen  deemed  necesnary : — 

**  Their  plajrs,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his  wound,* 
And  openu  repeal  no  other  sound ; 
Boyne  would  for  ages  be  the  painter's  theme. 
The  Goblin  i  labour,'  and  tlie  puet's  dream  ; 

'  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  &vourite  naval  pupil  of  James,  observes  that  the  king 
had  made  him  renounce  the  land-service  for  ever ;  sayine,  *-  If  he  serves  not 
out  hi*  naval  apprenticeship,  and  forgets  not  his  land-fashions,  I  will  trust  him 
with  DO  ship  of  mine.**  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  one  of  bis  interesting  letters  to 
Jame*  11^  when  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  writes,  ^  I 
have  sent  your  majesty  a  de&paurb  by  a  Scotch  »a>lor  on  horseback,  but  what  has 
become  of  either  man  or  horse  I  know  net,  for  you  well  know,  siie,  tliat  wa 
aiiore  are  not  quite  so  skilful  with  horse's  as  with  shipsw*' 

'In  alluflioo  to  the  scratch  which  William  received  in  the  oommeucement  of 
tlte  action. 

'PiOfaablj  meaning  the  name  of  Gobelin,  the  tapestiy-worker. 
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The  woanded  ami  woald  Airniah  all  their  voonu^ 

And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  their  looma. 

•  ••••• 

**The  queen,  the  charming  queen  heraelf,  should 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place, 
Soften  war's  horrors  with  her  lovely  face ; 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile, 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  oar  Isle  f 
Who  can  forget  what  all  admired  of  late, 
Her  fears  for  him,  her  prudence  for  the  state  1 
Dissembling  cares,  she  smoothed  her  looks  with 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasure  in  her  face ; 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  courage  rose, 
And  putting  on  the  king,  dismayed  his  fbes.^ 

The  last  couplets  present  a  true  picture  of  the  queen's  personal  de- 
meanour at  this  tremendous  crisis,  and  it  is  satisfoctory  to  be  able  to 
produce  contemporary  evidence  that  the  self-portraits  drawn  in  her 
letters,  of  her  efforts  ^  to  grin  when  her  heart  was  bursting,^  were  seen 
by  by-standers  in  the  light  she  wished : 

**QuxB!r  Mabt  to  Kiho  William. 

»  Whitehall,  July  ^^  1C90. 
"  Being  resolved  never  to  miss  a  post,  I  write  now  to  let  you  know  I  have 
received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  dress- 
ing till  one,  before  he  brought  it;  to-morrow  I  think  to  write  again  by  him. 

^^  Now  I  shall  only  tell  you,^'  says  the  queen,  resuminfi;  her  historical 
narrative,  ^  that  I  have  been  satisfied  witli  the  sight  of  loid  Lincoln, 
which  I  have  so  often  wished  for  in  vain.  I  met  him  as  I  came  from 
prayers,  with  a  hundred  people  at  least  after  him.  I  can^t  represent  to 
you  my  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an  object,  and  so  strange  a  one;  but 
what  he  said  was  as  much  so,  if  it  were  possible.  He  called  lord-pmi- 
dent  [Carmarthen]  by  name,  (and  all  in  general  who  are  in  trust) 
'  rogues ;'  told  me  ^  I  must  go  back  with  him  to  council  \prhy-council] 
to  hear  his  complaint,'  which  I  think  was  against  lord  Torrington;  he 
talked  so  like  a  madman,  that  I  answered  him  as  calmly  as  I  coulJ^ 
looking  on  him  as  such,  and  so,  with  much  ado,  got  from  him. 

^  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  but  that  1  am  so  sleepy  I  canU  see;  but  I 
shall  live  and  die  entirely  yours." 

The  unfortunate  noble,  who  was  thus  met  by  queen  Mary,  with  i 
rabble  at  his  heels,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his  wayward  ideas  on 
politics,  was  Edward,  the  last  earl  of  Lincoln,  of  the  elder  line  of  Clin- 
ton. It  is  plain,  by  this  amusing  little  letter  of  the  queen,  that  her  curi- 
osity had  been  excited  by  the  reported  eccentricities  of  tliat  peer;  but 
that  she  did  not  expect  so  strange  an  encounter  in  her  progress  to 
Whiiehall-chapel.  The  earl  of  Lincoln'  then  seated  himself  in  White- 
hall-galler\*,*  bawling  out  to  every  one,  *'  that  the  queen  was  shut  up  by 

*  The  earl  r>rLiiuroln  died  a  lew  nKttitiKs  aAcrwurds.  His  title  reverfCiJ  loL'* 
cou.f^in,  fir  Fram*i.s  Fi«»nnos  Clinton,  who:«e  ch*5ci*n<lnnt,  having  marrii*d.  in  l"4l, 
the  hrire^s  of  tlie  (luki's  of  Ni^wcu'>ti(%  (uMed  the  name  of  Pelham  to  hu  own 
ancient  surnaiiit*,  and  bfoaiiie  duke  of  Nowc'aj«il#»,  in  17»»8. 

'  Tlie  reader  niu»t  rcnieniber  th<it  the  great  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  seal  of 
royally  and  government,  was  not  yet  burnt  down. 
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ree  or  four  lords,  who  would  not  let  her  appear  at  the  privy-council, 
'  mifler  her  nohles  to  have  access  to  her."  ^Although,'^  as  the  queen 
rrself  observed,  ^  he  never  asked  it  all  the  while."  He  was  evidently 
cited  to  torment  the  whig  junta  of  nine,  by  whose  councils  her  nue 
sty  was  implicitly  guided,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  privy- 
»uncil. 

The  troubles  in  which  the  queen  was  involved  with  these  inimical  coun- 
1ft,  are  best  described  by  her  own  pen.     (Whitehall,  July  ^jl,  1690.) 

I  wrote  to  you  a  Tuesday  night  by  the  post,  only  to  show  that  I  would 
\m  no  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  have  kept  Mr.  Grey  ever  since, 
iving  nothing  worth  writing  or  troubling  you  with.  I  shall  now  begin 
ith  answering  your  letter  to  him  by  him,  and  thank  God  with  all  my 
al,  for  the  continuance  of  your  good  success,  and  hope  you  will  have 
»  more  to  do,  but  come  back  here,  where  you  are  wished  for  by  all 
it  love  you  or  themselves  ;  I  need  not  say  most  by  me— it  would  be 
wrong  of  me  to  suppose  you  doubt  it" 

^  If  the  first  part  of  your  letter  was  extreme  welcome,  the  next  was  not 
m  so,  for  next  to  knowing  of  your  health  and  success,  that  of  your  being 
isfied  with  what  has  been  done  here,  is  the  best  news,  and  till  then  I 
■  very  much  in  pain.  Tou  will  see,  also,  that  we  have  had  the  good 
tune  here  to  have  done  just  as  you  would  have  had  it  yourself,  in 
iding  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fleet ;  but  that  was  prevented  as  you 

II  know  before  this.  I  told  Mr.  Russell  what  your  design  was  there, 
d  asked  ^  what  I  might  write  on  it  now  ?'  He  told  me,  ^  he  should  be 
rays  ready  to  serve  you  any  way ;'  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  at 
lat  I  had  told  him.  I  did  not  say  it  openly  at  the  commiUee^  [the 
nncil  of  nine,]  because  I  know  how  much  lord  Monmouth  would  have 
90  troubled,  but  I  told  lord-president  as  you  writ  him  word,  and  lord 
>ttingham,  and  lord  Marlborough.  It  seems  he  [Russell]  still  wishes 
'  a  commission  to  other  people,  and  not  to  be  alone. 

^  The  day  that  I  received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey,  which  was  on  Tuesday 
on,  the  great  council  was  called  extraordinarily,  being  thought  fit  to 
)iiaint  them  with  the  good  news :"  this  was  the  tidings  of  the  recent 
tory  at  the  Boyne.  By  the  ^  great  council,"  the  queen  means  to  de- 
iwte  the  privy-council,  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  had  warned 
r  from  attending  ofVen.  The  members  conceived  their  functions  were 
oonstitutionally  superseded  by  a  body  bearing  some  resemblance,  at 
at  in  name,  to  the  Venetian  ^  Council  of  Ten ;"  they  were  enraged, 
1  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  because  the  queen's  presence  was 
(lied  them. 

Mary  was,  indeed,  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  most  exquisite  difficulty, 
lich  no  person  could  have  passed  through  without  imminent  danger, 
cepting  one  who  possessed  her  peculiar  concentrativeness  of  purpose, 
d  she  felt  an  atom  of  kindliness  to  father,  sister,  brother,  nephew,  or 
md,  or  even  a  particle  of  egotism  or  personal  ambition,  which  was  not 
itred  in  that  second  self,  her  ungracious  and  ungraceful  little  partner, 
i  could  not  have  steered  the  vessel  of  state  steadily  enough  to  have 
>ided  the  shoals  of  the  oligarch  faction  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocks 
Jacobitism  on  the  other.  She  likewiie  hod  to  dcead  U»  ^Ikva^ssbL 
Vou  XL  —  7 
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jealousy  of  her  spouse,  however  well  she  might  govern,  if  she  pot  her- 
self too  forward  in  her  function  of  queen-regnant.  This  dread  is  appa- 
rent in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative,  where  she  expresses  her  reluc- 
tance to  attend  the  privy-council,  and  describes  the  stormy  scene  raised 
therein  because  she  had  hitherto  denied  her  presence,  according  to  her 
husband^s  orders : — ^^  Seeing  you  had  left  me  to  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  when  to  go,  [to  the  privy^ouncih]  I  asked  them  in  the 
morning  ^  if  they  thought  it  necessary  ?  that,  for  mp  part,  I  did  mot? 
Lord-president  Carmarthen  said  ^No.'  In  the  afternoon,  when  tlie 
privy-council  met,  all  began,  it  seems,  to  ask  ^  If  I  came  ?'  The  lord- 
president  Carmarthen  said,  ^  No.'  Upon  which,  there  were  some  who 
grumbled.  Sir  R.  Howard  made  a  formal  speech,  wherein  he  hinted 
many  things,  as  if  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  that  I  did  not  come  to 
privy-council.    He  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.'' 

That  afternoon,  faction  ran  very  high  in  the  privy-council.  In  tht 
midst  of  the  murmurs  on  account  of  her  majesty's  absence,  lord  Moo- 
mouth  and  the  lord-steward  [Devonshire],  thought  proper  to  leave  their 
seats  at  the  council-board,  and  enter  her  private  apartments,  where  they 
began  to  entreat  her  to  accompany  them  back,  to  appease  the  malcontents. 
The  queen,  who  shrewdly  suspected  lord  Monmouth  to  be  the  secret 
mover  of  the  storm,  and  dreading  the  displeasure  of  her  husband,  if  she 
appeared  too  often  at  the  more  public  council,  thus  expresses  herself,  in 
the  dilemma : — ^^  1  was  surprised  at  it,  for  they  sent  for  me  out  of  my 
closet.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  they  said,  but  they  were  very 
pressing;  and  lord-steward  [Devonshire]  told  me  there  were  many  there 
who  absolutely  told  him  ^  they  would  not  speak  but  before  me,  that  they 
were  privy-councillors  established  by  law,  and  did  not  know  why  they 
should  be  denied  my  presence  ?' " 

^^  i  answered  tficm  [t.  e,  Devonshire  and  Monmouth]  at  first  as  civilly 
as  1  could,  and  as  calmly,  but  being  much  pressed,  I  grew  a  little  peevish, 
and  told  them  ^  that,  between  us,  1  must  own  I  thought  it  a  humour  (ca- 
price) in  some  there,  [of  the  privy-council,]  which  1  did  not  think  my- 
self bound  to  please,  tor,  should  I  come  now  for  this,  I  should  at  last  be 
sent  for  when  any  body  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  that  I  wondered  they,  who 
had  heard  me  in  the  morning  say,  I  would  not  come,  should  now  be  so 
importunate.' " 

^^  But  all  I  could  say  would  not  satisfy  them,  and  had  not  lord  Not- 
tingham come  in,*  I  believe  they  would  not  have  left  me  so  soon.  I 
cannot  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no,  but  I  think  I  did.  This  was  the  same 
day  lord  Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  word  before,  and  he  sat  in 
the  gallery,  crying  aloud  ^  that  five  or  six  lords  shut  me  up,  and  would 
let  nobody  else  come  near  me,'  yet  never  asked  it  all  the  time." 

^^  ImuI  Nottingham  will  give  you  an  account  of  lord-Mayor^s  beior 
called  next  day  to  the  great  council  [privy-council]  where  I  was,  but  I 
nuist  needs  observe  that  he  came  with  his  answer  ready  wrote,  and 
pulled  out  his  paper  and  read  it!  Upon  which,  many  of  those  who 
came  wiih  him  looked  upon  one  another  as  amazed,  and  tlie  more  be- 
cause iUe  lord-president  did  not  desire  it  till  Friday." 

I'hus  it  is  plain  that  queen  Mary  was  obliged,  in  order  to  appease  the 
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discontents  of  the  privy-council,  to  call  the  whole  of  that  body  together, 
and  preside  over  their  deliberations  on  the  ensuing  day.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, who  had  fomented  a  faction,  and  gained  a  partizan  among  the 
junta  of  nine,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  now  very  active  among 
the  malcontents  of  the  privy-council.  The  queen  suspected  some 
treachery  in  the  singular  circumstance  that  the  ^  lord-^mayor^  brought 
his  speech,  ready  written,  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  it  out,  and  read  it  to 
her.  Her  majesty  was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  speeches  ready  cut  and 
dried,  as  her  successors  have  been  :  this  was  one  of  the  first  experiments  ^ 
of  the  kind,  and  queen  Mary  confessed  herself  amazed  at  the  proceedings 
Neither  could  she  comprehend  how  this  ready  written  speech  could  suit 
a  council  suddenly  called  on  the  Thursday,  when  my  lord-mayor  did 
not  expect  it  till  the  day  afVer.  The  speech  was  assuredly  provided  by 
the  cunning  Carmarthen. 

The  queen  found  that  the  noble  members  of  the  privy-council  were 
bent  on  showing  their  displeasure,  by  protecting  the  Jacobite  lords  who 
had  been  marked  down  by  herself  and  council  for  imprisonment  and 
prosecution.  A  plot  was  maturing  in  Scotland  which  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  William  and  Mary,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  invasion, 
might  have  wrecked  their  government,  if  the  leaders,  lord  Annandale  and 
loni  Breadalbane,  had  not  severally  visited  the  king  and  queen,  and  made 
their  confessions,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  colleagues.  Lortl  Ross, 
then  in  London,  was  one  of  those  betrayed ;  queen  Mary  thus  expresses 
herself,  regarding  his  apprehension : — ^  Another  thing  happened  that  I 
must  tell:  lord  Nottingham  had* secured  lord  Rosse,  and  now  desired 
the  [privy]  council  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  Tower  as  well  as  so 
many  others.  All  consented.  Duke  of  Bolton  asked  ^Why?'  Lord 
Nottingham  said  ^  There  was  informations  against  him,  and  more  his 
own  letters  to  sir  John  Cochrane;'  upon  which  all  said  a  warrant  should 
be  drawn.  But  when  it  came  to  be  signed,  duke  of  Bolton  would  not ; 
he  hindered  lord  Devon '  by  a  whisper  and  his  son  by  a  nod.  Lord 
Montague  would  not  sign  it  neither;  if  this  be  usual,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
methinks  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 

Her  majesty  continues,  in  her  letter,  to  discuss,  in  no  very  perspicu- 
ous terms,  the  half-revealed  Jacobite  plot  in  Scodand,  and  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  her  ** junta  of  nine,"  that  sir  James  Montgomery,*  a  whig 
lately  turned  Jacobite,  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot,  ^  ought 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  from  Scotland,  for  he  was  crafty  and  malicious, 


*  Lord  Ross  seems  to  hare  married  a  daughter  of  Rachel,  la^f  Russell,  and 
in  consequence  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Cavendish  and  their 
powerful  alliances.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  familiarly  in  the  manuscript 
letters  in  the  Devonshire  Papers. 

'  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  been  in  strong  opposition  to  James  II.  during  his 
reign ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  deputies  who  bod  brought  the  offer  of 
the  Scottish  crown  to  William  and  Mary.  He  became  malcontent  as  well  as  the 
other  revolutionist  leaders,  Breadalbane,  Annandale,  and  Ross,  because  his  desire 
of  gain  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied.  He  had  therefore  joine<l  the  Jacobite  plot 
of  1C80,  which  was  disorganized  by  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Klllicrankie.  (See 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs  and  Appendix.) 
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and  his  confessions,  if  listened  to,  would  implicate  hanui  persons,"— 
meaning,  doubtless,  by  honest  persons,  not  only  various  members  of  the 
now  discontented  oligarchy,  who  had  aided  in  the  revolutiony  but  most 
of  themselves — the  queen's  assistant  junta. 

Many  traces  are  to  be  found  in  Mary's  letters  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fflee  with  which  she 
mentions  persons  being  now  ^  clapt  up,''  who  were  fluttering  in  tiie  park 
but  a  few  hours  before,  she  had  some  satisfaction  in  the  exertion  of  this 
despotism. 

Jacobitism  was,  in  the  year  1690,  so  frequent  in  every-day  life,  that 
it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  a  messenger  enter  a  house,  a  theatre, 
or  Hyde-park,  show  a  privy-council  warrant  to  some  gallant,  all  embroi- 
dery, cravat,  and  ruffle,  and  march  him  o%  bewigged  and  befringed  ai 
he  was,  from  among  a  circle  of  belles,  to  the  Tower.  If  not  seriously 
implicated  in  any  of  the  numerous  plots  then  in  active  concoction,  either 
in  Scotland  or  England,  the  prisoner  was  let  out,  after  some  weeks'  de- 
tention, much  impoverished  in  purse  by  his  visit  to  the  grim  fortress; 
for  no  one,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  freed  from  the  Tower  at  leik 
than  the  cost  of  200/.  in  fees  and  other  expenses.  So  common  was  thii 
manoeuvre  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  matter-of-iac* 
comedies  of  the  day  make  these  arrests,  either  feigned  or  real,  incidents 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  rivals,  or  furnishing  adventures  to  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  In  illustration  of  these  traits  of  the  times  may  be  quoted 
a  passage  from  an  original  letter  of  sir  George  Kooke,'  who  seems  not  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  queen  Mary's  captives,  when 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  sign  a  privy-council  warrant  for  his  libera- 
tion. ^^  I  could  easily  believe  that  my  lord  Falkland  was  very  much 
transported  with  his  release  from  the  Tower,  but  did  not  think  that  he 
would  leap  from  thence  into  a  ball." 

Jacobite  poetry  now  began  to  form  a  powerful  means  of  ofience  against 
the  government  of  Mary.  It  had  originated  in  opposition  to  the  faction 
which  strove  to  exclude  James  11.,  when  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne. 
The  first  of  these  songs,  '^  York,  our  great  admiral,"  and  ^  We  '11  stand 
to  our  landlord  as  long  as  we  've  breath,"  were  decidedly  of  English 
composition.  But  the  subject  was  caught  up  in  the  more  musical  aod 
poetical  land  beyond  the  Tweed.  Numerous  Jacobite  lyrics  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  rhythm  of  the  exquisite  melodies  of  Scotland.  Some  were 
tender  in  pathos;  others  bold  and  biting  in  satire.  There  was  one  of 
the  latter,  written  by  the  heir  of  Lothian,  which  dasneil  at  the  points  on 
which  the  four  persons  of  the  royal  family  in  England  were  most  liable 
to  censure,  and  combined  them  in  one  fierce  couplet : — 

**  There  '9  Mary  the  daughter^  there 's  Willy  the  cheater, 
There*  Geordic  the  drinker,  there's  Annie  the  eater.*' 

Another  party  song  took  its  rise  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary :  it  was  hummed  by  every  voice,  and  being  set  to 
a  bold  original  air,  haunted  every  ear,  although  it  was  but  a  burst  of 
audacious  doggerel : — 

^ —  —  ~~~~  --~-^— —  — ^ 

'  In  the  MS.  collection  of  his  grace  tho  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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sington.  Your  closets  here  are  also  not  in  order,  bat  there  is  no  smoke, 
in  the  summer,  and  the  air  much  better  than  in  another  season.  '  Pray 
let  me  have  your  orders,  if  not  by  yourself,  then  tell  lord  Portland,  and 
let  him  write.  I  see  I  can  hardly  end  this,  but  1  must  force  myself, 
\vithout  saying;  a  word  more  but  that  I  am  ever  yours— -more  than  efer, 
if  that  be  possible — and  shall  be  so  till  death.*^ 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  the  queen  from  her  bed,  at  eleven  at 
night,  at  which  hour  she  was  too  sleepy  to  write  a  long  one,  having 
fatigued  herself  by  a  visit  to  Hampton-Court,  to  superintend  the  Dutch 
devices  distigurtng  that  ancient  palace.  The  grand  apartments,  where 
the  English-born  sovereigns  held  their  state,  had  been  demolished ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  felicitous  lack  of  money  and  Portland  stone,  not  t 
fragment  of  their  noble  country-palace  would  have  have  been  left : 

'*Q(jKEN  Makt  to  Kino  Wiluam.* 

"  Whitehall,  1690,  July  j  j,  N.  S.,  at  eleven  at  night 
**  Tou  will  excuse  me  from  answering  your  letter  I  received  yesterday  mom* 
ing,  (which  was  writ  on  Sunday  last,)  when  yon  know  I  have  been  this  morn- 
ing to  Hampton-Court  and  back  again  by  noon,  and  ever  since  have  had  one  or 
other  to  speak  to  me,  of  w^hich  I  will  give  you  an  account  when  I  have  more 
Ihne." 

"  Now,"  says  the  queen,  resuming  her  narrative  of  incidents,  "  I  shall 
only  tell  you  that  things  go  on  there  [at  llampton-Court]  very  slowly; 
want  of  money  and  Portland  stone  are  the  hindrances,  and  indeed,  io  a 
time  when  there  are  such  pressing  necessitys^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  become  so  ju8t  a  debt,  that  it  ought  to  be 
paid,     f  mean  the  privy-seal  which  you  passed  long  ago. 

^  Sir  Charles  Littleton  has  sent  to  me  to  offer  to  give  up  his  commis- 
sion, which  I  expect  now,  and  am  glad  of,  for  reasons  too  long  to  tell 
now.  Pray  send  word  who  shall  have  the  government,  for  'tis  judged 
necessary  to  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  may  be. 

"  I  fancy  the  joy  at  St.  Patrick's  church  was  greater  than  can  be  ei- 
prest,  and  wish  I  had  been  with  you ;  but  though  at  a  distance,  none 
ever  praised  God  so  heartily  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  that  of  your  won- 
derful deliverance  ; — upon  which,  the  queen-dowager  sent  lady  ArlingUm 
to  compliment  me.  I  am  now  in  my  bed,  having  bathed,  and  am  n 
sleepy  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  ever  and  entirely  yours." 

In  the  three  succeeding  days,  she  wrote  two  more  letters  to  her  hot- 
hand,  full  of  hopes  of  seeing  him  quickly,  mingled  with  fears  that  the 
French  ships — which  then  ro<le  victors  both  in  the  English  and  Irish 
channels,  in  a  manner  unprecedented  for  centuries — shouhl  intercept  him 
on  his  return: — *^All  my  fears^^'*  observes  the  queen,*  ^  is*  the  French 
ships,  which  are  going  to  St.  George's  ChanneK  and  are  already  at  Kin- 
sale  ;  if  those  should  hinder  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  think 
the  fright  would  take  away  my  reason.  But  I  hope  the  express,  which 
goes  this  evening  to  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  will  come  thne  enough  to 
prevent  any  surprise.  I  am  the  most  impatient  creature  in  the  world, 
for  an  answer  about  your  coming,  which  I  do  hope  may  be  a  good  one, 

*  DalryinpJfS  .\[)pcndix,  Part  ii.  p.  138.  •  Ibid.  p.  141.  'So  whiten 
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mS  that  T  shall  see  you,  and  endeavour  myself  to  let  you  see,  if  it  he 
possible,  that  my  heart  is  more  yours  than  my  own." 

The  queen,  in  continuation,  gives  more  laudable  proofs  of  her  sin- 
eerity  in  religion,  than  can  previously  be  discovered  in  her  conduct :  ^  I 
hare  been  desired,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  ^  to  beg  you  not  to  be  too 
quick  in  parting  with  the  confiscated  estates,  but  consider  whether  you 
will  not  keep  some  for  public  schools,  to  instruct  the  poor  Irish.  For 
my  part,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  think  you  would  do  very  well  if  you 
would  consider  what  care  can  be  taken  of  the  poor  souls  there,  and  in* 
deed,  if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I  must  tell  you,  I  think  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  and  success  you  have  had,  should  oblige  you  to  think 
upon  doing  what  you  can  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and 
promoting  the  Qospel." ' 

Alas,  king  William,  like  all  mere  military  sovereigns,  had  no  endow- 
ments to  bestow  on  the  Gospel,  or  on  Christian  civilization  of  any  kind ! 

The  property  she  mentions  was  the  private  inheritance  of  her  father 
from  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Ulster.  It  was  given  by  her  husband  to  his 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers.  Probably  it  was  some  intimation  of  its  in* 
femous  destination  that  prompted  Mary  to  make  the  request  that  it  might 
be  destined  to  the  above  virtuous  use.  But  her  regal  partner  little 
thought  of  any  atonement  for  the  excessive  miseries  that  wretched  Ire- 
land groaned  under  during  his  reign.  Far  from  that,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  many  atrocities  being  perpetrated  by  his  cruel 
troops,  the  slightest  mention  of  one  of  which  thrills  the  nerves  with 
horror.  When  William  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford, 
he  was  asked,  ^  In  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  ?"  ^^  Bum  them !"  was  his  ill-tempered  reply.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  peevish  expletive  was  literally 
obeyed;  for  one  thousand  of  these  unfortunates  were  destroyed  in  this 
inhuman  manner,  by  the  place  in  which  they  were  penned  directly  after* 
wards  bursting  into  flames,  in  which  they  miserably  perished.' 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  it  was  found  necessary  that  queen  Mary 
should  in  person  review  the  militia,  which  had  been  called  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  then  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  victorious 
fleets  of  France.  This  was  trenching  very  closely  on  the  office  of  her 
military  lord  and  master ;  and  she  evidently  deemed  it  proper  to  apolo- 
gize for  playing  the  general,  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  in  his  absence : — 
^  I  go,"  she  says  in  her  next  letter,  ^  to  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the  militia 
drawn  out  there,  next  Monday;  you  may  believe  I  go  against  my  will. 

^  I  still  must  come  back  to  my  first  saying,  which  is,  that  I  do  hope 
and  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  come  back,  if  it  can  be  with  safety. 
I  'm  sure  if  that  canU  be,  I  shall  wish  you  may  rather  stay  where  you 
are,  though  1  long  never  so  much  to  see  you,  than  that  you  should  ven- 

'  Dmlrymple*!  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  141. 

*  Portrr's  History  of  Ireland.     It  is  cited  by  the  author  of**  Ireland  as  a  King 
dom  and  Colony.*'     At  the  siege  of  Waterford   was  killed  captain  Carlisle,  a 
player,  who  had  found  his  account  in  turning  Williamite;  bis  principal  servioa 
was  an  abusive  ballad,  which  he  had  written  and    set  to  music,  commencing, 
*  King  James,  with  his  rascally  rabble  of  rogues."  (TindaPs  Continuation^ 
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ture  your  dear  person,  which  is  a  thousand  times  mare  so  to  me  ihu 
my  own  self,  and  ever  will  be  so  while  I  breathe." 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  known  of  Mary  II.  has  been  imbibed  by  the 
public  from  Burners  panegyric.  But  with  what  promptitude  would  tlM 
revolutionary  bishop  have  demolished  his  own  work,  could  he,  like  W) 
have  read  her  majesty ^s  letter  to  the  king,  of  July  {f ,  and  seen  the  con- 
temptuous reluctance  with  which  she  acceded  to  his  desire  of  having 
his  ^^  thundering  long  sermon"  on  the  Boyne  victory,  printed ! 

Many  passages  in  these  letters,  written  with  unstudied  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, prove  that  Mary^s  tastes  in  composition  were  elegant  and  nniA 
fected,  consequently  Burnet's  style  must  have  been  odious  to  her.  How 
diflerently  did  the  man  himself,  and  the  world,  believe  he  was  rated  in 
her  majesty's  estimation!  Let  her  speak  for  herself,  as  follows:'  ^I 
will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  made  i 
thundering  long  sermon  this  morning,  which  he  has  been  with  tu  to 
desire  me  to  prints  which  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  should  not  hife 
ordered  it,  for  reasons  which  I  told  him." 

^^  I  am  extreme  impatient  of  hearing  from  you,  which  I  hope  in  God 
will  be  before  I  sleep  this  night — if  not,  I  think  1  shall  not  rest :  but,  if 
I  should  meet  with  a  disappointment  of  your  not  coming,  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do,  for  my  desire  of  seeing  you,  is  equal  to  my  love,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life." 

'*QuiKF  Mabt  to  Kiire  Wflltax. 

«Wliitehall,  July^J,  1000. 
**Every  hour  makes  me  more  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  aiici  everything! 
hear  stir,  I  think  brings  me  a  letter.  1  shall  not  go  about  to  ezcui«e  myfelf;  I 
know  'tis  folly  to  a  great  degree  to  be  so  uneasy  as  I  am,  at  present,  vrbra  I 
have  no  reason  to  appreliend  any  ill  cause,  but  only  might  attribute  your  silence 
to  your  marching  farther  from  Dublin,  which  makes  tlie  way  longer.  I  liave 
stayed  till  I  am  almost  at»lepp,  in  hopes;  but  they  are  vain;  and  I  mo»t  once 
more  go  to  bed,  in  hopes  of  being  waked  with  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  tbtll 
get  at  last,  I  hope."' 

By  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  may  be  gathered  that  her  majesty^ 
councillors  were  much  agitated  with  quarrelsome  divisions,  and  that 
stormy  discussions  constantly  sprang  up,  to  her  great  uneasiness.  In 
truth,  the  immediate  danger  of  her  father's  restoration  had  frightened 
them  into  something  hke  unanimity  while  the  queen  presided  otct 
them;  but,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  they  deemed  that  danger 
passed,  and  they  relapsed,  in  consequence,  into  their  usual  state  of  &0- 
tious  aniniosity.  Their  tempers  had  previously  greatly  annoyed  bff 
liege  lord,  who  had  prepared  her  for  their  troubles<mie  behaviour;  shi 
had  secretly  imagined  that  he  found  fault  from  his  own  cynical  spiriL 
She  thus  owns  that  he  knew  them  better  than  she  did : 


*  Dalryriiplc's  Appendix,  Part  ii.  14*2.  A  panegyrist  of  the  queen  has  pulh 
lishecl  >oin(>  oi  her  letters,  but  has  carefully  omitted  this  pn^^nge,  the  editor  beinf 
an  admirer  o(  Burnot.  No  one  ought  to  touch  dtx^uments  in  such  a  spirit  Lettrrt 
and  diiiries  ought  to  ^peak  honestly  for  themselves;  then  let  readers  draw  tfaetf 
own  deductions,  if  they  are  not  »ati»fied  with  thotfc  of  the  biographer. 
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*I  cannot  resolve  to  write  jroa  all  tbat  has  past  at  council  this  day,  till  which 
tjne,  I  thought  you  had  g^vea  me  wrong  characters  of  men,  but  I  now  see  they 
answer  my  expectation  of  being  as  little  of  a  mind  as  of  a  body.' 

*  Adieu,  do  but  love  me,  and  I  can  bear  all. 

At  the  king  was  still  detained  in  Ireland,  Mary's  next  despatch  brought 
fletails  more  particular  of  the  quarrels  which  pervaded  both  the  cabinet 
and  the  privy-council,  and  had  for  their  object  the  appointment  of  com- 
manders of  the  shattered  and  fugitive  navy,  then  skulking  dishonourably 
in  the  ports  of  the  Thames. 

The  queen  mentions  that  she  had  had  vapours  in  the  evening  of  the 
27th  of  July,  having  been  worried  by  the  mad  lord  Lincoln  that  morn- 
ing. The  term  ^  vapours''  requires  explanation,  as  much  as  any  other 
historical  antiquity  of  a  bygone  day ;  we  believe  it  is  synonymous  with 
an  ^  attack  on  the  nerves"  in  the  present  century.  But  nervous  com- 
plaints were  classed  by  queen  Mary's  court  into  three  separate  maladies. 
These  were  vapours,  megrims,  and  spleen.  Vapours,  we  believe,  veered 
in  symptoms  towards  hysterics,  megrims  to  nervous  headache,  while  the 
spleen  simply  meant  a  pain  in  the  temper.  Pope,  in  his  brilliant  court 
poem,  the  ^^Rape  of  the  Lock,"  represents  all  three  keeping  watch 
round  his  feinting  Belinda,  a  fair  belle  of  the  courts  of  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Anne,  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor  by  name,  from  whom  the  lord  Petre 
of  that  day  had  contumaciously,  and  against  her  consent,  stolen  a  curl. 
Queen  Mary  may  be  excused,  then,  for  having  had  one  of  these  feminine 
afflictions;  especially  when  she  had  been  agitated  by  conflicting  feelings 
that  day, — plagued  by  the  council,  and  beset  by  a  madman,  withal,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  description  in  the  following  letter : 

QvBBir  Mart  to  Kive  William.* 

"Whitehall.  July  f|. 

*  Could  you  but  guess  at  my  impatience  for  a  letter,  you  would  be  able  to 
judge  of  my  joy  at  receiving  yours  from  Timolin.  At  present,  I  shall  say  nothing 
to  jroa,  but  that  I  have,  at  last,  seen  the  council  in  a  great  heat,  but  shall  stay 
till  I  see  you  to  tell  you  my  mind  upon  it  Lord  Nottingham  will  send  you  the 
•ooouDt  the  commissioners  have  brought  from  sea,  of  the  assurance  of  the  fleet 
being  ready  Wednesday  next 

^Lord  Lincoln,"  pursues  her  majesty's  historical  narrative,  ^was 
with  me  this  aflernoon  no  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  reforming  the 
fleet,  correcting  abuses,  and  not  shy,  either,  of  naming  persons.  He 
talked  so  perfectly  like  a  madman,  as  I  never  heard  anything  more  in 
my  life ;  he  made  the  tnost  extravagantest  compliments  in  the  world, 
but  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I  would  do  nothing  he  desired  me. 
He  had  an  expression  that  f  have  heard  often  within  this  few  days, 
which  is,  ^  that  I  have  the  power  in  my  hand,  and  they  wonder  I  do  not 
make  use  of  it,'  and  ^  why  should  I  stay  for  your  return  ?'  and  ^  whether 
I  should  [ought  to]  lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  you  word  or  no,  it 
doubted,  that  is,  when  they  must  stay  till  an  answer  come.' " 

*The  queen  means  that  her  councillors  are  no  more  **tmt  in  mimly  than  liUy 
m^  ONf  in  bodf." 

*  J[>airymple*s  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  143. 
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^^  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  this,  when  I  shall  be  so  happy  once  moie 
to  see  you,  or  when  I  can  write  you  a  long  letter,  for  I  have  taken  Vie 
vapours^  and  dare  not  to-night ;  but  you  iuoWy  w^tever  my  letters  ve, 
my  heart  is  more  yours  than  my  own." 


MARY  II., 


QUEEN-  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Qaeen  Mary  urged  to  assume  sovereignty  independently  of  her  husband— Dii* 
Ic^ues  with  Sir  Thomas  Lee — Affronted  by  him — Dialogue  with  lord  Devon- 
shire— Her  perplexities — Her  arrangements  for  the  king's  return — Laments 
the  unfinished  state  of  Kensington  palace — His  angry  reproof — Her  humble 
apologies — Preparations  at  Kensington — General  style  of  her  writing— Pro- 
ceedings of  the   princess  Anne — Queen  goes  to  look  at  Campden  houie^ 
Young  duke  of  Gloucester  settled  there — William  III.*s  letter  concerning  the 
queen — Her  celebration-ball  at  Whitehall  deferred— The  queen  di<appointecl 
of  her  husband's  return — Continuation  of  her  letters — Her  difficulties  incretse 
— Her  troubles  with  naval  matters — Listens  to  Dutch  cabals— Joy  at  the  king'i 
approval — Announces  that  Kensington  palace  is  ready — Intercedes  for  Hsmil* 
ton — Her  interviews  with  informers — Detects  a  plot-— Urges  the  king's  reium 
— State  of  England  under  her  sway — Her  aversion  to  Whitehall — Receivei 
Zulestein — Communes  with  Jacobite  traitors — Sends  their  secret  confesiiioiif 
to  William  HL — Mentions  Nevill  Payne — Her  fondness  for  Holland — SenJi 
cannon  and  money  to  her  husband — Mentions  its  loss — Her  dialogue  with 
Russell — Her  tender  expression  to  the  king — Gossip  about  his  relatives — Her 
anguish  of  mind — Dread  of  the  king's  campaign  in  Flanders— Receivei  tn 
amber  cabinet — Hears  news  of  tlie  king's  landing — Enmity  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza^- Meets  King  William — Tlieir  residence  at  Kennngton  —  Rioc'i 
jealousy  of  his  wife's  government — Traits  of  costume,  dtc.  Slc 

Whether  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unanimity  of  porpoit 
between  the  king  and  queen,  or  really  from  motivcfl  of  personal  preiin^ 
ence  to  herself  as  the  native-born  monarch,  it  is  certain  that  a  stroof 
party  existed,  eager  to  urge  Iier  majesty  to  acts  of  independent  sora- 
reig^nty.  It  is  no  slight  amplification  of  her  conjugal  virtue,  to  find  ber 
strenuously  resisting  every  temptation  to  her  own  separate  aggrandiio- 
ment. 

A  long  historical  despatch  from  the  queen  to  her  absent  partner,  opeat. 
according  to  custom,  like  a  love-letter,  as  follows: 
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"QuKBV  Mabt  to  Kiho  William. 

"  Whilehall,  Aug.  1,  N.  S^  (July  21,  O.  S.,)  1090.* 
*  Last  night  I  received  yonr  letter  with  eo  much  joy,  that  it  was  seen  by  my 
lace,  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  it,  that  you  were  comiag.  I  will  not  take 
more  of  your  time  with  endeavouring  to  tell  you  what  is  impossible  to  be  ex* 
pressed ;  but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  therefore  you  will  not  doubt 
of  my  delight  to  think  I  shall  soon  see  you.  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  tell  you 
anjrthing  that  can  be  writ  by  others." 

The  gist  of  the  political  part  of  the  epistle  is  the  detail  of  the  feuds 
iQ  the  two  councils,  founded  on  the  facts  that  the  king  and  queen  wished 
Mr.  Russell  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  subsequent  events  proved 
they  were  perfectly  right ;  but  Russell  would  not  take  the  responsibility, 
after  the  disastrous  defeats  which  had  succeeded  each  other  since  the 
refolution.  He  chose  to  have  two  partners,  one  a  nobleman  —  his 
friend,  lord  Shrewsbury,  the  ex-minister  —  the  other  a  seaman.  The 
queen  did  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  Shrewsbury,  but  she  always 
named  him  with  a  mysterious  degree  of  prudery.  Both  herself  and  the 
king  insisted  on  the  thini  admiral  being  sir  Richard  Haddick.  But 
Russell  remained  obstinate,  for  he  hated  Haddick.  The  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  too,  thought  fit  to  place  ihemselves  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  queen,  and,  in  her  next  letter,  appear  positively  disobedient  and  con- 
tumacious to  her  authority;  ostensibly  out  of  hatred  to  sir  Richard 
Haddick,  between  whom  and  sir  Thomas  Lee  (a  leading  man  in  the  ad- 
miralty) there  was  a  violent  enmity.  The  queen  concluded  her  letter 
with  these  words : 

**  n^is  impossible  for  Kensington  to  be  ready  for  your  coming,  though 
I  will  do  my  best  that  you  shall  not  stay  long  for  it.  When  you  are 
eoroe,  I  will  make  my  apology  for  the  matter  when  I  see  you ;  1  shall 
BOW  only  tell  you  I  am  in  great  pain  to  know  if  I  have  done  well  in 
this  business,  or  no.  Pardon  all  my  faults,  and  believe  that  I  commit 
none  willingly ;  and  that  I  love  you  more  than  my  life.'' 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen  describes,  with  some  animation,  a 
dislogue  between  herself  and  sir  Thomas  Lee :'  ^  So  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  were  sent  for,  and  lord-president  Carmarthen  told  them 
what  the  resolution  was  [viz.,  that  Russell  and  Haddick  should  have  the 
command  of  the  fleet  unth  some  great  noble  as  partner  with  them,]  Sir 
Thomas  grew  as  pale  as  death,  and  told  me,  ^  that  the  custom  was  that 
they  [the  lards  of  the  admiraUy]  used  to  recommend,  and  that  they  were 
to  answer  for  the  persons,  since  they  were  to  give  them  the  commis- 
gifNis,  and  did  not  know  but  what  they  might  be  called  to  account  in 
parliament.'  Lord- president  answered  and  argued  with  them.  At  last, 
sir  Thomas  Lee  came  to  say  plainly,  ^  Haddick  was  the  man  they  did 
aol  like.'  He  added,  afterwards,  ^  1  might  give  a  commission  if  I  liked, 
Vot  they  could  not.'  When  I  saw  he  talkt  long,  and  insisted  upon  their 
privilege,  I  said,  ^  I  percieived,  then,  that  the  king  had  given  away  his 
own  power,  and  could  not  make  an  admiral,  which  the  admiralty  did 
not  like  P  Sir  Thomas  Lee  answered,  ^  No ;  no  more  he  can't  !*  f  was 
ready  to  say,  ^  Then  the  king  should  give  the  commission  to  such  as 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  146. 
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would  not  dispute  with  him,'  but  I  did  not,  though  I  must  confera  I 
heartily  angry. 

^^  It  may  be,  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot  think  so.  Lord- 
president,  after  more  discourse,  desired  them  to  retire.'' 

The  blunt  answer  of  sir  Thomas  Lee  could  not  be  digested  by  the 
queen,  who  soon  found  that  !ie  was  set  on  by  her  friend  Russell,  whoti 
hatred  to  sir  Richard  Haddick  was  equal  to  that  of  sir  Thomas  Lbs. 
The  next  step  taken  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  was  a  doworigiit 
refusal  to  sign  the  commission.    Carmarthen,  the  lord-president,  broo^ 
this  intelligence  to  the  queen.     He  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  a  fery     I 
great  rage.     The  observations  her  majesty  made'  on  his  angry  d^     & 
meanour,  display  good  sense,  and  command  of  temper :    ^  I  a^  lord-    i 
president  what  answer  was  to  be  sent ;  he  was  very  angry,  and  talkt  at 
a  great  rate ;  but  1  stopped  him,  and  told  him,  ^/  was  angry  enough,  and 
desired  he  would  not  be  too  much  so,  for  I  did  not  believe  it  a  proper    i 
time.'     Lord-president  answered,  ^  The  best  answer  he  could  give  froa 
me  waSy  that  they,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  would  do  well  to  conskler 
of  it.'     I  desired  he  would  add,  ^  That  I  could  not  change  my  mind,  if     I 
it  were  proper  to  say  so  much.'     He  said,  ^  It  was  rather  too  little.' 

I  saw  Mr.  Russell  this  morning,  and  I  found  him  very  much  out  of 
humour ;  lie  excused  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  and  would  not  believe  he  had 
said  such  a  thing  as  I  told  you.  I  said,  ^  Indeed  that  he  had  angered  me 
very  much,'  but  he  [Russell]  endeavoured  to  talk  it  over.  He  said, 
^  that  Haddick  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  because  they  believed  lord 
Nottingham  had  recommended  him,  and  they  did  not  like  that.'  I  saw 
Russell  shifted  off  signing  the  commission,  and  indeed,  I  never  saw  him 
out  of  humour  before.  There  was  company  by,  so  I  had  not  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  saying  more  to  him ;  only  he  prest  naming  lord  Shrewsbury 
for  a  third,  [as  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet ^  as  the  best  means  to  allay  all 
these  things.  But  as  I  had  not  time  or  convenience  to  say  more  to  him 
then,  I  was  fain  to  leave  off  at  a  place  I  would  have  said  more  upoo. 
This  1  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  morning  to  lord  Marlborough, 
who  came  to  me  about  the  same  thing.  I  told  him  why  1  should  be 
unwilling  to  name  Shrewsbury  myself,  ^for  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me,  by  any  means,  to  name  a  person  who  had  quitted  [i.  e^ 
resigned  ojlce]  just  upon  your  going  away,  though  I  was  persuaded  yoo 
would  trust  him,  and  had  a  good  opinion  of  him ;  yet  for  me  to  take 
upon  me  alone,  (for  we  concluded  none  would  be  for  it,  but  those  only 
who  are  trusted  with  the  secret,'  I  mean  lord  Marl  and  Mr.  Russell,  and 
lord  Cham,)  for  me,  I  say,  now  so  to  name  him,  [Shrewsbury,]  withoat 
being  assured  from  yourself  of  your  approbation,  I  thought  noi  proper." 

The  queen^s  pique  that  Shrewsbury  should  have  resigned  office,  just 
at  the  time  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assisting  her  in  reigning,  is, 

*  Dalryinple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  148. 

•  Wlmt  the  secret  was  19  not  very  clear;  in  all  probubililjr  it  wr«  that  king 
Williatii  was  excetiilingly  desiruus  for  Shrewsbury  again  to  take  ollice,  let  thai 
office  be  whatboovcr  ho  chose.  It  seems  very  odd  that  a  courtier  of  rank  Dm 
bred  to  the  naval  profcsijion,  should  be  solicited  to  coinmand  a  fleet,  but  sucb 
were  tlic  customs  of  that  day. 
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perhaps,  apparent  here.  The  rest  of  her  detail  of  passing  events  is  full 
of  interesting  individual  particulars  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  at  this 
tiying  epoch : 

^^  I  pray  God  send  you  here  quickly,  for  besides  the  desire  I  have  to 
see  you  for  my  own  sake,  (which  is  not  now  to  be  named,)  I  see  all 
breaking  out  into  flames.  Lord  Steward  [Devonshire]  was  with  me  this 
afternoon  from  sir  Thomas  Lee,  to  excuse  himself  to  me.  He  said, 
^  The  reason  was  because  he  saw  this  [the  appointment  of  Haddick]  was 
a  business  between  two  or  three — a  concerted  thing — and  that  mofie  Mm, 
he  could  not  consent.'  I  told  him  [Devonshire]  ^  he  himself  could  have 
assured  sir  Thomas  Lee  it  was  your  own  orders,  in  your  letter  from  you 
to  me.'     At  which  he  shaked  his  head." 

^  I  askt^  ^  if  he,  or  sir  Thomas  Lee,  did  not  believe  me  ?'  He  said, 
'Sir  Thomas  Lee  thought  that  Haddick  was  imposed  on  the  king;'  I 
said, '  I  did  not  believe  thai  was  so  easy !'  ^  I  mean' — said  lord  (Devon- 
skire) — ^  recommended  by  persons  they  don't  much  like.'  ^  Indeed,  my 
lord,  if  they  only  dislike  sir  R.  Haddick  because  he  is  recommended  by 
such  as  they  don't  approve,  it  will  only  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  fit  man,  since  they  make  no  other  objection  against  him.  I  confess,' 
said  ], '  my  lord,  1  was  very  angry  at  what  sir  Thomas  Lee  said  yester- 
day ;  but  this  is  to  make  me  more  so,  since  I  see  'tis  not  reason  but 
passion  makes  sir  T.  Lee  speak  thus.'  Upon  which,  we  [the  queen  and 
lord  Devonshire]  fell  into  discourse  of  the  divisions  [qttarrels  in  cotmctZ], 
which  we  both  lamented,  and  I  think  we  were  both  angry,  though  not 
with  one  another.  He  complained  ^  that  people  were  too  much  believed 
that  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  we  could  not  agree.'  I  should  never  have 
done,  should  I  $ay  [repeat]  all  I  hear  on  such  matters,  but  what  I  have 
said  I  think  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  know.  If  1  have  been  too 
angry,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  don't  believe  I  am  easily  provoked,  but  I 
think  I  had  reason.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  think  people  should  be 
humoured  to  this  degree.  Mr.  Russell  again  desired  the  duke  of  Grafton 
should  not  be  in  [i.  e.,  in  the  command  of  the  Jleet\^  and  lord  Notting- 
ham^ who  was  one  of  those  who  mentioned  him  before,  desired  me  to 
let  you  know  he  is  concerned  at  having  mentioned  him,  having  since 
been  informed  how  unfit  he  is." 

On  account  of  his  rude  and  brutal  manners,  which  exasperated  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  queen,  who  had  wished  this  il- 
legitimate cousin  of  hers  to  be  employed,  that  he  might  ^  become  good 
for  something,"  now  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  her  recommenda- 
tion. She  continues  thus :  ^  One  thing  more  1  must  desire  to  know  posi- 
tively, which  is  about  Kensington,  whether  you  will  go  there,  though 
my  chamber  is  not  ready.  Tour  own  apartment,  lord  Portland's,  Mr. 
Overkirk's,  and  lady  Darby*t  are  done ;  but  mine  impossible  to  be  used, 
and  nobody  else's  lodgings  ready.  The  air  there  is  now  free  from  smoke, 
but  your  closet  as  yet  smells  of  paint,  for  which  I  will  ask  pardon  when 
I  see  you.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your  two  houses,  but  if  you  will 
go  lye  only  at  Kensington,  for  I  suppose  your  business  will  keep  you 
here  [i.  f.,  tU  Whitehall]  all  day,  pray  let  me  know.  Tou  may  be  sure 
I  shall  be  very  willing  to  suffer  any  inconveuieuce  fot  vVi^  «iiVw^  q\.  ^v^>^\ 

Vol.  XI.  —  8 
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dear  company,  and  I  wish  I  could  sufier  it  all,  for  I  deterre  H,  bonf 
something  in  fkult,  though  I  have  excuses  which  are  not  lies.'' 

^^  1  hope,^'  concludes  the  queen,  ^  this  long  letter  may  meet  yea  so 
near  that  you  may  bring  your  own  answer;  if  not,  if  you  love  me,  either 
write  me  a  particular  answer  yourself,  or  let  lord  Portland  do  it  for  you. 
Tou  pee  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  public ;  do  a  little  also  for  my  prime 
satisfaction,  who  love  you  much  more  than  my  own  life.'' 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  persoDal  and  priiate 
arrangements  of  Uie  royal  pair : 

*^QuKxv  Mabt  to  Kivo  William.' 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  6,  N.  S.,  (July  25,  O.  S.)  1690. 

**  Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Benit  Bridge,  by  which  I  find  you  defipted 
to  summou  Waterford  again  last  Monday,  I  beseech  God  give  you  good  incceu, 
and  send  you  safe  and  (juickly  home.  There  was  an  order  taken  yesterday  in 
council  for  the  prorogii«ing  the  parliament  for  three  weeks.  I  have  been  this 
evening  at  Kensington,  for  though  I  did  believe  you  would  not  be  willing  to  my 
at  Whitehall,  yet  what  you  write  me  word,  makes  me  in  a  million  of  femn.  espe- 
cially since  I  must  needs  confess  my  fault  that  1  have  not  been  pressing  emwgk 
till  it  was  too  late." 

King  William  had  certainly  written  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  lovin| 
spouse  on  the  subject  of  Kensington  Palace  not  being  ready  for  his  r^ 
ception.  How  humbly  she  asked  pardon  for  his  closet  at  Kensington 
smelling  of  paint,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  letter.  It  was  nther 
unreasonable  of  the  king,  who  only  left  her  in  the  middle  of  June,  to 
expect  that,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  his  queen  could  prepare  his 
palace  for  his  reception  in  the  first  days  of  August;  therefore  herapolofv 
and  extreme  humiliation  for  the  non-performance  of  impossibilities— 
especially  in  asking  pardon  for  smells  for  which  the  house-painter  and 
his  painting-pots  were  alone  accountable — seem  somewhat  slavish.  The 
rest  of  her  letter  is  couched  in  the  same  prostration  of  spirit : 

'"The  outside  of  the  house  (at  Kensington)  is  \he  fiddling  work,  which 
takes  up  more  time  than  one  can  imagine ;  and  while  the  schafnlds  vt 
up,  the  windows  must  be  boarded  up,  but  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  yoar 
own  apartments  may  be  furnished ;  and  though  mine  cannot  possiblv 
be  ready  yet  awhile,  I  have  found  out  a  way,  if  you  please,  which  i^ 
that  I  may  make  use  of  lord  PortlamPs  and  he  ly  in  some  other  rooms; 
we  [/'.  f .,  she  and  the  king]  may  ly  in  your  chamber,  and  I  go  throur  the 
councill-Toom  down,  or  els  dress  me  there ;  and  as  I  suppose  your  busi- 
ness will  bring  you  often  to  town,  so  I  must  take  such  time  to  see 
company  here ;  and  that  part  of  the  family  which  can't  cfftne  there,  must 
stay  here ;  for  'tis  no  matter  what  inconvenience*  any  eh  suffers  f<»r  vonr 
dear  sake :  I  think  this  way  the  only  one  yourself  will  have,  will  he 
my  lying  in  your  chamber,  which  you  know  1  can  make  as  easy  to  you 
as  may  be.  Our  being  there  (at  Kensington)  will  certainly  forward  the 
work.  I  hope  this  letter  will  n(»t  come  to  your  hands,  but  that  yon  will 
be  on  your  way  hither  before  this.  My  greatest  fear  is  for  your  cK»*w 
here ,  but  if  you  consider  how  much  sooner  you  come  back  than  my 

*  Dulryniple'tt  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  1501 
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\  dont  have  hoped,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  I  can't  but  be  extreme 

d  to  be  8o  deceived. 

•  God  in  his  mercy  send  us  a  happy  meeting,  and  a  quick  one,  for 

ich  ]  am  more  impatient  than  I  can  possibly  express !" 

ilthough  extremely  interesting  as  a  transcript  of  queen  Mary's  pri- 

e  feelings,  and  aflbrding  an  amusing  view  of  her  domestic  arrange- 

nts  and  expedients,  the  foregoing  narrative  presents  us  with  the  most 

Ity  specimen  of  her  orthography  and  phraseology  which  has  been  as 

discovered.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  epis- 
iry  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  consider  Mary's  letters 
general  as  wonderful  productions,  not  only  on  account  of  the  good 
se  and  graphic  power  of  expressing  what  she  has  to  say,  whether  in 
logue  or  narrative,  but  as  presenting  occasionally  good  specimens  of 

^miliar  English  of  her  era.     It  may  be  observed,  that  her  majesty 
B  in  advance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  of  the  dramatists  of  her  day 
,o  wrote  you  was^  instead  of  you  were.    She  generally  uses  her  sub- 
ictives  correctly ;  and  her  sentences,  however  hurriedly  written,  have 
)gical  connexion  in  their  divisions. 

Throughout  this  mass  of  voluminous  correspondence,  not  a  word  oo- 
B  regarding  the  princess  Anne,  nor  does  the  queen  ever  allude  to  her 
rfiew  and  heir-presumptive,  the  infant  duke  of  Gloucester,  then 
slve  months  of  age.  The  hatred  that  was  brooding  in  the  minds  of 
ten  Mary  and  her  sister  had  not  yet  burst  into  open  flame ;  they  still 
served  the  decencies  of  dislike,  had  ceremonious  meetings  and  formal 
ve-takings,  when  courtly  etiquette  required  them.  The  princess 
ring  discovered  that  Craven-house  was  too  small  for  her  son's  nur- 
y,  the  queen  condescended  to  accompany  her  to  look  at  Carapden- 
jse,*  situated  (as  the  remains  of  it  are  at  present)  behind  Kensin^ 
1  palace.  The  princess  considered  that  its  vicinity  would  be  conve- 
nt for  the  queen  to  see  her  godson  and  nephew  at  pleasure,  when  her 
jesty  took  up  her  abode  at  the  new-built  palace ;  she  therefore  hired 
mpden-house  for  her  nursery,  at  an  enormous  rental,  of  Mr.  Bertie, 

guardian  of  young  Noel  to  whom  the  House  belonged.  Here  the 
int  duke  of  Gloucester  was  esuiblished,'  and  his  improved  health 
>wed  the  salubrity  of  the  site  the  queen  and  his  mother  had  chosen. 
The  queen  continued  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  episto- 
jT  communication  with  her  absent  husband ;  his  replies  have  been 
njy  sought,  yet  from  the  remaining  specimens  of  his  letters,  their  ab- 
ice  is  perhaps  no  great  historical  loss,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
jesty  ever  wrote  a  narrative  letter  in  his  life.  His  enormous  hand- 
iting  spreads  far  and  wide  over  his  paper,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intro- 
;tion  of  much  matter,  and  this  habit  was  acquired  as  an  adult;  for  his 
id  in  his  boyish  letters  to  his  uncle  Charles,  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 

Like  most  ancient  teau  near  LondoUf  this  relic  (it  id  said)  has  been  doomed 
the  building  mania  to  destruction.     Indeed,  the  old  gateway,  surmounted  by 
supiMrters  of  the  Noel  family,  has  been  demolished  while  these  iheeu  wers 
proieress. 
Mentoirt  of  the  young  duke  of  Oloucetter,  by  Lewis  Jenkins. 
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is  not  quite  so  lar^  as  children's  writing  in  general.  Few  of  his  notei 
consist  of  more  than  two  or  three  prettily  turned  French  senteoeei, 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  indiWdual  informalioo ; 
in  consequence,  it  may  be  observed  that  her  majesty  was  oflen  in  freit 
perplexity  to  know  his  wishes  and  intentions.  The  following  letter 
from  the  king,  written  throughout  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, then  one  of  the  council  of  nine,  belongs  to  this  period.  The 
original  is  in  French :  it  contains  more  matter  than  any  other  extant,  from 
William's  pen,  excepting  the  wrathful  one  relating  to  Dr.  CovePs  trans- 
gressions.' The  present  document,  hitherto  inedited,  is  in  answer  to  ^a 
compliment''  on  the  king's  wound,  previously  sent  to  Irelaod,  by  the 
lord-steward  of  the  household,  the  earl  of  Devonshire : 

**  William  III.  to  thk  Eabl  of  DxToiriHimi.* 

**  At  the  Camp  of  Welles,  tbii  Joljr  17. 

(*  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  part  tliat  you  take  in  what  oonoernt  my  pe^ 
son,  Riid  the  advantage*  that  I  have  gained  over  my  enemies.^  The  misfortunt 
that  has  befallen  my  fleet*  has  sensibly  touched  me,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  soon 
be  in  a  state  to  put  to  sea.  It  will  be  necessary  to  chastise  severely  those  wbo 
have  not  done  their  duty.* 

^*If  it  had  been  possible  without  abandoning  all  here,  I  should  have  set  oot 
as  soon  as  yesterday  morning  when  I  received  your  despatches,  but  without 
losing  all  the  advantages  I  have  gained,  I  cannot  leave  the  army  for  five  or  til 
days.  Of  this,  I  have  written  to  the  queen  and  to  the  lords  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  I  refer  you,  and  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yod, 
and  of  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship  and  esteem,  on  which  you  miy 
entirely  rely. 

"WILUAXR." 

The  absence  of  nomenclature  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  epistle  of 
the  royal  diplomatist.  No  one  is  named  in  it  but  the  queen,  alihoagh 
he  refers  to  several  persons.  No  place  is  mentioned,  yet  he  alludes  to 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue,  and  the  court-martial 
pending  at  Sheerness  on  lord  Torrington. 

From  the  contents  of  the  royal  missive  from  the  seat  of  war,  lord  De- 
vonshire concluded  that  queen  Mary  would  be  forced  to  postpone  a 
grand  ball  for  which  the  palace  was  in  preparation.  Her  majesty  meant, 
by  this  festival,  to  celebrate  the  king^s  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  his 
return  to  England.  For  purposes  either  of  her  royal  pleasure  or  polirv, 
the  queen  had  been  indefatigable  in  giving  balls  at  Whitehall,  durinf 
the  king'^s  absence.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  her  high-steward,  not- 
withstanding his  known  taste  for  these  diversions,  required  a  respite. 
Other  troubles  annoyed  the  lord-steward — the  ladies  of  the  queen'i 
court  danced  awkwardly,  and  there  were  more  ladies  than  genileroen. 
Some  of  the  young  nobles  were  fighting  in  Ireland  against  the  quoen*f 

*  Quoted  in  vol.  ix.,  in  Mary's  Life,  as  princegis  of  Orange. 

■  llologrnpli  letter  from  William  III.  to  the  first  tluke  of  I>evonshire.  (ibfs 
earl.)  jonl-stoward  of  the  household.  From  the  fauiily  papers  of  his  grace  t!»f 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

'  Battle  of  the  H<»yiie.  *  King  James  II.  and  the  French. 

A  Loss  of  the  bailie  otf  Beachy  Head.  *  Court-martial  on  lord  Torriiigtoa 
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fcUi6r«  some  werq  fighting  for  him,  others  were  exiled  for  maintaining 
bit  cause,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  beaux  were  incarcerated  by  the 
queen's  warrants  in  the  Tower.  However,  her  majesty  had  expressed 
her  particular  wish  that  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  eaii  of  Devonshire 
might  be  present  at  her  grand  ceiebration-ball.  The  royal  pleasure  was 
thus  notified  to  that  lady  by  her  mother-in-law,  lady  Devonshire.* 

TkS  COUVTXII  OV  DBTONlHimS  TO  LaDT  CaTHTDISH,*  (DAVeHTXm  TO  Rachil, 

LaDT  RUIBKLL.) 

(Satnrdajr.) 
■*I  am  very  glad  to  hear  by  Mr.  Woolman.  not  only  of  your  good  health,  but 
that  I  shall  see  you  sooner  than  you  seemed  to  intend  I  should.  You  may  still 
be  in  time,  as  the  queen  desires,  for  the  ball,  for  nobody  can  tell  when  it  will 
be,  the  king's  coming  not  being  so  soon  as  was  expected.  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  respite  too  in  the  dancings  at  Whitehall,  till  it  be  for  the  great  ball — ^yet  there  ' 
u  more  ladies  than  men,  and  worse  dancers  than  them  they  have  found,  can 
hardly  be  met  with.  Mrs.  Moone  danced  rather  worse  than  better  than  she  did 
last  year.  My  lord  is  come  from  Newmarket;  my  head  aches,  so  I  leave  Bet^,* 
dear  daughter,  to  end  pay  letter  with  what  news  she  knows." 

[Betty's  conclusion.] 

**  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  not  answering  yours  at  this  present,  but  you  may 
believe  that  I  am  very  full  of  business  when  I  fail  it  We  have  danced  very 
oAen  at  Whitehall,  where  you  are  wanting  extremely,  there  being  not  above  one 
or  two  tolerable  dancers,  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  worse  at  it  than  last  year.  We 
are  just  going  to  supper.  I  believe  this  would  hardly  pass  with  you  for  a  letter 
if  I  should  say  more,  so  1  will  only  desire  you  to  give  my  humble  service  to  ray 
lady  Ross.  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  by  Mr.  Belman  that  she  does  not  come  with 
you  to  town." 

Endorsed,  **  To  the  lady  Hartington,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire." 

The  husband  of  ^  lady  Ross"  here  mentioned  is  the  same  lord  Ross 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  then  the  object  of  queen  Mary^s  parti- 
cular displeasure.  Her  majesty,  in  a  letter  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  we 
have  seen  express  her  lively  displeasure  that  the  powerful  families  of 
Devonshire  and  Bolton  had  successfully  prevented  her  from  incarcerating 
lord  Ross  in  the  Tower,  on  her  mere  privy-council  warrant. 

The  queen^s  hopes  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  which  had  been  lively 
ftt  the  beginning  of  July,  were  now  deferred  from  week  to  week.  Suc- 
cess had  turned  in  Ireland  against  the  protcstant  party.  The  defence  of 
limerick  by  the  Jacobite  general,  Sarsfield,  rivalled  in  desperation  that 
of  Londonderry,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Calvinist  minister.  Walker; 
an  equal  number  of  William's  highly-disciplined  soldiers  fell  in  the  siege 
as  king  James  had  lost  of  the  half-armed  Irish  militia  at  the  passage  of 
the  Boyne.  The  protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
speech  that  broke  from  the  ungrateful  lips  of  the  Orange  king.  When 
one  of  them  told  him,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation,  ^^  that  parson  Walker 
was  among  the  slain  in  the  melee  at  the  Boyne,"  ^  Why  did  the  fool  ro 
there  ?"  was  the  best  tribute  king  William  gave  to  the  memory  of  the 
valiant  partisan  to  whom  he  owed  Ireland.    The  reverend  gentleman 

*  Tlie  hand  is  very  large  and  masculine,  but,  as  the  letter  is  signed  E.  Dovoii- 
•hire,  and  her  lord  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  written  by  the  coantess. 

'  Family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

*  Probably  lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  youngest  daughter  to  the  earl  and  countata 
of  Devonsliira. 
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1  at  the  Boyne,  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  furtber 
r  wBrlare,  and  the  regiraenla!  king  scorned  sll  glory 
at  tirill. 

Biiaineil  unwillinglj  in  Ireland,  witnessing  the  wsste  of  hit 
la)  trendies  of  Limerick,  liia  passag-e  home  was  by  no 
I  mailer ,  lor  (he  victorious  French  Heels  nol  only  roie 
n  the  Lnglish  channel,  but  in  that  ofSt.Genrge,  remlenng 
com  mil  Ml  rut  inn  between  England  and  Ireland. 
•  klierB  Fonlinued  to  describe  the  dillicuUies  which  beset 
bm  ol  governmeat  Her  neil  epialle  details  the  feuds  ind 
Iding  the  command  of  the  fleet : 

QuKtK  MiKT  TO  Kise  Wixi.ua. 

"  WliiUrLall,  Aug.  9,  N.  S.,  (Jtilj  30,  O.  S.,)  1690. 

(inileT  that  1  did  ndt  write  lout  night,  wbeo  you  Imow  ihu  U 

lira,  by  Mi.  Builer,  whose  face  I  Bball  love  lo  se«  ever  ben- 

Thst  ho  biouttbt  jenerdif 


It  Iw 


elprai 


9  t  bav«  fn  jau 

tre  and   more  lo  me.'  The  busiueu  of  the  comiDisaion  ii 
Busjell." 

eiice  had  to  be  settled  between  the  admirals,  Killigrew 
y,  htfore  sir  R.  Uaddick  cnnid  accept  the  prnniotioa 
jiii-ii  liiiii.     Her  maje-sly.  in  discnsjiiig  the  a&ir  with 
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writ  you  word  in  my  last,  how  I  thought  you  might  shifl  at  Kensingtoiif 
without  my  chamber,  but  1  have  thought  since  to  set  up  a  bed  (which 
is  already  ordered)  in  the  council-chamber,  and  that  I  can  dress  me  in 
lord  Portland's,  and  use  his  closet.  M.  Neinburg  is  gone  to  get  other 
rooms  for  him ;  thus  I  think  we  may  shift  for  a  fortnight,  in  which  time 
1  hope  my  own  [chamher]  will  be  ready ;  they  promise  it  sooner. 

^This  letter  will,  I  hope,  meet  you  at  Chester;  it  shall  stay  for  you 
there,  so  that  if  there  be  anything  else  you  would  have  done,  do  but  let 
me  know  it  by  one  word,  and  you  shall  find  it  so,  if  it  be  in  my  power. 

^  I  have  one  thing  to  beg,  which  is,  that  if  it  be  possible,  I  may  come 
and  meet  you  on  the  road,  either  where  you  desire,  or  anywhere  else; 
for  I  do  so  long  to  see  you,  that  /  am  sure^  had  you  as  much  mind  to  see 
your  poor  wife  again^  you  would  propose  U;  but  do  as  you  please,  I  will 
say  no  more,  hut  that  1  love  you  so  much  it  cannot  increase,  else  1  am 
tore  it  would.'' 

There  is  a  little  tender  reproach  implied  in  the  concluding  sentence ; 
perhaps  Mary  thought  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  wished  to  prevent  her 
from  holding  a  first  conference  with  her  husband.  However,  neither  the 
queen  nor  her  rival  were  to  meet  William  so  soon  as  was  expected.  His 
next  letter  declared  that  his  return  was  delayed ;  on  which  intelligence 
her  majesty  thus  expresses  herself  in  her  next  letter,'  dated  ^  Whitehall, 
Aug.  y\,  1690. — Unless  1  could  express  the  joy  I  had  at  the  thoughts 
of  your  coming,  it  will  be  vain  to  undertake  telling  you  of  the  disap» 
pointment  't  is  to  me,  you  do  not  come  so  soon." 

^  ]  begin  to  be  in  great  pain  lest  you  should  be  in  the  storm  a  Thurs- 
day night,  which  1  am  told  was  great,  though  its  being  a  toother  side  of 
the  house  hindered  my  hearing  of  it,  but  was  soon  delivered  by  your 
letter  of  the  29lh  from  Ch.'     1  confess  I  deserve  such  a  stop  to  my  joy, 

11.  e.,  the  delay  of  the  hinges  return^]  since  may  be  it  was  too  great,  and 
not  thankful  enough  to  God,  and  we  are  here  apt  to  be  too  vain  upon 
so  quick  a  success.  But  1  have  mortification  enough  to  think  that  your 
dear  person  may  be  again  exposed  at  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  as  it 
was  at  that  of  the  Boyne :  this  is  what  goes  to  my  heart ;  but  yet  i  see 
the  reasons  for  it  so  good,  that  I  will  not  murmur ;  for  ceruinly  the 
fflory  would  be  greater  to  terminate  the  war  this  summer,  and  the  people 
here  are  much  tetter  pleased  than  if  they  must  furnish  next  year  for  the 
same  thing  again.  Upon  these  considerations  I  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and 
I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  and 
your  judgment;  but  you  must  forgive  a  poor  wifcy  who  loves  you  $o 
dearly^  if  I  canH  do  it  with  dry  eyes. 

^  Since  it  has  pleased  God  so  wonderfully  to  preserve  you  all  your 
life,  and  so  miraculously  now,  I  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  still  preserve 
you ;  yet  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily — that 

•  Dalrymple**  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  153. 

•Chapelford,  where  William's  head-quarters  were  at  that  instant,  is  probably 
the  place  in<iicated  by  this  contraction.  The  queen  usually  contract:)  proper 
names;  thus,  lord  Nottingham  is  always  lord  Nott. ;  Pembroke,  lord  Pom.; 
Marlborough,  Marl.;  Fevershain,  Fev. ;  lord-chamberlain,  Cham.,  dto. 
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will  be  too  much  tempting  that  Providence  which  J  hope  will  ttill  watea 
over  you." 

^  Mr.  Russell  is  gone  down  to  the  fleet  last  Thursday,  to  haaten^  ai 
much  as  may  be,  all  things  there,  and  will  be  back  a  Monday^  when 
tliere  is  a  great  council  appointed.  1  donH  doubt  but  this  commissioo 
will  find  many  obstacles,  and  this  (naming  Killigrew)  among  such  ai 
don't  like  him,  will  be  called  in  question,  as  well  as  the  other  two  (i  e^ 
Jishby  and  Haddick) ;  and  I  shall  hear  again  ^tis  a  thing  agreed  among 
two  or  three." 

^  I  will  not  write,  now,  no  more  tJuin  I  used  to  do  tohat  others  ean;^ 
and  indeed  1  am  fit  for  nothing  this  day,  my  heart  is  so  opprest,  I  donH 
know  what  to  do." 

^  1  have  been  at  Kensington  for  some  hours^  quiet,  to-morrow  being 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  have  made  use  of  lord  Portland^i 
closet,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  I  would.  The  house  [Kensington  Pa- 
lace] would  have  been  ready  by  Tuesday  night,  and  I  hope  will  be  in 
better  order  now ;  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  is  not.  I  shall 
be  very  impatient  to  hear  again  from  you,  till  when,  1  shall  be  in  per^ 
petual  pain  and  trouble,  which  I  think  you  can't  wonder  at,  knowing 
that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life." 

The  cabals  in  the  two  councils,  relative  to  the  command  of  the  beaten 
and  disgraced  fleet  of  England,  continued  to  harass  the  queen.  The  fine 
navy  her  father  had  formed  for  his  destroyers  was  at  the  command  of 
Mary — at  least,  all  that  remained  of  it  from  the  two  disastrous  defeats 
that  had  followed  her  accession.  But  the  harpies  of  corruption  had 
rushed  in ;  the  vigilant  eye,  which  watched  over  the  proper  appointment 
of  stores  and  necessaries,  was  distant ;  the  elective  sovereigns  durst  not 
complain  of  the  peculations  which  had  become  systematic.  The  English 
fleet  was  degraded,  not  for  want  of  brave  hearts  and  hands,  and  fine  ships* 
but  because  all  the  civilians  concerned  in  finding  stores,  ammunition, 
provision,  and  pay,  pilfered  daringly ;  the  consequence  was,  that  none 
of  James's  former  sea-captains  could  be  induced  to  take  a  command, 
which  must  perforce  end  in  disgrace,  when  the  British  navy  came  in 
collision  with  the  well-appointed  ships  which  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
raising  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Queen  Mary  was  fully  justified  by  her  husband  in  the  displeasure  she 
had  expressed  at  the  insolence  of  sir  Thomas  Lee.  She  expresses  her 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  king  viewed  the  afltont  in  the  same  light 
as  herself  in  the  following  manner : — 

Queen  Mart  to  Kino  Wiluam. 

"  Wliitehall,  Ang.  ^^.  1690. 
**  Last  night  I  received  yours  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  with  great  satisfaction  that 
It  was  |)Uiii),  you  ai)proving  of  my  anger  is  a  great  ease  to  me,  and  I  hope  may 
make  tilings  go  on  the  better,  if  it  be  possible,  though  great  pains  are  taken  to 
hinder  tlie  perbons  named  from  serving  at  all,'  or  from  agreeing,  but  1  hope  to 
little  purpose." 

*  So  written  by  the  queen.  In  her  hurry  nnd  trouble  of  mind,  ibe  has  fiiiled 
lo  express  her  nieaning  clearly,  which  is,  "  I  will  not  now  write  to  you  anything 
*'hi(li  can  \x*  written  by  other*.  f«)r,  indeed,  I  am  fit  for  nothing  to-day,"  ^\  Ik. 

*Thc  i'uut  were  Ku:>sell,  Haddick,  Killigrew,  and  Asliby — all,  excepting  Had- 
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fa  €«rdfT  w>  iSfprw  f-ir  Furbard  Hmodirk  of  ibe  roraS  ftr':*or.  a  Doirh* 

IM.  of  iht  qnoeDf  !><iiHie:>cod.  viift  enipior^d  u>  lelJ  tH-r  ur  KK-fiitftl 
Aac  f  i7i->i»lj  fei  erfry.UTfC  DuictL  TtMt  qooKD  had  rusi  ch^iod  Vj  ac- 
iMii  ><•?  r. :  Kbd  iiiier«-iir3»  vrccf-  id  rie  kiiir.  Liiai  t^'H'  r.'U^iJm^  tie 

id  c-f*rf*:  ijittiieii-     Siit  iMfiiU:ixiec.  itihX  i>rd  T'lriiir"-"'-'   *>«id  T*nr 

accmilj  inTfaK-  uit  I*b«rL  ifl  Utta  uok:.  .4  fici««b»  ^*»t  a;Jti^>»  i« 
r  tM-  6e^j  <^  liif  tniL*  c:infe»  lut  ufiarwc  Ui  numrtiS^'^ut  -^;ij  jiuarn*  </ 

e  lac  b  nrbi  i?  x:.  vtK'itia'  i!r  I'luti.  apimivfjc  uT  ji  u*  urti. 
*]  si>c«uiiJ  »cA  irmi  icic  iii»  Ujhutu:  .o  nuue-x^J  uj:  ti'.i:  ij^i:!  mtt^tW 
arf"  xiifr  cc*iizicL  ctf  nr  niiuL.  vuica  niak^f  lut  a^r  ac  ii^ikm^  1  axij  WA 
mat  IS  xt*c  vTcnc:  :>u-  -ft<<^  7^'L  kii-.'ir  iKfiur .  uui  i'.*l  na«;<  '.^'li^'i*'  ] 
hali  ckf  as  nrurL  af  ii»^  it.  n.}  :ii'¥*r  *:-  iiiAr.'ti  i  -.lur  c:r*?".i  •:!»  iii  luai 
ad  aii  iraxtfft  vtuapvf?.  auL  an.  iic^tr  a:  *aMr\  tt  v  ijta  J  uin  ir««iu. 
iZiiszL  vtia:  t  icn  j:  vat*  f.c  zuf  ii>  iiavf  I'.iur  a:r;r'j:;u'.t-^  'V  wr 

mm  m  ^ 

tJiiT  ilk  it  ill  Tunr  a:*f;uK..     "Wiia:  w:ij?r'  ;imipit  iw»  J  r«*-  •tu^'^.'^- 

it  VlfCL  VfW  Kia  ntf  ]   lUrl't    Ci:illf  VflL.  J  tUUiC  t#t  ttlUi'-Ht.  t't:!!    U^'^t  il.*^ 

Ii  var  ^iiifr  nKinmw-  uuiiu  u5  \y\x^^'jm:  aiic  'jf  iii*trrHH:  i«*'  v  *:*;l  iit^fnt 
■•a  acrcrvicit^  wic  iiif  fsiuirt  r.:iiiu:rtnic«-  il  •flici  'j:ii»r.  :!iu  ^'^u'jmI 
jrre*:  ircrjtl.T  pr:»H;i?*-r«"  Tw  aame  nsKUi:  »  uttuu. ;  ;i*  «Mit 
nuoiimcT  prrvuitt  ivtrvMn  t  marrmc  jmr.  jl  v'uuiv<«-«  ranc  'jf 
ife  tkHur  j:c  mtr  ut  cbb.  .  v.r  ni"f«r  wa*  l  jrvjmwM.  •.!•  ;f  •."•!ru  luv^t 
kwinttrj  irut  mat  mic  ^ruimuuceL  in^  ;iit  ha*'j'.iur  ^.t  ii'^uiit  dfuti^ 
ipibfc  nabli  atiaL  H'.c  fliauL  *' 

*  I  an:  wrt-'''  Donuiiuf^  itit  iiueei'i-  inmii»*t  uf  «^»?iifci:.  •  J  iivv^  til 
ke  raaaciL  it  ixjt  wltil  it  inuHi  fjiuL.  viii  uw  aiHitaiii^i  uh  it  ttiiii|!c 
•  difijruj:  »•  fuOi  uic  iniiuL  .  auc  iiai  i;*v«i  mt  iiiM?t  f.mni|*»  :iiai  J 
Muc  tiwf-  ucijiu  icr.  ]  an  Mim  'ih'  m  jruc  t  merrt  J  cai  ii**»«)*  t«,M' 
!rt  ic:  ^(Y  liwfr  Tvoeivisc  nmi*^— ^til  wtiic  uf  |!Tam:  iv  »«iu%  tii«mi  ar  at 
iqpc  ^ — ^tiis  untkinir  musiiw  ii!;tiiiK''f  iHsam  uwi:  «btfU{rt  iv  iinU.t  tli^nt 
:  lioc  vcniiL-  iHf  iiii-  niuci  uiqipnwak  '*' 
Lcrc  X  cmmruaa.  vil-  c^t  ^  m  at  atnumr  v'^  ul!  ttiiii{!t.  airt  v^  a',riur 
viiicii  rj  |nm:  juck  itn  klnn.  nut  vtr  unifir.  J  ititt»  t«*im>  til 
OB  iti»  «wiiniE;- axiL  luatK  t:.  utiv^at-  miKm  tiw.  J  an.  «-*^,i  ffiaifH>fir, 
■d  V.  crni'^  «fT  muct    niirr»      ■  hijuI.  vwn  aMim  « ui  tnu    ^  Html   »»•% 


acimiHiir  ai'vilinif  n    au»<    Um  vunmiaut    ti«*  •^uiji-i    ^rfS•HM   ti«Hfi,. 

till*  XL   ZiflC  tut  iur  u!   imt    ^ir-Tiiurnn.      ?  u*    uMiu'i'^u    *.»  «iii    tif  iil    |ui; 

.      K- *  mSLiUUfr    tHJiiMBBUfllK    VUL    tittl     t  vrriffeivi    wm    m^w     t\     tl«*    'JLl«^«»r   i/|, 

tti*  htL  uT  juifna:  ant  &iudra.  Kiiion-v    aut   ocuih  «fi»)#t«ifii*.-<   /mh-  iHiHiHti^ 

KJUB  IE  a£^«axi!R- Sarlliinui^  r    imrtipr  •atsnan   'Jinn'Jiiil    v«*f   li«i    i«KtH«#  yf 

lis  tiBJiaiifc  afr  "vil  i»  suinn  n  lu*  uM^n  f  mrr'xpvtinif  I'riifn. 

-IWIhnE!!  iKVT  »i»  mur  •i-v»Tfr  uvuflfvt    in  iu»  >i<»w:i      lj«i    Vni'H    «» 

lir LiBinut   uf  vnmttniiiif:  iJiM«t>*    itift    ^^v\%-   w'lti    |i«»'«a#<*ii    tt«*    ^««>«^u 

ikir  tn?  -a'lti'  tutm.     Jau    tij*    um    tau^  u'   lu*    Li^itM    i*..**   *.    n^^Mt  «i^a 


1 

ysclf  you  would  have  done,  you   coulJ   have  lain  there; 
iiiilie  cnuncil-chamber,  and  lliere  1  fearyoti  niusl  lie  wlim 
wliich  God  grant  may  he  soon.     1  must  needs  lell  you  oq 
i:it  when   it  was  nrst  known  you   inteniled   to  come  back, 
\<t.  '  Wlial !    leave  Ireland  unconqiiered — the  work  unlin- 

V  upon  your  not  coining,  'lis  wondered  whose  council  ttiis 

eave  us  thus  lo  ourselves  in  our  danger?" 
[lie  are  never  satisfied  ;  but  I  rausl  not  begin  upon  the  rab- 
r>iild  lake  lip  volumes,  and,  as  much  as  1  was  prcpsred, 
ri  a  dtijree   thai  is  beyond  expression.      I   hare  so  maoy 
em)  iliitifjs  lo  say  lo  you,  if  I  live   lo  see  you,  that  I  fni 
r  have  patience  to  hear  halT;  but  you  will  not  wonder  if  1 

at  things,  which,  though  you  are  used  lo,  are  qnile  newlo 

impatient  to  hear  if  you  are  over  the  Shannon  ;  ihal  pti- 
e.      Tou  musl  excuse  me  telliny  my  fears ;    1  love  yon  UW 

ihcm,  and  that  makes  all  dangers  seem  greater,  it  mtybe, 

1  pray  God.  in  his  mercy,  keep  you.  and  send  us  a  twppT 

on  esrih  first,  before  we  meet  in  heaven,      if  I   could  uIk 

deserve  your  kindness,  ihat  which  you  write  would  nuke 
11  iha!  lias  been  ever  so  much  my  desire,  that  I  cant  do 

nor  love  you  better." 

ressions  of  tenderness  pervade  her  letter,  daled  August  y, 
Lh  stale  information  and  councd  disputes,  relative  to  calliiii 

MABT    II. 
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The  cplebntPil   r'-im  !y   r">'i':    -."  ■:.^  aaiTX«t:    :v    -.lo'-r    '.i.i  -   r--    t.. 
idiritiuil'*  intima'Lriv  %\"-v:\  '...  :>r  Ji  r.»»r  /.•;'.•..      >Lii::i.iiK    :•-    '#-i.7i^ 
Ml  wa**  the  b«rai;"..:'il  M.":*  tfim.i'-i.n.  ■*•!•:   ■narr.Kf:    -.rr   ■.rMi.^r-i ••   -  ■.. 
nint  lie  GraniraonL     Hrj  :«*-:•:»*':  *«,me  jne  i:  •.:»•  '..lir   .»'  •-  ..u-i—  . 
hich     if  p«>«.*ibl»»    ^s  3i.'ii:e  v  .rws   :rju\   ".e  .'t.ani:    f.      VC*  .i.uii..  ..•:. 
lentioned  bv  thesue«n-  iru  'ntf  -ir.i.ier  j'  *:»*  jiiiv  .  ;«  ji  ;»•■>:-  t....v  i 
I  ihe  witiv  count  An-.ynv  rfti:..  ..»i-   ..:»•   i.y.it.r    »  .-.-^    i»rfi    rru  ■  •- »-. 
le  »can<]alou3  reniir:i!H!»»!:rTp?»    .r"  .iijf   -.r.i.-.itr— n— »•▼.   i:;i:«r    «ir    .  ..•    .« 
leinoires  de  Gnmraonr.     C-iin*.   *.;i'iri7  :-iafii..:t.r.   wx--   ii.-w  t  .'-.•.»■■' 
om  the  battle  or' '.n*?  B'^y-:*?.     H-r  ju:  r-««U4  •  j-.r^r-:-^;  «.:;tf    ^  .-^..*   .■/ 
ndertakins;  lo  in.ia^^fr  ..rl   ..t»'i'rrnai«*  7  •"?  .»i:i»-.   <     ■  »-:i.   i.  ./■■..t..j.    .. 
Im;  and   whrn  r.i»   r..-ii:     .cf-i...»:':    »,.    .:«    :  •';.«. »-':r^    w  :..    v..:        .  #. 
Fhigs  rould  imsi  r..ni-  ".«  "*•*■»-:    ."-r    ..   .»=■  .-li:  ..    &-;.:    ..ii    -...  .  • 

ower.  bv  pen.  in*er»*!ii- "^r  i\   r:.  .n   .:«  lAnt*'    •   ..-   liiur'.-'.   .... »  .  *.  .»— 
I  man  of  delicate  .".on-^ur  ■!•/';.•;  .i-.'-  v  .i;»i:  .r.i.  .a*';  u. •.-.■.-:.   .  .- 
dence  of  Wiiiiam- Of  n:u»«:  ■.'.  i.-* .   '.u"   i    rv  .i^-.-r  •.•.'.#.'    ..i.*-'    .•    .",■» 
roke  no  "i^uares  witn  *..i»*  i.i:."".r  .r"  .-.r  f^'juiui,..!^   ••..-  .«../  .•  ii  •-.;>,. 
«it  w  siran^e  to  dm:  ^z-juv.  .\.\*.f\'*  .i^tma  *.'■*  -p^.u^   u    .-..  -    ..-    ...- 
od  hu>  honour  in  uie  wrx-ire  .f  .'unm  ...  w  .,,tu    .>'    ..»i.    ..j-..:.    *, 
kioualv.  and  alter  hbt  riin.  .>.«i 

When  Ha^Jll^^a  wu  :«"-.i;tf-.:  ..vu.   .*.**  ;r»*#-.f^   .r  ♦•  ...j:;  ..  «   .•  .-.•;'- 
t  the  Boyp.e.  iie  W3d  ;i2e«*t.«.r.»»«:    i.i   *.    ..i»    ..*">*    »  ...    uiu    -..      *•      ** 
ontesu  his  aiww*r 'wia  :i/»i-.'<^:-  v  :r".    .•r    iLrf^.-.-HiiiJ- .              ,-,.--, 
iiion,   -On  my   n-jnour"     .*".  \,.i^.    »*^  ...^.11    ..r.*^-.       '  ^-:.-, 
way.  muttering  -K-iniji;r — -.a    yt^tr    :.  ni-»*r  "      .:..'.  >■      w-u     . 
iterar\' soldier  in  •-.  J  v^r*  'ax'.   ■.rm.f^u*-'.-      .•.     •.*•     .-^   ^  - 
hil  qaeen  Mary  LT.er»w-ef:  -.er**:;:  -.  •.•*>t-,.     i.r  .   :..  «;.. 
icr  letter,  excu-'ir*!!  rier*ri:l  ...'•-••^-'.  '..r  ;.  •*-'»—    :|    ».      .-    >  .. 
nan  so  thorou^niy  on  ."■»?  \-Mf.^:t.' *  .'w%    /*.  .■    ..-  •     .^.. 
vflennzs  of  lonl  M  .n*.  '•1  a-T*.i  •    j.r-:  ,f  »  .  ..     ^     ,      ,.     ,   ^.  .,,.. 
H  the  Bastile,  bat  L/j^^a  X'/'    jft^-e:  •»  ••.•.■  .-u.^^'  r     >, 

'•Ilold  lord  I>e»':»rjjr..r»    /la:  .  4.»»*-»   ;i.'  .  ■■  .i    .1     .,,...      ..         ,..    , 
rHch  I  see  h^  ui  7»r7  i.-.cr-'.'^rw. ' •    ..»-    ^    ^  ;...       •        ^-.-    . 
ideraiion  if  lu    TLi-Ti  .-.«■.     .e  ;■.»    .»r     '    .  ,- '   ^  *  -  ^       ^      ... 

lofd  Dfcvondhire"*    ■»ar:it-%    :»r>..-*  ,  w  .«.       .-         .  , 

■fc  had  him  .'D»s7-„c.-«r..r*    w-^r  i   •  ..^  .;:..#»..  i-    ^.  *       /.   .     . 

''As  for  lord  Mon'j':T.  I  :r,»>i    T-.ri  ir .     -..r^f^  ,    ^     .   .  .,     ^^      ^ 
lone  for  him.     1  can  -n-'-^r  •.»^-'   .-.ax     ,r.n..»#^-.      *   v.-       •  1..  ,.    .^  ,  . 
0  you — and  fhe  r^..?  ::»^:    .»  /'#-?'.   •  .r      /,>-.-?    ..».    ,       .,..   .^.^ 
ill  family  is  in  a  mjteri.:.**  Tt*    u-.<:  .  cr*    >.      ..-../  •^-.    ..      ,    ^.-^... 


*The  qu«en  hai  ".-.i;^. .  .•   *■  - -.    .        >.i-  •  ....'       ■,         *.      ..*•.., 

Moik /foM ;  but  ii..«   :o*:'  .-..'■.  1      ..«;    ,-...   .'•.*>.    .    .^         -  #..*^ 
dentili^^  h!rr.. 

•Montj'.y.  w-.o  ■*■■*.*  •'-,':-•:—*-'  •  .-     /-v.  .-.••-.  -^ 

Pmnce  to  •i^rr.r;r.»t.n:i»  -.-.  .'tr-'  .  ^        ,.  -  , 

H  a  pur.;-£irr.'*'i:  :'-.r  ;•!---«.      ;  -  ,■     ■    .  ■       ^  * 
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daughter  about  hifn.  If  you  would  let  lord  Portland  give  me  some  in- 
8wer  to  this,  1  should  be  very  glad,  for  1  can't  wonder  at  people's  de- 
siring an  answer,  though  I  am  tormented  myself." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  united  interest  of  the  queen  and  tbs 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  &ir  Grammont,  oih 
tained  the  release  of  Hamilton,  for  he  soon  after  re-appeared  at  the  covt 
of  St.  Germains. 

^^  F  have  staid,"  continues  the  queen,  ^  till  I  am  ready  to  go  to  bed, 
and  can  now  put  off  the  sealing  of  my  letter  no  longer.  I  pray  God  to 
give  me  patience  and  submission !  I  want  the  first  exceedingly,  but  I 
hope  all  is  well— especially  your  dear  self,  who  I  love  much  better  than 
life." 

The  queen  was  about  the  same  time  deeply  occupied  in  receiving  the 
confessions  of  the  lords  Annandale,  Breadalbane,  and  Ross;  these  men 
were  not  originally  the  friends  of  her  father,  but  his  enemies,  who,  with 
Sir  James  Montgomer}',  had  headed  the  deputation  sent  to  ofler  her  and 
her  husband  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  receive  their  oaths.    These 
worthies  deemed  they  had  not  been  rewarded  commensurate  with  their 
merits,  and  therefore  joined  the  widely  ramified  plot  against  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  death  of  the  great  Dundee  had  disorganized  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.     According  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  treachery 
of  their  characters,  there  was  a  race  between  these  persons  as  to  who 
should  first  betray  the  devoted  Jacobites,  who  had  unfortunately  trusteii 
them.     The  titled  informers  made  a  bargain  that  they  were  not  to  ht 
brought  in  personal  evidence  against  their  victims.    Breadalbane  incog- 
nito waylaid  the  king '  at  Chester,  to  tell  his  tale ;  Annandale  came  in 
disguise  to  the  queen  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  it  is  said,  had  an  inte^ 
view  with  her  on  the  evening  of  her  birth-day.'   Ross,  (regarding  who«e 
imprisonment  the  queen  has  described  a  contest  between  herself  and  the 
privy-council,)  now  offered  to  confess  to  her  all  he  knew;  but,  as  be 
refused  to  reiterate  his  confessions  as  a  witness  against  those  he  bid 
accused,  the  queen  finally  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 

*'QuE£!r  Mart  to  Kixe  William. 

-  Whitehall,  Aug.  f  f,  lC9rt. 
^You  cannot  imagine  the  miserable  condition  I  was  in  last  night :  I  think  if 
your  letter  had  not  come  a5  it  did,  1  should  havi*  fallen  sick  with  fear  for  four 
dear  |icrsoi) ;  but  all  that  trouble  made  your  news  of  the  French  having  left 
Limmerxck  the  more  welcome,  I  will  not  .•^ay  your  letters,  for  Uio«e  are  ever  9& 
1  am  «urc  this  news  aironU  new  reason  of  ])raiAii>K  God,  since  I  hope  it  will 
prevent  any  more  fighting.  You  speak  of  your  coming  back  now  in  a  iny 
which  makes  mo  hope  not  or.iy  that  it  will  be  quickly,  but  that  you  will  coon 
willingly,  and  that  is  a  double  joy  to  me,  for  bt>fure,  I  confess.  1  was  afraid  lo 
have  ficon  you  dissati»tied  when  you  were  here,  and  that  would  have  beru  YcrT 
unpleasant,  but  now,  1  hoj)e  in  G«>d  to  see  you  mou.  and  s<^e  yon  as  well  plnjed 
as  »!ii>  place  will  sulTcr  you  lo  be,  for  I  fancy  you  will  find  people  really  worn 
and  wi»r.-e. 


*  Dalryniple"?  MiMnoir*. 

'  Ibid.    It  (■(•uld  iMii  havf  boon  this  year,  as  her  birthday,  April  30,  bad  occurred 
before  the  king  went  to  Ireland. 
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^Lord  Steward  [the  earl  of  Devonshire]"  continues  Mary,  billing  into 
her  usual  style  of  narrative,  ^  was  with  me  this  aflemoon,  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  conversation,  which  will  be  worth  your  while  knowing 
when  you  come,  but  he  has  made  me  promise  to  write  you  word,  noto, 
tocne  part  of  it,  which  is,  that  he  begs  you  ^  to  consider  if  you  will  not 
have  a  new  parliament,  for  this,'  he  is  sure,  ^  will  do  no  good ;  this,'  he 
nys,  *  is  his  opinion.'  I  see  it  is  a  thing  they  are  mightily  set  upon. 
Lord-president,  methinks,  has  very  good  arguments  to  try  this  [parlia- 
Dient]  first,  but  of  all  this  you  will  judge  b«t  when  you  come." 

^  1  can't  imagine  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  you  have  not  received  my 
letter  of  the  26th  July ;  I  am  sure  I  writ,*  and  that  you  will  have  had  it 
by  this  time,  or  else  there  must  be  some  carelessness  in  it  which  must 
be  lookt  aAer." 

^  I  have  had,  this  evening,  lord  Annandale,  who  is  to  tell  all^  and  then 
I  am  to  procure  a  pardon  from  you,  but  1  think  1  shall  not  be  so  easily 
deceived  by  him,  as  1  fear  lord  Melvill  has  been  by  sir  James  Montgo- 
mery ;  but  these  are  things  to  talk  of  when  you  come  back,  which  I 
pray  God  may  be  very  soon.  .  Tis  the  greatest  joy  in  the  world  to  hear 
you  are  so  well.     I  pray  God  continue  it !" 

^  I  hope  this  will  meet  you  upon  your  way  back,  so  it  goes  by  ex- 
press that  it  may  not  miss  you.  I  can't  express  my  impatience  to  see 
yen ;  there  is  nothing  greater  than  that  which  it  proceeds  from,  which 
will  not  end  but  with  my  life." 

The  arrival  of  two  Dutchmen  in  the  mean  tigie  caused  her  majesty  to 
add,  as  postscript — 

■*  I  hare  teen  Mr.  Hop  and  Mr.  Oldersonf  bat  have  to  my  no  more.  You  will 
have  an  account  of  the  business  of  the  admiralty  fVom  lord  Nott" 

Mr.  Hop  was  ambassador  from  the  Hogan  Mogans^  the  states-general : 
the  utmost  jealousy  was  excited  among  the  other  diplomatists,  because 
he  had  been  received  with  a  greater  number  of  bows  than  any  of  them. 
Queen  Mary  likewise  sent  her  best  coach  and  horses,  with  their  gayest 
trappings^  attended  by  forty  running  footmen  and  pages,  to  fetch  Mr. 
Hop  to  Whitehall,  when  he  brought  his  credentials.* 

^'QcTiKif  Maet  to  Kino  Willum. 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  fj,  1690. 
■  ThoDgfa  I  have  nothing  to  saj  to  you  worth  writing,  yet  I  cannot  let  any  ex- 
preM  go  without  doing  it,  and  Mr.  Hopj  it  seems,  believes  this  business  of  the 
Swedish  ship  too  considerable  to  stay  till  to>morrow.  The  commissioners  of  th« 
•dmirmlty  have  resolved  to  come  to  me  to>morrow,  with  some  names  for  flags. 
Mr.  Russell  recommends  Churchill  and  Ellmor,  because,  he  says,  nothing  hat 
been  done  for  them,  though  they  were  both  trusted  when  you  came  over,  and 
have  ever  been  very  true  lo  your  interest;  but  I  think  if  it  be  possible  to  let 
them  alone  till  you  come,  though  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be  delayed. 
I  sball  hear  f  if  it  must  be  so)  what  the  other  commissioners  think,  and  do  as 
well  as  I  can.^' 

'  She  did  write,  and  the  reader  on  looking  back  will  tee  it  is  a  hurried,  ill* 
spelled  letter,  on  which  some  comment  has  been  made.  Bfary  reckoat  here  b]^ 
the  New  Style. 

*  Lemberty. 

TOL.  XI. — 0  • 
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Had  the  queen  possessed  the  smallest  germ  of  political  justice,  she 
would  have  recoiled  from  appointing  captain  Churchill  to  a  place  of  tni9t. 
l\e  had,  in  the  succeeding  year,  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  peculations,  by  receiving  convoy-money,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  been  deprived  of  the  naval  command  he  abused.  Taking 
convoy-money  of  merchant  ships,  had  been  sternly  forbidden  by  the 
ea-king,  James  11.,  but  among  the  evils  of  William  and  Mary's  govern- 
ment, was  a  most  injurious  one,  that  convoys  were  seldom  provided, 
and  when  they  were,  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  war  impoverished  liie 
merchant  by  the  extortion  of  convoy-money.'  Churchill  waa  brodier 
to  lord  Marlborough,  and  worthy  of  the  brotherhood  ;  his  ship  had  been 
the  first  that  deserted  king  James.  Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered, that  ChurchilPs  service  to  her  party,  by  thus  leading  the  race 
of  treachery,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

At  first,  king  William  stood  aghast  at  the  rapacity  with  which  soch 
men  as  the  Churchills  and  other  patriots  of  the  same  stamp,  flew  on  the 
quarry  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been  carefully  guarded  by  tiie 
frugality  of  king  James ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Revolution  had  been  only 
effected  for  liberty  of  theft  I 

At  that  very  moment  queen  Mary  had  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
law  ;  tiie  Tower  and  other  prisons  were  full  of  captives,  seized  on  lier 
mere  signature.  The  summer  circuits  of  the  itinerary  justices  were  de- 
layed at  her  dictum.  English  soldiers  and  seamen  were  subjected  ti>  ide 
horrors  of  the  lash,  and  many  millions  of  debt,  besides  enormous  oui- 
lays  had  been  incurred  since  her  father^s  deposition.  AH  this  was  ^utv 
niittcd  to  by  the  well-meaning  people,  supposing  these  portentous  nna- 
sures  were  effected  by  the  united  wisdom  of  parliament. 

The  present  system  of  military  punishments  can  be  traced  no  fartiicr 
back  than  the  era  of  William  and  Mary.  Two  Scotch  regiments,  rom- 
munded  by  lord  Dumbarton  at  the  revolution,  refused  to  submit  to  Wil- 
liam after  James  11.  had  dismissed  them,  and  unfurling  their  standaniN 
connncnced  a  bold  march  to  Scotland  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  ihemsej««'«. 
encumberod  their  progress  home  with  four  cannons,  because  these  iiifiru- 
UKMits  of  di'struciion  had  originally  belonged  to  Edinburgh-castle.  \^''' 
liani  III.  caused  the  regiments  to  be  pursued  and  to  be  surrounded.  T» 
make  vengeance  legal  on  thei»c  soldiers,  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  brought  ni:o 
parliament  by  the  ministers  of  William  and  Mary ;'  the  result  was.  t:.it 
Hriiish  soldiers  were,  whether  serving  in  these  islands  or  abroad.  »ub- 
jccti.-d  to  the  punishments  which  prevailed  among  William^s  foreign  mer- 
cenaries— the  wickedest  and  cruellest  troops  that  England  had  everM-^n. 
as  I. eland  knew  full  well. 

When  king  William  was  armed  with  the  terrific  power  given  by  the 

*  A  |u'tiiiiiii  1(1  the  noii<:r*  of  (.'ointiwins  frf»m  tlip  I^iiidon  nierchant*,  prc^cii:-" 
.\"v.  1  \\h,  I •>>»'.•,  proves  il:ni  in  tin"  tirst  year  of  ibe  revuUitinn.  one  hunlr": 
ii,r!ili;iiii  >lii|i.s,  unri!i  »i'»i),(XXi/.,  wore  I«f*t  fur  wont  of  convoy*,  or  by  lii»'  ■■•• 
rn|iiii<n  <>!'  tlii>  dsivhI  <':ii>taiiis.  Oipiain  CiiurcliiU's  conduct  appearcii  in  f<i  ••  ^ 
li;.'lit.  licit  lio  wMs  ••x|u-;UmI  the  hou^>(.•  fimr  days  after. — See  Journals  of  ihcH-  •** 
vl  Coninion!*.  1 '"•>*'•. 

'  Uiilryniple"&  lli?ti»ry  of  the  KevoIiitioQ. 
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Mutiny  Bill,  he  broke  the  loyal  Scotch  regiments,  gave  the  officers  leave 
to  go  wheresoever  they  pleased,  and  distributed  the  unfortunate  common 
soldiers  among  his  troops;  the  most  resolute  he  sent  to  Flanders,  where 
if  they  were  not  flogged  to  death,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  and 
tiie  Dutch  code  which  had  superseded  that  of  St.  George.'  Stranger  in- 
Dovationa  than  these  took  place  in  this  free  country.  Among  the  Somers 
Tracts  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  government 
in  1690,  not  content  with  instituting  a  sharp  press  of  men  for  both  army 
and  navy,  actually  forced  women  into  the  service  of  the  camp  and  into 
the  navy,  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  every  ship  of  war,  as  nurses,  seamstresses, 
and  laundresses.  The  atrocities  to  which  such  a  system  naturally  gave 
rise  need  no  comment,  but  lead  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
Dutch  prince  were  a  liberator,  it  was  not  over  every  class  of  the  British 
people  that  his  blessings  were  diffused. 

Q,ueen  Mary,  in  her  next  letter,  flattered  her  husband's  known  tastes 
by  depreciating  Whitehall,  the  palace  of  her  ancestors : — 

^  I  have  been  this  day  to  Kensington,  which  looks  really  very  well, 
at  least  to  a  poor  body  like  me,  who  have  been  so  long  condemned  to 
Ms  place^  and  see  nothing  but  wall  and  water.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  lord  Dursley,  who  I  suppose  will  write  of  the  same  thing  to  your- 
aelf,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  do  it.  I  am  very  impatient  for  another  let- 
ter, hoping  that  will  bring  me  the  news  of  your  coming  back ;  'tis  im- 
possible to  believe  how  impatient  1  am  for  that,  nor  how  much  I  love 
you,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life.'' 

The  succeeding  letter  it  wholly  personal  >— 

**  QuBBV  Mabt  to  Kih»  William. 

«•  Whitehall,  Aug.  f },  1600. 

*  I  onlf  write  ten  fatbion't  sake,  for  I  reallj  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  mlj, 
yet  I  am  resolved  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  while  I  live.  To- 
morrow, I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council  [privy-council J  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  are  to  come  to  be  thanked  for  their  two  regiments  and  released 
of  tbem ;  when  that  is  over,  I  go,  if  it  please  God,  to  Hampton  Court,  which  I 
fear  will  not  be  much  advanced. 

■*  It  has  been  such  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  this  whole  day,  that  I  thankt  Ood 
with  my  whole  heart  that  you  oould  not  be  near  the  sea.  I  hope  the  ill  weatiier 
will  spend  itself  now,  timt  when  you  do  come,  you  may  have  a  quick  passage. 

■*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Zulstein  to^lay,  who  is  so  tanned  that  he  frights  me." 

Zalstein  ia  the  same  person  whose  marriage  with  Mary  Worth  caused 
queen  Mary  so  much  trouble  in  her  youth  \  he  was  the  beau  of  the  Dutch 

*  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  government,  in  a  MS.  requisition  to  the  council  of 
firoclaad,  that  **  these  regiments  having  lost  all  their  men  by  death  and  deBtrtion 
in  Flanders,  nipre  recruiu  must  be  sent"  The  Scotch  tradition  is,  that  resisting 
these  new  laws,  the  soldiers  were  all  tortured  to  death  with  the  lash.  The  ex- 
tract, with  other  valuable  matter,  was  obtained  through  the  courteous  permission 
of  W.  Pitt  Dundas,  Esq.,  from  the  Royal  Records  of  Scotland.  Privy  Council 
Books  MS.,  Edinburgh.  The  code  of  St  George  is  in  intelligible  language ;  it 
mmy  be  seen  in  the  Fcsdera,  that  there  was  no  flogging  in  the  days  of  the  Planta 
genets.  Captain  Marryat,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  naval  sketches,  is  the  first  person 
who  has  ever  traced  this  anti-national  cruelty  to  the  Dutch  king. 
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ving  maile  the  Irish  campaign  with  the  ting,  hud  injttffd 
ilexion,  which  ia  ralher  affeciedly  mentinned  by  Uie  ijueeii. 
larable  from  ihe  king,  unless  despatcheU  on  some  miuioa 
liplonmiir  running  was  inilispenBable: 
irlilyglad  lo  see  him,"  conliuuea  the  queen,  "helieTingyoii 
ive  'seiil  him  here,  bul  ihal   you   resolved   soon   lo  follow 
nuc  lo  love  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  and  'tis  ihe  onlj' 
n  make  me  so." 

"QcEiLi  Ma.t  to  Ktm  Wiluak. 

"Whitthall,  Ang.  rj.1690. 
I  write  with  K  bettor  heart  than  the  last,  becaiiie  ii  goei  by  *n  tv 

!,!.  Willini.1  Locharl  (LockhariJ  wriie, beoauM  ha  was  noiwiilinj 
en  in  his  own  baad." 

writ  you  word,"  continues  her  majesty^a  narralire  of  rnr- 

'illiam  ihal  he  would  surrender  himself,  if  he  might  be  luie 
de  an  evidence  of.     Upon  which,  sir  William  drew  up  i;on- 
<e  should  Idl  alt,  and  then  lie  should  be  made  7W  ecitJm*, 

word  to  gel  your  pardon  ;   I  think  I  writ  you  this  beCort; 
>rt,  he  is  come  in,  and  1  have  spoke  twice  with  him." 
nandale  told  me,  thai  after  the  lime  ihe  papers  were  bunil, 

ihia   ends,)  sir  James  Montgomery   proposed   sending  » 
age  by  ilie  same,  Simson,  but  he  [Annandale]  rejected  ila 
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In  the  paper  enclosed  by  the  queen  to  the  king,  na  the  confession  of 
lord  Annandale  to  the  queen,  written  by  the  hand  of  sir  W.  Liockhart, 
■ccording  to  the  words  of  her  letter  above,  Nevill  Payne  is  thrice  men- 
tkmed  as  being  present  at  the  Jacobite  meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern,  near 
Northumberland-house,  Strand ;  they  were  likewise  convened  under  th« 
Piazzas,  Covent  Garden.  The  paper  is  too  long  and  heavy  to  be  in- 
serted here ;'  we  must  be  content  with  giving  our  readers  the  gist  of  the 
queen^s  part  in  the  aflair,  as  briefly  as  the  records  of  a  conspiracy  which 
fill  a  large  quarto,  will  permit. 

Mary  again  alluded  to  the  mysterious  man  who  encountered  her 
•pouse  at  Chester,  whom  she  distinctly  named  as  lord  Breadalbin.  And 
•he  thus  continues  lord  Annandale's  revelations  : — 

^  Lord  Breadalbin  came  to  see  lord  Annandale  on  his  way  to  Chester, 
where  he  went  to  meet  you ;  he  told  him  that  sir  James  Montgomery 
had  certainly  sent  another  message  [i.  e.,  to  king  James^  herfatht-r]  but 
he  [Breadalbin]  was  not  engaged  in  it,  and  he  believed  nobody  was  but 
lord  Arran,  though  he  could  not  be  positive  that  lord  Ross  was  not  like- 
wise in.  This  he  told  me  last  night,  and  desires  ^  to  be  askit  more 
aoeations,  not  knowing  but  he  might  remember  more  than  he  can  yet 
link  of.' " 

^  Thus  he  seems  to  deal  sincerely,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  one 
does  not  know  what  to  believe,  but  this  I  am  ceruiin  off  [of]  that  lord 
Rom  did  not  keep  his  word  with  me,  much  less  has  sir  James  Mont- 
^mery  with  lord  Melville,  for  he  has  been  in  town  ever  since  this  day 
was  seven-night,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  —  a  plain  breach  of 
the  conditions.'^ 

^  1  hope  in  God  I  shall  soon  hear  from  you,  't  is  a  long  while  since  I 
have,  but  I  am  not  so  uneatie  as  1  was  the  last  time,  yet  enough  to 
make  me  wish  extremely  for  a  letter." 

^  D^Lon^  is  to  send  lord  Portland,  by  this  post,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Priestman,  in  which  you  will  see  what  need  you  have  of  that 
divine  protection,  which  has  hitherto  so  watched  over  you,  and  which 
only  can  make  me  easy  for  your  dear  sake.  The  same  God  who  has 
hitherto  so  preserved  you,  will,  I  hope,  continue,  and  grant  us  a  happy 
meeting  here,  and  a  blessed  one  hereafter." 

^Farewell ;  'tis  too  late  for  me  to  say  any  more,  but  that  I  am  ever 
and  mtirely  yours,  and  shall  be  so  till  death." 

The  queen,  in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative,  aflected  to  regret  her 
former  oays  passed  in  Holland.  In  a  remarkable  passage,  dated  White- 
ball,  August  ff,  1690,  she  says  :  ^^  Last  night,  when  it  was  just  a  week 
since  I  had  heard  from  you,  1  received  yours  of  the  f },  after  I  was  a-bed. 
1  was  extremely  glad  to  find  by  it  you  had  passed  the  Shannon,  but  can- 
not be  without  fears,  since  the  enemys  have  still  an  army  together, 

*  Printed  in  Dalrymple't  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  103,  and  is  the  same  paper,  the 
eopy  of  which  the  queen  mentions  here  ns  enclosed  to  the  king;  for  it  is  dated 
the  14tb  of  August,  1690,  and  endorsed  as  given  by  sir  William  Lockhart  to 
«her  most  excellent  m^esty  the  queen.'* 

'Moaning  the  queen's  French  secretary  D'Alonne. 
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which,  though  it  has  once  more  run  away  from  yoiiy  may  jrel  grdv 
desperate  for  aught  I  know,  and  fight  at  laaU  These  are  the  thin|s  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  and  as  long  as  I  have  these  fears,  you  may  belim 
I  canH  he  easy,  yet  I  must  look  over  them,  if  possible,  or  pcesently 
everybody  thinks  all  lost?'* 

Thus,  the  royal  countenance  was  viewed  by  those  who  habitotlly 
studied  it  as  a  species  of  political  barometer,  from  which  might  be 
learned  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Irish  campaign,  or  the  Jacobite  plots. 
Hence  arose  the  imperturbable  demeanour  which  Mary  assumed,  de- 
signedly, as  a  diplomatic  mask.  • 

*^  Tliis  is  no  small  part  of  my  penance^  but  all  must  be  endured  as 
long  as  it  please  God,  and  I  have  still  abundant  cause  to  praise  him  who 
has  given  you  this  new  advantage.  I  pray  God  to  continue  to  blesi 
you,  and  make  us  all  as  thankful  as  we  ought,  but  I  must  own  that  the 
thoughts  of  your  staying  longer  is  very  uneasy  to  me.  God  give  ms 
patience  V^ 

^  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  oftener,  while  you  are  away, 
it  is  really  the  only  comfort  this  world  aflbrds,  and  if  you  knew  what  a 
joy  it  is  to  receive  such  a  kind  one  as  your  last,  you  would,  by  that, 
better  than  anything  else,  be  able  to  judge  of  mine  for  you,  and  the  be- 
lief that  what  you  say  on  that  subject  is  true,  is  able  to  make  me  bear 
anything." 

'^  When  1  writ  last,  1  was  ertream  sleepy,  and  so  full  of  my  Scotch 
business,  that  I  really  forgot  Mr.  Harbord." 

The  queen  had  sent  this  worthy  (who  was  the  hero  of  the  anecdote 
of  the  standard),  to  apologize  to  the  Dutch  for  the  defeat  of  their  fleet 
off  Beachy  Head.  Her  message  of  condolence  was  not  very  conipli- 
menlary  to  the  seamen  of  her  country,  who,  under  the  flag  of  her  father, 
had  so  often  beaten  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  English  Mary,  in  this  whole 
afEir,  comported  herself  much  like  a  Dutchwoman,  for,  in  her  condo- 
lence, she  directly  accused  her  countrymen  of  cowardice,  and  said» 
withal,  she  had  sent  lord  Torrington  to  the  Tower.'  She  likewise  bad 
the  Dutch  sailors  taken  care  of  in  the  hospitals,  in  preference  to  the 
English,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  only  right  in  a  strange  country.  Tbt 
Slates,  in  return,  sent  most  affectionate  answers,  and  a  supply  of  ships. 
She  continues — 

^*  Harbord  wrote  to  sir  R.  Southwell,  as  he  told  me,  but  he  has  a  gretl 
deal  to  say ;  he  pleased  me  extremely  to  hear  how  much  people  lore 
me  there.  When  I  think  of  that^  and  see  what  folk  do  here^  it  grievfi 
me  too  jnuch^  for  Holland  has  really  spoiled  me  ia  being  so  kind  to  at 
—  that  ihev  are  so  to  you,  'tis  no  wonder.  1  wish  to  God  it  was  ths 
same  here!  but  I  ask  your  pardon  for  this  —  if  I  once  begin  upou  tbii 
subject,  1  can  never  have  done !" 

*^  To  put  it  out  of  my  head,  1  must  put  you  once  more  in  mind  of  tli« 
cuslos  rotohrum  for  lord  Fitzhardiiig ;  he  thinks  his  honour  depends  oa 
it,  since  it  has  been  so  long  in  his  family." 

The  rest  of  her  letter  is  taken  up  with  the  soliciuitions  of  Marlbo- 

*Dalryin|ile*b  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  163. 
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rough,  that  his  peculating  brother  might  be  made  an  admiral,  and  for 
that  purpose  be  put  orer  the  head  of  a  veteran  officer,  despite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  lord-president  Carmarthen. 

^  Marlborough  says,''  continues  the  queen,  ^  that  lord-president  may 
write  to  you  about  one  Carter.  Tis  like  enough  he  will,  for  he  tells 
m9  keii  a  nmch  older  officer^  and  will  qvU  if  others  come  over  Ms  head^ 
and  says,  *all  goes  by  partiality  and  faction' — as  indeed  I  think  'tis  but 
too  plain  in  other  things ;  how  it  is  in  this,  you  are  best  able  to  judge. 
1  writ  you  word  before,  what  Mr.  Russell  said ;  you  will  do  in  it  as  you 
please,  for  I  told  the  commissioners  myself,  that  ^  I  hoped  you  would  be 
here  soon,  and  that  I  did  not  see  why  this  matter  should  not  stay  for 
your  coming.'  And  so  I  resolve  to  leave  it,  if  'tis  possible,  but  could 
not  refuse  my  lord  Marlborough,  nor  indeed  myself,  the  writing  you  the 
matter  as  it  is,  though  he  expects  I  should  write  in  his  favour,  which, 
though  I  would  not  promise,  yet  I  did  make  him  a  sort  of  compliment, 
afier  myfashion,^^ ' 

What  iashion  this  was,  both  biographer  and  reader  would  equally  like 
to  know ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preceding  words,  it  was  not  a 
Tery  sincere  one.  Queen  Mary,  however,  had  evidently  a  hankering  to 
appoint  Churchill,  broken  as  he  was  for  dishonesty,  both  by  parliament 
and  navy,  in  preference  to  the  brave  Carter,  who  died  a  few  months 
afterwards  on  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  her  cause.  The  confession  of 
sir  John  Fen  wick,  made  after  her  death,  names  Carter  as  one  of  her 
father's  warmest  friends;  and,  at  the  same  time,  implicates  Marlborough, 
Russell,  and  Churchill,  as  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobites.  It  is  a 
•trange  task  to  compare  the  letters  extant  of  all  these  personages ;  it  is 
like  looking  into  a  series  of  windows,  which  betray  to  the  observer  all 
that  passed  in  those  treacherous  bosoms,  until  death  revealed  to  them 
the  uselessness  of  their  toils  and  deceits. 

The  queen,  before  she  wrote  again,  was  alarmed  by  the  vague  rumour 
of  one  of  the  daring  actions  performed  by  Sarsfield,  her  lather's  partisan 
in  Ireland,  who  intercepted  the  supplies  of  cannons,  provisions,  and 
money,  which  she  had  sent  from  £lngland  for  the  aid  of  her  huslMmd's 
troops  then  besieging  Limerick  :^ 

QuKBX  Mabt  to  Kivs  William. 

*«  Whitehall,  Aug.  }j,  1600. 

''Thit  it  onlf  to  let  jou  know  that  I  have  received  your  duplicate  or  the  14th, 
which  came  by  Waterford,  and  got  hither  last  night  by  nine  o'clock.  Ther» 
was  no  time  loet  in  obeying  your  orders,  but  I  have  several  remarks  to  make 
•oother  time. 

•*  Sir  Robert  Southwell's  letter  speaks  of  a  misfortune  to  the  artillery  (which 
be  refers  to  your  letter)  that  is  coming*  by  Dublin ;  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason 
'tis  not  come  yet,  nor  can  I  help  being  very  impatient  for  it  [about  it.]  Tbo 
messenger  tells  an  imperfect  story,  which  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  town  [in 
London],  and  does  not  lessen  the  desire  for  knowing  the  truth;  besides,  'tis  such 
a  comfort  to  hear  from  you,  that  I  can't  be  blamed  for  wishing  it. 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  163. 

*The  queen's  ideas  are  confused  between  the  artillery  and  her  expected  letter. 
We  find  by  her  succeeding  letters,  that  this  "  crots,*'  as  she  calls  it,  delayed  the 
of  Limerick. 
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"  This  it  all  I  will  sajr  to-night,  for  should  I  begin  to  tell  mj  temn  that  fern 
will  not  be  back  so  soon  as  I  oould  wish,  I  should  uoubleyou,  and  write  myself 
asleep,  it  being  late.  You  know  my  heart;  I  need  say  nothiug  of  that,  *tii  so 
entirely  yours." 

The  next  day  brought  the  confirmation  of  the  bad  news.  The  event 
was  briefly  as  follows  :^ William  had  advanced  to  Liooerick  on  Aiipist 
8th,  O.  S.  Three  days  after  the  siege .  commenced,  colonel  Sanleld 
having  got  intelligence  that  the  battering  cannon  and  ammunition  were 
expected  to  arrive  in  William^s  camp  next  morning,  went  secretly  out 
of  Limerick,  with  his  forces,  and  laid  an  ambush  among  the  mountains. 
When  the  convoy  arrived,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  spiked  the  cannon, 
and  exploded  the  ammunition ;  the  Irish,  in  their  eagerness,  blew  up 
with  it  three  barrels  of  money,  which  the  queen  had  sent  her  husband. 
The  uproar  alarmed  the  English  camp;  but  Sarsfield  returned  safely 
back  to  Limerick.' 

The  queen  alludes  to  this  defeat  in  her  despatch,'  dated  ^^  Whitehall, 
Sep.  1,  (Aug.  22,)  1690. — ^This  day  at  noon,  I  received  yours,  which 
came  by  the  way  of  Dublin,  and  am  sorry  to  see  the  messenger's  news 
confirmed ;  but  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  you  with  such  continued 
success,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  little  cross.  I  hope  in 
God  this  will  not  prove  a  main  one  to  the  main  business,*  though  it  is  a 
terrible  thought  to  me,  that  your  coming  is  put  off  again  for  so  long 
time ;  I  think  it  so,  1  ^m  sure,  and  have  great  reason  every  manner  of 
way.  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  my  poor  heart  sufilers,  but  must  tell 
you,  that  I  am  now  in  great  pain  about  the  naming  of  the  flags.  Mr. 
Russell  came  to  me  last  night,  and  said,  it  would  now  be  absolutely 
necessary.  I  insisted  upon  staying  till  1  heard  from  you.  He  desired 
to  know,  ^  if  I  had  any  particular  reason  P  I  told  him  plainly,  ^  that 
since  1  could  not  pretend  to  know  myself,  who  were  the  fittest,  it 
troubled  me  to  see  all  were  not  of  a  mind ;  that  I  was  told  by  several 
persons,  that  there  were  ancient  officers  in  the  fleet,  who  had  behaved 
themselve:$  very  well  this  last  time  [battle  of  Beachy  Head]^  and  would 
certainly  quit  if  these  were  preferred,  so  he  [Russell]  could  not  blame 
me  if  1  desired  in  this  diificulty  to  stay  for  your  answer. 

^  To  this,  Russell  answered  in  more  passion  than  I  ever  saw  him, 
'  That  Carter  and  Davis  [the  senior  officers  alluded  t6\  were  too  pitiful 
fellows,  and  very  mean  seamen,  though  he  knew  lord  president  and  lord 
Nottingham  had  spoken  for  them,  and  that  next  summer  he  would  not 
conmiand  the  fleet  if  they  had  flags." 

^'Aftcr  a  long  dispute  about  this  matter,  I  have  put  him  oflf  till  the 
last  moment  conies,  when  they  are  to  sail.  He  [Russell]  says,  ^  then  he 
must  speak  of  it  to  the  commissioners,  and  hear  who  will  speak  against 
it,  by  which  I  may  judge.'  " 

The  matter  was  for  the  promotion  of  the  disgraced  brother  of  Marl- 
borough  to  a  flaj^.     How  strange  it  is  that  queen  Mary  did  not  urge  the 

'  DalryiDpk*'^  Mcms.,  p.  4-17,  collated  with  Kelly's  Contemporary  History,  pub> 
Uiithpd  by  the  CiiiixhMi  S<Nrit*ty. 
•DHlrymple's  Appomlix,  Part  il ,  p.  104. 
*Tho  siege  uf  Limerick  ;  t>ce  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  164. 
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iapo9sibility  of  placing  a  man,  bnuided  as  CborchUl  was,  in  such  a 
sitiiauon !  In  these  daya,  the  public  press  would  have  thundered  their 
iaaihemas  against  soch  a  measure,  wheiesoeTer  ihm  English  language 
was  read  or  spoken. 

'^  I  see  lord  Marlborough^s  heart  is  very  much  set  on  this  matter,  and 
Sir.  Ruraell,  as  you  may  see  by  what  I  write.  On  toother  side,''  adds 
her  oiajesty,  ^  lord-president  says,  ^  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  it  will  be 
edled  the  Jlag  by  favour ^  as  his  brother  [Marlborough]  is  called  the 
gemeral  by  favour.'' " 

Marlborough  had,  as  yet,  done  little  to  justify,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
party,  the  extraordinary  course  of  prosperity  he  had  enjoyed,  except  by 
his  services  as  revolutionist  Few  persons,  at  this  period,  gave  him 
credit  for  his  skill  in  military  tactics,  on  which  his  (arae  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  As  for  his  personal  prowess,  thai  was  never  greatly 
boasted,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Queen  Mary  mentions  above 
the  precise  value  at  which  he  was  rated  by  the  revolutionary  party,  his 
compeers  in  1 690 ;  and  as  she  avowedly  leant  to  the  appointment  of  his 
peculating  brother  to  an  admiral's  flag,  as  shown  in  her  letter  of  August 
f|,  she  certainly  does  not  speak  with  the  bitterness  of  opposition, 
ileitber  does  queen  Mary  ever  manifest  the  slightest  enmity  to  Marl- 
borough himself  in  this  correspondence.  Far  from  it ;  she  always  men- 
tions him  with  complacency,  though  she  owns  her  dislike  to  his  wife. 
She  continues  on  the  subject  of  the  navy  : — 

*^  Lord-president  says,  ^  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  that  absolutely  this 
Outer  will  quit ;  he  commends  him  highly ;  but  I  must  tell  you  another 
thing,  which  is,  that  he  (lord-president)  is  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the 
bosmess  of  Kinsale.'  I  see  he  does  not  oppose  it,  for  he  says,  ^  it  is 
voar  order,  and  therefore  must  be  obeyed,'  but  I  find  he  raises  many 
difficolties  to  me ;  what  he  does  to  others,  I  cannot  tell,  but  among  other 
things,  he  endeavours  to  fright  me  by  the  danger  there  is  of  being  so 
exposed,  when  the  fleet  and  5000  men  are  gone,  which  he  reckons  all 
the  force,  and  tells  me  how  easy  it  will  be  then  for  the  French  to  come 
with  only  transport  ships,  and  do  what  they  will." 

The  victorious  French  fleet,  which  had  for  some  weeks  kept  William 
from  returning  from  Ireland,  now  began  to  find  their  rendezvous  of  Kin- 
ale  dangerous,  and  left  the  Irish  coast,  and  consequently  the  passage^ 
6ee  for  William  III.  to  slip  over  to  England,  which  he  now  prepared  to 
do.  having  accepted  lord  Marlborough's  oflfer,  made  to  the  queen,'  thai 
he  would  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale  before  winter. 

*Toa  will  have  an  account  from  lord  Nottingham,"  proceeds  the 
qaecn*s  narrative,  ^  of  what  has  been  done  this  day  and  yesterday.  I 
know  you  will  pity  me,  and  I  hope  will  believe  that  had  your  letter 
been  leas  kind,  I  don't  know  what  had  become  of  me.  Tis  that  only 
mtktt  me  bear  all  that  now  so  torments  me,  and  I  give  God  thanks, 
Cfeiy  day,  for  your  kindness.  Tis  such  a  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find 
Jo«  are  u^mffftd  with  me,- that  I  cannot  express  it,  and  I  do  so  flatter 

'  Kiuals  and  Cork  still  held  out  (or  her  fiithar. 
*Dalr7mple't  Memoirs,  p.  44& 


•.  hnpes  of  being  once  more  happy  with  yon,  ihal  ^ 
a  this  world  makes  me  bear  all  with  patience.  I  pnj 
lu  Irum  ilie  dangers  I  hear  you  daily  expose  yourself  lo, 
in  continual  pain.  A  battle,  I  fancy,  is  soon  over;  but 
I  sbooiing  you  are  now  in.  is  an  intolerable  ihing  to  think 
ike,  lake  care  of  vourself!  you  owe  it  lo  your  ova 
country,  and  to  all  in  general  I  must  nnt  name  diy' 
lurch  and  state  are  equally  concerned,  yet  [  must  say  too 
•r  my  sake,  who  I  am  sure  loves  yon  more  than  Ttn 
|id  the  Utile  care  you  lake  of  your  dear  peraoa  I  iske  to  be 
nust  slill  love  you  more  than  life." 
lin  pervades  the  letter  she  wrote  fire  Jays  aTin,  in 
I  siili  more  of  her  feeling,  and  gives  withal  some 
lly  gossip  of  (he  al&irs  of  king  Wdliam's  relaures : — 
"QutiK  Mart  to  Kino  Willi*".' 


h  disoppoini 


iehBll,  Sfp.  5,  Aug.  26,  1690. 
lien  lord  NoiliitghBin  bnwciil  m* 
cBte  of  a  rotmer.  v.-hicJi  broBghi 
>  now  received  ibire  of  yonn  of 
RM  welcoms,  Init  I  conieti  ilm 
so  b»d  il  been  of  a  freabei  d»a. 
ihe  priiice»i  of  Nausii,  in  biuwu 
r  daugliler  beiiiij  aboui  in  imirr 
■u  will  be  glBil,  for  jour  eoosini  nke, 
I.  and  I  ever  henrd  il  «  tin 


vof 
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1  I  do  so  obsenred,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less,  or  look  more  grare, 
I  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  world !  So  that  1  have  this  misery  added 
I  that  of  your  absence  and  my  fears  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must 
Til  when  my  heart  U  ready  to  hrtak^  and  talk  when  it  is  so  oppressed 
can  scarce  breathe  P^ ' 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  fruition  of  her  ambition !    Surely,  Dante 

all  his  descriptions  of  torture,  whether  ludicrous  or  pathetic,  or  both 
Mnbined,  does  not  surpass  Mary's  ^  grin  when  her  heart  was  ready  to 
ant !"  Qjueen  Mary,  like  all  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  excepting  her  sis- 
t  Anne,  was  bom  with  literary  abilities ;  happily  for  herself,  she  was 
Bconscious  of  those  powers ;  for  the  excitability  of  the  brain  devoted 
\  literary  pursuits  is  by  no  means  likely  to  soothe  the  thorns  interwoven 
I  every  regnal  diadem.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  as  proverbial  as 
loae  of  kings,  and  both  had  been  united  in  her  hapless  race.  It  would 
9  difficult  for  any  professional  pen  to  have  given  a  more  forcible  or 
nntiful  transcript  of  human  feeling  than  this  which  sprang,  in  unstudied 
mplicity,  from  the  queen's  mind,  written,  as  it  avowedly  is  against  her 
lelination,  in  order  to  unburden  her  over-charged  heart  to  its  only  con- 
jant.     She  continues : — 

^  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  God, 
hich  supports  me;  I  am  sure  I  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord 
hile  I  live,  for  his  great  mercy,  that  I  don't  sink  under  this  affliction ; 
ly,  that  I  keep  my  health ;  for  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  I  go  to 
Kensington  as  oAen  as  J  can  for  air,  but  then  I  can  never  be  quite  alone ; 
nther  can  I  complain — that  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  tiave  nobody 
'hose  humour  and  circumstances  agree  with  mine  enough  to  speak  my 
lind  freely.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of  business,  which,  being  a  thing  I 
n  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  hrtak  my  brains  the  mart^  and 
of  ease  my  heart" 

^  I  see  I  have  insensibly  made  my  letter  too  long  upon  my  own  self, 
ni  I  am  confident  you  love  enough  to  bear  it  for  once.  I  don't  remem- 
sr  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  like  fiiult  before,  since  you  went ;  and  thai 
mow  three  months,  for  which  time  of  almost  perpetual  fear  and  trouble, 
lis  18  but  a  short  account,  and  so  I  hope  may  pass." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  passage  that  Mary  had  been  chidden  by  her 
poosa,  on  account  of  the  length  of  these  letters. 

She  resumes :  ^  Tis  some  ease  to  me  to  write  my  pain,  and  'tis  some 
itisfaction  to  believe  you  will  pity  me ;  it  will  be  yet  more  when  1  hear 

from  yourself  in  a  letter,  as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out  of 
Mnmon  good-nature,  how  much  more,  then,  out  of  kindness,  if  yom 
we  me  as  well  as  you  make  me  believe^  and  as  I  endeavour  to  deserve 
little  by  that  sincere  and  lasting  kindness  1  have  for  you." 

^  But  by  making  excuses,  I  do  but  take  up  more  of  your  time,  and 
lerefore  must  tell  you  that  this  morning  lord  Marlborough  went  away ; 
I  little  reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I  must  pity  her  condi* 
oo«  having  lain  in  but  eight  days;  and  I  have  great  compassion  iof 
rives  when  their  husbands  go  to  fight" 

'  DalryiDple't  Appendix,  p.  1G7. 
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aragraph  which  does  some  honour  to  Mary's  feeling*.     It 

IS  ninsl  Bclive  in  viluperaliiig  her.     Lord  MarlboroDgh  aet 
oil  an  eipedition,  lo  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  Krhichiil 
lemiou  here,  fell  in  ihe  course  of  six  weeks,  and  were  tlw 
lis  genius  in  battle  and  siege.     The  queen  say*  of  ihii 

s  business  will  succeed ;  I  6nd  if  it  do  not,  those  who  hire 
1  have  ad  ill  time,  all,  except  lord  Nottingham,  being  iny 
il.  I^ord-president  only  complying  beranee  it  was  job 
liking  il,  and  wondering  England  should  be  left  so  txpatti, 

J  great  a  hazard.  There  would  be  no  end  should  1  lell  tm 
n  ihJB  subject,  but  I  ihank  God  1  am  not  afraid,  nor  dol 
ihing  sinre  il  is  by  your  order.  1  pray  God  the  wealhv 
ge  ujih  you  as  it  does  here;  it  has  rained  all  the  lasi  aifbl 

and  looks  as  if  il  were  set  in  for  it.  Everjthing  fright*  dw 
1  once  more  so  happy  as  to  see  you  here,  1  fancy  I  tbouU 

ways  forgot  lo  tell  yoo  ihal  in  the  Utrechl  Couranl,  tbqr 
a  letter  nf  yours  to  the  Slates  of  Holland,  in  which  yot 
smn  with  ihem;  I  can't  [ell  you  how  many  ill  hoanl 
III  iliai,  in  Ihe  midst  of  my  joy,  when  1  thought  you  were 
for  it  troubled  me  lo  think  you  would  go  over  and  fighi 
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The  amber  cabinet  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  queen's  eccentric  cor^ 
lespondent  was  the  sovereign  of  Prussia.' 

^Now,"  concludes  queen  Mary,  ^  my  letter  is  so  long,  'tis  as  if  I  were 
bewitched  to-night ;  I  can't  end  for  my  life,  bat  will  force  myself  now, 
beeeeching  God  to  bless  you,  and  keep  you  from  all  dangers  whatooever  ? 
And  to  send  us  a  happy  meeting  again  here  upon  earth,  and  at  last,  a 
joyful  and  blessed  one  in  heaven,  in  his  good  time  P' 

^  Farewell-— do  but  continue  to  love  me,  and  forgive  the  taking  up  so 
much  of  your  time  by  your  poor  wife,  who  deserves  more  pity  than 
erer  any  creature  did,  and  who  loves  you  a  great  deal  too  much  for  her 
own  ease,  though  it  can't  be  more  than  you  deserve." 

King  William  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Limerick,  August 
20,  owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  governor,  col.  Sarsfield. 
Alier  leaving  1200  regular  soldiers  dead  in  the  trenches,  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  August  30,  and  embarked  September  5th  for  England. 
His  brother-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  permitted  U)  sail  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  though  not  to  enter  his  coach.  So  prosperous 
waa  his  voyage,  that  they  arrived  in  King's  Koad,  near  Bristol,  September 
y^,  driven  by  the  equinoctial  winds,  before  which  the  French  ships  had 
prodenUy  retired  from  the  dangerous  British  channels;  and  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  finding  the  coast  clear,  got  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water:  the  news  of  his  landing  drew  from  the  queen  the  following 
letter: — 

*<  QuBBv  Mabt  to  Kiv«  William. 

« Whitehall,  Sep.  y,  1690. 

■>  Lord  Winchester  is  desiroDS  to  go  meet  you,  which  jou  may  believe  I  will 
never  binder  any  one.  Whether  I  oiiglit  to  send  him  out  of  form  sake  I  can't 
tell,  but  it  may  pass  for  what  it  ought  to  the  world ;  and  to  your  dear  self,  at 
least,  I  suppose  it  is  indifTereut.  Nothing  can  express  the  impatience  I  have  to 
see  you,  nor  my  joy  to  think  it  is  so  near.  I  have  not  tUqtt  all  tiiis  night  for  it, 
thoogfa  I  had  but  five  hours  rest  tlie  night  before,  for  a  reason  I  shall  tell  you.  I 
am  now  going  to  Kensington  to  put  things  in  order  there,  and  intend  to  dine  there 
to-morrow,  and  expect  to  hear  when  I  shall  iett  out  to  meet  you. 

**  I  had  a  compliment,  last  niglit,  from  the  queen-dowager,  who  came  to  town 
m-Friday  (on  Friday).     She  sent,  I  believe,  with  a  better  heart,  because  Lim 
mtriekt  is  not  taken— for  my  part  I  don't  thiuk  of  that  or  anything  but  you. 

**  God  send  you  a  good  journey  home,  and  make  me  thankful  as  I  ought  for  all 
his  mercies.'* 

So  closes  this  regnal  correspondence ;  it  concludes  as  it  began,  with 
the  expression  of  ill-will  against  the  unfortunate  Catharine  of  Braganza. 
-  King  William  arrired  at  Kensington,  September  f  { ;  how  aflfection- 
ately  he  was  receiyed  byhis  adoring  consort,  may  be  supposefl  from  her 
preceding  love-letter*.  The  queen  went  to  meet  her  husband  at  Windsor, 
urom  whence  they  went  to  Hampton-Court,  and  from  thence  in  two  days 
to  Kensington  Palace,  where  they  settled  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn. 

Again  does  that  remarkable  feature  in  this  reign  press  on  the  attention 
of  observers,  that  the  queen  was  never  permitted  to  approach  her  parlia* 

'  He  was  made  knight  of  the  Oaner  about  a  month  after,  at  the  same  tima 
with  the  duke  of  Zclle.  another  friend  and  ally  of  William  III. .  the  father  of 
Girorge  l.'n  unfortunate  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea. 
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nlemn  openir^  in  the  anlnmn  nf  I  MO;  the  firfl 
■icil   ill  ilieir  reieii.     Afier  liie   nieeling  of  vhicli 
iiirle,  Laurpnee  Hyde,  look   ibe  oaihs  wilh  iDiDT 
l^enllemen,  aiul  dergymen  who  had  prerjously  refuied  ihra 
~i  Biul  Mary  were  governing  merely  by  means  of  ihe  Mo- 
id elcrieil  iliem  lo  the  ihrone.     Hnw  deeply  the  jnitmj 
ilie  king  lo  his  partner,  may  be  considered,  when  it  it  n- 
.  she  never  invests!  wilh  her  regal  robes  and  ttale-crDwo 
arl-t,  and  give  her  personal  assent   lo  any  bill  patted  br 
e  ihe  queens  regnani,  her  predecessors,  not  even  when  »hf 
idiinc.     Kini;  Wiljiani  had  interdicted  her  from  meMin^ 
icd,  a  fan  which   is  evident  by  her  own  assertion  ID  h*r 
'vinuslv  quoted.     When  forced  so  to  do  at  critical  eii^ 
^ies  are  remnrkahte.     With  parliament,  in  the  moei  tiorniT 
rfgpncy.  the  queen  never  had  the  slighieai  communicaiioD 
m<m'     The  inBtniments  for  these  commissions  bear  her 
al.  Maria  Regina,  to  which  is  added, "  Gu/iel.  et  Maria  Dei 
,"  ttr.  kc.     Heverlheiess,  ihe  formula  of  all  aasenle^l  bJb 
I  [•/  la  Rfj/ne  h  veufml." '    Perhaps  the  king's  i^g^  jealoofv 
lad  hpcn  aggravated  by  ihis  remarkable  circumsiance :  thti 
s  passing  in  ihe  spring  of  this  year  of  1690,  to  taik 
'  1  the  king^s  absence,  ihc  sole  sorereign  pown. 
I  queries  were  started  ;  for  instance,  ^'■WhtifuT,  if  thf.  fK» 
fMimands  lo  Ihe  king,or  ligned  any  documents  aMraduli*f 
BA/cA  sovereign  vas  lo  he  obeyed  ?""     Such  is,  howerer,  ihi 
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become  leaders  of  emigration,  in  hopes  that  those  who  possessed  the 
goTerntng  instincts  undegenerated,  joined  to  the  valour  with  which  they 
wielded  the  sword  defensive,  would  prove  of  the  highest  utility  to  the 
brads  they  protected  in  the  Transatlantic  wilderness.  Hencetthe  foun- 
dation of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  and  the  districts  in  North  America, 
granted  to  the  earls  of  Stirling,  Baltimore,  and  other  nobles.  The  idea 
of  this  truly  glorious  and  uneful  renewal  of  the  well-spring  of  nobility 
sank  with  its  much  calumniated  originator.  Scarcely  was  his  yet  more 
calumniated  son  enabled  to  snatch,  in  a  brief  interval  of  power,  the 
means  of  showing  how  a  colony  could  prosper,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  a  leader  of  ancient  and  respected  lineage,  who  possessed  the 
governing  powers  undegenerated  that  his  Saxon  sires  of  old  had  exer- 
cised, when  all  power  passe<l  away  from  the  royal  patron^ his  leader 
and  his  colony  both  sufiered  from  the  persecution  of  ^^  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter ;'^  still,  good  enough  had  been  done  to  make  that  colony  a  light  and 
beacon  of  example  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  colonizing  blunders 
perpetrated  since  its  foundation.  In  vain  did  William  Penn  repudiate 
all  titular  nobility,  and  equally  repudiating  the  use  of  the  sword  defen- 
sive of  the  ancient  noble,  he  made  up  for  his  utter  abstinence  from  phy- 
sical pugnacity  by  the  more  effective  exercise  of  powers  of  moral 
government.  As  the  delegate  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  leader  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  Penn  became  virtually  and  practically  a  noble  of  the 
highest  order,  whether  he  chose  to  be  called  so  or  not.  According  to 
the  sweet  and  primitive  phrase  of  Saxon  simplicity,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  he  was  ^good  lord  unto^'  those  who  were  under  his  protection, 
whether  they  were  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  forest  or  the  poor  settler. 

Whilst  this  solitary  instance  of  the  true  exercise  of  primitive  nobility 
was  developing  itself  in  the  wilderness,  an  aristocracy  of  mere  wealth 
were  manifesting  active  existence  in  England,  which  claimed  all  the  pri- 
▼ileges  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  when,  by  means  of  successful  acquisi- 
tion, thev  had  won  the  name  and  power  of  protectors — not  of  wide 
lands  and  prosperous  tenants,  or  even  of  industrious  communities,  manu- 
fiictories,  or  artizans,  unto  whom  they  might  have  had  ^  the  opportunity 
of  being  good  lords,''  ^  they  were  but  protectors  of  large  masses  of 
money.  In  fact,  ^  the  unaccounted  millions"  of  taxes  which  had  been 
torn  from  the  people  during  the  period  very  oddly  termed  '^  the  cammonr 
wealth,''  had  been  shared  by  Cromwell  among  a  number  of  persons  un- 
principled enough  to  support  his  despotism ;  many  of  these  were  scions 
of  genteel  families — indeed,  the  revolution  of  1640  was  ejected  by  the 
middle  and  burgher  classes.  Such  men  as  the  Coopers,  the  Whartons, 
and  Harleys,  wuh  many  more,  whose  names  will  instantly  rise  to  me- 
mory, were  found  as  monied  capitalists,  imbued  with  the  most  ravenous 
appetite  for  the  titles  and  privileges  of  English  nobility. 

An  examination  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  gives  the 
reader,  in  manuscript,. curious  insights  regarding  the  claims  of  personal 
sanctity  made  by  peers,  most  of  whom  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  their  order,  or  its  claims  to  the  continuance  of  personal  reve- 
rence by  the  exercise  of  any  functions  but  taking  care  of  the  cash,  on 
whirh  they  had  founded  their  claims  to  titles.     But  this  desire  for  mere 
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ivns  Lin  new  trait:  so  tspid  had  been  the  nce  fot  cui- 
-saicij.  anil  Jukeilums,  aiiicc  the  rtigii  of  Edward  Vl^  thai 
iiig  llie  deeds  of  such   men  Bf  ihe  Dudleys,  HBlifaxei, tod 
lie  sixieeiilli  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  a  difficult  IMi 
to  recofinise  the  trails  of  the  oltl  serpents  under  their  fre- 

oors.  was  speiil  ill  discussing  the  privileges  of  their  ontn, 
its  ihe  fullowiiig,  which  are  extracted  from  the  MS-jonr- 
louse  of  Lords,  from  the  first  regular  parliament  in  I6W 

y,   the  son   of   the    lord   Carraaithen,   had   his   wateniH 
e  nia!<iPr-gunner  of  ■  man-of-wttr,  and  seized  while  in  (In 

hie  lord  down  the  river,  nol  without  desperate  resistaaet. 
clous  guTiner  was  sent  for  by  the  black-rod,  and  vat  cos- 

Gaieluiusi;  fur  breach  of  privilege.     Lord  Mulgrsve  made 
1  his  ualprmaji,  wearing  his  arms  and   crest  engraven  on  i 
lad  bi^cn  seized   on,  nnd  carried  off  by  a  press-gang  com- 
-uienant  Crowe,  in  defiance  of  his  privilege  as  a  peer;  the 

senl  for  the  oflending  lieutenant,  who  had   lo  resign  bis 
e  humble  atonement  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
is  audacity. 

of  a  ditTerent  kind  was  brought  before  the  discussion  of  ibe 
s.  uhich  likewise  involved   the  breach  of  peers'  privilega. 
a  (juard  was  kept  conslauily  mounted  at  the   theatres,  ibt 
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xandfr  Davenant,  Richard  Middlernor^,  anil  Afiilmw  flanl, 
I  adventurers  in  the  playhoune,  liavini^  madf;  (hi:ir  hiitnlfln 
nipplications,  and  petitions,  the  Jorda  rf^nitrnifti  thi:  lonl- 
I  of  their  maje:<tie9'  household  to  take  off  the  fiUNpf;nftfon  the 
DDder.^ ' 
e  of  XorfoIk*9  familv  a&in  likewi<(e  eluciflfti#;  some  traitu  nf 

m 

pes  and  costume  re^aniin^  the  privileifes  of  the  (if-ersKe.  Ili« 
inf  under  prosecution  for  crrtijutal  infulaUiy  u*  hi  in,  it  wibs 
Vffard  to  her  objeciioas  to  his  iriin«wet,  that  she  h«/l  a  r.ttit' 
1  die  house  of  pee.-s.  which  went  iou/  tlt^mU:  U*  know  h/*w 
'ut  lo  yi  r^re.T-ird  by  chem.  They  ^nt^  she  was  Ut  mi  in 
he  taV.e.  Ther  A*n  deVkte*!  wSeth^  any  p**f  who  sfy^ik* 
lo  *iir*««  'ler  «:ar.'i:r-z  wivi  his  has  oft  WM/rf»  was.  h'/W«rter, 
"lie  •xavT'-e  ./  •-:':h  vjlenin  n'itt^^j<iS  <^  ':*.*/^',*s  s«^rM 

irrrj  i.-«:  ;t  -J:*'-.'  p^'.pi*^  ?*taiii.i  'j4Ar.iK.«  ^yr*  l^i*  ;^y<«friaN 

le. 

«  «  ■  S  ' 

*  3rii!r:i:;».  fnirs   .r    :ai:    '.••r'-.rit*  t  wa'a  «•,    i/i'-i*"  "•■.<•  'f  ,/,^,p«* 

Hii»?  -nrfiiT^it'.ii  i:  :*  'ifif^:  ".n  mrtn  -.t'  /.^  .^a-vn*.  «.  n.-y* 
ie«:  "ne  !::ni:iiir  :r'  ui-^  nili'*  rtiwi  M\x^.Atf  -^^ni  »»u«''.  /\  •  •»■'. 
(BnienrHfi  in  ;:i»  :er*-n  ^t*  r-n'r.^.  i'.t»  v:iiu-i*.'/  .<•  4/,^.;  .^n 
h#fr»  :r  til*    ii'iiiw*  :»'  TWiftinimr  v.ti**/» ■.•»•;  #    ».;.'.   ■».«   #f  ♦; 

iiviiftil'*  *»Mii»ni';»r!    rt    111*    v\\t\^y    *Ht^-*   t\    •'/*•    •♦•/,*  '/ 
'IliJ     Ml*    lilH.»     11'   jf:Wlui»*Mif|*l    »  ill     i     Ji  0  '/    '.'••     U*«'4 

rwniwHiTn   u'   !ii»   iniii»'flnii»ni    \n    >ii»"ifltf    irt»f    }•",••♦'?    '..«r 
hlUf    tmnir.    lUf    IfH    "iMi'T'ifin     ifiif     H^ti$mi*A    iim'*/      '.•■#•    *»Hi4 

rnninift  in*    lii»  •na!n»rmpii»  vui*?!    11*^*   w»    !•*«••»!    w^'-pm/^ 

rniUSa*    HIII      !lr:*#    W      i;««    unii^    ir'    f»rtfj(     ft      til*     jfuw^kt    («f*» 
IB   Ilium   1^1!^   i!»-Ti«rtfi»f    iAri*ri.    •i«,«^flw    «/  «:•••••       ii^»*m1   V 
m^    if^     n     llH     ipllnf*     llfrr  f/'.r  ,niffi'./fi*iwt'iir     »'til«»     •(     U^ 
f    tlKr   mnnr'afii    ii'.  I r.v! if. rr.    -rr-    4/.#"sfii  «•;•'    ii*/.|r'fVM'     •!     l»#« 
(M    lail    it"    l«'r^.        "T  <r   •!'>-»    !i*-r»     •-,'.•4     /'.i*j^|^y  V.#lfr««»f     t^. 

nffrrip  nMarTr.**?   -?>,?*»  Ti»<^?('>ii<*.  *tu*    li*<  i»iifir*ifii»'.'.V«<   #«.i. 
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rence  betwepn  the  red  liberty  under  the  present  reign  and  its  mnck 
vaunted  semblance  in  the  days  of  Mary  and  Anne. 

Illustrations  of  the  literature,  costume,  and  manners  of  the  centuries, 
which  have  passed  in  review  in  the  course  of  this  series  of  royal  Eni^ 
lish  biographies,  have  always  proved  an  arduous,  although  not  nnde- 
lightful  uisk.  Singular  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  the  difficulties  have 
been  far  greater  in  the  endeavour  to  present  any  idea  of  the  manners  and 
astes  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  from  the  revolution  to  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  than  any  other  period  since  the  times  of  the 
Saxons.  The  information  remaining  respecting  those  of  William  the 
Ck>iiqueror  is  luminous  in  comparison. 

All  literature  of  costume  and  manner  usually  termed  light  literature^. 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  blank,  or  is  too  atrociousl^r* 
wicked  to  bear  examination.    Even  unpublished  diaries  and  journals  ar^ 
scarce  and  barren,  for  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  being  usually  in  a  stat^ 
of  suspension  since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  royal  messen^- 
gers  were  too  apt  to  become  very  unwelcome  and  dangerous  confidant^ 
of  persons'  private  thoughts  in  such  cases.     The  pictures  of  life  on  tli  e 
stage  were  rather  pictures  of  human  depravity  in  general,  than  marke«i 
with  the  beautiful  or  even  quaint  delineations  of  national  or  historic^ 
customs  and  characters  which  atone  for  occasional  forgetfulness  of 
decorum  in  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Massinger,  Marlow,  Herrick,  and  hun* 
dreds  of  other  illustrious  names  which  cast  haloes  of  glory  round  the 
thrones  of  the  native  British  sovereigns.     Such  forgetfulness  of  decorum 
in  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Mary  II.  was  not  occasional,  but  uni- 
versal.    Moreover,  poetry  found  neither  exercise  nor  encouragement 
avLve  in  compounding  panegyrics  on  royalty,  which  royalty  neither  rrad 
nor  understood,  and  the  sole  sparks  of  genius  apparent  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  lampoons  under  the  patronage  of  state  ministers  or  the  leaders  of 
opposition.     The  persons  of  talent  who  somewhat  improved  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  of  the  succeeding  reign,  all  made  their  first  efiurt«  at 
verse  in  these  dull  or  abhorrent  exercises.     Marvel,  Defoe,  Con^rfve, 
and  Prior,  had  previously  proved  masters  in  the  atrocious  art  of  lam- 
poon, and  had  risen  to  a  certain  degree  of  political  power  in  confe- 
quence.    Swifl,  Steele,  Parnell,  Fenton,  and  Garth,  were  all  at  this  epoch 
imping  their  infant  wings  by  dabbling  in  the  same  kind  of  mud,  ^hiek 
left  its  inefiaceablc  stains  on  the  very  souls  of  some  of  them,  when  they 
found  the  field  open  for  better  work.     Addison  himself  is  accused  br 
his  opponents,  and  by  lord  Byron,  of  participation  in  these  evils;  the 
more  credit  is,  therefore,  due  to  him  for  the  Christian  refinement  and 
civil iz^ition,  which  were  afterwards  drawn  from  his  writings,  if  his  lite- 
rary noviciate  were,  indeed,  served  in  so  black  an  abyss.     Is  it  not,  how- 
rvor,  a  mofit  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  portraiture  of  sir  K(^ 
de  Coverloy,  on  which  Acldison^s  immortality  is  founded,  the  charactrt 
whose  (luliiH^ation  and  development  makes  all  English  hearts  glow  with 
the  hcautitul  resemblance  to  the  pride  of  their  country  life,  was  shovn 
neither  as  revolutioniKt  nor  low  churchman,  but  bom  a  cavalier  and  hrril 
nonjuror  and  Jacobite.^     The  character  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  preuv 
well  proves  whicii  way  Addisoifs  real  afTuclions  tended,  although  his 
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lad  to  be  won  by  rowing  against  the  current  of  his  true  incli- 
Odd  enough  that  the  successful  sketch  of  a  Jacobite  country 
lan  should  raise  the  author  to  the  rank  of  an  under  secretary-of- 
1  the  revolutionary  government.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was, 
T,  a  more  complete  type  of  the  English  country  gentleman  in  the 
Hary  II.  than  of  the  time  in  which  the  Spectator  was  produced. 
r  the  nohiles  minores  of  his  class  lived  a&r  off  from  the  court. 
16  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  the  Spectator,  the  balance  of  moral 
vas  regulated  by  some  nonjuring  chaplain  of  the  reformed  catholic 
,  who  had,  after  the  example  of  the  apostolical  archbishop,  San- 
>r8aken  dignities  and  livings  rather  than  swear  a  false  oath  to  the 
dissenter  governing  the  church  of  England.  One  among  the  few 
pecimens  of  English  poetry  of  this  epoch  is  the  picture  of  the 
'  clergyman  of  this  class  originally  drawn  by  Chaucer,  for  a  priest 
s  of  some  Wicklifite  reforms,  but  finished  up  by  Dryden,  from  an 
>us  instance  in  the  deprived  church  of  England  of  his  day.*  The 
begins — 

**  A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
A  holy  reverent  and  religious  man." 

'  much  forcible  delineation  of  practical  excellence,  comes  the  con- 

**  All  this  the  tempter  saw  with  envious  eye, 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try: 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed, 
When  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed. 
This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  withstood. 
Near  though  he  vras,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard  unconstrained  resigned  the  crown, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own. 
The  title  stood  intailed  had  Richard  had  a  son. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke. 
And  undeprived,  his  benefice  forsook." 

I  do  the  readers  of  antique  poetry  know  that  Chaucer  has  never 
ned  or  even  alluded  to  either  the  deposed  Richard,  or  ^  Ilappy 
^  indeed,  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  if 
her  of  English  poesy  had  ventured  on  such  an  experiment,  the 
connexions  of  Henry  IV.  being  so  strangely  entangled  with  his 
It  is  to  the  children  of  James  II.,  to  queen  Mary  and  to  her 
and  their  unfortunate  brother,  that  the  interpolation  of  the  de- 
Uureate  alludes. 

op  Kenn. 

lie  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  sister  of  the  third  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

MRoet. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Hooper,  the  friend  and  chaplain  of 
queen  Mary,  held  her  consort's  abilities  in  as  low  estimation  as  he  al- 
ways did  his  character  and  religious  principles,  while  he  pointed  out  the 
great  talents  of  the  princess,  and  said,  ^  that  if  her  husband  ever  retained 
his  throne,  it  would  be  by  her  skill  and  talents  for  governing.  Few 
gave  him  credit  for  this  assertion,  but  all  came  round  to  his  idea  when 
they  had  seen  her  at  the  helm  for  some  months."*  The  king  did  not 
leave  her  so  soon  as  she  had  dreaded  in  the  summer,  but  his  suiy  in 
England  was  a  mere  series  of  preparations  for  his  spring  campaign. 
Lord  Marlborough  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  autumn  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  met  with  brilliant  success  in  reducing  Cork  and  KInsale ; 
he  had  an  audience  of  thanks  from  the  king  and  queen  at  Kensington. 
Notwithstanding  the  flattering  reception  they  gave  him,  he  saw  that 
they  remembered  with  secret  displeasure  the  interference  in  procuring 
the  income  for  the  princess  Anne. 

At  St.  James's  palace,  the  princess  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  was  baptized  Mary,  after  the  queen,  but  the  infant  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

The  king  left  the  queen  to  embark  for  the  Hague,  at  a  very  dangerous 
and  unsettled  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  explosion  of  a  plot  for  the  sub- 
TersioD  of  their  government.  He  took  leave  of  her  January  -fg  1690-91, 
and  embarked  with  admiral  Rooke  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line.  The  queen  was  left  to  govern  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  junta 
of  nine,  who  were  called  by  the  discontented  **  the  nine  kings."  The 
departure  of  the  king  was  celebrated  by  some  English  Jacobite  imper- 
tinences, in  rhyme,  which  were  said  or  sung  by  more  persons  than 
history  records,  and  these  lines  note  what  history  does  not,  the  increas- 
ing corpulence  of  her  majesty. 

^'DlPABTUBX   OF   KlV«    WlLLIAX  VBOX   QuXXV    MaBT.* 

<*  He  at  the  Boyne  his  father  beat, 
And  mawled  the  Irish  Turk, 
The  rebel  he  did  make  retreat, 
With  Ginkell  and  with  Kirk. 


■■  But  now  he  is  to  Holland  gone, 
That  country  to  defend. 


And  leA  the  queen  and  us  alone, 
No  states  have  such  a  friend. 


**  The  royal  dame  can  All  at  once, 
Her  husband *8  triple  throne, 
For  she  is  thrice  as  big  as  he, 
And  bears  three  queens  in  one.'* 

The  very  day  after  the  king's  departure,  the  important  trial  of  Lord 
Preston,  the  late  lord-chamberlain  of  James  II.  and  Mr.  Ashton,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  took  place,  for 
conspiring  the  restoration  of  the  queen's  father.  Lord  Preston  and  Ash- 
ton were  found  guilty,  on  slander  evidence,  and  condemned  to  death. 

It  is  said  that  the  daughter  of  lord  Preston,  lady  Catherine  Graham,  a 
little  girl  of  but  nine  years  old,  saved  her  father's  life,  by  a  sudden  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  queen  Mary.  The  poor  child  was,  during  the  trial 
of  her  father,  left  in  the  queen's  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
had  very  lately  had  an  establishment,  which,  probably,  in  the  violent 

«  Hooper  MS.,  edited  in  Trevor's  William  III.,  vol.  ii. 

*  Lanarlowne  MS.,  British  Museum.    Mi.  Songs,  oollectad  for  Robert  Harlev, 
1  of  Oxford. 
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veiiis,  haJ  not  been  legally  laken  from  his  domMlici  iwl 
[lay  afier  ilie  rondejiination  of  lord  Presion,  tiie  qoetn 
31.  Geor^'r'.'j  Uallery,  gazing  earueslly  on  the  whole-luigth 
e^  It.,  whirli  sLill  remains  there.     Struck  wiih  ilie  moani- 
ol"  the  chilli's  face,  Mary  asked  her  hastily, 
saw  ill  that  picture  thai  luaJe  her  look  on  it  so  ponicit- 

e  for  h>viiig  yours." 

goes,  iliai  the  queen,  piicked  in  conscience  by  this  artlew 

aielv  signed  the  pardon  of  lord  Preston,  and  ^ve  the  lather 

ild!' 

racious  task  lo  dispel  the  illusions  that  are  pleasant  to  all 

Is  \  glad  sliould  we  be  to  record  as  a  (rulh  thai  the  pardon 

II  I'priing  frtim  the  melting  heart  of  queen  Mary;  but.  alu! 

nsiances  of  the  case  will  not  suffer  the  ides  lo  be  cheriihed 

Lord  Preston  was  only  spared  in  order  lo  belray,  by  hb 

doep-laid  ramifieaiiona  of  the  plot,  which  compromiMii 
nobUity  and  clergy.     Above  all,  lord  Preston's  eonfessioDJ 
e  of  to  convict  his  high-spirited  coadjutor,  young  .Ashton, 
the  appeal  of  little  lady  Catherine'  applied  as  much  as  it 
ler.    Queen  Mary,  however,  signed  the  deaih-wanani  of 
ui  any  relenting,  and  he  was  executed.    He  died  with  grai 

)rayed  for  king  James  with  his  last  breath. 

oii'*8  revelations  implicated  ihe  queen's  unele,  loni  Osren- 
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To  LoBD  Mbltillb.' 

"Testerday,  in  the  aAernoon,  Nevill  Paine  was  qnettioned  upon  some  things 
that  were  not  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  had  but  geniU  torture  given  him;  being 
resolred  to  repeat  it  this  day,  which,  accordingly,  about  »ix  this  evening,  we  in- 
flicted on  both  his  thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs  with  all  the  severity  that  was  con- 
fistent  with  humanity  [such  humanity!]  even  to  that  pitch  that  irr  amid  mot  ptt- 
wrvt  lift,  and  have  gone  farther,  but  without  the  least  success,  for  his  answers  to 
ill  oar  interrogatories  were  negatives.  Yea,  he  was  so  manly  and  resolute  under 
bis  suflering,  that  such  of  the  council  as  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  evi- 
loices  were  bungled  (staggered),  and  began  to  give  him  charity  that  he  might 
be  innocent.  It  was  surprising  to  me  and  others  that  flesh  and  blood  could, 
■itbout  fainting,  endure  the  heavy  penance  he  was  in  for  two  hours.*' 

It  is  some  satLsfactioa  to  perceive,  that  the  narrator  of  this  atrocious 
Keoe  was  ashamed  and  conscience-stricken,  and  even  sick  at  the  part  he 
bad  played,  as  chief  inquisitor  in  this  hideous  business,  for  he  adds — 

■  My  stomach  is,  truly,  so  out  of  tune,  by  being  a  witness  to  an  act  so  far  cross 
ID  my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anjthing  else,  but  the  dangers 
bom  smek  amspiraton  to  the  person  of  our  incomparable  kiHg,  have  prevaile<l  over 
me  in  the  council's  name  to  have  been  the  prompter  of  the  executioner  to  increase 
ihe  torture  to  so  high  a  pitch." 

While  these  appalling  scenes  were  proceeding  in  London  and  Edin- 
baigh,  the  life  of  the  consort  of  the  queen  had  been  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  elements.  King  William  had  made  the  coast  of  Holland 
two  days  after  his  departure,  but  found  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed 
Jared  approach  no  nearer  to  the  coast  at  Goree  than  four  miles,  for  a 
dense  frost-fog  was  settled  over  the  shore,  and  wrapped  every  object  in 
its  Impenetrable  shroud.  The  king  was  extremely  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  Hague,  where  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  Deputies  were 
waiting  for  him  to  open  tlieir  sessions,  and  they  had  in  the  previous 
rear  expressed  great  jealousy  of  his  long  absence  in  his  new  sovereignty. 
N^ot withstanding  the  fog,  some  fishermen  ventured  on  board  the  king^s 
ihip,  and  reported  that  Goree  was  not  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  the 
king,  therefore,  resolved  to  be  rowed  on  shore  in  his  harge,  into  which 
he  went  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  some  of  the  English  nobility  of 
liis  suite.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  royal  barge  was  totally  lost  in  the  fog, 
lod  could  neither  find  the  shore  nor  regain  the  fleet  Night  fell,  and  the 
waves  becane  rough  with  a  ground-swell ;  the  king  laid  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  open  boat,  only  sheltered  by  his  cloak ;  the  waves  washed 
mrer  him  several  times,  and  the  danger  seemed  great  Some  one  near 
Ihe  king  expressed  his  despair  at  their  situation,  ^^  What,  are  you  afraid 
to  die  with  me  ?''  asked  his  majesty,  sternly.'  At  day-break  the  shore 
was  discovered,  and  the  king  landed  safely  at  Aranick  Haak,  and  from 
thence  went  to  the  Hague*  where  he  was  received  triumphantly,  with 
iHominations,  and  all  possible  rejoicings.  It  was  his  first  state  entrance 
into  his  old  dominions  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  Dutch  firmly 
believed  was  as  much  his  conquest,  as  it  had  been  that  of  Norman  Wil- 

*  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Crafurd,  at  Edinburgh,  to  lord  Melville,  at  Mary  s 
roun,  in  London.  Nevill  Payne  soon  afterwards  died  of  the  eflfects  of  thefe 
cruelties. 

*  Barnard's  History  of  England,  p.  525. 
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pvenih  cfiilury.     In  all  ihe  jiageantry  at  the  Hague  Iw  n$ 
ihc  cognomen  of  Wiltiara  "  ihe  Conqueror,"  lo  ihe  sh«cne 
or  (ace.  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  anil  many  English  uobia 

Noitingham,  ibe  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  queen 
9s  in  ilie  iiain  of  VTilliani  at  hia  entry,  made  some  compli- 
rk  on  llie  acclamalions  of  the  Dutch,      William  replitd, 
,  jf  my  i)ueen  were  but  heie,  vou  would  see  a  dtfleieoce! 
ow  give  one  shout  for  me,  ihey  would  give  ten  for  ber."' 
ccent  danger  had  caused  his  heart  to  be  unusually  teniet 

lowed  thai  queen  Mary  must  ha»e  possessed  considerable 

elm  of  eovernment  during  the  awful  events  which  mailcfl 
I  G9ti-\\  when  the  execution  of  the  devoted  Ashton.  iihI 

le.  Far  more  dangerous  was  the  step  she  bad  to  lake  in 
Ihe  apusiolic  archbishop  of  Canierbury,  and  other  dicbiei- 
{  ihe  clinrcli  of  England,  who  refused  lo  take  Ihe  oatha  of 
icr!--elf  aiti]  her  «pouse.     Nor  could  the  queen  hare  mc- 

bold  undertaking,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  a  fUnil- 
if  ihul  army  had  not  been  blended  wilh  a  nuffleroiis  ponioB 

it  was  likewise  under  the  unwonted   terrors  of  the  lash. 

i)ie  rliurch  of  England  beloved  by  the  common  people. 
on  had  ilie  people  for  manifeaiing  towards  iia  ministers  lb* 
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Eridenee  of  the  changes  in  queen  Mary's  own  mind  and  conduct,  from 
the  days  of  her  youth,  when  Hooper  and  Kenn  were  her  pastofs,  W 
been  carefully  and  painfully  collected,  and  laid  before  our  readers,  who 
will,  witliout  difficulty,  analyse  the  reasons  why,  with  such  highnsound- 
ing  panegyrics,  decadence  and  sorrow  paralysed  the  church  of  England 
for  nearly  a  century  after  the  sway  of  this  highly  praised  woman. 

Mary  temporized,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  in  the  astute  expectation 
that  the  possession  of  the  power,  dignity,  and  splendid  revenues  of  the 
•ee  of  Canterbury,  and,  above  all,  that  the  aversion  which  old  age  ever 
has  to  change  of  life  and  usages,  would  at  last  altogether  shake  the  prin« 
ciples  of  archbishop  Sancrof\  into  some  compromise  with  expediency. 
As  she  found  that  this  was  vain,  she  declared  his  deprivation,  and  warned 
him  to  quit  Lambeth,  Feb.  1,  1690-1.  Six  other  learned  and  disinter- 
ested prelates  of  the  church  of  England,*  with  several  hundred  divines, 
were  deprived  by  queen  Mary  on  the  same  day.'  Sancroft  took  no 
notice  of  this  act,  but  continued  to  live  at  the  palace,  exercising  the  same 
charity  and  hospitality  as  before.  Bishop  Kenn  remonstrated  and  read 
m  protestation,  in  the  markei-phice  of  Wells,  pointing  out  the  illegality 
of  the  queen's  proceedings.  Finding  this  was  unavailini^,  Kenn,  who 
carried  not  away  a  sixpence  from  his  bishopric,  retired  to  the  charity  of 
his  nephew,  Isaac  Walton,  who  gave  him  refuge  in  his  prebendal  house 
in  Salisbury-close.  No  successor  had  as  yet  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  Dean  Tillotson  was  supposed  to  be  the  future  arch- 
bishop. U  was  given  out  that  the  queen  (regarding  whose  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England  a  political  cry  was  raised),  had  the  b  "  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  and  that  the  choice  of  all  the  digti^  ries 
was  her  own  unbiassed  act. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  observed  that  he  had  committed  no  crime  against 
church  or  state,  which  could  authorize  his  degradation,  and  that  if  the 
queen  wished  for  his  place  at  liambeth,  she  must  send  and  thrust  him 
out  of  it  by  personal  violence,  lie,  however,  packed  up  his  beloved 
books,  and  waited  for  that  hour.  Thousands  of  swords  would  have 
been  flashing  in  the  defence  of  the  venerable  primate,  if  he  would  have 
endured  the  appeal  to  arms ;  but  passive  resistance  he  deemed  the  only, 
the  proper  demeanour  for  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  people  of  the  present  age  have  forgotten  the  sneers  that  prevailed 
against  these  principles  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  and, 
therefore,  are  better  able  to  appreciate  conduct,  assuredly,  more  worthy  * 
of  primitive  Christianity,  than  the  mammon-worshipping  seventeenth 
century  would  allow. 

A  dead  pause  ensued.  Qjueen  Mary  was  perplexed  as  to  the  person 
whom  she  could  appoint  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  Canterbury. 
Her  tutor,  Compton,  bbhop  of  London,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  this 

*  Lloyd,  bialiop  of  Norwich,  and  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  supplied  the  phu;es 
of  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney.  of  Bristol,  and  thus  the  number  of  tlie 
••  sacred  seven,"  who  had  equally  resisted  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  the  io- 
DOTmtions  of  dissent,  was  completed. 

*IX>yley'i  Life  of  Sancroft.    Some  say  700  clergy,  others  40a 
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blunders  lie  made  in  his  functions,  would  not  permit  sitdi 

er  nf  1C91,  Quebec  was  summoned  lo  surrender  to  kiw 
(]ueen  .Marv,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  which  innM 
ca.     The  governor  of  Quebec,  Ftoniinac,  replied,  "ihw 
her  king  U'jiliam   nor  tjueen  M8r>-;  but,  whosoeTer  ihey 
should  hold  out  the  garrison  given  in  charge  from  hi 
(tV,.apiinst  ihem."'  The  invasion  was,  in  fact,  nnsuccM- 
emained  in  the  power  of  the  original  colonisu  for  man 

was.  at  this  juncture,  earnestly  solicited  in  behalf  of  b« 
]enry,  lord  Clarendon,  by  his  friend  Katherine,  the  do>- 
nela^h.  and  by  his  brother,  her  uncle  Laurence,  carl  of 
niculaily  for  some  relaxation   in  the  severity  of  his  dn- 
Fower.     The  reader  will  recal  the  queen's  own  exiiaonjr- 
nf  her  committal  of  her  eldest  uncle  lo  that  forlress  in 
emenl  of  lier  last  regency.     Attainder  and  trial  for  hi^h 
low  hanging  over  the  head  of  Clarendon,  whose  bwlih, 
s   sinliiiiE   under  the  depression   of   solitary   confinemenL 

ni  and  lier  iindct  Hochenler,  through  the  agency  of  Btl^ 

s  the  queen's  uncles  always  disliked   him  ;   yet.  there  m 
olicy  in  tlie  interference,  as,  lo  use  Burnet's  own  phraseo- 
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oade  theirs  by  the  law  of  England,  which,  as  queen  of  this  kingdom, 
he  is  obliged  to  maintain.'' 

It  is  probable  that  the  allusion  here  made  is  to  some  grant  or  pension, 
nrmerly  given  by  the  Stuart  sovereigns  to  help  to  maintain  the  honours 
»r  the  sons  of  Clarendon,  whose  titles,  howsoever  well  deserved  they 
night  be,  were  not  supported  on  the  broad  basis  of  hereditary  estates — 

circumstance  which  places  the  conscientious  opposition  of  Henry  earl 
»f  Clarendon  to  his  royal  niece  in  a  more  decided  light,  and  accounts, 
t  the  same  time,  for  the  compliance  of  Laurence,  after  long  reluctance. 

I  know  not,''  says  the  queen's  younger  uncle  Laurence,  ^  whether  the 
iieen  can  do  me  any  good  in  this  afl&ir,  but  I  believe  her  majesty  can- 
lOt  but  wish  she  could ;  however,  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  want- 
ig  to  my  children,  if  I  had  not  laid  this  case  most  humbly  before  her 
lajesty,  lest  at  one  time  she  herself  might  say  I  might  have  been  too 
egligent  in  making  applications  to  her,  which,  having  now  done,  I 
save  the  rest,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  her  own  judgment,  and 
)  the  reflection  that  some  good-natured  moments  may  incline  her  towards 
\y  family.'* 

During  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  hard  confinement,  his  more  comply- 
ig  brother  thus  writes  of  him  :—^  Such  a  petition  might  be  presented 
f\\\i  a  better  grace  (to  tlie  queen),  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  on 
ail,  than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  close  confinement}  Again, 
ie  brother  strives  to  awaken  some  compassion  in  the  heart  of  the  queen, 
y  pathetic  reminiscences  of  their  illustrious  father  the  grandsire,  on 
'hose  knees  Mary  had  been  reared,  at  Twickenham  :  ^  I  will  allow  you, 
I  a  servant  of  the  queen,"  he  writes  to  Burnet,  ^  to  have  as  great  a  de- 
ntation of  the  contrivance,'  as  you  can  wish.  But  when  I  consider 
ou,  as  you  once  were,  a  concerned  friend,  to  have  a  respect  for  his 
imily,  and  particularly  for  our  father  [the  great  earl  of  Clarendon^  who 
Dt  only  lost  all  the  honours  and  preferments  of  this  world,  but  even 
le  comforts  of  it,  too,  for  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his  heart,  you 
lUst  forgive  me,  if  1  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  you  do  not 
iifler  this  next  heir  to  my  good  father's  name,  to  go  down  with  sorrow 
>  the  grave." 

*^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  queen  would  do  (and  would  be  glad  to 
row  it  too),  some  great  thing  for  the  memory  of  that  gentleman^ 
lough  long  in  his  grave." 

The  queen's  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon,  is  designated  by  the  ex- 
ression,  '^  that  gentleman  ;"  yet  all  the  bearings  of  her  conduct  prove 
«t  Mary  had  as  little  tenderness  for  her  maternal  relatives,  as  for  her 
ther ;  for  in  all  her  correspondence  extant,  the  words  ^  my  mother" 
ie  not  to  be  found  traced  by  her  pen.  Yet  this  biography  brings  in- 
ances,  in  which  that  parent's  memory,  and  even  that  of  her  grand- 
ther,  were  pressed  on  the  queen's  recollection. 

^  1  hope,"  continues  her  uncle  Laurence,  still  pleading  against  the  at- 

*  Burnet's  Life,  p.  280. 

*  The  A^hton  nml  FreMon  plot,  lor  participation  in  which  the  queen*t  eldMil 
lole  wa«  then  iinpritoueil. 
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eliiesl  brother,  by  ihe  governmem  of  his  niece, — "  I  hope 
a  charilable  ineiination   to  spare  the  debris  of  our  broken 
:  saku  of  liim  thai  was  the  raiser  of  it.     A  calamily  of  ibe 
now  deprecate,  has  something  in  it  so  frightful,  and  m 
',  so  unna)ural,  that  1  beg  you  [Buniel]  for  God's  sake.fWwn 
.  to  grow  ail  advocate  for  me,  and  for  the  familv  on  this 
riie  laal  of  these  letters  is  dated,  New  Parli,  Apiil  !d, 

ful  uhether  the  unforlunale  lord  Clarendon  was  libetaied 
iver,  until  after  ihe  death  of  his  old  friend,  admirjil  lord 
^luiniitled   (o  the  Tower  by  queen  &1ary,  the  day  after  the 
ove  letter,     Dartmouth  died  of  grief  and  regret,  after  a  few 
ice ;  and  when  the  queen  at  last  liberated  her  eldest  uncle, 
il  hiiuself  a  prisoner  witliin  the  limits  of  his  couQiry-bonw. 
ini  returned  lo  England  lo  procure  immense  supplies  of 
anp,  April  ^,  169L.     The  nighl  of  his  return,  a  iretnen- 
ilie  priiieipal  part  of  Whitehall  in  ashes,  nhirh  presemtJ 
■  smoking  ruins,  as  he  came  up  the  river  on  the  followinj 
le  coriliagradon  commenced  in  the  Portsmouth  apaiuneoi^ 
m  the  original  cause  of  the  enmity  between  the  queen  and 
ne.     It  was  occasioned  by  linen  igniting  in  the  laundrx. 
writers  accuse  king  William  of  setting  fire  to  Whiieiiali, 
juid  not  bear  to  inhabit  the  former  palaces  of  his  uncles; 
af  excluding  the  public,  who  claimed,  by  prescription,  too 
then  cuiiiroverted,  the  right  of  free  entrance  while  ih«ir 
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I  respectable  and  honest  non-conformist  Without  partimlarizin^ 
sre  the  ofllence  was  committed,  Calamy  confirms  our  MS.  evidence  in 
le  words,  speaking  of  sir  John  Fen  wick :  ^  He  had  taken  several 
ortunities  of  affronting  queen  Mary  in  places  of  public  resort."  * 
lany  invaluable  portraits  and  treasures  of  antiquity,  belonging  to  the 
ient  regality  of  England,  were  consumed  with  Whitehall-palace. 
le  nameless  poet  of  that  day  commemorated  the  event  in  these  lines : 

**8ee  the  imperial  pelace*8  remains, 
Where  nothing  now  but  desolation  reigns  * 
Fatal  presage  of  monarchjrs  decline, 
And  extirpation  of  the  regal  line."  * 

ioce  the  pecuniary  assistance  that  Dr.  Tillotson  had  rendered  on  the 
norable  experiment  in  popularity  at  Canterbury,  king  William  had 
ked  him  for  the  highest  advancement  in  the  church  of  England.  Hit 
eaty  considered  that  Dr  Tillotson  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive 

appointment ;  nevertheless,  some  obstacle,  stronger  than  the  con* 
tional  refusal  of  episcopal  promotion,  seemed  to  deter  him.  Dr. 
iotton  told  the  king,  at  last,  ^^  that  he  was  married ;  that  there  had 
riously  been  but  one  or  two  married  archbishops,  and  never  an  arch- 
lop^s  widow ;  and  as  he  had  no  provision  wherewith  to  endow  his 
if  ne  considered,  in  case  of  her  widowhood,  it  would  be  an  unseemly 
it  if  she  left  Lambeth  to  beg  alms.'"    The  king  replied,  ^  if  that 

his  objection,  the  queen  would  settle  all  to  his  satis&ction  and  that 
Mrs.  Tillotson.''  Accordingly,  aAer  a  long  interview  with  queen 
y,  Dr.  Tillotson  declared  ^  he  was  ready  to  take  the  place  of  arch- 
op  Sancroft  as  soon  as  her  nuijesty  found  it  vacant''  That  matter, 
^•▼er,  promised  to  be  full  of  difficulty ;  fdr  Sancroft  persisted  in  his 
rtion,  ^  that  if  the  queen  wanted  Lambeth,  she  most  thrust  him  out 
t»' 

Ling  William  left  her  majesty  solus  to  encounter  all  the  embaniM- 
its  of  the  archbishop's  deprivation,  and  of  the  new  appointment,  and 
td  for  Flanders,  May  11th,  1691.  The  queen  nominated  Dr.  Tillot- 
to  the  primacy.  May  31st,  1691.  She  sent  a  mandate,  signed  by  her 
I  hand,  warning  Sancroft  to  quit  Lambeth  in  ten  days.  This  he  did 
obey.  The  emissaries  of  the  queen  finally  expelled  him  from  his 
ee,  June  33d ;  he  took  a  boat  at  the  stairs,  the  same  evening,  and 
ited  the  Thames  to  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  in  a  private 
ie  till  August,  when  he  retired  to  end  bis  days  in  his  village  m 
blk.' 

liere  was  but  one  pen  in  the  world  capable  of  calumniating  Sancroft 
Mt  pen  belonged  to  Burnet  He  has  accused  the  apostolic  man  of 
ng  amply  provided  for  himself  fiom  the  revenues  of  Canterbury; 
long  before  Burnet's  books  were  printed,  the  circumstances  in  whieh 
;roft  lived  and  died  were  well  known  to  the  world.  In  truth,  the 
ived  archbishop  went  from  Lambeth,  taking  no  property  but  his 
'  and  books ;   he  had  distributed  all  his  revenues  in  chaiity,  and 

ife  of  Calamy.  vol.  i.  p.  388.  *  •*  Faction  Displayed.**     State  Poein. 

r.  Birch  s  Life  of  Tillotson.  «  Biographla 
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liPFn  ilF<:iL[ule  ir  he  had  not  inherited  a  lilde  estate  in  Saf- 
:i   aMciciil   biu  lowly  residence,  the   place   of  his  birth.  U 
,  where  his  aneeslora  had  dwell  respeclahly,  from  lather  to 
renluries,  archbishop  Sitncroft  retired  lo  live  on  his  priTsle 
"  lifty  pounds  per  annum.     On  this  modicum  he  subsisiH 
inde'r  of  hia  days,  leading  a  holy  and  contented  life,  reac- 
cnniemporariea,  but  aimoit  adored  by  the  simple  coddu;- 
Ik  lor  his  personal  merits. 

1  «'):ich  Sancroft  put  his  itavings  has  been  revealed  by  a 
Tirily  founded  on  documents,  the  modest  voice  of  whirh 

bfgan  to  devote  his  savings,  when  he  was  only  dean  of  Si. 
plify  some  of  those  miserable  livings,  which  loo  frequentlv 
;  of'ilie  heal  of  the  English  clergy.  The  vicanige  ofSBiidon. 
lire,  ivaa  thus  endowed.     Seven  livings  were  augmented  by 
1  Christian  before  queen  Mary  hurled  him  from   his  arcli- 
e  likewise  wrote  earnest  letters  lo  his  rich  clergy,  recMD- 
m  to  "aid  their  poor  brethren's  livings."     One  glonota 
rhurch,  Isnac  Bttrrow,  fallowed  the  example  of  his  fhcncl. 
has  reason  to  bless  Sancroft  daily ;  for  his  self-Jenial  and 
?rii<iiis  set  the  example  to  the  great  Bounty  of  queen  Anne.' 
Tillolson  vacated  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  to  becDim 
iam  sent  the  queen,  from  Holland,  three  names  as  those  from 
isE  ihp  deanery  to  be  supplied — llius  usurping  the  aacifni 
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5n^8  ladies,  who  had  married  in  Holland,  (without  doubt,  the 
iulestein,)  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  ^^  tliat  their  royal  mistress 
bitterly  chid  on  her  husband's  return.^'  Indeed,  this,  the 
ppointment  made  in  her  rei§rn,  cost  Mary  many  tears ;  ^  that 
den  her  case  in  England,"  continues  ouc  authority,  ^  but  in 
was  daily  so.'' 

e  queen  obtained  the  liberty,  as  she  supposed,  for  this  appoint- 
lent  for  Dr.  Hooper,  by  lord  Nottinglumi,  to  Whitehall,  and 
lominated  him  to  the  deanery.  He  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
mow  which  of  his  livings,  Lambeth  or  Woodhey,  she  would 

he  should  resign.  ^  Neither,"  replied  the  queen ;  but  the 
•us  Hooper  refused  to  retain  pluralities,'  and  he  laid  down 
worth  300/.  per  annum,  before  he  quitted  the  royal  presence, 
y  was  glad  to  give  it  to  another  of  her  chaplains.  Dr.  Hearn. 

required  of  her  old  servant  to  inform  her  plainly,  ^^  why  it 
illolson  was  looked  upon  as  a  Socinian  ?"  Dr.  Hooper  attri- 
pport  to  the  great  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr.  Firmin,'  who 
seen  at  his  table  at  Lambeth ;  this  friendship  had  begun  in 
,  and  was  still  continued.' 

imity  of  fire  seemed  to  pursue  king  William  and  his  royal 
The  queen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  king  on  his  return  to 
'-finished  palace  of  Kensington,  when  an  awful  fire  broke  out 
.  10,  1691;  it  wrapped  in  flames  the  stone  gallery,  but  was 
id  before  it  involved  the  royal  apartments.  When  the  roar  of 
atme  audible,  William,  believing  a  treacherous  attack  on  his 
in  progress,  called  loudly  for  his  sword,^  but  soon  found  that 
I  better  quelled  by  a  bucket  of  water, 
srences  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and 
lis  period,  became  more  publicly  apparent:  owing  to  some 
iplomacy,  that  the  king  had  set  his  consort  to  transact  rela- 
ice  George  of  Denmark.  On  his  departure  from  England  in 
ng  May,  William  III.  gave  his  leave  of  audience  to  the  prince, 
asked  his  permission  ^  to  serve  him  as  a  volunteer  at  sea." 
gave  his  brother-in-law  the  embrace  enjoined  by  courtly  eti- 
answered  him  not  a  word.  George  of  Denmark  took  silence 
t,  prepared  his  sea-equipage,  and  sent  all  on  board  the  ship  in 
intended  to  sail ;  but  king  William  had  \eti  positive  orders 

Mary,  ^  that  she  was  not  to  suffer  prince  George  to  sail  with 
^et  she  was  not  openly  to  forbid  him  to  go."  Thus  the  queen 
y  difficult  diplomatic  task,  enjoined  her  by  her  spouse,  to  im- 

•er  was  a  married  man  with  a  family ;  hit  example  was  therefore 

mirable.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  his  daughter  was  the  editress 

ml. 

the  lf>ader  of  the  Socinians  in  London ;  we  quote  the  dialogue,  uot 

have  a  wish  to  discuss  controversial  points,  but  because  queen  Mary 

the  speakers. 

ipt  Account  of  Dr.  Hooper.    Trevor^s  William  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

Con.  Rapin,  p.  76,  fh>m  which  the  above  incidents  have  been  drawn. 
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pcde  the  intentions  of  her  brother-in-law,  making  it  appear,  mt  the  tame 
time,  as  if  he  staid  by  his  own  choice. 

The  queen,  according  to  lady  Marlborough's  account,'  obsenred  her 
husband's  directions  exactly ;  she  sent  ^  a  very  great  lord'^  to  that  lady, 
to  desire  that  she  would  persuade  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  prince 
George  from  his  sea-expedition.  The  queen  expected  her  (lady  Bfari- 
borou^h)  to  accomplish  it  without  letting  her  mistress  know  the  reason. 
Lady  Marlborough  replied,  **  that  it  was  natural  for  the  princess  to  wish 
that  her  husband  should  stay  at  home  out  of  danger;  yet  there  was  doobt 
whether  she  would  prevail  on  him  to  give  up  his  expedition ;  but  thaU 
as  to  herself,  she  could  not  undertake  to  say  anything  to  the  princess* 
and  conceal  her  reasons  for  speaking;  yet,  if  she  were  permitted  to  use 
her  majesty's  name,  she  would  say  whatever  was  desired  by  her."'  Bat 
this  did  not  accord  with  her  majesty's  views. 

The  queen  had  now  entered  into  a  league  with  Laurence  Hyde,  esrl 
of  Rochester,  her  younger  uncle,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  to  the 
indignation  of  her  captive,  his  elder  brother.  Clarendon,  to  take  the  oathi 
to  her  government,'  and  become  one  of  her  ministers.  The  earl  of 
Rochester,  who  had  been  the  particular  object  of  the  revilings  of  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  favourite,  was  at  this  time  sent  by  queen  3Iary 
to  explain  her  pleasure,  ^^  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  to  relin- 
quish ins  intention  of  going  to  sea,  which  measure  was  to  appear  to  be 
his  own  choice."  Prince  George  replied  to  this  rather  unreasonable  in- 
timation, ^^  That  there  had  been  much  talk  in  London  respecting  hif  in- 
tention ;  and  as  his  preparations  were  very  well  known,  if  he  sent  for 
his  sea-equipage  from  on  boani  ship,  as  the  queen  desired,  without  giving 
any  reason  for  such  caprice,  that  he  should  make  a  very  ridicnloos  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  every  one."  His  representation  was  undoubtedly  true; 
and  it  was  as  true,  that  the  king  and  queen  would  not  have  had  any  ob- 
jection to  his  incurring  contempt,  by  his  obedience,  in  the  eyes  o(  the 
English  people.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  prince  of  Denmark  would 
not  submit  to  the  intervention  of  her  will  and  pleasure  in  private,  wii 
obliged  to  send  her  lord-charaberlain,  Nottingham,  in  form,  positively  w 
forbid  his  embarkation.^ 

^'  The  queen  and  princess  lived  in  appearance,"  continnee  lady  Marl- 
borough, ^as  if  nothing  had  hap))ened  all  that  summer.  Lord  f  ortlantl 
it  was  well  known,  had  ever  a  great  prejudice  to  my  lord  Marlboroof h ; 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  although  1  had  never  done  her  any  injury,  excepting 
not  making  my  court  to  her,  was  my  implacable  enemy."  * 

The  princess  Anne,  instigated  by  the  restless  ambition  of  her  lavourilSi 
had  thought  fit  to  demand  the  order  of  the  Garter,  as  a  reward  due  to 
the  military  merit  of  lord  Mailborough  in  Ireland.  The  request  wts 
made,  by  letter,  to  her  brother-in-law  : — 

*  Conjliict  of  the  diic)ips<i  of  Mnrlborough,  p.  40. 

*  DiHry  of  lord  Clareiuloii. 

'  Coniliict  of  the  duchess  of  Mnrlborough,  p.  40. 

*  CoDduct  of  the  duchess  of  MarlLx>rough,  p.  41.  *  Ibid 
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Tm  Princos  Anns  to  Kimo  William.^ 

<«Tunbridge,  Aug.  2,  (1601.) 
-Sir, 

*I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  yoa  this  trouble,  but  I  cannot  help 
uling  the  request  the  prince  [George  of  Denmark]  has  now  made  you,  to  rt- 
mumber  your  promiu  of  a  garter  for  hrd  MarlborougK  Yoii  cannot  bestow  it  upon 
anj  one  that  has  been  more  serviceable  to  you  in  the  late  revolution,  nor  that  has 
Toatared  their  Htftt  for  you,  as  he  has  done  since  your  coming  to  the  crown;  but, 
if  people  will  not  think  these  merits  enough,  I  cannot  believe  anybody  will  be 
■o  unreasonable  as  to  be  dissatisfied,  when  it  is  known  you  are  pleased  to  give  it 
him  on  the  prince's  account  and  mine.  I  am  sure  I  shall  ever  look  upon  it  as  a 
mark  of  your  fiivour  to  us.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  any  ceremony,  because 
1  know  you  do  not  care  for  it. 

•-Airiri." 

The  queen  refused  this  demand.  It  has  been  stated,  that  there  was 
something  of  contempt  in  her  manner  of  so  doing,  and  that  exasperated 
the  fitvourites  of  her  sister  into  a  degree  of  rage,  which  led  them  to  con- 
spire  the  downfall  of  her  husband  and  herself  from  the  sovereignty. 
Lord  Marlborough,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  to  Iiis  former  master,  James 
U^  declaring  ^  that  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat  in  peace  for  the  re- 
membrance of  his  erimes  against  him.''  He  made  unbounded  oflers  of 
hiB  services ;  and  finished  by  assuring  him,  ^^  that  he  would  bring  the 
princess  Aone  back  to  her  duty,  if  he  received  the  least  word  of  en- 
couragement"' Marlborough  was  then  one  of  the  council  of  nine  as- 
sisting in  the  government  The  perils  of  the  queen's  position  were 
therefore  great  James  II.,  however,  did  not  give  much  encouragement 
to  this  treason ;  and  drily  answered  to  Marlborough,  ^  that  his  good  in- 
tentioofl  must  be  proved  by  deeds  rather  than  words" 

Meantime,  the  queen's  regency  was  agitated  by  plots,  which  were 
immifications  of  that  of  lord  rreston.  She  signed  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  deprived  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Dartmouth  ;  the  latter  soon  after 
died  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower.  She  likewise  molested  the  deprived 
primate  by  sending  a  commission  to  his  cottage  in  Suffolk,  to  inquire 
mto  his  proceedings.  One  of  her  messengers  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  when  he  found  that  the  venerable  archbishop  himself  came  to  the 
doof)  when  he  knocked,  because  his  only  attendant,  an  old  woman  who 
took  care  of  his  cottage,  happened  to  be  ill. 

The  queen's  enmity  was  exceedingly  great  to  William  Penn,  whose 
name  was  involved  in  these  machinations ;  an  entire  stop  was  put  to  his 
philanthropic  exertions  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania — newly  founded 
under  the  aiuipices  of  his  ^  friend  James"-* and  the  good  Quaker  was 
forced  to  hide  his  head,  and  skulk  about  London,  as  he  did  in  the  per- 
secution of  his  sect,  before  the  accession  of  James  II.  He  wislied  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  queen.  ^^  He  could,"  he  said,  ^^  convince  her 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  government,  to  which  he  wished  well,  because  the 
predominance  of  her  father's  religion  must  be  ultimate  destruction  to  his 

'  Dalryrople's  Appemlix. 

*  Marpberson's  Snwrt  Papers,  vol.  i.  Dalrymple's  A|  p^ndiz.  Memoirs  of 
James  11.,  vol.  ii.  Coxe,  in  his  hfe  of  Marlborough,  cannot  deny  this  fact,  but 
•zeuses  it  on  tbr  plea  that  he  desired  only  to  iconsi  k\n%  Ja.vQft%V^ 
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own.  The  personal  friendship  was  warm  which  he  bore  ^to  Jamei 
Siuart ;'  but  he  loved  him  as  such,  and  not  as  king ;  he  was  his  bene- 
factor,^' he  said ;  ^^  he  loved  him  in  his  prosperity,  and  he  uerer  could 
speak  against  him  in  his  adversity." '  But  let  him  say  what  he  would. 
William  Penn  was  a  persecuted  man  as  long  as  queen  Mary  lived.  Be- 
sides the  dislike,  for  various  causes,  which  she  bore  to  this  friend  of  ber 
father,  queen  Mary  ^as  greatly  incensed  at  the  attachment  of  bis  wife  to 
the  exiled  family.' 

Queen  Mary's  government,  in  the  summer  of  1691,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  circumstances  calamitous  enough  to  daunt  the 
courage  of  a  more  experienced  ruler.  Disastrous  and  bloody  batdes 
had  been  fought  in  Flanders,  and  great  slaughter  of  the  English  troops 
ensued,  without  the  satisfaction  of  victory.  Corn  was  at  a  famine  price ;' 
the  country,  gentry  and  merchants,  were  sinking  under  a  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, such  as  never  had  been  heard  or  thought  of  in  the  British  islands. 
The  fleet  had  returned  covered  with  disgrace;  English  seamen  were 
overcome,  merely  by  the  horrible  provisions  and  worthless  ammunition 
which  the  corrupt  ministry  had  provided  for  their  use.  All  these  tre- 
mendous difficulties  had  the  queen  to  surmount,  but  her  correspondence 
is  not  available  for  the  history  of  this  summer.  It  is  known  that  she 
sojourned  in  her  palace  without  a  friend  —  nay,  without  an  object  o( 
aiiection.  She  had  no  affections  except  for  her  husband,  and  he  was 
absent,  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.  She  had  no  female  friend 
among  her  numerous  ladies ;  for  in  her  voluminous  correspondence 
which  has  been  opened  to  the  reader,  where  she  has  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart  with  minute  and  skilful  anatomy,  she  has 
never  mentioned  one  person  as  a  friend.  Indeed,  her  panegyrist,  Burnet, 
in  his  curious  manuscript  narrative,  observes,  in  the  enumeration  of  her 
other  ''  valuable  qualities,"  that  the  queen  never  had  a  female  friend. 
The  reader  of  this  biography  knows  that  she  had,  in  her  youth,  one,  hf^r 
early  playfellow,  Anne  Trelawney,  who  was  driven  from  the  Hague  by 
Wiilium,  a  circumstance  which  caused  her  extreme  sorrow.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  singular  alteration  took  place  in  Mary's  character  that 
lias  been  noted  among  the  events  of  1 684-5. 

IJer  majesty  certainly  was,  in  1691,  in  the  most  utter  loneliness  of 
heart.  Siie  was  on  ill  terms  with  queen  Catharine ;  and  the  cold,  di^ 
taiil  communication  of  mere  state  audiences,  which  took  place  between 
herself  and  her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  was  ready  to  break  out  from 
the  quietude  of  aversion  to  the  active  warfare  of  hatred,  which  cooa 
ensued.  The  only  ray  that  enlightened  this  mass  of  gloom  arose  from 
the  {>ucres^cs  of  the  array  in  Ireland.  Limerick  had  surrendered  on 
honourable  terms ;  they  were  shamelessly  broken ;  whether  the  wrong 
belongs  to  quoen  Mary's  regnal  history,  or  to  that  of  her  husband,  it 
would  be  loo  long  to  inquire. 

*  Tliis  t'X|)rc?si(ni  i.>  in  hjs  letters  in  the  Pepya'  Collectionii. 

'  Lif''  <>r  Williaiu  P»MiM,  jiublisiied  by  T.  KiMinersley,  1749j  from  this  pampMft 
It  :«|>|}card>  tliHt  tins  };icat  uiid  good  inao  died  in  deeply  euil>arrasM;d  circuro- 
>t:»n<-<'«.  ill  1710. 

■>t*i'  tiic  j)rice-tabl<'»  in  TtXine*  ChronoloiQr. 
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Her  majesty  alludes  to  the  successes  in  Ireland  in  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  lady  Russell,'  in  reply  to  one  in  which  that  lady  a^ked  for  the 
disposal  of  the  auditorship  of  Wales,  worth  400/.  per  annum,  for  Mr. 
Vaaghan,  her  son  or  nephew  ;  on  this  head,  queen  Mary  observed — ^^  1 
am  sure  that  the  king  will  be  as  willing  to  please  you  as  myself.  You 
are  very  i|^uch  in  the  right  to  believe  I  have  cause  enough  to  think  this 
life  not  so  fine  a  thing,  as  it  may  be  others  do,  that  1  lea<l  at  present. 
Besides  the  pain  I  am  almost  continually  in  for  the  king,  it  is  so  con- 
trary to  my  own  inclination,  that  it  can  be  neither  happy  nor  pleasant ; 
bat  I  see  one  is  not  ever  to  live  for  one^s  self.  I  have  had  many  years 
of  ease  and  content,  and  was  not  so  sensible  of  my  own  happiness  as  I 
ought,  but  1  must  be  content  with  what  it  pleases  God,  and  this  year  I 
have  had  good  reason  to  praise  him  hitherto  for  the  successes  in  Ireland, 
the  news  of  which  came  so  quick  upon  one  another,  that  made  me  feai 
we  had  some  ill  to  expect  from  other  places.  But  1  trust  in  God  that 
will  not  be,  though  it  looks  as  if  we  must  look  for  little  good  either 
from  Flanders  or  sea.  The  king  continues,  God  be  praised,  very  well ! 
—  and  though  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  a 
battle  well  over — I  wish  it  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Russell  himself.^' 

The  result  of  the  naval  af&irs  alluded  to  by  the  queen  in  this  letter, 
was  as  unsatis&ctory  as  her  majesty  had  anticipated.  Admiral  Russell 
and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  cruised  off  Brest  during  the  summer,  but 
without  coming  to  the  engagement  expected  by  the  queea.  At  last  the 
fleet  was  shattered  by  a  storm;  on  entering  Plymouth  harbour,  the 
Warwick  and  the  Coronation  were  lost  while  anchoring.'  The  nation 
uras  incensed,  as  bad  seamanship  alone  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 
RasselPa  conduct  was  examined  by  parliament^  but  when  he  produced 
hit  orders  he  was  acquitted.  The  queen's  government  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  naval  a&irs ;  proof  has  been  shown,  from  her  own  let- 
ters, that  at  the  era  of  the  Beachy  Head  battle,  she  interfered  with  rash 
and  injudicious  orders. 

While  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  threatening  each  other, 
the  Jacobites  were  active ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  persons  whose  pros- 
perity depended  on  the  permanence  of  the  revolution,  indefatigably 
infused  in  the  queen's  mind  suspicions  of  all  who  were  not  their  friends. 
Thus  instigated,  the  queen  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper  one  day  to  chide  him 
for  his  nndutifiil  conduct  to  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

^  I  have  been  told,"  she  said,  ^  that  you  never  wait  on  him,  neither 
does  Mrs.  Hooper  visit  Mrs.  Tillotson  as  she  ought  to  do." 

Dr.  Hooper  proved  to  the  queen  ^  that  he  had  paid  all  the  respect, 
and  so  had  his  wife,  at  Lambeth-palace,  tliat  was  proper,  without  fihov- 
ing  intrusive." 

The  queen  smiled,  and  said,  ^  She  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true 
when  she  heard  it." 

The  mischief-maker  who  had  approached  the  ear  of  majesty,  then 
ventured  somewhat  further,  and  subsequently  informed  queen  Mary,  tliat 

*  Bibl.  Birch,  4163.     Plut.  CVl.  D.  p.  42.     Dated,  1691,  Ju\y  3a 
*E\e\yn»  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38. 
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of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  apostolic  Hooper  had  been  figarinf  it  a 
great  cock-match  at  Bath,  which  it  was  supposed  was  a  general  muster 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  the  West  of  England.**  Dr.  Hooper,  being 
questioned  on  this  matter  by  queen  Mary,  replied  very  quietly,  ^  that  it 
was  true  he  had  been  at  Bath  some  months  that  year  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  health  of  his  wife,  who  was  all  the  time  in  danger  of  her 
life.*'     The  queen  graciously  interrupted  him  to  ask, 

*'  How  Mrs.  Hooper  was  then  ?** 

When  dean  Hooper  had  replied,  he  resumed  the  discussion,  affirming, 
''*  That  he  had  never  heard  a  tittle  of  the  cock-match  at  Bath,  or  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  there.** 

The  queen  then  informed  him  of  some  minor  malicious  reports — 
among  others,  an  accusation,  that  he  always  travelled  on  the  Sabbath. 
*'  It  is  true,*'  replied  Dr.  Hooper,  ^  that  I  am  often  on  the  road  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  is  in  the  pursuance  of  my  clerical  duty.  I  travel  with 
my  wife  journeys  of  several  days  to  Bath ;  I  always  rest  the  whole  Sun- 
day and  attend  both  services— easily  ascertained,  as  1  usually  preach  for 
the  minister  where  I  tarry.*' 

The  queen  told  him,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  ^  that  she  had  never 
believed  what  he  was  accused  of,  but  she  would  always  let  him  know 
bis  faults,  or  rather,  what  he  was  accused  of." 

Her  majesty  concluded  by  letting  him  know  that  her  informer  was 
Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.' 

Burnet  was  noted  for  his  propensity  to  scandalous  gossip,  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  which  he  little  heeded  the  conventional  decencies  of  time 
and  place ;  as,  for  instance,  lord  Jersey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Villiers, 
told  lord  Dartmouth,'  that  he  has  heard  bishop  Burnet  scandalize  the 
duchess  of  York  before  her  daughter,  queen  Mary,  and  a  great  deal  c4 
company,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  slander  printed  in  his 
history,  with  this  difference,  that  when  speaking,  he  did  not  conceal  the 
name  of  the  person  with  whom  he  affirmed  she  was  in  love :  this  was 
Henry  Sidney,  created,  by  William  HI.,  earl  of  Romney,  and  given  an 
enormous  grant  of  17,000/.  per  annum.  If  lord  Jersey  could  hear 
Burnet  hold  forth  on  this  subject,  the  queen  could  do  the  same,  as  that 
noble  was  one  of  her  household,  whose  duties  placed  him  near  her 
chair. 

King  William  arrived  safely  at  Kensington,  October  the  13th;  the 
queen  was^  for  a  time,  relieved  from  the  heavy  weight  of  the  regnal 
5ceptre,  but  she  had  to  endure  the  bitterest  reproaches,  because  she  had 
purposely  misconstrued  his  intention  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hooper 
lo  the  deanery  of  Canterbury. 

Not  even  in  the  most  important  crises  which  had  occurred  when  the 
nation  was  under  her  guidance  for  the  last  two  years,  was  queen  Mary 
ever  permitted  to  meet  her  peers  and  commoners  assembled  in  pnrlia- 

»  Hooper  MSS.,  in  Trevor's  William  III.,  p.  473. 

•  Notes  lo  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  394.  Note  and  text ;  in  the  latter,  Burnet  eTpre-slf 
H»-.lares  that  Anne  Hyde,  ducliess  of  York,  induced  her  hnnband  to  l>ecoine  a 
HiHiiiin  catholic  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  sacrament  accordini;  to  the 
niunl  of  the  church  of  England. 
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Bientf  for  the  pnirpote  of  convening  them  or  dismissing  them.  Her  hns- 
bftfid  had  opened  parliament  since  his  return  from  Flanders,  October  22, 
1601,  and,  in  his  robes  and  crown,  made  a  speech  on  the  final  reduction 
of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  never  once  mentioned  his  wife. 
The  king's  neglecu  whether  proceeding  from  forgetfulness,  ingratitude, 
or  jealousy,  was  quickly  repaired  by  parliament ;  for  on  the  27t}i  of  the 
same  month,  the  lords  and  commons  almost  simultaneously  moved  ^  that 
addresses  be  presented  to  her  majesty  at  Whitehall,'  giving  her  thanks 
for  her  prudent  care  in  the  administration  of  the  government  in  his  ma- 
jesty's absence.'' 

The  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tillotson,  was  requested,  by 
the  lords,  to  draw  up  their  address,  which  was  thus  worded : 

*  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  lojral  subjectSf  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  from  a  true  sense  of  the  qniet  and  happiness 
the  nation  hath  enjoyed  in  your  m^^etty's  adminiitration  of  government  in  the 
king's  abeence,  do  bold  ourselves  obliged  to  present  our  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments to  your  majesty  for  your  prudent  conduct  therein,  lo  the  unirersai 
satisfaction  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  kingdom." 

The  house  of  lords  also  requested  lord  Villiers  (newly  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  viscount,  and  then  lord-chamberlain  to  the  queen)  to  attend 
her  majesty  presently,  to  know  what  time  her  majesty  will  appoint  for 
this  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address  ?  After  some  delay,  lord  Vil- 
liers acquainted  the  house,  ^^  that  he  had  attended  her  majesty  as  com- 
manded, who  hath  appointed  three  o'  the  clock  this  Friday  afternoon 
for  the  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address,  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Whitehall."  This  room  must  have  been  the  withdrawing-room  adjoining 
the  banqoeting-hall  at  Whitehall,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  flames 
that  had  recently  devastated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  palace. 

The  king  had  obtained  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Marl- 
borough's correspondence  with  James  II.;  he  attributed  to  his  treacher- 
ous betrayal  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  on  Brest  by  the  English  fleet 
in  the  preceding  summer.*  ^  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  Marlborough, 
^  1  never  mentioned  it,  but  in  confidence  to  my  wife." 

*^  1  never  mention  anything  in  confidence  to  mine,"  was  the  reply  of 
king  William.  The  cynical  spirit  of  this  answer  bears  some  analogy  to 
the  temper  of  king  William ;  but  the  evident  want  of  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion nakes  it  doubtful  that  the  king  ever  made  use  of  any  such  words. 
The  anecdote  is  widely  known,  but  it  is  founded  on  nothing  but  hear- 
say and  tradition.  It  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Marlborough,  to 
account,  in  an  off-hand  way,  to  the  world  that  this  serious  treachery 
had  accidentally  slipped  out  in  a  gossip-letter  from  lady  Marlborough 
to  her  sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  who  was  with  the  royal  exiles  at  the 
court  of  St.  Gennains.    For,  how  could  William  say  to  one  of  Uie  coun- 

'  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  library  of  E.  C.  Hhivey,  Esq. 

'There  were  two  attacks  on  Brest  in  this  reign,  both  abortive;  the  one  here 
mentioned,  in  which  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of  the  English,  and  another  in 
1094.  when  general  Tullemache  was  killed.  There  is  documentary  evideaoe 
that  Marlborough  betrayed  the  lasL     Dalrymple's  History. 
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cil  of  nine,  that  he  nerer  told  anything  confidentially  to  the  qoten, 
H'hen  her  letters  give  full  proof  that  the  most  important  matten  were 
expedited  hy  her  ?  William  could  make  repartees,  which  were  not  only 
rude,  but  brutal,  to  the  queen ;  neither  was  his  truth  unsullied  ;  but  he 
possessed  considerable  shrewdness,  and  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Such 
characters  seldom  make  remarks  which  are  at  once  abaurd  and  sdf-coo- 
tradictory.* 

Whatsoever  might  have  been  the  real  version  of  this  angry  dialogue, 
it  led  to  the  result  that  Marlborough  took  the  step  he  had  hinted  to 
James  II.,  and  under  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  princesi 
Anne  was  induced  to  pen  a  penitential  epistle  to  her  father.     Jt  was  ia 

these  terms : — 

*«Dec.  ^  169L 

**  I  haTo  been  very  desirous  of  some  safe  opportunity  to  make  you  a  sincere 
and  humble  offer  of  my  duty  and  submission  to  you ;  and  to  beg  you  will  be 
assured  that  I  am  both  truly  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of  your  condition,  and 
sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  my  own  unhappiness.  As  to  what  you  may  think 
I  have  contributed  to  it,  if  wishes  could  recal  what  is  past,  I  had  long  since 
redeemed  my  fault.  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I 
could  have  found  means  to  have  acquainted  you  earlier  with  my  repentant 
thoughts,  but  I  hope  they  may  find  the  advantage  of  coming  late^-of  being  less 
suspected  of  insincerity,  than  perhaps  they  would  have  been  at  any  time  be- 
fore. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my  own  mind  by  this  plain 
confession,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  tind  that  it  brings  any  real  satisfaction  to  yours 
and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and  easy  to  receive  my  humble  submi<tsinns  a»  I 
am  to  make  them,  in  a  free,  disintereste<l  acknowledgment  of  my  fault,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  deserve  and  receive  your  pardon. 

*'  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg  you  to  make  (nu  eompliment  for  me,  but  fear* 
ing  the  expressions  which  would  be  properest  for  me  to  make  use  of  might  b^ 
perhaps,  the  least  convenient  for  a  letter,  I  must  content  myself,  at  present,  wi:b 
hoping  the  bearer  will  make  a  compliment  for  me  to  the  queen." 

Now  the  bearer,  in  whose  hands  this  letter  was  deposited  for  convey- 
ance (as  some  say,  by  the  princess  Anne  herself),  was  the  last  person 
likely  to  fetch  and  carry  with  suitable  grace  the  affected  verbal  tnuth 
called  compliments  by  the  fine  ladies  of  that  day.  He  was  a  bluff  and 
stout  Welchman,  captain  Davy  Lloyd,  one  of  James  Il.^s  veteran  sea- 
commanders.  Davy  held  the  daughters  of  his  old  master  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  express,  at  times,  without  any 
very  refined  choice  of  epithets. 

Both  queen  Mary  and  king  William  were  soon  apprised  that  some 
surli  epLstle  was  compounded,  long  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  James 
II.  Lady  Fitzharding,  it  has  been  noted,  wa:^  the  spy'  of  her  sister,  Eli- 
zabeth Villiers,  in  the  family  of  the  princess  Anne ;  and  by  her  agency, 
king  William  knew  accurately  within  a  very  few  hours  all  that  passed 
at  the  Cockpit.  The  princess  Anne  rather  encouraired  than  suppres.«i'J 
the  daring  imprudence  of  her  favourite,  lady  Marlborough,  and  they 


*  Jame«  II. 's  Mcnioir-*.  odin-d  by  J.  S   Clarke,  1091.     Likewise  Macpherson'i 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  ''OO,  for  ilit»  letiirr. 
•This  fact  ia  points. I  Dut  hy  Coxe,  in  his  life  of  Marllwrough,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S. 
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would  yitaperate  the  reigning  monarch  with  the  most  yiruleni  terms  of 
•buee.' 

Thus  all  the  elements  of  discord  were  ready  for  violent  explosion, 
which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  evening  of  January  9,  1691-92, 
when  a  personal  altercation  ensued  between  the  queen  and  the  princess 
Anne.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Anne's  partiality  for  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  No  particulars,  however,  transpired, 
excepting  what  may  be  gleaned  from  subsequent  letters  of  the  princess 
Anne  to  lady  Marlborough.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the  queen 
threatened  to  deprive  her  sister  of  half  her  income.  The  princess  Anne 
well  knew  that  parliament  having  secured  to  her  the  whole,  such  threats 
were  vain,  since,  if  the  will  of  her  sister  and  her  spouse  had  been  con- 
sulted, she  would  have  been  in  possession  o^  neither  half  of  the  50,000/. 
per  annum,  allowed  her  by  her  country.  The  princess  Anne  had  just 
received  her  payment  of  this  allowance,  and  had  settled  on  the  Maribo- 
roughs  an  annuity  from  it  of  1000/.,'  circumstances  which  had  probably 
added  to  the  exasperation  of  the  queen,  who  considered,  with  her  spouse, 
that  the  whole  of  that  sum  was  torn  from  their  ways  and  means. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  the  turn  of  lord  Marlborough  to  fulfil  his 
duties  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  William.  The 
manner  of  Marlborough's  expulsion  from  his  place  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him :  he  commenced  his  waiting-week  without  the  least  remark  being 
made  to  him  \  but  after  be  had  put  on  the  king's  shirt,  and  done  his  duty 
for  the  morning,  lord  Nottingham  was  sent  to  him,  who  told  him  ^^  that 
the  king  had  no  further  wish  for  his  services,  and  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  sell  or  dispose  of  all  his  employments,  and  that  he  was  for- 
bidden the  court."  Every  one  was  immediately  busied  in  guessing  his 
crime ;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  making  mischief  be- 
tween the  princess  and  the  king  and  queen.  The  king  and  queen  fur- 
ther desired  ^  that  he,  lord  Marlborough,  would  absent  himself  from  their 
presence  for  the  future."  ^ 

The  anguish  that  the  princess  Anne  manifested  at  this  disgrace  of  her 
fiivourite's  husband  was  excessive ;  she  greatly  exasperated  the  king  and 
queen  by  her  tearful  eyes  and  sad  countenance  when  she  visited  them. 
The  princess's  anticipations  of  still  harsher  measures  probably  led  to 
her  depression  of  spirits,  since  she  received  an  anonymous  letter  before 
the  end  of  January,  which  warned  her  that  the  next  step  taken  by  the 
government  would  be  the  imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough ;  the  letter 
likewise  gave  her  a  really  salutary  warning  respecting  the  treachery  of 
lady  Fitzharding,  and  that  ^^  all  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  the  words 
•lie  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  lord  Marlborough's  disgrace,  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  king"  by  that  household  spy. 

It  must  excite  great  surprise  in  those  to  whom  the  under  currents  of 
events  are  unknown,  to  think  what  could  impel  king  William  to  utterly 
cashier  a  person  who  had  been  so  useful  to  him  in  the  revolution,  as 

'  This  fact  i^  pointed  out  by  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

*The  date  of  Coxe  i«  here  followed. 

'Conduct  of  the  ducbei^s  of  Marlborough. 

*  Letter  of  lord  Basil  Uaiuiltou  to  his  father,  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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lord  Marlborough;  Evelyn,  however,  a  contemporary,  diacoflscs  the 
point  plainly  enough,  in  these  words :  *  ^  Lord  Marlborough,  lieutenanl* 
general,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ments,  military  and  other,  for  his  faults  in  excessive  taking  of  bribes, 
covetousness,  and  extortion,  on  all  occasions,  from  his  inferior  officers.** 

These  charges  were  disgraceful  enough  to  induce  confusion  of  coan- 
tenance  in  any  near  connexion  o(  the  delinquent ;  but  the  practice  of 
robbing  the  public  had  become  so  common,  that  it  was  seldom  charged 
against  any  one  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  practices  generally  con- 
sidered more  dangerously  inimical  to  the  government. 

Neither  king  William  nor  his  consort  dared  openly  accuse  the  Marl* 
boroughs  of  having  abetted  the  princess  Anne  in  a  reconciliation  with 
the  exiled  king ;  they  well  knew  that  such  an  avowal  would  have  led  a 
third  of  their  subjects  to  follow  their  example.  The  silence  of  the  king 
and  queen  (at  least  in  regard  to  the  public)  on  the  real  delinquencies  at 
the  Cockpit,  emboldened  lady  Marlborough  sufficiently  to  accompany 
her  mistress  to  court  on  the  next  reception  day  at  Kensington,  abont 
three  weeks  after  the  disgrace  of  her  husband.  Next  day  queen  Mary 
forbade  the  repetition  of  lady  Marlborough's  intrusion,  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  princess  Anne  :— 

**  Queen  Mart  to  the  Princess  Anne.* 

"  Kensington,  Friday,  5tb  of  Feb. 
"Having  something  to  say  to  you,  which,  I  know,  will  not  be  very  plen*iing, 
I  choos«e  rather  to  write  it  first,  bcinij  unwilling  to  surprise  you,  though  I  think 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  should  not,  if  you  give  yourself  time  to  tbiuk  tbat 
never  anybody  was  suffered  to  live  at  court  in  lord  Marlborough's  circumstances. 
1  need  not  repeat  the  cause  he  ha*  given  the  king  to  do  what  he  has  done^  nor  hi*  w¥ 
ujillingnes*  at  all  time*  to  come  to  extremitie*^  though  people  do  de*erv€  t/.'' 

In  this  dark  hint  is  embodied  all  the  information  the  queen  chose  to 
give  her  sister  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  her  sister's  (t- 
vou rites  and  guides.  The  passage,  written  with  extreme  caution,  was 
prepared  thus,  to  guard  against  the  political  mlHchief  which  might  be 
done  by  the  princess  Anne  and  her  audacious  ruler,  from  making  the 
queen's  letter  of  remonstrance  public  among  their  party.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  manifest,  that  previous  remonstrance  and  explanation  on  the 
olfences  of  the  princess  and  the  Mariboroughs,  had  been  resorted  to  bv 
her  majesty.  What  these  offences  and  injuries  were,  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  biography  fully  explain.  This  section  of  the  queen's  letter  is  an 
instance  of  the  sagacity  for  which  she  was  famed.  The  whole  is  writ- 
ten with  moderation,  when  tiie  provocation  is  considered,  and  the  fear- 
ful dangers  with  which  the  throne  of  Mary  and  her  l>eloved  husband 
was  surrounded  in  1092,  dangers  which  the  correspondence  of  Anne  and 
her  coadjutors,  with  her  exiieif  father,  greatly  aggravated,  (^ueen  Mary 
continues, — 

^'  1  hope  you  do  nie  the  justice  to  believe  it  as  much  against  my  will 

'  Kvelyn'n  Diary,  Jiuiimry  ^4,  i»i'.»I-2. 

*('oii(ln(M.  by  tin*  ihi«hM>s  (if  MarllMiroiigh,  p.  44.  We  have  vainly  «earrh^ 
for  tlio  originals  uf  tlic!>c  ieiiorii,  being  unwilling  to  take  lady  Marlburougiii 
version. 
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thftt  I  now  tell  you  that,  afler  this,  it  is  very  unfit  that  ladj  Marlborough 
ahovld  stay  with  you,  since  that  gives  her  husband  so  just  a  pretence 
of  being  where  he  should  not  I  thinli  1  miglit  have  expected  you 
should  have  spoke  to  me  of  t< ;  and  the  king  and  I,  both  believing  t7, 
made  us  stay  thus  long.  But,  seeing  you  was  so  far  from  t^  that  you 
brought  lady  Marlborough  hither  last  night,  makes  us  resolve  to  put  it 
off  no  longer,  but  tell  you  she  must  not  stoy,  and  that  I  have  all  tlie 
reason  imaginable  to  look  upon  your  bringing  her  as  the  strangest  thing 
that  ever  was  done.  Nor  could  all  my  kindness  for  you  (which  is 
always  ready  to  turn  all  you  do  the  best  way),  at  any  other  time  have 
hindered  me  from  showing  you  so  that  moment,  hut  1  considered  your 
condition^  and  that  made  me  master  myself  so  far  as  not  to  take  notice 
of  it  then." 

C!ontrary  to  her  usual  style  in  this  letter,  the  sentences  of  the  queen 
are  not  constructed  logically  in  all  their  bearings ;  her  reiterated  ^  t<" 
seems  to  mean  that  she  and  king  William  expected  the  princess  Anne  to 
propose  to  them  the  dismissal  of  lady  Mariborongh,  on  account  of  the 
disgrace  of  that  persou^s  husband,  instead  of  bringing  her  into  their 
evening  drawing-room,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Notwithstanding  her  folly  in  thus  conducting  herself,  the  situation  of 
the  princess  Anne  required  consideration  and  forbearance,  for  she  was, 
in  February  1091-2,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement;  and  her 
health,  at  such  times,  was  always  precarious.  The  queen's  excessive 
self-praises  of  her  own  kindness  to  her  sister,  are  perhaps  somewhat 
overcharged ;  they  are  founded  on  the  fact,  that  she  did  not  reprove  the 
princess  publicly,  and  expel  the  intruder  she  brought  with  her,  as  her 
majesty  thought  they  deserved. 

**  But  now  I  must  tell  you,"  resumes  queen  Mary,  "  it  was  very  un- 
kind in  a  sisters-would  have  been  very  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need 
not  say  I  have  more  to  claim,  which,  though  my  kindness  would  never 
make  me  exact,  yet,  when  I  see  the  use  you  would  make  of  it,  I  must 
tell  you  I  know  what  is  due  to  me,  and  expect  to  have  it  from  you. 
Tis  upon  that  account,  I  tell  you  plainly  lady  Marlborough  must  not 
continue  with  you  in  the  circumstances  her  lord  is. 

^  I  know  this  will  be  uneasy  to  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have 
all  the  real  kindness  imaginable  for  you ;  and,  as  I  ever  have,  so  will 
always  do  my  part,  to  live  with  you  as  sisters  ought;  that  is,  not  only 
like  so  near  relations,  but  like  friends,  and  as  such  I  did  think  to  write 
to  you.  For  I  would  have  made  myself  believe  your  kindness  for  her 
[kuly  Marlborough]  made  you  at  first  forget  what  you  should  have  for 
the  king  and  me,  and  resolved  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it  myself,  neither 
of  us  being  willing  to  come  to  harsher  ways ;  but  the  sight  of  lady 
Marlborough  having  changed  my  thoughts,  does  naturally  alter  my  style. 
And  since,  by  that,  I  see  how  little  you  seem  to  consider  what,  even  in 
common  civility,  you  owe  us,  I  have  told  it  you  plainly,  but  withal  as- 
sure you  that,  let  me  have  never  so  much  reason  to  take  anything  ill  of 
you,  my  kindness  is  so  great  that  I  can  pass  over  most  things,  and  live 
with  yon  as  becomes  (us).  And  I  desire  to  do  so  merely  from  that 
niotirf ;  for  I  do  love  you  as  my  sister)  and  aothic^L  h^v  ^ci^T:«R>S.  ^xs^ 
19  • 
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make  me  do  otherwise ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  chooae  to  write  Ihii 
rather  tlian  tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  overcome  your  first  thonghtf. 
And  when  you  have  well  considered,  you  will  find  that,  though  the 
thing  be  hard  (which  I  again  assure  you  I  am  sorry  for),  yet  it  is  Dot 
unreasonable,  but  what  has  ever  been  practised,  and  what  yourself  woold 
do  were  you  (queen)  in  my  place. 

^^  I  will  end  tliis  with  once  more  desiring  you  to  consider  the  matter 
impartially,  and  take  time  for  it.  I  do  not  desire  an  answer  presently, 
because  1  would  not  have  you  give  a  rash  one.  I  shall  come  to  year 
drawing-room  to-morrow,  before  you  play^  because  you  know  why  I 
cannot  make  one." 

This  was  because  the  queen  did  not  choose  to  sit  down  to  the  baneti- 
table  with  lady  Marlborough. 

^^  At  some  other  time,''  concludes  the  queen,  ^  we  shall  reason  the 
business  calmly,  which  I  will  willingly  do,  or  anything  else  that  mar 
show  it  shall  never  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  live  kindly  together.  Nor 
will  I  ever  be  other,  by  choice,  than  your  truly  loving  and  a£^tiooate 
sister, 

"  M.  R." 

It  is  useless  to  quote  the  comments  of  lady  Marlborough  re^rdinf 
this  letter,  and  the  mandate  it  contained  for  her  dismissal  from  the  h(»us^ 
hold  and  councils  of  her  adoring  mistress.  Lady  Marlborough  publiithed 
the  royal  letter,  but  sedulously  hid  the  provocation,  which  elicited  boih 
that  and  the  command  contained  therein.  In  her  narrative  of  the  events 
of  this  era,  she  carefully  conceals  the  spring  that  caused  thrm,  which 
was  the  treacherous  correspondence  of  her  husband  with  tli»  court  of 
St.  Germains,  and  the  letter  he  had  prompted  the  princess  Anne  to  write 
to  lier  fatlier. 

Historical  truth  can  only  be  found  in  contemporary  documents  and 
narratives ;  but  not  in  one  alone ;  many  must  be  compareil  and  collatrd, 
before  the  mists  in  wiiich  selfish  interests  seek  to  envelop  facts,  can  be 
dispelled.  Lady  Marlborough  devotes  several  pages  to  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praises  of  herself;  her  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the 
princess  Anno  are  lauded  to  the  skies.  When  in  the  list  of  her  virtue*, 
she  discusses  her  honesty,  she  thus  expresses  herself: — **  As  to  the 
present  power  the  princess  Anne  had  to  enrich  me,  her  revenue  was  no 
such  vast  thing  as  that  I  could  propose  to  draw  any  mighty  matters  fruin 
thence ;  and  besides,  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  had  the  management  ot  it. 
I  had  no  share  in  that  service.-' '  Yet  50,000/.  per  annum  is  a  laree 
revenue  even  in  tliesc  times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  national  debt 
it  hore  a  much  hi<rhcr  comparative  value. 

The  princcHs  Anne,  after  she  had  read  her  sister^s  letter,  summoned 
her  undo  Rochester  to  tier  assistance.  That  nobleman,  from  a  thorouch 
appreciation  of  the  turbulence  and  treachery  which  were  united  iti  the 
clmracier  of  lady  .Marl boron jjh,  had,  in  her  outset  of  life,  strongly  adviwnl 
James  11.  to  exclude  her  from  the  household  of  his  daughter  Anne/'  But 
the  indulcrence  of  the  father  yielded  to  the  supplications  of  his  rhtlJ. 

'  Coiiiiiu-i  vl'  ihi'  duc)iv»>  or  Marluoruiigh,  p.  04.  *  Kaljih's  Hi»t(.r)'. 
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I  lord  Rochester  came  to  the  Cockpit,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  priDceM 
,  8he  pot  in  his  hand  the  following  letter.  It  was  evidently  the 
letion  of  a  consultation  with  the  favourite,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
r  style  of  the  princess  herself. 

IThe  Princcss  Airvn  to  Queen  Mart.* 

>ur  majesty  was  in  the  right  to  think  that  your  letter  would  be  very  sur- 
;  to  nie.  For  you  must  needs  be  sensible  enougli  of  the  kindness  I  have 
f  lady  Marlborough,  to  know  that  a  command  from  you  to  part  from  her 
be  the  greatest  mortification  in  the  world  to  me,  arul,  indeed,  of  such  a 
as  I  might  well  have  hoped  your  kindness  to  me  would  have  always 
ited. 

im  satisfied  she  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  any  fault  to  you,  and  it  would 
remely  to  her  advantage  if  I  could  here  repeat  every  word  that  ever^ho 
lid  to  me  of  you  in  her  whole  life.  I  confess  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
»uble  to  find  the  want  of  your  majesty's  kindness  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
[  am  sure  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by  all  the  actions  of 

tur  care  of  my  present  condition  is  extremely  obliging,  and  if  yon  could 
Bsed  to  add  to  it  so  far  as,  upon  my  account,  to  recal  your  severe  command 
nnst  beg  leave  to  call  it,  in  a  matter  so  tender  to  me,  and  so  little  reason- 
s  I  think,  to  be  imposed  on  me,  that  you  would  icaret  require  it  from  the 
St  of  your  subjects),  I  should  ever  acknowledge  it  as  a  very  agreeable 
of  your  kindness  to  me.  And  as  I  must  freely  own  that,  as  I  think  this 
ding  can  be  for  no  other  intent  than  to  give  me  a  very  sensible  mortifica- 
)  there  is  no  misery  that  T  cannot  readily  resolve  to  sufi^er,  rather  than  the 
t*  of  parting  with  her  (lady  Marlborough). 

aAer  all  this  that  I  have  said,  T  must  still  find  myself  so  unhappy  as  to 
ssed  on  this  matter,  yet  your  majesty  may  be  assured  that,  as  my  past 
I  have  given  the  greatest  testimony  of  my  respect  both  for  the  king  and 

it  shall  always  be  my  endeavour,  wherever  I  am,  to  preserve  it  carefully, 

time  to  come,  as  becomes 

^  Your  m^esty's  very  afi*ectionate  sister  and  servant, 

"AlflffE. 

jm  the  Cockpit,  Feb.  6th,  1C92." 

lay  be  worthy  of  observation  that  the  date  of  this  epistle  is  on  the 
ay  of  Anne. 

len  lord  Rochester  had  perused  this  letter,  the  princess  Anne  re- 
tl  that  he  would  be  the  bearer  of  it  from  her  to  her  majesty,  to 

the  uncle  put  a  positive  negative.  He  had  hop>ed  that  the  end  of 
»ntroversy  between  his  royal  nieces  would  have  been  the  removal 
:h  a  fosterer  of  strife  as  lady  Marlborough  had  proved  herself  to 
ice  she  had  arrived  at  woman's  estate ;  and  he  would  not  cauy  a 
which  forbade  that  hope.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  conference, 
ing  his  intention  of  mediating  in  all  measures  which  led  to 
filiation,  which  was  by  strenuously  advising  the  queen  to  semi 
larlborough  at  once  from  the  Cockpit  to  her  house  at  St  Albans, 
ime,  aAer  the  princess  or  her  favourite  had  concocted  the  letter 
1  above,  it  was  copied  and  sent  to  her  majesty  that  day,  by  the 

of  one  o^  the  servants  of  the  princess.  Queen  Mary  returned  no 
r,  excepting  that  of  an  official  message,  carried  to  the  Cockpit  by 
»ni-chamberlain,  Nottingham,  warning  lord  and  lady  Marlborough 

*  Conduct  of  die  duchess  of  Marlburc/ttgh«  p^.  O^^l. 
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ing  from  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  an 
in  the  folio  wing  epistle : — 

TuE  Princess  Anne 

**  I  AIM  very  toriy  to  find  that  all  I  ha' 
for  me,  has  DOt  liad  effect  enough  to  keep 
lution  which  you  are  satisfied  must  be  so 
itf  I  sliall  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  depri 
where  I  might  have  frequent  opportuoii 
respect  which  I  always  hava  been,  and 
occasions. 

**  My  only  consolation  in  this  eztremiti 
all  my  life  to  de:»erve  your  unkindness, 
necessity  of  absenting  myself  from  you,  ik 
that  I  find  myself  too  much  indisposed  tc 
at  this  time. 

«*  February  8,  1692/' 

The  approacliing  accouchement  of 
to  her  o<]iou8  in  the  eyes  of  every  01 
usually  been  appointed  for  her  retirem 
liad  thought  proper  to  expel  her  favc 
residence,  the  princess  affected  to  con 
at  the  royal  mercy,  if  her  accouchemc 
palace,  or  Uampton-Court 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  party  of 
much  as  possible,  the  semblance  of  i; 
of  being  hunted  out  of  house  and  h 
health,  and  even  to  her  life.    There  < 
of  50,000/.  per  annum  need  not  have  1 
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the  1ieire«8  of  the  gretit  Percy  inheritance,  and  as  such,  the  possessor  of 
the  ancient  historical  palace  of  Sion. 

William  IfL  whose  activity  in  petty  instances  of  annoyance  is  singu- 
Uy  at  variance  wilh  his  received  character  for  niagnanimily,  imniefhaiely 
lent  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and*  in  a  conference  wilh  him,  endeavoured 
10  induce  him  to  pnt  a  negative  on  the  request  of  the  princess  Anne.' 
lit  such  mighty  English  nobles  as  Somerset,  and  his  consort,  the  Percy- 
heiress,  soon  proved  to  the  foreign  monarch  how  independent  they  were 
of  any  such  influence.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  forthwith  sent  an  af- 
fcetiooate  message  to  the  princess  Anne,  declaring  ^  that  Sion  House  was 
fitbely  at  her  service.'^ 

Before  the  princess  left  her  residence  of  the  Cockpit  for  Sion  Honse, 
ibe  thought  proper  to  attend  the  drawing-room  of  their  majesties  at  Ken- 
niffton-palace.  In  this  interview,  according  to  the  phraseology^*  of  the 
Miriborough,  the  princess  Anne  made  her  majesty  ^  all  the  professions 
insinable,  to  which  the  queen  remained  as  insensible  as  a  statue.^' 

ifbe  massacre  of  Glencoe'  occurred  Feb.  14,  1602.  It  is  but  justice 
to  queen  3Iary  to  observe  that  this  atrocity  did  not  disgrace  the  period 
^icn  she  swayed  the  regnal  sceptre ;  neither  is  her  signature  appended 
to  the  detestable  warrant  perpetrated  by  her  husband,  which  authorized 
the  slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  women,  and 
hale  children,  of  her  subjects.  The  circumstances  have  been,  of  late 
jmon  too  often  nanaled  to  need  relating  here;  but,  as  the  wickedness 
VM  commitled  in  a  reign  in  which  a  woman's  name  is  partly  responsi- 
ble, it  is  desirable,  by  the  production  of  the  documents,  to  show  that  the 
■iqnity  was  wholly  devised,  as  well  as  executed,  by  men.' 


*  Conduct  of  the  dnehesi  of  Marlboroagh,  p.  59. 

'It  majr  be  a  point  of  curiMity  to  learn  what  James  IL  thought  of  this  sacrifice 
tfUt  &ith/iil  ftubjectt.  After  observing  that  he  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the 
Kwt  of  his  Scottish  friends,  by  candidly  acknowledging  to  them  that  he  had  no 
fads  to  aid  them,  and  earnestly  advising  their  submission  as  early  as  August, 
1401,  he  oontinnes,  **  They  accordingly  nmde  their  snbmissioD.  But  oontrary  to 
•fl  iu'th.  by  an  order,  that  Nero  himself  would  have  tiad  a  horror  of.  the  prince 
If  Onofe  ordered  the  soldiers  to  massacre  the  Glenooe  people  in  cold  blood.  It 
VH  hard  to  imagine  that  the  prinee  of  Orange  could  apprehend  danger  from 
Meh  a  handful  of  men.  But  he  either  thought  that  severity  necessary  to  make 
«  eiample  of,  or  he  had  a  particular  pique  against  that  clan.  Either  of  these 
nssons,  according  lo  his  morality,  was  sufficient  to  do  an  inhuman  thing.  Yet 
lUs  was  the  pretended  assertor  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Briii»h  nation,  to 
vhom  all  oaths  were  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  of,  rather  than  he  should  not  reign 
Wer  iL*^  Autograph  Memoirs  of  king  James.  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers, 
^  L  p.  339. 

*A  dociment  nearly  similar,  signed  by  William  III.,  is  carefully  preserved  by 
fa  present  lord  Lovat  authorizing  the  extermination  of  the  clan  Fraser ;  the 
wadoet  of  Simon  Fraser  had,  it  is  true,  been  intolembly  wicked,  but  that  was 
■B  fadt  of  the  women  and  children  of  his  district,  which  likewise  comprised  the 
fadal  sovereignty  of  1000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  many  must 
^ve  been  perlbctly  innocent  of  wrong.  These  attempts  at  extermination  had 
^precedenu  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  ami  the  ciinduct  of 
fa  Spaniards  to  the  Caribs.     See  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites. 


|i  historiai '  especially  partial  (o  the  chnracler  of  Willwm  11 
as  a  ffrrai  grievaiice,  ihe  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  G 
th  mucli  naiF(t(,  observes  that  the  saiil  tnqairy  was  •'rein; 
some  lo  many  respectable  people."  The  Scolch  parlianM 
,]  it  ■■  u  barbarously  murderous  iransaclion."  Arier  Uiia  < 
■spectable  people  "  concernetl  in  it  pul  a  stop  to  ihe  futibct 
■ds'ioa    niigbl   have    givea   ihem,   by  producing    Die   fo 


s  pxiprni  in  alien,  which 
|oiher  cluiis  in  the  Uighlar 


w.  a 

^ilended  in  intenlion  la  ihe  I 
lusl  hare  originated   ia  the  n 
self,  as  ia  evidenl  by  the  wording  of  the  warrant.    A 
I  would  liave  spoken  with  more  certainly  of  the  localiiiea 
e  time,  it   is   improbable   lliat  any  English  i 
^cslcd  an  extirpation,  because  even  the  esecutioo  of  militar)! 

s  always  regarded  with  horror.* 
^rliBps  the  open  quarrels  which  then  agitated  the  roya]  fam 
Kil  public  atieiition  front  dvelliog  on  ihe  Ktrocities  perpeir 
'-  Harranl  in  the  nortli.     The  princess  Anne  withdrew 
beninning  of  March,  taking  with  her  lady  MarlNj-ro 
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mniied  with  hii^hwaymen ;  her  carriage  was  stopped,  and  she  was 
hbwiy  between  Brentford  and  Sion,  soon  after  her  establishment  theie. 
his  adventure  was  made  the  subject  of  many  lampoons,  and  great 
liam  was  thrown  on  the  king  and  queen,  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
hich  the  heiress-presumptive  was  exposed,  through  their  harshness. 
he  act  of  depriving  the  princess  Anne  of  the  usual  adjuncts  of  her 
nk,  was  a  parting  blow,  before  her  persecutor'  left  England  for  his 
ml  Flemish  campaign.  The  king  resigned  the  sole  government,  for 
third  time,  into  the  hands  of  his  queen,  and  bade  her  farewell  on  the 
h  of  March ;  he  sailed  with  a  wind  so  favourable  that  he  reached  the 
tigoc  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  from  thence  went  to  LooJ 
To  illustrate  the  narrative  of  these  royal  quarrels,  the  reader  must  be 
fen  an  insight  of  Burnet's  genuine  opinion  on  this  subject,  written  in 
B  own  hand.'  It  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  historical  curiosity ;  his 
linions  must  raise  a  smile,  when  it  is  remembered  how  closely  and 

tprovingly  intimate  he  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were  in  after 

• 
e. 

<*  About  the  end  of  the  session  in  parliament,  the  king  called  for 
arlborougb's  commissions,  and  dismissed  him  out  of  his  service.  The 
ng  [William]  said  to  myself  upon  it,  ^  He  had  very  good  reason  to  be- 
fwe  that  Marlborough  had  made  his  peace  with  king  James,  and  was 
ipsged  in  a  correspondence  with  France.  It  was  certain,  he  was  doing 
L  he  could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  nation  against  the  Dutch. 
id  to  lessen  the  king,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  so  absolute  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  princesse  [Anne],  that  she  seemed  to  be  the  mistrestie 
her  heart  and  thoughts,  which  were  alienated  both  from  the  king  and 
leen.* 

^  The  queen  had  taken  all  possible  methods  to  gain  her  sister,  and  had 
\  no  means  unessayed,  except  purchasing  her  favourite,  which  her 
ijesty  thought  it  below  her  to  do.  That  being  the  strongest  passion 
the  princess's  breast,  all  other  ways  proved  inefiectual,  so  a  visible 
Idness  grew  between  the  sisters.  Many  rude  things  were  daily  said 
that  court,  [the  establishment  of  the  princess  ^nne]^  and  they  struggled 
render  themselves  very  popular,  though  with  very  ill  success ;  for 
e  queen  grew  to  be  so  universally  beloved,  that  nothing  would  stand 
ainst  her  in  the  affections  of  the  nation." 

^  Upon  Marlborough's  disgrace,  his  wife  was  ordered  to  leave  court 
ilia  the  princess  Anne  resented  so  highly,  that  she  left  the  court  like- 
•e ;  for  she  said  she  would  not  have  her  servants  taken  from  her.  All 
nons  tliat  have  credit  with  her  have  tried  to  make  her  submit  to  the 
een,  but  to  no  purpose.    She  has  since  that  time  lived  in  a  private 

M.  de  Dangeau  writes  in  his  Journal,  March  15,  1^92,  that  hit  news  from 
igland  announced  **  that  when  the  princess  of  Denmark  quitted  the  coart,  that 
r  husband  followed  her,  tliat  William  took  all  the  guards  frotQ  them,  and  for 
de  tliem  the  honours  of  the  court  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  anJ 
It  William,  aAer  this  exploit,  went  to  Holland  on  the  24th  of  March.** 
Harleian  MS.  The  hand  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Autograph  Papers 
acive  to  Burnetts  ministry  at  the  death  of  William  lord  Russell,  in  possessioo 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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house,  and  the  distance  between  the  siatcrB  has  now  risen  to  high,  that 
the  visiting  of  the  princess  is  looked  opon  as  a  neglect  of  the  qoeeo't 
displeasure.  So  that  the  princess  is  now  as  much  alone  as  can  be  im- 
gined.  The  enemies  of  the  government  began  to  make  great  court  lo 
her ;  but  they  fell  off  from  her  very  soon,  and  she  sunk  into  such  neg^ 
lect,  that  if  she  did  not  please  herself  in  an  inflexible  etiffness  of  hu- 
mour, it  would  be  very  uneasy  to  her.^ 

Burnet,  in  his  manuscript  notations,  (where  he  always  uses  the  prtmM 
tense,) '  speaks  likewise  with  much  acridity  on  the  impropriety  which 
he  asserts  was  committed  by  admiral  Russell  in  expostulating,  with 
great  rudeness,  to  king  William  on  Marlborough's  disgrace.  He  de- 
manded to  see  the  proofs  of  his  faults,  and  reminded  him,  in  a  tone 
^  not  very  agreeable,"  that  it  was  he  who  carried  the  letters  between  his 
majesty  and  Marlborough  before  the  revolution.*  This  was  just  before 
he  undertook  the  command  of  the  fleet  ofi*  La  Hogue.  Notwithstandinff 
all  Burnet's  revilings  of  Russell,  for  his  rough  and  brutal  temper,  aou 
his  Jacobitism,  every  true-hearted  person  must  venerate  him  for  uphold- 
ing the  honour  of  his  country  and  her  naval  flag,  (which  had  been  wo- 
fully  humbled  since  the  revolution,)  above  every  political  consideratioo. 
It  appears  by  the  well-known  exclamation  of  his  old  master,  king  James, 
when  he  beheld  the  bravery  of  his  English  sailors  at  La  Hogue,  that  be 
was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 


MARY  II., 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Vigour  of  the  queen's  govcrnnipnt — Acrouchement  of  princeM  Anne  at  ft<"n 
Hoiifle — Death  of  her  infant — Her  danger — Queen  visits  her-— Queen's  bsr«b 
manner  —  Long  illness  of  the  princess  —  Her  letters  (as  Mrs.  Morlcy)  ou 
queen's  sending  Marlborough  to  the  Tower — Negotiation  between  the  qiiwn 
and  princess — Their  letters — Victory  of  La  Hogue — Queen's  conduct — Queen  • 
portrait,  by  Vandervaart — Severity  of  her  reign — Princess  Anne's  letter  bnwirhi 
to  James  II. — Remarks  on  the  royal  »i:»tcr9  by  the  nie««senger — Qiieen'«  letter 
to  lady  Russell — Princess  Anne  Mctlled  at  Rirkeley  ilouse-— Series  of  Iew»ri 

» Harleian  MS&,  6584. 

•  Harleian  Collection,  No.  6585.  It  is  a  curious  study  for  those  who  go  M»  t*»» 
well  springs  of  lli^tory,  to  compare  the  condemnatory  passages  which  occur 
against  the  Marllioroughit.  husband  and  wife,  thr<iughout  Durnct's  manuKrip^' 
with  the  entire  yupprension  of  the  same  in  his  printed  work,  and  with  the  ck*' 
ntirnacy  which  cxi»ted  afterwards  l>etween  these  congenial  souls. 
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cm  petty  •nnoyances,  as  Mrs.  Morley — ^To  lady  Marlborouj^b,  as  Mrs.  Free- 
man— Queen  stands  sponsor  with  archbishop  Tillotson — His  ciirfous  letter  on 
it,  Slc. — Return  of  the  king — Anecdotes  of  ihe  queen — Verses  on  her  knitting, 
ice. — Continued  enmity  to  princess  Anne — Queen  accompanies  the  king  to 
Margate^Obiiged  to  return  to  Canterbury — King's  departure — Anecdotes  of 
the  queen's  stay  at  Canterbury — Queen  relates  particulars  to  Dr.  Hooper — 
Her  presents  to  the  cathedral  altar — Queen  and  the  theatre — Her  persecution 
of  Dryden — Anecdotes  of  the  queen  and  her  infant  nephew — Return  of  ihd 
king,  Ac  Slc. 

QuBBif  Mart  was  again  leA,  surrounded  by  unexampled  difficulties. 
There  were  few  persons  in  the  country  but  anticipated  the  restoration 
of  her  father.  A  great  naval  force  was  collecting  and  arming  for  the  in- 
fision  of  the  country;  the  French  had  remained  masters  of  the  seas 
ever  since  the  revolution,  despite  of  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  England 
with  the  rival  forces  of  Holland.  The  queen  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  only  competent  naval  commander,  from  whose  skill  she  could  hope 
for  aoccess,  was  desirous  of  her  father^s  restoration.  The  queen  knew 
ihat  the  princess  Anne  liad  written  to  her  father,  ^  that  she  would  fly  to 
him  the  very  instant  he  could  make  good  his  landing  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.'*  Indeed,  a  letter  to  James  If.,  containing  these  words,  it 
js  said,  was  intercepted  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Marlboroughs,  since  they  were  mentioned  as  active 
agents  in  the  projected  treason.  Thus,  the  dangers  surrounding  tlie 
career  <»f  queen  Mary  were  truly  appalling,  and,  to  a  spirit  less  firm, 
would  have  been  insurmountable.  The  queen  was  not,  in  1692,  alto- 
gether a  novice  in  the  art  of  government;  she  had  weathered  two 
regencies,  each  presenting  tremendous  difficulties;  it  was  strongly  in 
her  favour  that  Marlborough,  instead  of  sharing  her  most  intimate  coun- 
cils as  a  disguised  friend,  was  now  an  unmasked  enemy. 

One  of  queen  Mary's  earliest  occupations  was  to  review  the  trained 
bands  of  London  and  Westminster  mustered  in  Hyde-park,  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  men ;  they  were  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  capital  in 
case  of  an  invasion  from  France.  She  likewise  ordered  the  suspected 
admiral  Russell  to  proceed  to  sea,  while  her  royal  partner  in  Holland, 
caused  the  Dutch  fleet  to  hasten  out  to  form  a  junction  with  the  naval 
force  of  England  under  the  command  of  Russell.  How  singular  it  is, 
that  history,  which  is  so  lavish  in  commendations  on  the  excellence  of 
qaeen  Mary's  private  virtues,  should  leave  her  abilities  as  a  ruler  un- 
noticed !  Time  has  unveiled  the  separate  treacheries  of  her  coadjutors 
10  government ;  the  queen  was  the  only  person  at  the  head  of  affairs  on 
whom  the  least  reliance  could  have  been  reposed  in  time  of  urgency. 
It  ia  well  known  now  that  Nottingham,  Godolphin,  Russell,  and  many 
others,  both  high  and  low  in  her  ministry,  were  watching  every  event 
to  turn  with  the  tide,  if  it  tended  to  the  restoration  of  her  father.  But 
while  giving  queen  Mary  every  credit  as  a  wise  and  courageous  ruler, 
in  the  successive  dangers  which  menaced  her  government  in  the  spring 
of  1692,  what  can  be  said  of  her  humanity  when  called  to  the  bedside 
of  her  suffering  sister  in  the  April  of  that  year  ? 

Th.,  princess  Anne  sent  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  from  Sion  House  with 
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her  humble  duty,  to  inform  her  majesty  ^  that  the  hour  of  accouchement 
was  at  hand,  and  that  phe  felt  very  ill  indeed,  much  worse  than  was 
usual  to  her.''  Queen  Mary  did  not  think  fit  to  see  sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
Uiurst^  and  took  no  notice  of  this  piteous  message.' 

After  many  hours  of  great  suffering  and  danger,  the  princess  Anne 
brought  into  the  world,  April  17th,  1692,  a  living;  son,  which  was  named 
George,  after  her  husband,  but  the  miserable  mother  had  the  sorrow  to 
see  it  expire  soon  after  its  hasty  baptism.     Lady  Charlotte  Bevenraart, 
one  of  the  princess  Anne's  maids  of  honour,  being  a  Dutchwoman,  and 
on   that  account  considered  as  the  more  acceptable  messenger,  was 
despatched  from  Sion  House  to  announce  to  queen  Mary  the  death  o( 
her  new-born  nephew.     Lady  Charlotte  waited  some  time  before  the 
queen  saw  her.     At  last,  after  her  majesty  had  held  a  consnltation  with 
her  uncle  lord  Rochester,  the  messenger  of  the  princess  was  admitted 
into  the  royal  presence.     The  queen  herself  informed  lady  Charlotte 
Bevervaart,  that  she  should  visit  the  princess  that  afternoon.     Indeed, 
her  majesty  arrived  at  Sion  almost  as  soon  as  the  messenger.    Queen 
Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her  sick  and  sorrowful  sister,  attended  by 
her  two  principal  ladies,  the  countesses  of  Derby  and  Scarborough.  The 
princess  Anne  was  in  bed,  pale  and  sad,  but  the  queen  never  asked  her 
how  she  did,  never  took  her  hand,  or  expressed  the  least  sympathy  for 
her  sufferings  and  her  loss.     Her  majesty  was  pleased  to  plunge  at  onre 
into  tlie  dispute  which  had  estranged  her  from  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
exclaimed  in  an  imperious  tone,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  by  the  bet)- 
side,  "  I  have  made  the  first  step  by  coming  to  you,  and  1  now  expert 
that  you  should  make  the  next,  by  dismissing  lady  Marlborough.'*' 

The  princess  Anne  became  pie  with  agitation  at  this  unseasonable 
attack ;  her  lips  trembled,  as  she  rej)lied,  "  I  have  never  in  my  life  dis- 
obeyed your  majesty  hut  in  this  one  particular,  and  I  hope  at  some  time 
or  other  it  will  appear  as  unreasonable  to  your  majesty  as  it  does  now 
to  me."  The  queen  immediately  rose  from  her  seat,  and  prepare<l,  with- 
out another  word,  to  depart.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was 
present  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  led  her  majesty  to  her  coach ;  while 
so  doing,  the  queen  repeated  to  him  precisely  the  same  words  which  ?he 
had  addressed  to  the  unforttmate  invalid  in  bed. 

The  two  ladies  who  had  accompanied  their  royal  mistress,  comported 
themselves  according  t<>  their  indivithial  dispositions  on  the  ocra»on. 
I-fldy  Derby,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  queen  by  the  prince*? 
Anne  as  groom  of  the  stole,  in  those  halcyon  days  when  these  royil 
sisiprs  were  rejoicing  together  on  the  success  of  the  revolution,  now 
showed  her  ingratitude  by  turning  away  from  the  sick-bed  withooi 
nmking  the  slightest  inquiiy  after  the  poor  invalid.  But  lady  Snr- 
l)oronjrh  behaved  in  a  manner  better  becoming  a  feeling  and  womanly 
(•  ha  racier. 

Queen  Mary  retained  sufficient  conscientiousness  to  be  shocked,  on 
reflection,  at  lier  own  conduct  She  was  heard  to  say,  on  her  return  to 
Kensington,  '*  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did  to  the  princess,  who  had  to 

'  CoiKliii't  of  the  duchess  of  Marllx>rough,  p.  69. 
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omch  concern  on  her  at  the  renewal  of  the  afSiir,  that  she  trembled  anu 
looked  as  white  as  her  sheets.'"  Yet  the  queen's  uneasy  remembrance 
of  this  cruel  interview  arose  from  remorse,  not  repentance;  for  the 
unfeeling  words  she  regretted  were  the  last  she  ever  uttered  to  her 
sister. 

Thus  the  three  persons  of  the  protestant  branch  of  the  royal  family 
in  England,  were  irreconcilably  divided  during  life,  two  against  one. 
Lonely  as  they  were  in  the  world,  they  were  at  mortal  enmity  with 
every  other  relative  who  shared  their  blood.  It  will  be  allowed  that  the 
causes  of  war  and  division  with  the  exiled  Roman-catholic  head  of  their 
&mily  were  of  a  lo(\y  nature ;  there  is  an  historic  grandeur  in  a  con- 
tention for  the  establishment  of  di^ring  creeds,  and  even  for  the  posses- 
sion oi  thrones ;  great  and  even  good  princes  have  struggled  unto  the 
death,  when  such  mighty  interests  have  been  at  stake.  But  when  en- 
mities that  last  to  death  between  sisters,  may  be  traced  in  their  origin  to 
sneh  trash  as  disputes  concerning  convenient  lodgings,  or  amount  of 
pocket-money,  what  can  be  the  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  such  minds  ? 

Queen  Mary  had  received  a  letter  in  the  same  April,  directed  by  the 
band  of  her  exiled  father,  and  written  throughout  by  him ;  it  was  a  cir- 
cular addressed  to  her,  and  to  those  members  of  her  privy-council  who 
had  been  most  active  in  raising  the  calumny  that  disinherited  his  unfor- 
tunate son.  This  communication  announced  that  his  queen  expected 
her  confinement  in  May,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  St.  Grermains  to  be 
present  at  the  expected  birth  of  his  child,  promising  from  Louis  XIV. 
freedom  to  come  and  go  in  safety.*  Such  announcement  must  have  been 
sent  in  severe  satire,  rather  than  in  any  expectation  of  the  invitation  being 
accepted. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  princess  Anne  did  not  undergo  all  the  harass- 
ing agitation  the  queen's  harshness  inflicted  on  her,  in  the  hour  of  her 
weakness  and  suffering,  with  impunity.  A  dangerous  fever  followed  her 
sister's  visit,  and  she  hung  for  several  days  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
gfave.  From  this  dispute,  some  information  regarding  the  royal  etiquette 
of  that  period  may  be  ascertained ;  for  it  appears  that  her  majesty,  queen 
Mary  II.,  honoured  all  her  female  nobility  not  below  the  rank  of  a  coun- 
tess, with  a  state  lying-in  visit ;  but  if  she  knew  not  better  bow  to  com- 
port herself  in  a  sick-room  than  she  did  in  that  of  her  sister,  these  royal 
visitations  must  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  her  female  nobility.  Long 
before  the  princess  Anne  was  convalescent,  she  underwent  fresh  agony 
of  alarm ;  by  her  majesty's  orders,  lord  Marlborough  was  arrested,  and 
was  forthwith  hurried  to  the  Tower.  Then  the  invalid  princess  harassed 
herself  by  writing  all  day  long  notes  and  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  Sion,  in  order  to  visit  and  assist  her  husband. 

The  earliest  letter  written  by  the  princess  Aune  to  lady  Marlborough, 
after  this  event,  seems  to  have  been  the  following.  It  is  dateless,  but 
probably  occurs  the  day  after  Marlborough's  incarceration  in  the  Tower. 
Although  the  princess  had  not  then  left  her  lying-in  chamber,  it  seems 

'Conduct  of  the  ducho'ts  of  Marlborough,  pp.  G9  to  71. 
'Evelyn  8  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  and  Memoirs  of  Jamed  IL 
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she  had  been  agitated  by  reports  that  her  own  arrest  was  pending.  Shis 
addresses  lady  Marlborough  as  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  assumed  name  th^ 
had  previously  agreed  upon ;  she  tenns  herself,  as  usual,  Mrs.  Moriey : 

Thi  Pbiitciss  Avkb  to  Ladt  Mablbobousb. 

[Mar  l^'i  1692.] 
"*  I  hear  lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  though  I  am  certain  they 
have  nothing  againbt  him,  and  expected  by  your  letter  it  would  be  so,  yet  I  was 
struck  when  I  was  told  it  j  for  metbiiiks  'tis  a  dismal  thing  to  have  one*«  friends 
sont  to  that  place.  I  have  a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts,  and  cannot  help 
fearing  they  should  hinder  you  fVom  coming  to  me ;  though  how  tbey  tan  do 
that  wi:hout  making  you  a  prisoner,  I  cannot  guest." 

^^  I  am  just  told,"  continues  the  princess  Anne,  ^^  by  pretty  good  hands, 
that  as  soon  as  the  wind  turns  westerly,  there  will  be  a  guard  set  upon 
the  prince  and  me.  If  you  hear  there  is  any  such  thing  designed,  and 
that  'tis  easy  to  you,*  pray  let  me  see  you  before  the  wind  changes,  foi 
afterwards,  one  does  not  know  whether  they  will  let  one  have  opportu- 
nities of  speaking  to  one  another;  but  let  them  do  what  they  please, 
nothing  shall  ever  vex  me  so  I  can  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear  I  would  live  on  bread  and  water,  between 
two  walls,  without  repining ;  for  as  long  as  you  continue  kind,  nothing 
can  ever  be  mortification  to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Moriey,  who  wishes  she 
may  never  enjoy  a  moment's  happiness  in  this  world  or  the  next,  if  ever 
she  proves  false  to  you." 

The  correspondence  of  lord  Marlborough  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest ;  it  would  be  waste  of  time,  after  the 
specimens  produced  regarding  it,  to  discuss  it  as  a  mystery.  Many  cir- 
cumstances prove  that  queen  Mary  had  accurate  intelligence  of  his  trea- 
cherous intrigues.  It  is  as  evident,  that  the  intention  of  her  government 
was  not  to  prove  his  guilt  home  to  him,  lest  the  princess  Anne's  share 
in  it  should  be  revealed.  Not  that  the  queen  screened  her  sister  out  of 
tenderness,  but  from  a  sagacious  anticipation  that,  if  her  conduct  were 
discovered,  most  of  her  party  would  not  scruple  in  following  her  ex- 
ample. Invasion  was  threatened  daily,  and  the  queen  acted  with  proper 
precaution,  by  securing  so  slippery  a  person  as  lord  Marlborough,  until 
the  expected  naval  battle  was  decided. 

Meantime,  the  princess  Anne  resolved  to  write  to  her  sister,  queen 
Mary,  and  determined  to  send  the  letter  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pre- 
lates, Stiliingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  Anne's  policy  in  writing  to  the 
queen  is  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential  billets  to  lady  Marlborough 
She  anticipated  that  the  queen  would  debar  her  approach  ;  but  she  wished 
ii  to  be  spread  far  and  wide,  and  to  become  universally  known,  that  she 
had  desired  to  visit  her  sister,  and  had  been  forbidden.  As  the  best  plan 
for  promoting  this  end,  she  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  re- 
turned her  royal  highness  a  polite  answer  that  he  woultl  come  to  her, 
but  said  not  when  ;  therefore  the  princess  observed,  in  one  of  her  notes, 
that  she  dared  not  go  to  London  as  she  had  intended  to  do,  to  meet 

'  So  written  ;  tncaiiiiij;,  **  if  it  is  eas^y  for  you  to  como  to  nie."     Coze's  Life  of 
M.-i.lI)ufo(i^l),  vol.  i.,  p.  01.     Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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bdy  Marlborough,  lest  the  prelate  should  arrive  at  Sion  during  her  ab- 


sence.* 


The  next  morning,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  actually  came  to  Sion 
before  the  princess  Anne  was  dressed.     On  her  interview  with  him,  he 
willingly  undertook  the  commission  of  delivering  the  letter  of  the  prin- 
cess to  the  queen ;  but  praised  her  majesty  so  very  warmly,  as  to  induce. 
some  disgust  in  her  sister,  on  account  of  his  partiality.    The  princess, 
who  gives  this  narrative  in  her  letters  to  her  dear  lady  Marlborough, 
adds  this  extraordinary  conclusion  to  her  narrative :  ^  I  told  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  that  you  had  several  times  desired  you  might  go  from  me ; 
but  I  beg  again,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  that  you  would  never  more  name 
it  to  me.     For,  be  assured,  if  you  should  ever  do  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to 
leave  me  —  and  should  you  do  it  without  my  consent  (which  if  I  ever 
give  you,  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  Heaven)  —  I  will  shut  myself  up, 
and  never  see  the  world  more,  but  live  where  I  may  be  forgotten  by 
human  kind.''     It  is  difficult  to  credit  that  this  rant  was  written  by  a 
royal  matron,  who  was  considered  under  the  guidance  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  was  married  to  a  prince,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
and  was  deemed  a  model  of  the  conjugal  virtues. 

The  princess  Anne  finally  prevailed  on  bishop  Stillingfleet  to  deliver 
the  letter  she  had  prepared  for  the  queen  : — 

Tsi  Pbikckss  Ankx  to  Quisir  Mabt. 

••Sioa,  the  SOih  of  May,  (1692.) 
**I  have  now,  God  be  thanked,  recovered  my  strength  well  enough  to  go 
abroad.  And  though  ray  duty  and  inolination  would  both  lead  me  to  wait  upon 
your  majesty  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  yet  I  have,  of  late,  had  the  misfor- 
tana  of  being  so  much  under  your  majesty's  displeasure,  as  to  apprehend  there 
may  be  hard  constructions  made  upon  anytliing  I  either  do,  or  not  do,  with  the 
moat  respectful  intentions. 

"And  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  same  arguments  that  have  prevailed  with 
your  majesty  to  forbid  people  from  showing  their  usual  respects  to  me,  may  not 
be  carried  so  much  farther,  as  not  to  permit  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  you.  That,  I 
acknowledge,  would  be  a  great  increase  of  affliction  to  me,  and  nothing  but  your 
uu^jasty's  own  command  shall  ever  willingly  make  me  submit  to  it  For,  what- 
ever reason  I  may  think  in  my  own  mind  I  have  to  complain  of  being  hardly 
used,  yet  I  will  itrive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  possible..''  * 

This  last  sentence  is  disgusting  in  its  falsehood,  because  the  princess 
had,  according  to  her  voluntary  avowal,  deliberately  devised  the  whole 
plan  of  writing  and  sending  the  letter  by  the  bishop,  with  the  intention 
of  making  her  wrongs  as  publicly  notorious  as  possible. 

The  bishop  of  Worcester,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  the  prin- 
ress  Anne,  returned  to  her  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  reception  which 
the  queen  had  given  to  her  sister's  letter.  The  princess  seems  to  have 
hmd  no  other  end  than  to  elicit  some  harsh  answer,  and  to  let  her  sis- 
ter be  aware  that  she  had  been  apprised  of  her  command,  to  forbid  any 
of  the  nobility  to  pay  her  their  usual  visits  at  Sion.  The  princess  had 
added,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  ^  That  she  would  not  pretend  to 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  74-76. 

'  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  7(5 ;  the  letter  ends  with  a  formula 
of  great  tievotion  to  the  queen. 
J3^ 
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reside  at  the  Cockpit,  unless  her  majesty  woald  make  it  ewnf  to  her.'* 
This  was  meant  as  a  leading  question,  to  ascertain  whether,  if  she  re- 
turned to  that  isolated  fragment  of  Whitehall,  the  queen  would  wink  at 
the  presence  there  of  lady  Marlborough  ?  The  reply  which  her  majestj 
sent  to  the  princess  Anne,  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  coached  in 
tliese  words : — 

QuEKH  Mabt  to  Tm  Pbimokss  Ajr^ri. 

"  I  have  received  yours  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  have  little  to  ny  to 
it,  since  you  cannot  but  know  that  as  1  never  use  compliments,  to  now  they  can- 
not serve.  'Tis  none  of  my  fault  that  we  live  at  this  distance,  and  I  have  eo- 
dcavoured  to  show  my  willingness  to  do  otherwise.     And  1  will  do  no  more. 

**  Don't  give  yourself  any  unnecessary  trouble,^  for  be  assnred  'tia  not  woidi 
can  make  us  live  together  as  we  ought — ^you  know  what  I  required  of  you. 
And  now  I  tell  you,  if  you  doubted  it  before,  that  I  cannot  change  my  mind,  hot 
expect  to  be  complied  with,*  or  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  doubt  of  your  kiDii* 
uess.  You  can  give  me  no  other  marks  that  will  satisfy  me ;  nor  can  1  put  aLy 
other  construction  upon  your  actions  than  what  all  the  world  must  do  tliat  sees 
them.  These  things  do  nut  hinder  me  from  being  very  glad  to  bear  tliat  yoa  tre 
well,  and  wishing  that  you  may  continue  so,  and  that  you  may  yet,  while  it  is  ia 
your  power,  oblige  me  to  be  your  affectionate  sister. 

••Mabib  R.'* 

The  princess  Anne  gathered  from  this  answer,  that  her  sister  wii 
inflexible  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  Marlboroughs  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitehall — a  circumstance  which  decided  the  question  of  her 
future  residence.  She  was  at  tiiat  time  in  treaty  for  a  lease  of  the  princely 
mansion,  built  by  John,  lord  Berkeley ;  and  after  the  reception  of  the 
royal  epistle,  she  hastened  to  conclude  the  business,  and  settle  her  house- 
hold there.'  The  princess  did  not  wholly  forsake  the  Cockpit;  she  re- 
tained her  possession  of  that  establishment,  and  used  it  as  cantoninenti 
for  those  of  her  servants  who  were  not  oiFensive  to  the  government. 

The  plans  and  politics  of  Anne  are  unveiled,  by  her  own  hand,  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  her  confidante,  when  the  answer  of  the  queen  settled 
these  arrangements.  It  is  a  letter  which  thoroughly  displays  her  dispo- 
sition, written  about  two  days  after  that  to  the  queen,  dated  Maf 
20th  :— 

The  Princcss  Anne  to  the   Lady   MARLBOROtTOH  (under  the  DBsiaNATioii  of 

Mrs.  Freeman.) 

""May  22,  [1C92,]  Sion  House. 

^'  I  am  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  misfortune  that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freemin 
has  in  losing  her  son,  knowing  very  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child.*  but  «!>» 
know  in;;  my  heart  so  well,  and  how  great  a  share  1  bear  in  all  her  oont^rii^ 
I  will  not  any  any  more  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  renewing  her  passion  kx) 
much. 

♦*  Being  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  please,  by  the  queen's  refusing  to  see  mfi 

*  By  coniintt  to  court,  where  the  queen  did  not  mean  to  receive  her. 

•  By  the  di!*!nis!»al  <>f  lady  Marlborough. 

•  The  j>rincfi*s  Anno'v  ro.-itlonce  at  B<^rkp|ey  House  is  usually  stateil  to  li*« 
tnk<Mi  placr  in  I'i^D  to  1>>IM  ;  but  her  letter  herewith  marks  the  precise  time  of 
hor  rcmcitiding  the  ngreetnont. 

*  Alluding  to  the  death  of  lady  Marlborough's  first-born  too,  an  iniaoL 
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I  sm  migfatiljr  incliDed  to  go  to-morrow,  after  dinner,  to  the  Cockpit,  and  from 
iience,  privately,  in  a  chair  to  see  you.  Sometime  next  week  I  believe  it  will 
be  time  for  me  to  go  to  London,  to  make  an  end  of  that  business  of  Berkeley 
Hou»c."» 

In  shameless  contradiction  of  her  voluntary  assertion  to  the  queen, 
that  although  she  thought  herself  ill  used,  she  would  hide  it  as  much  as 
poasible,  occur  the  following  passages : — 

^  The  bishop  (of  WorC/Cster)  brought  me  the  queen's  letter  early  this 
morning,  and  by  that  letter  he  said,  he  did  not  seem  so  well  satisfied 
with  her  as  he  was  yesterday.  He  has  promised  to  bear  me  witness  thai 
I  have  made  all  the  advances  that  irere  reasonable.  And  I  confess  I 
think  the  more  it  is  told  about  that  I  would  have  waited  on  the  queen, 
but  that  she  refused  seeing  me,  it  is  the  better^  and  therefore  I  will  not 
scruple  saying  it  to  anybody  when  it  comes  in  my  way,^"* 

^  There  were  some  in  the  family,  [the  household  of  the  princess^  as 
soon  as  the  news  came  this  morning  of  our  fleet  beating  the  French, 
that  advised  the  prince  (George  of  Denmark)  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to 
compliment  the  queen.  And  another  [of  her  household]  asked  me  ^  if  I 
would  not  send  her  one  V  but  we  neitlier  of  us  thought  there  was  any 
necessity  of  it  then,  and  much  less  since  1  received  this  arbitrary  letter. 
/  danH  send  you  the  original^  for  fear  an  accident  may  happen  to  the 
bearer,  for  I  love  to  keep  such  letters  by  me  fur  my  justification.  Sure 
Dever  anybody  was  so  used  by  a  sister !  but  I  thank  God  1  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  withal  in  this  business ;  but  the  more  1  think  of  all 
that  has  passed,  the  better  1  am  satisfied.  And  if  I  had  done  otherwise, 
I  should  have  deserved  to  have  been  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
trampled  upon  as  much  as  my  enemies  would  have  me.'' 

^  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman,"  concludes  this  remarkable  missive,  ^  farewell ; 
I  hope  in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of  leaving  me,  for  I  would 
be  sacrificed  to  do  you  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but  death  can  ever 
owke  me  part  with  you.  For,  if  it  be  possible,  I  am,  every  day,  more 
aod  more  yours. 

^P.S. — I  hope  your  lord  it  welL  It  was  Mr.  Maul  and  lady  Fitx- 
harding  that  advised  the  prince  and  me  to  make  our  compliments  to  the 
queen.^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  contained  a  copy  of  the  queen's  letter  to 
the  princess  Anne;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  communication  prompted 
lady  Marlborough,  nothing  loth,  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  in 
which  the  princesa  justified  herself  by  producing  the  original.  Such 
intrigues  added  greatly  to  the  dangers  by  which  queen  Mary  was  beset 
at  this  difficult  period  of  her  government— dangers  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  falseness  of  too  many  who  were, 

'  This  marks  the  time,  exactly,  of  the  commencement  of  Anne't  residence  at 
Berkeley  House.  She  went  direct,  in  February,  to  8ion,  and  from  thenoe  to  Bath, 
and  passed  the  winter  of  ld(K2~3  at  Berkeley  House,  which  was  her  town-house 
till  the  death  of  her  sister.  It  was  Tas  is  evident  from  the  MS.  letters  io  the 
possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  ]>evonshire,)  situated  on  the  site  of  the  pre 
sent  Devonshire  Hou»e.  The  noble  old  trees  which  are  plentiful  in  that  n^gki- 
bourhood,  are  relics  of  the  grounds  of  the  princeM  Anae. 
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perforce,  trusted  by  her  with  important  offices.  The  naTal  Tictory 
alluded  to  by  the  princess  Anne  in  her  letter  to  lady  Marlborough,  ou 
which  the  faction  in  her  household  advised  her  to  send  the  queen  ^  a 
compliment,^'  was  the  celebrated  one  of  La  Hogue,  where  the  English 
navy  regained  some  of  the  credit  they  had  lost  since  the  Revolution. 

It  was  a  victory  gained  almost  against  the  will  of  the  commanders, 
Russell  and  Carter,  by  tlie  tenacious  valour  of  the  seamen  they  com- 
manded. The  correspondence  of  admiral  Russell  with  James  II.  has 
been  matter  of  history  for  nearly  a  century.  Queen  Mary  knew  it  well ; 
but  she,  moreover,  was  aware  that  most  of  the  superior  officers  in  the 
fleet  were  positively  resolved  not  to  strike  a  blow  against  her  father, 
their  old  master,  who  was  then  at  La  Hogue,  wailing  the  result  of  the 
mighty  preparations  that  France  had  made  in  his  behalf. 

Queen  Mary  met  the  danger  with  the  high  spirit  arising  from  her  in- 
domitable courage  and  great  abilities.  She  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  ^^  that  much  had  been  told  her  of  their  disafiection,  and  she  had 
been  strenuously  advised  to  take  their  commissions  from  them ;  but,  for 
her  part,  she  was  resolved  to  rely  on  their  honour;  she  felt  convinced 
that  they  would  not  at  once  betray  her,  a  helpless  woman,  and  the  gXory 
of  their  country,  at  the  same  time.  She  trusted  the  interests  of  both 
implicitly  in  their  hands."  If  king  William  had  been  governing  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  the  protestant  cause  had  been  lost ;  but  the  reins  of 
sovereignty  being  held  by  a  queen,  whose  manners  were  soft  and  popular, 
created  a  strong  sympathy  among  all  classes.  What  the  queen  felt, 
meantime,  may  be  guessed  by  those  who  have  read  her  correspondence 
of  the  year  1690,  where  she  analyzes  pathetically  her  system  of  enclos- 
ing hermetically  the  agonies  of  her  suspense  in  the  recesses  of  her  own 
heart. 

Admiral  Russell  had  promised  James  IT.  to  avoid  fighting,  if  he  could 
do  so  without  loss  of  the  honour  of  the  British  navy.  If  Tourville,  he 
said,  would  be  content  to  slip  out  of  port  in  a  dark  night,  and  pass  him, 
he  would  not  keep  too  sedulous  a  look-out  for  him,  especially  if  he  had 
king  James  on  board  ;  but  if  he  came  out  of  port  in  open  day,  and  de- 
fied him,  then  an  action  must  take  place,  and  with  the  eyes  of  Europe 
on  them,  the  fight  would  be  in  earnest.  King  James  was  far  from  think- 
in;r  this  arrangement  unreasonable,  and  tlie  same  was  signified  to  Tour- 
ville, the  French  admiral,  who  thought  more  of  his  own  personal  glory 
tlian  the  interest  of  James  II.  He  refused  to  pass  in  the  manner  Russell 
indicated,  although  he  might  have  done  so  without  the  least  imputation 
on  his  valour,  since  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  so  much 
superior  to  him  in  force,  that  his  hope  of  victory  must  have  been  mere 
desperation.  He  came  out  of  port  in  bravado,  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  in 
his  flag-ship,  and  a  battle  ensued.  When  once  engaged,  admiral  Russell 
and  his  coadjutor.  Carter,  (who  was  a  Jacobite,  without  concealment, i 
did  their  duly  lo  their  country.  Carter  was  killed  by  some  French 
bullet,  not  aware  of  his  affection  to  his  old  master. 

There  is  a  noble  historical  ballad,  one  of  the  naval  songs  of  England, 
whicli  illustrates  the  battle  of  I  a  Hogue  in  fewer  and  more  impressive 
words  than  any  other  pen  can  do :— 
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Tai  VicTOBT  aw  La  Ho«ui. 

*  Tbarsday,  io  the  morn,  the  idos  of  May, 

(Recorded  for  ever  be  the  Amaoufl  ninet^twe,) 
Brave  Russell  did  discern  by  dawn  of  day, 

The  loAy  sails  of  France  advancing  slow; 
*AI1  hands  above — aloAl — let  English  valour  thine; 
Let  fly  a  culverin,  the  signal  for  tlie  lioel 
Let  every  hand  attend  his  gun, 
Follow  me,  you  soon  will  see, 
A  battle  soon  begun. 

**Tourville  on  the  main  triumphant  rolled. 

To  meet  the  gallant  Russell  in  combat  on  the  deep; 
He  led  a  noble  train  nf  heroes  bold, 
To  sink  the  English  admiral  at  his  feet. 
Now  every  valiant  mind  to  victory  doth  aspire. 
The  bloody  fight's  begun,  the  sea  itself's  on  fire. 
Mighty  Fate  stood  looking  on. 
While  a  flood, 
All  of  blood, 
Filled  the  scuppers  of  the  Royal  Sun.' 

**  Sulphur,  smoke  and  fire  filled  the  air. 

And  with  their  thunders  scared  the  Gallic  shore; 
Their  regulated  bands  stood  trembling  near, 

To  see  their  lily  banners  streaming  now  no  more. 
At  six  o*olock  the  red,  the  smiling  victors  led. 
To  give  a  second  blow, 
The  final  overthrow! 
British  colours  ride  the  vanquished  main. 

c  See  1  they  fly  amazed  through  rooks  and  sands, 
On  danger  they  rush  to  shun  direr  (kte ; 
Vainly  they  seek  for  aid  their  native  land. 

The  nymphft  and  sea-gods  mourn  their  lost  estatei 

For  evermore,  adieu,  thou  royal  dazzling  Sun ! 
From  thy  untimely  end,  thy  master*s  fate  begun. 
Now  we  sing, 
Live  the  king. 
And  drink  success  to  every  British  tar." 

This  victory  was  decisive  against  the  Jacobite  cause.  No  formidable 
efibrt,  from  that  time,  was  made  for  James  II.  Many  of  his  most  ardent 
friends,  (among  others,  the  celebrated  dean  Sherlock,)  out  of  a  sense  of 
doty  to  their  country,  took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 

When  the  English  fleet  arrived  at  Spithead,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
ship,  queen  Mary  promptly  sent  30,000/.  in  gold,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  common  sailors,  and  sent  gold  medals  to  be  given  to  the  officers. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that,  afWr  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  tlie  unfinished 
shell  of  the  new  palace  of  Greenwich  was  ordered  by  queen  Mary  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  seamen ;  and  that,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  idea  first  originated  in  her  mind  of  the  conversion  of 
this  neglected  building  into  an  hospital,  similar  in  plan  to  her  undeV 
foandalion  at  Chelsea  for  veteran  soldiers. 

>  Tourville*!  flarthip  was  La  Soleit  Boyale* 
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The  vigour  and  ability  of  queen  Mary'a  government,  at  the  period  of 
difficulty  preceding  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  became  themes  of  commeo 
dation  of  all  the  poets  of  her  party.     Among  the  veraet  to  her  honoori 
those  of  Pomfret  are  really  the  best : — 

**  When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  U  gone, 
And  left  his  Mary  here  to  reign  alone ; 
With  how  serene  a  brow,  how  void  of  fear, 
When  storms  arose  did  she  the  vessel  steer ; 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  waves  did  cease, 
How  gentle  was  her  sway  in  times  of  peace ; 
How  good  she  was,  how  generous,  how  wise. 
How  beantiful  her  shape,  how  bright  her  eyes." 

Vandervaart^s  pencil '  proves  the  great  difl^rence  a  few  years,  accom- 
panied by  increase  of  embonpoint^  can  make  in  the  person  of  a  female 
Mary  II.  appeared  in  1602,  according  to  the  engraving,  as  represented  in 
the  portrait  of  this  celebrated  artist;  all  angles  are  filled  up  in  thii 
delineation  of  the  royal  matron ;  her  cheeks,  which  present  anythiof 
but  roundness  of  contour  in  her  elegant  portrait  painted  by  Wissing  for 
her  father,  when  she  was  princess  of  Orange,  are  now  comely,  and  she 
appears  on  the  verge  of  that  decided  obesity  which  is  presented  in  her 
portraits  and  medals  about  the  period  of  her  demise. 

The  architecture  to  the  right  of  the  queen  marks  both  the  date  of  the 
present  portrait,  and  the  place  where  her  majesty  is  represented  to  be 
seated.  The  round  windows  are  the  entresols  of  the  interior  of  the 
Fountain -Court,  Hampton-palace,  and  thus  they  are  seen  from  the 
Chapel-Royal  there.  The  queen  is  represented  at  morning  service  in 
the  royal  gallery,  probably  listening  to  some  favourite  preacher.  She  is 
sitting  half  enveloped  in  the  velvet  curtain  of  the  royal  closet ;  part  of 
the  curtain,  with  the  heavy  gold  fringe,  is  flung  over  the  front  of  the 
gallery  on  which  her  elbow  leans.  Her  hand  is  supported  by  the  large 
Spanish  fan,  closed,  which  ladies  used  when  walking,  instead  of  a  paruol 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  queen's  singular  habiliments  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  moroiof 
dress  which  ladies  in  England  wore  from  1687  to  1707,  and  certaialy  is 
not  inaptly  described  in  the  Spectator  as  head-clothes ;  it  superseded  the 
use  of  bonnet  or  hat,  and  seems  a  Dutch  modification  of  the  ever-ele- 
gant Spanish  mantilla-veils.  It  is  a  coronet  head-dress  of  three  tier* 
made  of  guipure  point,  piled  on  the  top  of  the  hair,  which  is  combed  op 
from  the  roots,  and  set  on  end,  excepting  some  curls  ranked  as  top-lock»« 
serving  as  basement  to  the  lace  structure.  Broad  and  full  lappets  border 
the  cheeks  on  each  side,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  elbows,  and  are  omi- 
mented  with  bows  of  striped  ribbon.  Probably  these  lappets,  or  side 
veils,  drew  over  the  face  to  shade  oflT  the  sun.    The  brocade  robe  is 

*  Several  fine  onicravings  in  the  tnczzotinto  style,  from  the  original  ponrsit  of 
Mary,  nt  this  perioii,  mny  be  seen  in  the  British  Mii»eum.  in  the  colleciion  of' 
Knglish  portrait;!,  vol.  xi.,  p.  1W7.  Maria  D.  G.  jSnglietg  Scotim  et  Hibtmim  ftgmt, 
ifc.  famfervaar  pinxit,  J.  Smith,  fecit.  Sold  by  E.  Cooper,  Thrtt  PigtoiUt  •• 
Bedford-street.     Anutht'r,  same  plate,  in  Crowles  Loudon,  vol.  xi. 
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Stiff-bodied,  and  very  hard  and  high ;  the  sleeves  are  narrow  at  the 
shoulders,  where  they  fasten  with  bows  of  ribbon ;  they  widen  as  they 
descend,  and  turn  up  with  cuffi  from  the  elbows,  to  show  the  sleeves 
of  the  chemise,  which  sustain  rich  ruffles  of  guipure-point,  meeting  stiff 
long  gloves  of  leather,  which  mount  too  hiffh  to  permit  any  portion  of 
the  arm  to  be  visible.  The  bosom  is  shaded  by  the  chemise,  the  tucker 
heavily  trimmed  with  guipure.  A  large  magnificent  cluster  of  diamonds 
on  the  chesty  and  a  throat-necklace  of  enormous  pearls,  are  the  only 
jewels  worn  with  this  costume. 

The  queen  must  have  been  constant  to  this  style  of  dress,  since  one 
of  her  Dutch  portraits,  on  which  is  marked  the  year  1688,  presents  her 
precisely  in  the  same  attire ;  it  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  of  the  Flemish 
school,  in  the  possession  of  lord  Braybroke,  and  was  exhibited  a  year 
or  two  since  at  the  British  institution.  The  queen  is  represented  sitting 
in  a  doleful-looking  parlour,  by  a  table  with  a  gpreen  cloth,  calling  strongly 
to  mind  tlie  small  and  dark  parlour  she  was  forced  to  dine  in,  after  she 
had  resigned  her  dining-room  at  the  Hague,  to  serve  for  her  chapel. 

At  the  awful  crisis  of  the  battle  of  the  Hogue,  Mary  II.  was  but  thirty 
years  of  age ;  her  height,  her  fully  formed  and  magnificent  figure,  and, 
89  her  poet  sings,  ^  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,"  were  singularly  becoming 
to  her  royal  costume.  In  the  absence  of  her  cynical  partner,  she  took 
care  to  derive  all  possible  advantages  from  frequently  appearing  in  the 
grandeur  of  majesty,  and  kept  the  enthusiasm  of  the  London  citizens  at 
ita  height,  by  receiving  their  congratulatory  addresses  in  her  royal  robes, 
and  on  her  throne  in  the  fatal  Banqueting-room,  and  by  often  reviewing 
their  trained-bands  and  artillery-companies  in  person,  which  civic  militia 
was  considered,  in  that  century,  formidable  as  a  military  body.  Never- 
theless, there  were  dark  traits  mixed  with  her  government;  the  fiite  of 
Anderton,  the  supposed  printer  of  some  tracts  in  favour  of  the  queen's 
fiither,  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  open  tyranny,  unexampled  since  the 
times  of  Henry  VIIL'  The  printer  was  brought  to  trial  during  the 
queen's  regency  of  1 693.  He  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  spite  of  being 
brow-beat  by  the  insults  of  judge  Treby  from  the  bench.  There  was 
DO  real  evidence  against  him,  nothing  but  deductions,  and  the  jury  re- 
fused to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  high  treason.  They  were,  however, 
reviled  and  reprimanded  byjodge  Treby,  till  they  brought  in  Anderton 
guilty,  most  reluctantly.  The  mercy  o(  queen  Mary  was  invoked  in 
this  ease;  but  she  was  perfectly  inexorable,  and  he  sufiered  death  at 
Tyburn,  under  her  warrant,  the  man  protesting  solemnly  against  the  nrcH 
ceedings  of  the  court  ^  The  judge,"  he  declared,  ^  was  appointed  by 
the  queen,  not  to  try,  but  to  convict  him ;"  he  likewise  forgave  his  jury, 
who  expressed  themselves  penitent  for  his  death.  If  these  circumstances 
be  as  the  historian  has  represented,'  England,  after  the  revolution,  bad 
small  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  restored  liberties,  and  juries 
were  composed  of  more  pliant  materials  than  in  the  case  of  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton.  William  and  Mary,  who  had  reversed  the  sentence  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  not  remarkably 

*  Siiioliett'f  HiAtory  of  Eiiglaiui,  voi.  ix.  p.  209.  *  ^inollclL 
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consistent  Perhaps  they  meant  to  limit  liberty  merely  to  the  memben 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  responsible  repretentativet  of  large 
masses  of  money  and  land. 

John  Duntoo,  a  fanatic  bookseller,  who  wrote  a  journal,  thus  com- 
ments on  his  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  *^  h 
was  a  wonderful  pleasure  to  queen  Mary,'*  observes  Dun  ton,'  ^  to  Me 
this  history  made  English ;  it  was  the  only  book  to  which  ahe  granted 
her  royal  license,  in  1603.''  Whether  John  Dunton  meana  leave  of 
dedication,  or  whether  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  under  auch  stringent 
restrictions  as  his  words  imply,  is  not  entirely  certain ;  but  the  doleful 
iate  of  Anderton  gives  authenticity  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  historical  medals  of  the  reign  of  William  HI.  and  Mary  are  a  mort 
extraordinary  series ;  many  of  them,  quaint,  absurd,  and  boastfuU  seem 
as  if  meant  to  outdo  the  vainglorious  inscriptions  of  Louis  XIV.  A 
medal  which  was  struck  in  Holland,  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of 
this  year,  is  unique  in  artislical  productions;  for  no  other  potentate, 
either  Christian  or  pagan,  ever  thus  commemorated  a  scene  of  toriare. 
^  It  is,"  says  the  obsequious  historian,'  ^  tlie  more  remarkable,  as  the 
ancients  never  represented  such  subjects  on  their  medals."  It  representi 
tlie  horrible  death  of  Grandval,  who  was  accused  and  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  kill  William  III.,  and  executed  in  Flanders,  at  the  Englii^h 
camp,  according  to  the  English  law  of  treason.'  This  tender  testinioniaJ 
was  plentifully  distributed  in  Great  Britain,  under  Mar}''8  government, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  bronze  still,  in  old  family  cabinets.  It  pn*wnti 
William  in  wig  and  laurel  on  one  side  of  the  medal ;  the  reverse  is  orna- 
mented with  the  executioner  standing  over  the  half-animated  corpse  of 
Grandval,  knife  in  hand ;  fires  burn  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  victim,  in 
one  of  which  his  heart  is  to  be  consumed ;  the  front  of  the  scailoid  it 
adorned  with  the  inscription  of  the  crime ;  on  the  right  side  are  three 
stakes — on  one  is  the  head,  on  the  two  others  the  fore-quarters  of  the 
miKerable  wretch ;  the  other  side  is  adorned  with  the  gallows  and  the 
other  quarters.  August  13,  1692,  the  day  of  the  butchery— -is  beneath. 
Detestable  as  these  executions  might  be,  they  were  legal ;  the  monarclu 
reigning  in  England  were  justified  in  permitting  them ;  but  to  celebrate 
them  in  such  conmiemorations  is  unexampled,  and  infinitely  disigrared 
the  c|M)ch.  Medals  in  those  days  must  have  taken  the  place  of  political 
caricatures;  in  these  of  William  and  Mary,  every  kind  of  grotesi)ue  ab- 
surdity is  represented  as  befalling  their  adversaries.  Several  medals  were 
struck  on  the  escape  of  William  from  the  fog  ofTGoree  :  he  is  seen  in  the 
boat,  in  his  wig  and  armour,  pointing  to  two  Gothic  towera  which  seem 
to  command  the  port  of  Goree. 

*  PiiiiUing  Autobiography,  p.  153.  John  Dunton  opened  hii  »hop  at  the  «ipi 
of  the  IIjiv«'ii  ill  the  I'oiiliry,  tlie  dny  of  the  pro^-hunntion  of  William  anil  Mary. 
Ho  Mv.n  nl'wr  piiblishod  tlio  Secret  Hiflt»ry  of  Whitetinll,  the  blackci^t  Ii!>el  on  iIj«» 
faiiiily  of  Win  rr.yul  pntroiK'.tff  that  h:i<l  yet  appeared;  it  was  concocted  tv  one 
W«^i|»»y,  n  hnek-uritrr.  ntu\  John  Dunton  liini^elf. 

*  Me«lalli«:  Hi>t«.ry  of  the  four  Inst  rei^nt« — William,  Mary,  Anne,  and  O^orp— 
with  print-  of  the  ukmIuIs,  p.  W3,  plate  14. 

*  Voune  a  Chrunuloi;y. 
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Towards  the  end  of  Mary^s  life,  she  is  represented  in  these  medals  as 
tnormoiisly  fat,  with  two  or  three  ponderous  chins ;  in  generaU  the  re- 
verses represent  her  in  the  character  of  a  lioness,  crushing  serpents,  or 
ndiantly  aiding  her  husband,  king  William,  who,  in  the  semblance  of  a 
lion,  is  catching  and  mauling,  not  only  the  (xallic  cock,  but  several  hen*, 
making  their  feathers  fly  about  very  absurdly.  A  droller  series  of  cari- 
catares  on  themselves  were  never  perpetrated  than  this  series  of  metials, 
flhiatrative  of  the  regnal  history  of  William  and  Mary. 

Meantime,  we  must  return  to  the  penitential  letter  written  by  Anne  to 
her  father,  which,  although  dated  in  the  preceding  December,  had  been 
Iravelling  by  eircnitous  routes  several  months  before  the  bearer  reached 
James  II.  in  Normandy.  At  the  town  of  La  Hogne,  not  far  from  the 
ancient  port  of  Barfleur,  James  II.  had  encamped  with  the  army  which 
the  ships  of  Tourville  had  been  intended  to  convey  to  England.  The 
king  had  expressed,  in  his  journal,  great  distrust  of  the  affected  repent- 
anee  of  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  advisers.  He  observed,  ^*  Former 
treachery  made  such  intentions  liable  to  suspicion ;  yet  Marlborough  put 
•o  plausible  a  face  upon  his  reasons,  that  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  aincerity,  they  had,  at  least,  a  specious  appearance.  They  had  this 
reason,  above  all  others,  to  be  credited ;  they  were  out  of  favour  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  [William  HI.],  and  reaped  no  other  benefit  from 
their  past  infidelities  than  the  infemy  of  having  committed  them.  The 
moat  interested  person's  repentance  may  be  credited,  when  they  can  hope 
to  mend  their  future  by  repairing  their  fault,  and  better  their  condition 
by  returning  to  their  duty.''*  Such  were  the  very  natural  reflections  of 
the  outraged  father,  when  he  received  the  intimation  of  the  repentance 
of  his  daughter  Anne,  and  of  her  favonrites,  the  Marl  boroughs.  •  Captain 
Davy  Lloyd,  the  old  sea-comrade  of  Jatnes  II.,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  penitential  letter  of  Anne,  brought  it  to  him  the  day  after  tfate 
battle  of  the  Hogne.  Notwithstanding  the  cool  shrewdness  of  the  above 
lemarks,  the  old  king's  parental  tenderness  yearned  when  he  read  the 
letter  of  his  favourite  child.  As  Oaptain  Lloyd  left  the  presence,  king 
James  observed  to  some  friend  who  stood  by  him,  ^That  his  daughter 
Anne  was  surely  better  than  her  sister  Mary.''  Captain  Lloyd,  overtiear- 
ing  this  remark,  re-opened  the  door  he  haa  closed,  put  in  his  head,  and, 
wkh  a  rough  seaman's  oath  and  rude  canine  comparison,  let  his  master 
know  his  opinion,  that  both  were  alike  in  principle.' 

Gaptain  Davy  Lloyd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  admiral  Russell.  He 
had  had  several  secret  interviews  with  that  admiral — and  some  say  with 
princess  Anne  herself— on  Jacobite  afliiirs,  before  he  brought  the  letter 
to  her  father.  A  few  words  which  the  princess  let  fall,  regarding  her 
own  selfish  interests,  probably  occasioned  his  well-known  burst  of  in- 
dignation when  he  heard  her  father  mention  her  with  fondneps.  When 
impartially  considered,  the  conduct  of  Anne  was  far  less  excusable  than 
that  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary ;  nor  is  her  guilt  against  her  country  to 
be  palliated. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Stanier  Clarke. 
*Bibl.  Birch,  4163,  folio  44. 
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From  some  unknown  caprice,  adn 
which  queen  Mary  was  desirous  of 
recourse  to  the  intercession  of  his  ver 
sell ;  the  following  fragment  of  the  ro} 
has  been  preserved : 

^  I  confeM  myself  lazy  enough  in  ^ 
jne  from  answering  lady  RusselPs  let 
own  answer,  to  which  you  referred  w 
£nd  he  is  resolved  to  be  Mr.  Russell  at 
on  a  thing  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  1 
ter.  Whether  the  king  will  think  I  he 
no,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  is  not  in  my  nal 
makes  me  take  people  at  their  words.' 

When  queen  Mary  had  surmounted 
culties  vhich  beset  her  regnal  sway  in 
had  once  more  leisure  to  descend  frc 
courageous  monarch  to  the  pettiness 
devise  new  annoyances  for  the  mortiiii 

According  to  the  narrative  of  lady 
endeavour  of  queen  Mary  to  prevent  I 
cess  Anne  the  accustomed  visit  of  cerei 
she  left  her  lying-in  chamber.  For  thi 
all  her  courtiers,  both  lords  and  ladi 
House  would  not  be  received  at  court, 
may  be  believed)  herself  condescended 
Grace  Pierrcpoint,*  who  replied,  ^  Tha 
certain  dpirree  of  resnert  in  thp  r\rin* 
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■eeni  defiroai  to  see  me,  nnd  to  find  by  those  late  commanrls.  wlndi  1if>r  mnje^tj 
bas  given  you,  that  her  uakindness  is  to  have  no  end.  The  only  coinfurt  J  imve 
in  these  great  hardships  is  to  think  how  little  I  have  deserved  them  from  the 
queen.     And  that  thought  I  hope  will  help  me  to  support  them  with  less  impa- 


^  I  am  the  less  surprised  at  the  strictness  of  the  queen's  command  to  you  upon 
tbU  occasion,  since  I  have  found  she  can  be  so  very  unkind  to,  dM. 

"AHHI." 

The  princess,  when  her  health  permitted  the  journey,  lef\  Sion  House, 
and  went,  for  the  restoration  of  her  shattered  constitution,  to  try  the 
waters  of  Bath.  Thither  the  indefatigable  ill-nature  of  the  queen  pur- 
■aed  her.  The  mortifications  were  hut  trifling  which  her  majesty  had 
the  power  to  inflict,  yet  she  did  her  worst,  and  condescended  to  order 
rach  letters  as  the  following  to  be  written  to  the  mayor  of  Bath,  a  tallow- 
chandler  by  trade,  to  prevent  the  respect  that  his  corporation  thought 
dae  to  the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  crown : — 

Lomo  NoTTiiTGHAX,  LoBo  Chamberlain,  to  thb  Matob  or  Bath.* 

•*  Sir, 

*  The  queen  has  heen  informed  that  yourself  and  your  brethren  have  attended 
the  princess  with  the  same  respect  and  ceremony,  as  have  been  usually  paid  to 
the  royal  family.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  what  occasion  her  mtgesty 
has  bad  to  be  displeased  with  the  princess.  And,  therefore,  I  am  commanded 
to  acquaint  joa.  that  you  are  not  for  the  future  to  pay  her  highness  any  respect 
or  ceremony  without  leave  from  her  majesty,  who  does  not  doubt  of  receiving 
ikom  yon  and  your  brethren  this  public  mark  of  your  duty. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"NoTTIHOHAJf.'* 

This  undignified  mandate  was  duly  obeyed  by  the  mayor  of  Bath,  and 
his  brethren  the  aldermen.  The  efllect  of  the  loss  of  such  honours  as  a 
corporation  could  bestow  is  told  in  an  afl^tionate  note  which  the  prin- 
cess wrote  to  her  favourite,  after  they  came  out  of  the  abbey-church. 
From  it  may  be  learned,  that  lady  Marlborough  was  more  startled  and 
disturbed  at  the  loss  of  the  corporation-homage  than  her  mistress. 

Tbb  PamcBi  Amn  to  Ladt  Mablboboogh  *  [undib  trk  fumes  op  Moblkt  amd 

Fbbkman.] 

^'Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  must  give  me  leave  to  ask  her,  if  anything  has  happened 
to  make  her  uneasy?  I  thought  she  looked,  to-night,  as  if  she  had  the  spleen, 
and  I  can't  help  being  in  pain  whenever  I  see  her  so.  I  fancied,  yesterday, 
when  the  mayor  failed  in  the  ceremony  of  going  to  church  with  me,  that  he  was 
oommanded  not  to  do  it.  I  think  'tis  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at.  And  if  they 
imagine  either  to  vex  me  or  gain  upon  me  by  such  sort  of  urage,  they  will  be 
mightily  disappointed.  And  I  hope  these  foolish  things  they  do  will  every  day 
■how  more  and  more  what  they  are,  and  that  they  truly  deserve  the  name  your 
Aithful  Morley  has  given  them." 

The  pronoun  they^  perhaps,  pertains  to  the  sovereigns  William  and 
Mary ;  as  for  the  name  the  princess  had  given  them,  there  is  no  further 
information  aflbrded.  The  names  of  ^^  Caliban"  and  ^  monster"  were 
appellations  the  princess  very  liberally  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law, 
king  William,  at  this  juncture,  but  in  neither  of  these,  nor  in  others  not 

*  Conduct  by  the  duchess  of  MarlIx>rough,  p.  98.  *  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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quite  so  refined,  could  his  royal  partner  claim  her  ahare.  The  princesf 
Anne  was  an  adept  in  the  odious  custom  of  giving  nick-names — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  only  the  vulgarest  minds  condescend.  Before  the 
Marlborough  published  her  letters,  she  expunged  the  abasive  epithets 
found  in  them,  which  were  meant  to  designate  king  William.  The  blanks, 
however,  remain  in  the  printed  copies ;  these  serve  as  guides  for  the 
insertion  of  the  terms  of  abuse  she  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law. 


Thk  Princms  Annk  to  Lady  Marlborodoh*  [oifnaa  tbb  mamwm  or  lloaLiv  An 

FRKBMAlf.] 

**  I  really  long  to  know  how  my  dear  Mr«.  Freeman  got  home,  and  now  I  baw 
this  opportunity  of  writing,  the  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  her,  that  if  abe  shouiil 
ever  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  her  faithful  Mrs.  Mor!ey«  she  will  rob  her  of  all  the 
joy  and  (iuiet  of  her  life,  for  if  that  day  should  come,  I  could  never  enjoy  a  happy 
miiiutf,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  would  shut  myself  up  and  never  see  a  cmturp. 
You  may  see  all  this  would  have  come  upon  me  if  yon  had  not  been,  [t.  e.  mwrr 
existed.]  If  you  do  but  remember  what  the  queen  said  to  me  the  night  befcre 
your  lord  was  turned  out  of  all,  when  she  began  to  pick  quarrels. 

"  And  if  they  [t.  e^  king  William  avd  qveen  Mary.]  should  take  oflf  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  (per  annum)  have  1  not  lived  on  as  little  before  ?  When 
I  was  iirbt  married  we  had  but  twenty  (it  is  true  the  kin^  was  so  kind  as  to  pay 
my  debts,)  and  if  it  should  come  to  that  again,  what  retrenchment  is  there  il 
my  family  I  would  not  willingly  make,  and  be  glad  of  that  pretence  to  do  it? 

"  Never  fancy,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  if  what  you  fear  should  happen,  that  yon 
arc  the  occabion ;  no,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  so  is  the  prince  too.  it  would 
have  been  so,  however,  for  Caliban  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  but  injustice, 
therefore,  re>t  satisfied  you  are  no  ways  the  cause;  and  let  me  beg  oik**>  morf. 
fr)r  Gofl"d  sake,  that  you  wouUl  never  mention  parting  more.  Xo,  nor  *o  n.u  :. 
as  think  of  it;  and  if  you  .should  ever  leave  me,  be  assured  it  would  break  yiur 
faithful  Mrs.  Mor ley's  heart. 

*' P.  S. — I  hope  my  doar  Mrs.  Freeman  will  come  as  soon  as  she  can  tlm 
aAcrnoon,  that  we  may  have  as  much  time  together  as  we  can.  I  doubt  yi". 
will  think  me  very  unrea.«onali|o,  but  I  really  long  to  see  you  again,  a&  if  I  iiBn 
not  been  so  happy  this  month.'' 

This  letter,  and  the  succeeding  one  of  the  same  series,  are  totally 
without  dates ;  iliey  were,  perhaps,  written  just  after  the  princess  returned 
from  Bath,  and  settled  herself  in  Berkeley  House.  At  which  time  thf 
imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough  in  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  liis 
release  on  bail,  caused  considerable  absences  of  his  lady  from  the  side 
of  her  adoring  princess,  because,  to  use  the  phrase  so  often  occurring  in 
Burnet'*s  historical  narratives,  ^*  Hwas  scarce  dvcent'*'*  that  a  person  under 
hail  for  treason  siiould  reside  in  the  family  of  the  heiress-presumptive  vi 
the  British  crown. 

The  queen  kept  lord  Marlborough  as  long  as  possible,  either  incarce- 
rated in  the  Tower,  or  under  the  restraint  of  bail.  It  was  Michaelmas 
term  before  his  bail  were  exonerated ;  afterwards,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne.  A  new  struggle  then  commenceti. 
regarding  the  residence  oT  this  obnoxious  pair  in  the  household  of  the 
heiress.     In  this,  a  party  against  them  in  the  princesses  establishment  it 

*  (niiduct,  by  ihe  duolies:<  of  Marllx)rough,  p.  90.  The  square  brackets  roniain 
iho  ('Xpl&natior)!<  by  the  nuthor.  the  round  ones  are  the  parentheses  of  the  prineeii 

*  This  was  her  father,  Jumes  II. ;  it  is  coiiHrmatory  of  some  preceding  anre 
dotas. 
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Berkeley  House  took  ardent  interest.  Lord  Rochester,  the  ancle  of  the 
rojral  sisters^  again  went  and  came  from  the  queen,  with  proposals  re- 
specting their  dismissal ;  Mr.  Maule,  the  bed-chamber  gentleman  of  prince 
Ocofge^  undertook  to  sway  his  master,  and  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  and 
kdy  Fitsharding  tlie  princess.  Lord  Rochester  hinted  to  his  niece,  that 
if  ehe  would  dismiss  lady  Marlboroiighy  in  order  to  show  a  semblance 
of  obedience  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  would  permit  her  to  receive  her 
•gain  into  her  service.  The  princess  seemf  to  have  caught  at  this  coui- 
promise)  for  she  sent  lady  Fitzharding  to  her  sister,  to  know  if  she  had 
rightiy  understood  their  uncle's  words ;  for,  if  there  was  no  mistake,  she 
would  give  her  majesty  *^  satisfaction  of  that  sort.^  This  compliance 
was  so  far  from  giving  queen  Mary  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  that  she  fell 
into  a  great  passion,  and  declared  to  lady  Fitzharding,  ^  that  she  would 
never  see  the  princess  again  upon  other  terms  than  parting  with  lady 
Marlborough— not  f<ir  a  time,  but  for  ever."  And  Mary  added,  witK 
UDperious  voice  and  gesture— ^  She  was  a  queen, and  would  be  obeyed;'' 
this  sentence,  according  to  lady  Fitzharding's  testimony,  her  majesty 
repeated  several  times  with  increasing  harshness.* 

lady  Marlborougli  again  proposed  retiring  of  her  own  accord,  which 
pfoposition,  as  she  well  knew,  would  draw  from  her  fond  mistress  an 
agonising  appeal  by  letter  not  to  forsake  her,  in  which  entreaty  the 
compliant  prince  George  joined. 

Tas  Pmnrcns  Amvk  to  Ladt  MAmtBoTBovoa  [bt  tbi  mahvs  of  Mobltt  avs 

Fbkbiiab.]  ' 

*  In  obtdienet  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  have  told  the  prince  all  she  desired  me^ 
•nd  he  is  so  Air  from  being  of  another  opinion,  that  if  there  had  been  occasion, 
be  wonld  have  strengthened  me  in  my  resolutions,  and  we  both  beg  jou  will 
never  mention  so  cruel  a  thing  any  more." 

^  Oan  yoa  think,"  continues  the  princess,  ^  either  of  us  so  wretched, 
that  for  the  sake  of  20,000/.,  and  to  be  tormented  from  morning  to  night 
with  knaves  and  fools,  we  should  forsake  those  we  have  such  obligations 
tOy  and  that  we  are  so  certain  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their  misfoi^ 
tones  ?  Besides,  can  you  believe  we  will  truckle  to  Caliban^  who,  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  has  used  us  at  that  rate  as  we  are  sen> 
sible  he  has  done  ? 

^  But  suppose  that  I  did  submit,  and  that  the  king  could  change  his 
nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with  humanity,  how  would  all  reasonable 
people  despise  me  ?  How  would  that  Dutch  moruier  laugh  at  me,  and 
please  himself  with  having  got  the  better?  And,  which  is  much  morei) 
now  would  my  conscience  reproach  me  for  having  sacrificed  it,  my 
honour,  reputation,  and  all  the  substantial  comforts  of  this  life,  for  tran^ 
sitory  interest,  which,  even  to  those  who  make  it  their  interest,  can  never 
aflbfd  any  real  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  mind.^' ' 

It  is  sickening  to  find  Anne  and  her  accomplices  talking  of  virtue  to 
one  another,  each  knowing  that  they  were  betraying  their  country  from 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  100.  *  Ibid  ,  84. 

*  Blanks  are  leA  in  the  printed  copy  for  the  epithets  of  Cilitni:  atid  Daic*i 
BOasCer,  which  are  restored  from  the  Coze  MHiS^  Brit.  Mus. 
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private  pique  and  Belf-interest,  just  as  they  had  previoasly  betnyed  a 
father  and  benefactor.  She  proceeds,  after  this  burst  of  undeserved  tth 
praise — 

^^  No,  roy  dear  Mrs.  Freeman ;  never  believe  your  faithful  Mrs.  Moriey 
will  ever  submit  She  can  wait  with  patience  for  a  sunshine^y,  and 
if  she  does  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  she  hopes  England  will  flourish  agaia.^ 

Namely,  when  her  young  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate— >^  a  sunshinenday^'  neither  he  nor  his  mother  were  ever  to 
behold.  Meantime,  the  young  duke  lived  at  his  nursery  palace  of  Camp- 
den  House,  from  whence  he  was  frequently  taken  to  wait  upon  her  ma- 
jesty, who  made  a  marked  difference  between  her  treatment  of  this  child 
and  of  his  parents. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  form  any  idea  of  the  features  of  the  metropolis, 
and  its  manners  and  customs  under  the  sway  of  Mary  II.,  in  like  manner 
as  they  have  been  shown  under  our  Norman,  Plantagenet.  and  Todor 
sovereigns,  vain  would  be  the  search  among  the  folios  which  it  has 
pleased  the  policy  of  modern  writers  to  call  history;  in  truth,  filled  op, 
as  they  are,  with  dry  details  of  foreign  battles,  and  the  mere  outward 
movements  of  cabinet  diplomacy,  such  narrative  is  the  history  of  any 
country  rather  than  our  own.  There  were,  however,  writers  who  traced 
with  horrible  exactitude  popular  manners  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  as  the  gentler  pen  of  Addison  drew  the  statistics  of  society 
in  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne.  From  one  of  these  works  are  gathered 
a  few  memorials  of  localities  in  London  and  Westminster  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  author  has  chosen  to  sketch  a  tour  through  London,  beginning 
with  May-fair — not  the  well-known  locale  of  fashionable  celebrity,  but 
an  ancient  fair  held  on  the  site  of  those  streets,  which,  departing  wholly 
from  the  useful  purposes  which  caused  its  foundation,  had  become  as 
coarsely  vicious  as  the  notorious  Bartlemy-fair,  in  Smithfield.  The 
tourist  and  his  friend,  to  convey  them  to  ^^  the  May-fair,^'  took  a  hack- 
ney coach,  a  vehicle  resembling  the  modern  hired  carriages  of  the  kind 
in  nothing  but  in  name.  ^*For  want  of  glasses  to  our  coach,''  he  sayi^' 
^*  we  drew  up  tin  sashes,  pinked  with  holes  like  a  cullender,  to  defend 
us  from  stifling  with  the  dust." 

Among  the  less  reprehensible  amusements  of  the  May-fair,  the  de- 
scriber  of  its  humours  mentions  ^^  that  a  countryman,  walking  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  fair  near  the  Hayhill-farm  (now  Farm-street),  had  picked 
up  a  toad  in  one  of  the  ditches,  and  seeing  a  coach  full  of  ladies  of 
(jimlity  proceeding  to  look  at  the  fair,  he  became  much  incensed  at  the 
^ight  of  the  loup  masks  by  which  they  hid  their  faces,  and  preserved  ai 
once  tlieir  complexions  and  their  incognito.  ^  In  those  black  vizards  voo 
look  as  u^ly  as  my  toad  here,'  said  the  man  to  them ;  and  so  saying,  he 
tossed  the  creature  into  the  low-hung  carriage,  a  manopuvre  which 
raused  the  whole  (tarty  to  alight  in  great  consternation  for  the  purpoie 
of  expelling  their  unwelcome  inmate,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  mob 
•>f  Mav-fair. 


^  Wanl'p  London. 
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Soch  fmrties  of  the  qneen^s  ladies,  escorted  bv  her  lord-chamberlain 
and  larly  Derby,  oAen  made  ezciirsions  from  her  palace ;  and  it  was  the 
cosfom  to  bring  home  Terv  rich  feiringis  either  from  the  May-fair,  or  from 
tiie  July  fair,  likewise  called  that  of  ^  St  James  ;^  which  circumstance 
is  mentioned  in  a  lively  letter  of  lady  Gavendish'  to  her  lord,'  descrip- 
tire  of  some  such  excursion ;  but  it  is  to  the  St.  James'  fair,  and  seems 
lo  have  been  performed  on  foot,  one  of  the  ^ards  of  the  fair  bevy  being 
I  certain  sir  James,  of  whose  identity  no  traces  appear,  (without  he  ic 
lir  James  Lowther ;)  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  queen  was 
of  the  party. 

*^  I  have  been  but  once  to  the  fair;  sir  James  gpallanted  us  thither, and 
in  so  generous  a  humour,  that  he  presented  us  all  with  firings ;  the 
queen's  fairing  cost  him  twenty  guineas.  None  of  us  but  Mrs.  Aliing- 
ton,  had  the  mce  to  give  him  a  firing.  On  our  return,  we  met  my  lord- 
chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham,  in  the  cloisters  of  St  James'  palace ;  he 
addressed  himself  extremely  to  the  afore-named  lady  [Jane  Allington], 
and  never  left  her  all  the  time  we  staid  there ;  which,  indeed,  was  not 
lone,  for  our  two  govemanies^  lady  Derby  and  sir  James,  were  impatient 
to  be  f[^one,  so  I  had  not  time  to  chuse  a  fairing.''* 

St  James's  Palace  is  described  by  the  author  quoted  above,*  as  being 
entered  ^  through  a  lofty  porch  into  the  first  court,  where  a  parcel  of 
country-boobies  were  gazing  at  the  whale's  ribs  with  grreat  amaaement'* 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  naval  kings  of  England  had  ornamented  the 
gates  of  their  home  palace  with  this  maritime  trophy.  Then,  after  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  the  palace,  and  promenading  in  the  Bird-cage 
walk,  he  went  to  take  a  turn  on  the  parade,  ^  which  is,"  be  says,  ^  in  a 
morning  quite  covered  with  the  bones  of  red  herrings !  From  thence 
we  walked  to  the  canal,  where  ducks  were  frisking  in  the  water  and 
standing  on  their  heads,  showing  as  many  tricks  as  a  Bartholomew 
tumbler.  I  aaid  to  my  friend,  ^Her  majesty's  ducks  are  wondrous 
nerry.' "  Queen  Mary  was  thus  considered  as  the  heiress  of  the  pet 
ducks  of  her  uncle,  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  of  his  crown. 

*^  We  then  took  a  view  of  the  hmed  figure  of  the  gladiator,  which  is 
indeed  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  stands  in.  Behind  this  figure*  at  the 
iboc  of  the  pedestal,  we  sat  down  to  see  the  aqueduct  and  watch  its  in* 
habitants,  the  ducks,  who  delighted  us  with  their  pastimes.  Thence  we 
walked  by  the  decoy,  where  meandering  waters  glided  smoothly  beneath 
their  osier-canopies.  We  turned  from  thence  into  a  long  lime- walk ;  at 
the  termination  of  this  delectable  alley  was  a  knot  of  lofty  elms  by  a 
pond  side,  round  which  were  commodious  seats.  Here  a  parcel  of  old 
cavaliers  were  conning  over  the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  perhaps 
eooBparing  the  two  revolutions." 

^Ddnsliter  of  Rachel,  ladj  RuMelL 

*  Devoosbire  Papers,  copied  by  permiMion  of  his  grace  the  doke  of  Deronshire. 

'Tbi«  letter  has  no  date  of  year  or  dajr,  but  it  is  in  answer  to  one  from  ber 
loH,  directed  to  ber  at  Arlington  Houm,  (since  Buckiogfaana  House,)  dated  July. 
1492,  in  which  he  begs  her  to  buy  him  a  fiuring.  July  2dth  is  St.  James's  day 
when  the  fair  commenced. 

« Ward's  London. 
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rse  nf  [heir  valk,  they  ptis^  Weslminater  Abbey;  die  i«> 
ihnt  il  mt^  in  a  stale  of  ihe  most  dreadful   deeotBlion,  ud 
iiwtlcHi  wnh  '-  ihe  poor  of  Si.  Margarel'a  parish,  beggmg.ia 
Jivine  service."      Thai  is,  ihe  pauper  population  of  iht 

of  miBery  and  vice  in  the  purlieus  of  the  streets  lonmi  lb 
o  hull!  out  their  hands  for  the  offertory  given  by  the  aiibtj- 

a  proiif  that  all  OT^nization  uf  proper  distribulioD  «u 
■ken  up. 

pd  [he  palace-yard,  on  ihe  eait  end  of  which  lay  ihe  reliqiw 
ler   clork-house,'   in   a   confused    heap;    frocn  ihence  W 

Ihe  tennis-court  of  Whitehall   Palace,  fenced   round  wiih 
7his   ihe  author  affected   to  consider ''as  a  net   sel  Dp  lo 
p!';"    iherefore  il  may  be  presumed  it  was  one  of  iheir 
e  piissed  [he  tennis-court  and  went  forwards   lo  WhitetMll, 
we  viewed  with   no  little  concern,  as  consumed  by  Ounei 

waier;Bnd  all  ihai  artists,  al  the  coal  of  ourgroatest  tinp. 

,s  roinuB  where  majesty  has  sat  so  of^  attended  wiih  ili< 

if  [he  niiaforlunes  of  princes  were  visited  on  their  paUfra 
■noni'.     Through  several  out-courls  we  came  to  Scotland- 
vviih  Tpcutiibcnl  soldiers,  who  were  basking  in  the  sua." 

ower-hili.  the  Gral  object  thai  more  particularly  alTecied  u< 
lem  of  dcsiructinn,  ihe  scatTold ;  nest  to  this  memenio  mori. 
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Mid  to  be  a  looking-glass  at  Kensington  Palace,  which  queen  Mary  em- 
ployed him  to  decorate  for  her.  She  watched  the  progress  of  this  beau- 
itful  representation  of  still-life  with  the  greatest  interest.  Tradition  says 
il  was  wholly  painted  in  her  presence.  In  all  probability,  the  exquisite 
flower-pieces  at  Hampton-Court  were  painted  by  Monnoyer  for  his  royal 
patroness. 

Some  of  queen  Mary^s  subjects  were  desirous  that  she  should  turn 
her  attention  to  the  reformation  of  female  dress.  In  her  zeal  for  moral 
improvement,  she  had  talked  of  a  sumptuary-law  she  designed  for  the 

Curpose  of  suppressing  the  height  of  cornette  caps,  the  growth  of  top- 
oots,  and  above  all,  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  Fontange,  a  streaming 
ribbon,  floating  from  the  summit  of  the  high  head-dresses  Irst  introduced 
bv  the  young  duchess  de  Fontange,  the  lovely  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  were  the  favourite  fashions  of  the  times  ;  and  queen  Mary^s  con- 
temporary affirms,  that  her  majesty  was  infinitely  scandalized  ^  that  the 
Koud  minxes  of  the  city''  and  the  lower  ranks  should  wear  such  modes, 
evertheless,  two  pictures  of  her  majesty,  as  well  as  her  wax  effigy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  are  decorated  with  the  obnoxious  Fontange.  The 
costume  she  projected  for  her  female  subjects,  (if  the  periodicals  of  her 
day  be  correct,) '  was  the  high-crowned  hat  in  which  the  Dutch  frows 
And  hoorines  are  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Teuiers  and  Ostade.  This  was 
really  an  old  English  costume ;  it  had  become  a  general  fashion  in  the 
leigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  was  adopted  by  the  fanatics  of  tlie 
Cromwellian  era :  it  lingered  among  the  old  people  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  day  was  gone  by  when  queens  could,  with 
impunity,  impose  sumptuary-laws  and  fulminate  penalties  against  exag- 
gerated Tufk  and  unreasonable  furbelows,  regulate  the  length  of  rapiers 
and  shoe-toes,  the  amplitude  of  trains,  and  prescribe  the  rank  of  the 
wearers  of  cloth,  satin,  velvet,  and  gold  tissue.  It  was  a  laughable  mis- 
take, moreover,  to  impute  moral  virtue  to  a  queer-shaped  hat ;  and  had 
the  queen  known  anything  of  the  history  of  the  past,  she  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  original  introducera  of  the  sanctified  steeple-crowns 
were  considered  by  their  contemporaries '  presumptuous  vessels  of  wrath, 
And  were  vituperated  as  much  as  the  ^  city  minxes,''  who  flaunted  in 
eomettes  and  top-knots  a(\er  her  gracious  example. 

From  some  fragments  of  correspondence  between  her  majesty  and 
Rachel,  lady  Russell,  it  appears  that  lady  was  a  frequent  applicant  for 
places  and  pensions,  but  that  the  queen  perpetually  referred  her  to  the 
king,  not  daring  to  dispose  of  anything,  even  in  her  own  household, 
without  his  sanction.  The  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  fol- 
lowed the  bad  fashion  brought  in  from  France  at  the  restoration,  of  sell* 
iog  court  places.'  This  mode  lady  Rachel  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  underetand ;  queen  Mary  was  too  diplomatic  to  enter  into  full  ex- 
planation, and  lady  Rachel  sought  other  means  of  making  more  powerful 

'London  Spy,  1699.  *See  Bulwer's  Artificial  Channeling. 

'  According  to  Evelyn,  king  William  ordered  Marlborough,  on  his  dismissal, 
10  telJ  bis  court  places  directly.    It  is  pretty  certain  be  bad  never  bought  tbem. 
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Let  not  Rome  know, 

The  depths  of  your  woe. 
By  fanatics  bit,  from  the  land  of  fbgs, 
Defiled  and  choked  bjr  a  plague  of  frogs. 

Oh,  sorrowing,  wretched  Anglican  charch  I 

Speak  not  of  your  He«d  or  archbishop ; 

For  that  schismatic  primate  and  Hollander  king, 

Are  still  in  want  of  christening!*' 

The  truth  of  this  epigram  aggravates  its  sting.  The  religion  of  Wii- 
limm  III. — that  of  the  Dutch  dissenters — is  utterly  bare  of  all  rites.  He 
was  never  baptized  in  Holland,  and  he  certainly  was  not  in  England. 
His  first  compliance  with  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  was  by 
communicating  at  the  aluir  of  the  chapel  at  St  James's  Palace,  in  th« 
winter  of  1688,  while  the  convention  was  debating  his  election  to  the 
throne.  His  hatred  to  the  English  church,  and  his  irreverence  during 
divine  service,  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  even  by  his  ad- 
mirer, Tindal.' 

The  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  been  committed  about  eighteen 
months  previously,  in  that  division  of  the  royal  dwelling-rooms  called 
the  queen's  side,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  had  probably  some  con- 
nexion with  the  order  of  council  issued  by  the  queen  during  her  regnal 
government,  in  the  autumn  of  1092.  The  robbers  of  royalty  were 
never  discovered,  neither  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  following  sacri- 
lege, which  had  preceded  the  daring  escalade  of  the  queen's  dressing- 
room. 

^  Whereas,  there  was  a  robbery  committed  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  the  30th  of  December,  1 689,  two  large  silver  candlesticks, 
three  suits  of  rich  velvets  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  communion  table 
and  altar,  three  damask  table-cloths,  the  covers  of  the  great  bible  and 
prayer-book."  There  is  no  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  by  the 
government,  but  pardon  is  oflered,  if  within  forty  days  any  accomplica 
declared  his  instigators.' 

Queen  Mary,  on  the  1 3th  of  September,  1692,  issued  that  remarkable 
edict  by  proclamation,  ofiering  ^^  40/.  per  head  for  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  any  burglar  or  highwayman."*  The  queen  was  singularlv 
unfortunate  in  all  her  legislation  by  proclamation.  The  above  reward, 
which  speedily  obtained  the  portentous  appellation  of  ^^  blood-money," 
acting  in  woeful  conjunction  with  her  husband's  enthusiastic  recommeiv- 
dations,  ^^for  the  better  encouragement  of  distilling  spirits  from  malt,"* 
completed  the  demoralization  of  her  most  miserable  people.  If  a  pr^ 
mium  be  offered  for  the  production  of  any  article,  be  sure  an  abundant 

'Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin. 

*  The  dean  and  chapter  offered  100/.  reward.     Gazette,  1689,  Jan. 
'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  93,  vol.  i.  % 

*  The  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Library  of  D.  0.  Davejr,  Esq., 
Orove,  Yoxford)  repeatedly  mention,  in  the  years  1692  and  1693,  the  visiu  of 
William  III.  to  the  house  for  this  unwise  purpose,  which,  judging  by  facts,  we 
firmly  believe  the  worst  of  our  rmtive  sovereigns  would  have  died  rather  than 
enforce.  The  king's  personal  tastes  and  his  desire  to  induce  the  consiunptiop 
of  a  taxable  article  were  the  causes  of  this  conduct. 
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rlhwitli  ensue,  and  to  the  conslemaljnn  of  huimnhy, ihii 
v"  speeifily  orrasioned   a   terrifir   number  of  convirlioM 
a.  ulitle  at  tlie  same  lime  (he  evil  ihe  qneen  meant  iilo 
suaeJ  at  llie  late  of  a  hundred  per  cent. 

aflive  t.peraiion  for  half  ■  ceninry  after  her  death,  and  to* 
have  fi^our^d  and  delerinnted   the  English,  is  unknown, 
ul  i>ena  <-l  Uay,  Swi^^  and   Fielding,  had  not  diswa  mnh 
le  ruiifse  of  years,  to  the  horrid  irstSc  carried  on  by  ih« 
leir  informers,  and  the  gaolers,  all  acting  under  the  fu*l 
(io(i-iiiuiiey.     Thui  the  evil  received  some  check  ;  yet  no 
have  reasoned  on  its  enormities  until  Ihe  end  of  ll>«  U» 

ospect  of  human  calamity  is  thus  opened  up  to  one  terrific 
alion.  emanating  from  an  order  in  council,  aulhonzed  hy 
er  capaciiy  of  queen-regent  and  queen-regnant.     It  mnsi 
ried  against  her  own  private  conviction  of  its  folly  and  niis- 

fiW  will)  her  cruel  husband  to  besiow  the  Irish  confUca- 
iirpose  of  erecling  and  endowing  achoola  over  that  muo- 
.  iiiMHl   have  brought  her  to  ilie   conclusion,  that  blood- 
lernus  gaiiiers,  and  thief-lakers,  acung  in  unison,  with  a 
lie  foriiLed  after  the  nearest  ideas  of  the  dread   place  of 
jn.  were  not  likely  U>  cure  her  people  of  crime.     Mary 
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provwion  to  the  poor ;  if  bakera  or  butter-dealers  cheated  the  poor  of 
weight,  ihey,  after  the  second  conviction,  had  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
with  all  the  croehies  with  which  the  pillory  in  those  days  was  accom- 

Cnied,  exposed  withal  to  tlie  vengeance  of  their  injured  customers.'     If 
d  fish  was  sold  to  the  poor,  the  fishmonger  was  perched  up  in  the 
market  with  a  necklace  of  the  unsavoury  commodity. 

Neither  the  cruel  nor  the  quaint  punishment  presented  the  best  mode 
of  prevention ;  yet  in  the  days  when  the  lower  class  of  the  people  were 
noi  worshippers  at  the  gin  temple,  such  restraints  had  some  eflect  on  the 
fearful  crime  of  robbing  the  poor,  which  is  little  heeded  at  the  present 
day,  although  fraught  with  the  worst  elements  of  evil.  But  the  con* 
•umroation  of  all  injury  to  the  people,  was  the  encouragement  that  kinc 
William  111.  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  newly-born  manufactories  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Strange  it  i^,  after  noting  such  stringent  laws  against 
converting  food  into  ^fire-water,"  that  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  could 
come  repeatedly  to  hb  senate,  to  earnestly  recommend  to  legislators  its 
encouragement !  Yet  this  respectable  request  of  royalty  stares  the  reader 
ia  the  face  in  evjsry  manuscript  journal  of  parliament'  What  would 
have  been  said  of  James  I.,  if,  in  addition  to  his  worst  fault,  that  of  ii>- 
tamperance,  he  had  pursued  a  similar  course  of  proceeding  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  wise  restrictive  law  of  Ehzabeth  was  not  done 
io  ignorance ;  more  than  one  luminary  of  the  church  and  law  remon- 
strated. These  are  the  words  of  Whiston  : — ^An  act  of  parliament  has 
abrogated  a  very  good  law  for  discouraging  the  poor  from  drinking 
gio ;  nay,  ihey  have  in  reality  encouraged  them  to  drunkenness  and  to 
the  murder  of  themselves  by  such  drinking.  Judge  Hale,  who  earnestly 
supported  the  amended  law,  and  opposed  its  abrogation,  declared  that 
millions  of  persons  would  kill  themselves  by  these  fatal  liquors."  The 
prediction  of  the  legal  sage  has  indeed  been  fearfully  verified,  owing  to 
the  acts  o(  this  unpatenial  reign.* 

,  It  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  duty  of  a  regal  biographer  to  trace  the 
efibcts  of  laws  emanating  from  the  sovereign  in  person.  Orders  of  coun- 
cil, for  insuince,  where  a  monarch  hears  and  even  partakes  in  the  di»- 
CQssion,  and  perforce  must  be  instrumental  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  any  enactment.  Had  Mary  made  so  little  progress  in  the  high  science 
of  statistical  wisdom  as  not  to  trace  the  cause  she  instituted  to  its  future 
tremendous  effects?^  This  has  been  already  judged  dubious,  for  her 
letters  prove  that  her  intellect  was  brilliant. 

'Stow't  London.     Statute*  at  Large,  British  Mnteum.     The  law  it  in  the 
dfollent  Saxon  Knglithf  appearing  among  the  Norman  French  law  dialnct 

*  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  William  opened  parliminent  with 
ipeeches  from  the  throne. 

'  Whiston's  Autobiographjr. 

*The  reward  called  bkiod-monej  gave  rise  to  an  organised  crew  of  human 
flends  called  thief-takers:  the  plan  followed  by  these  villains  was  for  one  of 
them,  uiuler  the  semblance  of  a  professional  robber,  to  entioe  two  persons  to 
join  him  in  robbing  one  of  his  confederates,  which  confederate,  taking  care  that 
the  instigator  should  escape,  apprehended  tlie  two  dupet,  and  having  his  evi- 
deoee  supported  hj  another  of  the  gang  who  had  managed  to  purchaM  tome  of 
liM  property  of  which  the  party  in  the  plot  bad  bsen  fobbed^  fowod  ai^  \r  ^nte^ 
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ihe  Truiis  of  ihe  enHcimeni  of  an  unpatemal  piTernnmit, 
ere  looked  upon  as  likely  lo  afford  "  food  for  powder,"  u 
uil3,  raiher  than  good  members  of  society-     What  with 

n  (tlimtiselvea  Btiinukied  by  rewards  for  blood);  what 
till  bewddermenl  produced  by  ihe  wrangling  of  polemic- 
ihe  ■'  sinful  nature  of  good  works,"  and  the  angrv  jealodsy 

influence  of  the  church  of  England  on  the  miiids  of  the 
puloce  of  England,  wliereaoever  ihey  were  congreealed  in 
Bleeped  to  the  very  lips  in  guilt  and  misery.  Eieculioni 
■ard-conviction  ayslem,  wliich  aoon  was  supported  by  par- 

amnunled  lo  forty  victims  per  month  for  London  only! 
e  most  dreadful  revelations  look  place  of  gangs  of  mls- 

iiienl  of  innocent  persona,  liberal  as  the  law  was  in  db- 
Jeaih,  no  commenBuraie  punishment  whatsoever  was  foood 
-hook  for  ihose  who  had  been  murderers  by  wholesale  by 
As  if  10  make  the  matter  worse,  the  cruel  legislature  piii 
1  in  human  life  in  the  pillory,  where  they  were  atrociously 
■  the  mob.     Proper  reprobation  cannot  be  given  lo  wicked 
ke  crime  profitable  to  a  vast  number  of  persona,  without 
he  frt^liifnl  duration  of  such  laws,  notwithstanding  maay 
ilic   exposures  of  ihs  murderous  trallic  of  false  wiinessM 
that  Mary  11.  instituted  the  blood   rewards;   her  grievous 
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Ring;  Willitni  retarned  to  England,  September  the  29th,  haring,  as 
usual,  lost  a  bloody  and  hardly  contested  battle,  and  two  or  three  towns 
in  Flanders,  the  earth  of  which  country  was  in  his  reign  literally 
saturated  with  British  blood.  The  last  battle  this  year  was  that  of 
Stein  kirk,  only  now  remembered  on  account  of  an  obsolete  fashion 
which  prevailed  as  much  in  the  capital  of  the  English  as  in  that  of  the 
Tictorious  French.  One  of  the  young  princes  of  the  blood  in  the 
French  army  tied  his  Mechlin  lace  cravat  in  a  hurry  carelessly  round 
his  neck,  with  long  ends.  This  mode  became  universal,  and  king  Wil- 
liam, although  vanquished,  wore  it  till  his  dying  day.  It  mattered  little 
who  lost  or  who  won  in  Flanders ;  a  certain  quantity  of  human  blood 
was  shed  very  formally  on  that  fightmg  ground  every  campaign  by  the 
regimental  sovereigns,  William  and  Louis,  until  the  wealth  of  both  their 
states  was  exhausted.  The  great  body  of  the  people  in  each  country 
were  woefully  and  miserably  taxed  to  sustain  the  warlike  game,  realiz- 
ing the  clever  observation  of  Liouis,  when  discussing  the  termination  of 
the  war,  ^  Ah,''  said  he,  ^  the  last  guinea  will  carry  the  victory  !^'  The 
fleets  of  England  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  defence  of  this 
eountry,  but  they  were  miserably  neglected,  although  it  seemed  more 
natural  for  a  Dutchman  to  understand  marine  warfare. 

Directly  the  king  returned,  his  brolher-in-law,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, sent  him,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  a  compliment^  which  was, 
in  truth,  little  otherwise  than  a  complaint  of  the  queen^s  behaviour,  say- 
ing, ^  that  his  wife  and  himself,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
many  public  marks  of  her  majesty's  displeasure,  therefore  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  were  proper  for  him  to  wait  on  his  majesty  as  usual."' 
Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  took  other  notice  of  this  message  tlian 
•ending  an  order  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  clergy-man  of  the  newly-built  church 
of  St.  Jameses,  which  was  attended  by  the  princess  Anne,  forbidding  him 
from  having  the  text  placed  in  her  pew  on  her  cushion.  The  doctor 
was  a  particular  partisan  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  refused  to  deprive 

tfciftnce/'  as  he  aptly  calls  that  knowledge  which  is  best  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  paternal  legislature.  When  speaking  of  one  of  his  measures  which  he  found 
most  effectual  in  the  cure  of  crime,  he  says  —  "It  will  give  each  man  a  direct 
eoncern  in  the  good  conduct  of  his  fellows,  a  highly  advantageous  circumsuncei) 
associating  all  with  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  instead  of 
ms  now  too  frequently  oecurt — an  inttrttt  in  tneouraging  and  tubiequentljf  revealing 
iki  erimee  of  other* — a  most  detettai>le  feature  in  the  preeent  eyetemJ"  Thus  it  seems 
chat  tlie  mistakes  or  perversities  of  the  edict  emanating  from  the  governn»ent  of 
Mary  II.  and  her  cabinet,  Sept  13,  1692,  are  still  bringing  forth  bad  fruit  It 
would  seem  that  the  following  observations,  quoted  by  the  same  work,  bad  been 
written  in  illustration  of  this  fatol  act  of  council.  ^  To  set  a  price  on  the  head 
of  a  criminal,  or  otherwise  on  a  great  scale  to  reward  tlie  information  of  aecom- 
plices,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  weak  or  unwise  government  Such  an  edict 
confounds  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  morality,  at  all  times  too  wavering  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  encourages  treachery,  and  to  prevent  one  crime  gives  birth  lo 
a  tliousand.  Such  are  the  expedients  of  weak  and  ignorant  nations  whose  laws 
are  like  temporary  repairs  to  a  tottering  ftbric.*' — Australiaoa,  p.  73,  by  Captaiu 
Maconochie,  R.N ,  K.H. 
'Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  103. 
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Iriflins  mark  or  distinction,  wiihont  he  had  «  writin  «4fT 
ise.  Their  majeitias  declined  leading  nich  ■  dormBnil, 
e»,  tliaiika  to  the  Bfleclion  of  Dr.  Bircbt  remainnl  ertvf 
mpliaiil  posBcreion  of  her  leil  a(  St.  James'a  church.  Di 
|et  tlie  example  of  resisting  all  attempU  lo  deprive  the  pnit- 
s  of  her  rank,  when  she  attended  dirine  senice  ia 

Itige  at  present  remains  of  the  once  magntlicent  rmdmoo, 
»  Aone  retired  from  the  wrath  of  hrr  sister,  anil  fan 
I  kept  her  little  court  apart,  nhen  bani«hed  br  ibtn 
■t  of  England.  Berkeley  House  was  in  ihe  neiehbnutboad 
which  it  gate  iia  name,  it  has  long  been  de- 
'ienl  time*,  there  waa  a  (arm  on  this  place,  abat- 
;  Park,  knonn  by  the  pretty  pastoni  name  of  Uay-hiU 
liislory  as  the  spot  where  the  aevereat  *trug;;le  loal 
irrerliou  led  by  Wyait,  and  where  hia  head  wsa  Wi  np 
m  execution.  This  farm  fell  into  the  possession  of  Infii 
who  built  on  it  a  ilaldy  mansion,  and  laid  oul  the  Htj- 
?nia1  grounda  pertaining  to  iL  Berkeley  Houm  a 
'  \  the  days  of  queen  M»y,  the  last  house  in  Pic- 

I  of  king  William  in  safely  was  celebmied  by  a  thanksfi<- 
nf  November,  and  by  a  grand  tivic  dinner  at  Guildlnl). 
siies  attended  in  person.  The  enormous  laxe;  i 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  neatt  Flanders  camps 
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11,  then  considered  the  lai^est  in  Europe.  The  royal  pair  were 
pon  by  the  master  architects  and  their  workmen,  in^  maeonie 
with  white  aprons  and  gloves.' 

robite  war  was  virtually  concluded ;  an  efficient  navy,  appointed 
lietl  by  honest  ministers,  would  have  been  alone  sullieient  to 

coasts  of  Great  Britain  from  insnlt,  and  to  protect  commerce. 

was  the  intention  of  king  William  from  pursuing  a  line  of 
nsiftent  with  the  vital  interests  of  England.  His  object  was  to 
ids  to  maintain  a  great  array  in  Flanders,  where,  every  year,  he 
arply  contested  battle;  where  the  enormous  sums  raised  by 
of  taxation  in  England  were  expended,  and  never  circulated 
0— a  calamity  which  is,  perhaps,  a  just  punishment  on  insular 
I  maintaining  foreign  armies ;  the  feudal  laws,  with  their  forty 
itary  service,  had  provided,  not  without  some  statistic  wisdom, 
ich  injurious  efi^ts  on  national  prosperity, 
leen's  attention  to  business  during  her  regencies,  and  her  natural 
s  an  Englishwoman,  might  have  led  her  to  protect  the  interests 
luntry ;  she  was,  notwithstanding,  zealous  in  her  exertions  to 
te  all  she  could  raise  by  taxation  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
arfare,  which  was  the  sole  passion  of  her  husband^s  life.  When 
wsa  in  England,  she  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  needle-work 
ting.  Her  panegyrists  mention  that  she  was  oftener  seen  with 
f  thread  about  her  neck,  than  attending  to  afl^rs  of  state.  Sorry 
this  for  a  queen-regnant,  yet  it  had  tlie  good  eflect  of  inducing 

employment  among  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and,  of  course, 
I  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  her  female  subjects  of 
tive  middle  classes. 

majesty,^'  says  a  contemporary,'  ^  did  not  disdain  to  busy  her 
ods  with  making  of  fringes,  or  knotting,  as  it  was  then  called, 
soon  imitated,  not  only  by  her  maids  of  honour,  but  by  all 

distinction  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so  fiishionable  was 
f  a  sudden,  grown,  that  not  only  assembly  rooms  and  visitiqg 
)  rooms,  but  the  streets,  the  roads,  nay,  the  very  playhouses 
nesses  of  their  pretty  industry ;  it  was  considered  a  wonder  that 
;hes  escaped.'^  The  wonder  was  the  greater  because  the  Dutch 
(lan  ladies  of  the  era  always  took  their  knitting  to  sermons.  It 
r  that  queen  Mary,  when  she  made  this  handicraft  the  rage,  had 
duced  the  construction  of  something  useful  or  beautiful.  Some 
notted  fringe,  made  afler  the  royal  examples,  survives  to  the 
ay,  in  a  vast  old  Japan  chest  well  known  to  the  author.  It  is 
white  flax  thread,  and  is  as  ugly,  heavy,  and  tasteless  an  article 
)  imagined.  The  contemporary  who  relates  the  circnni9taneo> 
ito  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  this  ^  pretty  industry,^  and  lik»- 
»rm8  us  that  her  majesty,  ^  resolving  as  much  as  in  her  lay  to 

the  very  root  of  vice  and  idleness,  encouraged  the  setting  up 
D  manufacture,  in  which  many  thousands  of  poor  people  were 
1"*     It  would  have  been  only  just  to  the  memory  of  Mary  IL 

1  Chronologioal  History.        *  Tindal.       *  Tiiidal'«  Cow^vMii.xSocw^'^.  %^ 
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(Ill   parliriilars  of  ihis  right  royal  work  had  been  poinlnl 

<«.     Bui  .^inry   11.  must  have  lavished  her  kindness  "in 
Ills  of  most  ungraterul  linen  weavers,"  nbo  have  forgolwti 

1  havt  read  queen  Mary's  lellers,  and   noticed   her  alniDfl 
useie  lo  obiain  command  of  lier  counlenance.  will  havei 
EVolii>n  lo  the  useless  industry  of  knotting  Innge;  theejH 
(1  on  the  shuttle  could  not  bflroy  the  inward  emotions  of 
aK-hful  bystanders.     The  sedulous  altenlinn  of  the  queen 
lion  of  "  thread  fringe"  is  gently  satirized  in  the  veraw  of 
ediey,  who  combinea  in  the  little  poem  a  much  seTerersar- 
xpciisive  and  disastrous  Flemish  campaigns  of  her  husband 

"Oil,  liappy  people,  je  mutl  Uirive, 
Willie  ilms  itie  royal  pair  does  sirive, 

Boih  lo  ndvance  your  glorj-; 
Wl.ile  liH  by  tiis  valour  conqusra  France, 
bhe  Ml  HI  ill  rsc  lures  does  advance, 

And  mate*  ihiead  fiingea  for  ye.                                      ■*. 
"  Blcsi  ive  who  from  sireh  quecoa  are  freed,* 

Arc  always  Klliag  bcadaj 
Bill  \,e,o-s  a  queen,  now,  tbanks  lo  God, 
W'l,.,  «lieii  she  rides  in  coach  abroad, 

1>  nlKoyi  knoniag  threads. 
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now  returned   the   obligation  I  owed  to  king  James;   he  made  my 
daughter  a  counter — 1  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.'^ 

Queen  Mary  seemed  destined  to  he  the  object  of  the  repartees  of  the 
Sedley  family.  This  countess  of  Dorchester  had  the  audacity  to  come 
to  court,  and  present  herself  before  the  queen  at  her  drawing-room.  Her 
majesty  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  offended  at  her  intrusion,  on  which 
the  bold  woman  exclaimed — ^  Why  so  haughty,  madam  ?  I  have  not 
•ioned  more  notoriously  in  breaking  the  seventh  commandment  with 
yonr  father,  than  you  have  done  in  breaking  the  fifth  against  him.^' 
Lady  Dorchester  had  just  been  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Preston 
and  Ashton,  on  account  of  which  the  queen  had  shed  some  blood,  and 
had  kept  her  elder  uncle  in  prison.  Lady  Dorchester  contrived  to  es- 
empe  all  bad  consequences,  and  even  dared  defy  her  majesty,  whose  dis- 
pleasure was  merely  occasioned  by  the  political  sins  of  the  bold  woman, 
for  king  William  obliged  her  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  live  with  a 
woman  as  notoriously  evil. 

At  the  same  Christmas  occurs  the  only  notice  in  existence  of  Anne's 
residence  at  Berkeley  House,  in  a  witty  address  to  the  bellman  of  St. 
James,  written  by  some  Jacobite,  and  a  series  of  squibs,  casting  ridicule 
CO  the  frequent  arrests  of  her  subjects  which  were  ordered  by  Mary  H. 
during  the  years  of  Anne's  retirement  at  Berkeley  House. 

Ths  Bkllman  of  Piccadillt*s  Vkesbi  to  thk  Fkinckss  Anns  or  DiNiiAaK.^ 

^Weloomef  great  princess,  to  this  lowly  place, 
Where  injured  lo3ralty  must  hide  its  face ; 
Tour  praise,  each  day,  by  every  man  is  sung, 
And  in  the  night  by  me  shall  here  be  rung. 
God  bless  our  queen,  and  yet  I  may,  moreover, 
Own  you  our  queen,  in  Berkeley-street  and  Dover ; 
May  your  great  prince  and  you  live  numerous  years. 
This  is  the  subject  of  our  loyal  prayers." 

Appended  to  these  verses,  is  the  following  droll  parody  on  queen 
Mary's  orders  in  council,  during  her  long  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act : 

^  The  earl  of  Nottingham's  orders  to  Mr.  Dives,  late  clerk  of  the 
council,  were  as  follows : — ^Ye  are  to  take  a  messenger  and  to  find  out 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  ^ellman  of  Piccadilly,  and  when  you  meet 
with  him,  search  his  fur-cap,  his  night-cap,  and  above  all  his  bell,  and 
whatever  verses  you  find  upon  him  you  are  to  bring  to  me.  Tou  m 
privately  to  acquaint  him,  if  he  never  heard  of  it,  with  the  reasons  of 
her  majesty's  displeasure  with  the  princess,  of  which  I  herewith  give 
joa  an  account  in  writing.  Te  are  to  charge  him,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  bis  employment,  that  he  do  not  proceed  to  sing  such  verses  about 
Ihoae  streets  without  our  license.  Te  are  to  charge  him  not  to  pay  the 
ceremony  to  the  princess  in  his  night-walk,  as  he  usually  does  to  the 
rest  of  their  majesties'  subjects,  and  that  are  not  under  their  majesties' 
displeasure.  Te  are  to  charge  him  to  take  care  of  thieves  and  robbers, 
bat  to  waive  that  part  of  his  duty  to  the  princess,  for  since  her  guards 

*  Collae^n  of  pqpnlar  Songs  for  tbe  eail  of  Oxibnt    Lanadowne  Papers. 


^'liv  is  neiiher  lo  be  regarded  by  day.  or  ^Brd«d  by  nifR 
r<il>  her  » lio  may  ritnose  lo  be  at  l!ie  (rouble.      Ye  are  lo 
liHl  lijs  iiFajfHly's'dispieaaure  issogieai  againsl  the  princnt, 
iimeni  designs  to  stop  lier  levenues,  and  (larve  hrr,  uwell 

rcli,  uikI  charge  him  lo  introduce  no  ceremonies  of  bowing. 
isuer  to  hiH  grace  of  Lainbelh,  (il  being  coDIiBry  tn  ha 
rillolsmi's]  education.)      Lastly,  you  are  to  Bcqualnl  both 
nd  ihe  parson,  that  her  mnjesty  eipecla  esact  compliance. 

llicir  duly,  but  as  for  waiia,  fiddlers,  Bod  oihere,  her  onlen 
illigrew  about  Ihem."' 

:ine  or  iwo  poinM  in  this  jeu-d'esprit,  ihal  have  referentt 
cps  on  which  this  bif^rapjiy  has  previously  dwelL     "ThW 
is  rieilher  to  be  rfgarded  by  day,  or  guarded  by  nighu" 
,-  tine  may  rob  her,"  alludes  to  the  highway  robbery,  eiihei 
ded.  she  liad  suffered  the  preceding  spring,  when  trovellinr 

In  SJon.  »f(er  the  malice  uf  her  broiher-in-law  had  depriinl 
ards.      And  as  for  the  evil  report  at  t^mbeth,  lo  be  mailt 

for  his   biiwings  at  Si.  James's,  he  is  threatened  with  Ibt 

Tilloison.  because  that  archbishop,  when  a  presbyieriin. 

)iit  mure  quiei  hosiiliiy,  was  noH-  estaUisherl.  between  lb( 
dnring  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's  life.     The  princni 
d  iif  tvery  mark  of  her  roj-sl   rank,  continued    to   live  al 
I'e.  where  she  and   her  favourite  amused   themselves  wilh 
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*  for,**  adds  the  Hooper  manuscript,  ^^  the  king^s  request  was  too  high  a 
^▼our  to  be  refused.  Though  her  majesty  had  no  other  attendance  than 
lady  Derby  and  Mrs.  Compton,  who  were  in  the  coacii  with  her  and  the 
kinf,  the  royal  parly  drove  to  the  largest  house  in  the  city.'' 

^The  mansion  was  owned,''  says  our  authority,'  ^  by  a  lady  of  great 
birth  and  equal  merit,  but  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  king.  She  had 
received  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  she  not  only 
fled  from  her  house,  but  locked  up,  or  carried  ofl^  every  possible  conve- 
nience there.  All  was  wanting  that  could  make  the  house  habitable, 
^^lean  Mary  said  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  one  of  the  repre* 
aentatives  of  Canterbury  in  padiament,  ^  Look  about  anywhere  for  a 
h3ii8e,  for  I  must  remove  from  this  to  pass  the  night'  Mr.  Sayer  told 
her  majesty,  that  he  believed  ^  the  deanery  was  the  next  largest  house  in 
Canterbury.'  ^  Oh,'  said  the  queen,  ^  that  is  Dr.  Hooper's.  Why  did 
not  1  think  of  it  before?  I  will  go  there.'"  Her  majesty  actually 
arrived  at  the  deanery  before  fires  could  be  lighted,  or  the  least  prepare* 
lion  made  for  her ;  but  there  she  stayetl  some  days,  and  passed  the  Sun- 
day at  Canterbury,  after  the  king  had  sailed  from  Margate.  Dean  Hooper 
was  then  at  his  living  of  Lambeth,  and  did  not  hear  that  her  majesty  had 
been  at  his  house  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  down. 

The  queen  returned  to  London,  and  directly  she  arrived,  dean  Hooper 
waited  on  her,  to  excuse  himself  for  not  being  at  the  deanery  to  enter- 
tain her  majesty,  who  thus  gave  him  an  account  of  her  sojourn  under 
his  roof:  ^  It  was  impossible,"  she  said,  ^  that  you  should  know  I  was 
there ;  yours  is  the  cleanest  house  I  ever  was  in,  and  there  is  a  goo<l  old 
woman  there,  with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse.  The  people 
were  very  solicitous  to  see  me ;  but  there  grew  a  great  walnut  tree  before 
the  windows,  which  were,  besides,  so  high,  that  I  could  not  gratify  them." 
This  little  trait  casts  some  light  on  Mary's  inclinations.  Her  majesty 
continued  the  description  of  her  sojourn  at  the  deanery :  ^^  1  went  to 
Canterbury  cathedral  in  the  morning,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Dr.  Battely  (once  chaplain  to  archbishop  SancroA) ;  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  to  a  parish  church,  where  I  heard  a  very  good  sermon  by  Dr.  Cook ; 
bat,**  added  the  queen,  ^  I  thought  myself  in  a  Dutch  church,  for  the 
people  stood  upon  the  communion-table  to  look  at  me."' 

Dean  Hooper  told  the  queen,  ^  that  she  had  condemned  the  walnut 
tree  and  the  windows  at  the  deanery;"  for  her  majesty  intimated,  ^  that 
she  should  come  again  to  Canterbury  on  the  like  occasion,"  she  never 
did  so ;  yet  dean  Hooper  gave  orders  to  sash  the  antique  windows,  and 
cut  down  the  walnut  tree.  ^  Some  little  time  afVer  the  visit  of  queen 
Mary  to  the  deanery  at  Canterbury,  the  queen  sent  for  dean  Hooper 
again,  and  led  him  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  showed  him  some 
pieces  of  silver  stuft,  and  purple-flowered  velvets.  These,  her  majesty 
told  htm,  ^^  if  he  approved,"  she  would  give  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  as 
she  observed  the  furniture  to  be  dirty ;  but  as  there  was  not  enough  of 

"  Hc»per  MS.,  printed  in  Trevor>  William  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  474.  There  is  no 
dl^,  but  as  authors  m.iintain,  the  king  was  baffled  by  the  wind,  and  returns^ 
from  Margntr  »his  spring,  it  was  proljably  1603. 

*  Hooper  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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\\eu  she  liB<l  senl  lo  HoIIbikI  to  match  it."     The  qHcn,      | 
re-ddy.  (le:^p;in;hed  to  ihe  calhe.lral  a  page  of  her  back  •aiB. 
irrBiittoil  iiialierH  regarding  her  gifts,  wiUi   the   lich  ?elKl>. 
he  cailieilnil  was  furnished  with   the  figured  »eliet.»iid» 
:  SfW  .slutr.  tlowered  with  silver,  let  io.     The  vchbi^i^'i 
-overrd  wiih  plain  velvet;  the  fringe  for  the  whole  mtt 

goitl.  silver,  and  pnrple ;  it  alone  coat  ilie  (jurcn  aOOi."' 

was  considered  aa  the  protectress  of  public  morale  whidi 

at  ihe  lowest  ebb;  in  that  capacity  she  exerted  henelf  lo 
oirrnsivt  e.vbibilion,  at  Southwark   Fair,   repreeenliog  (he 
lake,  which  aubverted  Port  Koyal,  in  Jamaica ; '  a  coDiul- 
re  which   was  alarmingly  felt  all  over  tlie  coatineoi  ci 
even  in  London.     It  had,  withal,  nearly  coel   kiiig  Williun 
fine:  ihen  in  his  camp  at  Flatiilera,  at  dinner,  in  an  old  de- 

ivhicli  slimik  Teaifully  before  his  majesty  coul  J  be  induuii 
::il  11,  and  fell  directly  he  issued  from  under  iw  roof. 

Marv.  in   her  Btlenipled  reforms  among  the  lower  clutei. 
1  »iirc<:s^rnl.     The   reason   was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  obKrvM. 
t  consisienl,  because  she  was  a  frequenter  of  the  ihealic  of 

a  uiiiRss  of  ils  horrible  pr ofaneoess." '     Certain  il  is,thal 
1  vicious  mock-show  of  the  earlbqnake,"  as  it  ia  called  bf 
ary.^  was   not  replete  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  vice 
led  in  the  alrocioua  comedies  of  her  era,  of  which  she  wai 

and   dcli^'liled   spectatress.     She   never   willingly  omitlnl 
,  at  ihe  represenlfllion  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor,"  of  Congrete. 
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her  era  was  groM,  for  was  it  not  her  duty  to  lead  that  taste,  and  to  re- 
form what  was  so  deeply  objectionable  in  it?  Why  could  she  not  have 
^  put  down^^  the  vicious  plays  of  Shadwell,  as  well  as  the  poor  puppet 
show  at  Southwark  Fair,  instead  of  encouraging  them  by  her  royal 
presence  ?  All  the  writers  of  her  age  did  not  agree  with  her  in  this 
detestable  predilection.  Collier,  a  nonjuring  divine,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  benefice  at  the  same  time  that  the  queen  ejected  archbishop 
Sancroft,  represented  to  his  country,  in  a  well-known  essay,  the  infamy 
ioto  which  the  drama  had  fallen,  and  its  bad  efiect  on  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  In  time,  his  moral  lessons  were  heeded,  but  not  by 
qaeen  Mary,  for  Collier  was  ^  not  among  her  friends.^^ 

The  same  year,  the  queen  ordered  for  her  dramatic  regale  the  ^  Double 
Dealer,^'  one  of  Congreve^s  plays.  The  actor  Kynaston,  who  had  figured 
on  the  theatre  in  her  majesty's  youthful  days,  was  now  to  perform 
before  her  as  ^  lord  Touchwood ;''  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the  notorious 
Colley  Cibber,  then  a  stage-struck  youth  who  had  only  distingnished 
himself  by  his  awkwardness,  was  permitted  to  perform  the  part  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Her  majesty  was  received  with  a  new  prologue, 
written  by  Congreve,  and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry ;  two  lines  of  it  are 
preserved— 

**  Bat  neyer  were  in  Rome  or  Athens  seen 
So  fair  a  circle  and  so  bright  a  qaeen."  ' 

William  III.  usually  bears  the  blame  of  persecuting  Dryden,  and  en- 
couraging Shad  well ;  but  the  deed  was  done  in  his  absence,  and  he  cannot 
be  accountable  for  the  tasteless  preference,  since  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  that  he  ever  read  an  English  book.  The  fact,  that  Shad  well 
bad  been  a  tool  of  Oates  in  his  plot,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  since  the  only  literary  persons  he 
erer  patronised  were  those  implicated  with  that  pegurer ;  and  the  pen- 
sions and  gifts  bestowed  on  them  were  apparently  more  from  necessity 
than  choice.  William  and  Mary  were,  like  all  monarchs  whose  resources 
are  consumed  by  foreign  warfare,  poor  and  parsimonious ;  difficult  would 
h  be  to  discover  any  disbursement  to  a  literary  person,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shadwell,  their  most  loathsome  laureate.  This  person  likewise 
received  the  appointment  of  their  historiographer— on  what  he  founded 
his  claims  to  be  considered  an  historian  we  have  not  discovered ;  but  he 
wrote,  besides  his  unseemly  comedies,  a  long  panegyric  in  rhyme,  on 
the  perfections  of  queen  Mary,  and  another  on  the  success  of  king  Wil- 
Kam^  in  establishing  the  revolution  in  1688. 

Dryden  felt  himself  more  aggrieved  at  the  transfer  of  his  laurel  to  so 
dishonourable  a  brow  as  that  of  Shadwell,  than  at  the  loss  of  his  pension ; 
he  attributed  both  misfortunes  to  the  queen^s  hostility.  He  was  old« 
•ick,  and  poor,  and  dependent  on  his  pen  for  bread ;  yet  the  queen  con- 

^ Colley  Cibber  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  Apology,  says  expressly  "the 
queen  CHme  and  was  received."     He  does  not  mention  that  the  **  choir  drama> 
tiqoe**  were  transferred  to  Whitehall  or  St.  James's— therefore,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  9h<*  went  to  the  public  playhouse.     (Apology  of  Colley  Cibber,  Bell 
chambers'  edition,  pp.  19*^  190.) 
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ict  a^  hia  personal  enemy,  by  tmbarning  wriler*  to  aUvk 
ork«.     '■  AIjouI  a  forlnighl  ago,"  so  wrote  ihe  unfnrlunaw 
publlplicr,  Jacob  Toiison.'  "  I  had  an    inumali.in  rrom  > 
lliat  one  of  the  seerelaries,  (1  suppose  Trenchofil.)  1*1 
queen  iliat  1  had  abused  her  goTemmeni;   ihese  were  ihe 
■pisile  [o  lord  Radcliffe;  and  ihal  thereupon  she  had  com- 
lisioriographer,  Bymer,  to  fail  upon  my  plays,  which  he 

loiis  vistiaiion   of  her  majesty's  di!>pIeRSure  awaited  pnnr 
1,  in  ihc  lime  of  sickness  and  desiituiion^  his  play  of  Cleo- 
[larian   hero,   was  interdicted,  on   arcouni   of   its  alleged 
•ncy ;    had    he    written    on   the  subject   of  Agis,   we  may 
he  daughter  of  James  [1.  might  have  dreaded  llie  eflbels  of 
ilicncc  being  led  to  form  comparisons  between  her  conduct 
e  divine  Chelidonis;  but  Cleomenes  bears  liltle  reference 
'  silualions  of  the  parties,  save  that  Cleomenes,  wilh  hit 

of  fortunes,  and  to  deliver  S[iarta  from   a  foreign   yoke. 
however,  who  then  escreised   ihe  whole  functions  of  the 
absence   of  William,  commanded   the  lord -chamberlain  K» 
'lireseulalion  of  the  play.     Dryden  addressed  an  agoniiing 
■  c]iieen's  maiernal  uncle,  the  earl  of  Rnrhpsier.    Tlie 
this  liK^rary  nobleman,  who  were  ihe  tirst-cousias  of  her 
greal  udaiirers  of  Dryden's  genius,  likewise  pleaded  foe 
?sily.     The  ijiicen  had  taken  these  young  ladies  into  &vout 
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which  was  mther  pompously  announced  in  the  gaiette.  The  child  had 
thriven  pretty  well  at  CaropdcD  House,  but  his  speech  and  intellect  were 
§u  more  advanced  than  his  physical  strength,  for  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  at  fonr  years  old,  without  support 

The  queen's  regency  lasted  until  the  37th  of  October,  when  king 
Wmiam  arrived  at  Harwich.  The  results  of  the  naval  war  under  her 
majesty's  guidance  at  home,  and  of  the  regimental  war  conducted  by 
king  Williain  in  Flanders,  had  been  dreadfully  disastrous.  The  naval 
defeat  at  Ssiiiit  Vincent — that  cape  whose  name  has  since  been  so  glo- 
rious in  the  annaU  of  British  marine  warfare — had  taken  place  in  Mary'^s 
regency;  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  were  destroyed  by 
Tourville,  who  thus  revenged  himself  for  the  loss  he  had  sutfUiined  the 
preceding  year  at  La  llogue,  likewise  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich  Turkey 
fleet.  King  William  had  lost  another  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  in 
Flanders,  that  of  Landen.  The  dt'feat  of  admiral  Benbow,  when  bom- 
barding the  Breton  town  of  Su  Malo,  was  the  last  disaster  in  queen 
Blary's  regency ;  the  naval  captains  who  were  to  have  supported  Ben- 
bow,  probably  out  of  dislike  to  the  government,  refused  to  fight,  and  a 
darker  shade  was  cast  on  the  British  name  than  that  of  defeat^  for  execu- 
tions ensued  for  cowardice.    Such  were  the  troubles  of  a  divided  nation. 

These  disasters  were  very  freely  commented  upon  in  the  sjieech  from 
the  throne,  wherewith  the  king  opened  parliament,  November  7th.  The 
losM  of  his  batde  he  acknowledged,  but  he  attributed  it  to  insufficiency 
of  money-supplies.  The  naval  defeats  he  likewise  admitted,  and  said 
*^  they  should  be  inquired  into.''  The  people  of  EngUnd  were  aghast 
at  the  enormity  of  taxation;  they  grtianed  under  their  burdens,  and 
manifested  such  a  tendency  to  mutinous  faction,  that  af\er  long  contests 
in  parliament,  the  king  declared  in  privy-council,  ^  that  as  they  seemed 
better  satisfied  with  the  government  of  the  queen,  he  would  leave  her  to 
rule  them,  and  retire  wholly  to  his  native  country." '  This  threat  was 
of  course  a  very  alarming  one  to  a  devoted  wife  like  Mary;  but  his  ma- 
jesty was  induced  to  think  better  of  his  resolution,  and  in  place  of  abdi- 
cation, to  try  the  e^ts  of  a  change  of  administration,  composed  of  per- 
sonages belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  to  whom  appertained  such  vast 
hereditar}'  esuites,  that  they  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  corruption 
practised  by  the  dishonest  prime  minister  who  had,  at  various  tinie*), 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  governed  England,  under  the  oft-changing 
epithets  of  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  lord  Danby,  marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
and  duke  of  Leeds.  It  was  this  man  who  had  exalted  Mammon  into  the 
supremacy  of  which  the  king  and  church  had  been  deprived  at  the  revo- 
lation.  He  liad  systematically  devoted  a  Urge  share  of  the  unexampled 
taxation,  raised  since  the  revolution,  to  purchasing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  queen  always  looked  up  to  this  wily  veteran 
with  considerable  deference,  while  he  was  president  of  her  council. 
From  her  letters  to  her  husband,  her  reasons  have  been  quoted,  because, 
when  lord  Danby,  he  had  negotiated  her  marriage. 

The  venerable  primate  of  England,  William  &incroft,  died  November 

^  ■  '■ 

'  Dalrymple's  Ui»tor/  of  the  Rcvoluiiou. 
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23,  1603,  in  his  humble  paternal  cottage  at  FreMingfield,  in  SaiRiIk, 
where  he  led  a  holy,  but  not  altogether  peaceful  life.  Erer  and  anon, 
on  the  rumours  of  Jacobite  insurrections,  the  qoeen's  messengers  were 
sent  to  harass  the  old  man  with  inquisitions  regarding  his  politics.' 
The  queen  gained  little  more  from  her  inquiries  than  infomration  of  his 
devotions,  his  ascetic  abstemiousness,  and  his  walks  in  a  bowery  orchard, 
where  he  spent  his  days  in  study  or  meditation.  Death  laid  a  welcome 
and  gentle  hand  on  the  deprived  archbishop,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  Far  from  the  pomps  of  LAmbeth,  he  rests  beneath  the  humble 
green  sod  of  a  Suffolk  church-yard.  There  is  a  tablet  raised  to  his  me- 
mory, on  the  outside  of  the  porch  of  Fressingfield  church,  which  is  still 
shown  with  pride  and  afllection  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  village. 
A  poet  of  his  native  country  has  nobly  illustrated  the  retreat  of  San- 
croft  ;  his  words,  however  beautiful  and  touching,  do  not  exaggerate  the 

truth : 

**  He  left  high  Lambeth's  venerable  towers, 
For  hit  small  heritage  and  humble  bowers. 
•  ••••• 

Now  with  his  staff  in  bis  paternal  ground. 

Amid  bis  orchard  trees  he  may  be  found, 

An  old  man  late  returned,  where  ho  was  seen, 

Sporting  a  cliilf!  upon  the  village  green. 

How  many  a  clmngcfiil  year  had  passed  between  ? 

Blanching  his  scattered  hair,  but  leavmg  there, 

A  heart  kept  y^vnig  by  piety  and  prayer ; 

That  to  the  inquirirtg  fViend  could  meekly  tell, 

*Be  not  for  me  alHicted,  it  is  well, 

*For  'twas  in  my  integrity  I  fell.'  "• 

^^SancroA  had  died  a  year  before  in  the  same  poor  and  dcspicaMe 
manner  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some  years.^'  This  sentence  is  lu 
Burnetts  own  hand,  in  his  manuscripts ;  it  is  likwise  in  his  printed  lii:»- 
tory.  But  just  opposite,  on  the  next  page  of  the  latter,  appears  the  seW' 
contradiction  of  these  words,  when  lauding  Tillotson  for  dying  poor. 
^'S<j  generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post^  out  of  which  Sancroft  liaJ 
raised  a  great  estate.^'  Thus  Sancroft  is  despised  for  his  poverty  in  one 
page,  and  taunted  with  his  riches  in  the  next. 

The  fate  of  archbishop  Sancroft  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  most  original  genius  of  his  times,  who  was  then  rising  into  tlie 
fiTHt  conscientiousness  of  great  and  varied  powers.  When  SancroA  died, 
all  hope  and  trust  in  the  possibility  of  the  prosperity  of  goodness  left 
the  mind  of  Swift.  Every  vision  of  virtue,  purity,  and  divine  ideality, 
which  haunts  the  intellect  of  a  young  poet,  was  violently  repudiated  liy 
him  in  an  access  of  misanthropic  despair.  Ambitious,  and  replete  wiili 
mighty  energy,  and  sorely  goaded  by  want  and  impatience  of  depend- 
ence. Swift,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  swim  with  the  current  of  evenu 
and  llout  uppermost  on  the  stream  of  politics,  howsoever  corrupt  ihr 

*  DO V ley '8  Lift*  of  SainTofk. 

■  Tin-**'  lin«»f«  nre  by  tin?  Rrv.  John  Mitford  ;  the  ln<t  words  enihoily  an  an* 
•Wit,  uhicli  the  venerable  h>ancrull  made  to  his  chaplain  when  on  hi«  Jretlf 
lM.*d. 
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miftiee  might  be.  He  took  his  farewell,  in  his  ^^Ode  to  SancroA,''  of 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  animus  of  his  art,  to  de?otii 
himself  to  the  foulest  and  fiercest  phase  of  satire. 

How  can  a  documentary  historian  read  without  emotion  that  mag- 
nificent invocation  with  which  SwiA^  the  young  kinsnum  of  John  Dry* 
den,  commences  his  elegy*  on  the  fall  of  Sancroft  ?— - 

**  Truth,  the  eternal  child  of  holiest  heaven  1 

Brightest  effluence  of  the  immortal  ray  I 
Chief  cherub  and  chief  lamp  of  that  high  seven 

Which  guard  the  throne  by  night,  and  are  its  light  by  day  t 
First  of  God's  mighty  attributes, 

Thou  daily  seest  him  face  to  face, 
Nor  does  thy  essence  fixed  depend  on  giddy  circumstance 
»  Of  time  or  place. 

How  ihall  we  find  ttue^  then,  in  dark  di»putt9f 

How  ihall  we  tearch  thee  in  a  battle  gained  f 

Or  a  weak  argument  hy  forte  maintaintd? 

<*  For  where  is  e'en  thy  image  on  our  earth, 
Since  heaven  will  claim  thy  residence  and  birth  f 
And  God  himself  has  said,  **  Ye  shall  not  find  it  here  T 
Since  this  inferior  world  is  but  heaven's  dusky  shade. 
By  dark  reverted  rays  from  its  reflection  made. 

**  Is  not  good  SancroA  in  his  holy  rest. 

In  the  divinity  of  his  retreat, 

The  brighest  pattern  earth  can  showf 
But  fools,  for  being  strong  and  numerous  grown, 
Suppose  the  truth,  like  the  whole  world,  their  own , 

And  holy  SancroA's  course  irregular  appears, 

Because  entirely  opposed  to  theirs. 

*  Ah,  Britain,  land  of  angels !  which  of  all  thy  sins— 

Say,  hapless  isle,  although — 

It  is  a  bloody  list  we  know — 
Has  given  thee  up  a  dwelling  place  for  fiends  1 
Sin  and  the  plague  ever  abound, 
In  easy  governments  and  IVuitful  ground ; 

Evils  which  a  too  gentle  king, 

Too  flourishing  a  spring. 

And  too  warm  summers  bring. 

**■  Our  Britain's  soil  is  over  rank,  and  breeds 
Among  the  noblest  flowers  a  thousand  poisonous  weeds; 
And  evety  noxious  weed  so  lofly  grows. 
As  if  it  meant  to  o'ershade  the  royal  rose ; 
The  ro]ral  rose,  the  glory  of  our  mom, 
But  ah !  too  much  without  a  thorn. 
Forgive  (original  mildness)  this  ungoverned  zeal, 

•  rris  all  the  angry  muse  can  do. 

In  the  polhuion  o/theee  daye 
No  province  now  it  left  her  but  to  rati, 

For  poetry  has  lost  the  art  to  praise, 
Alas !  the  occasions  are  so  very  few.** 


>  Tbeee  extracts  are  from  a  copy  in  Cole's  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  in  which  the 
poem  is  fiir  superior  in  perspicuity  and  p<ilish  to  the  copies  printed  in  the  edi- 
tkmt  of  SwiA  •  works,  where,  however,  it  it  very  me. 
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Swift  fttlfiHed  the  determiiiation  here  ezpreieed  so  eomplrtaly,  that 
the  quotatiou  of  this  historical  poem  will  excite  no  little  rarpriae :  Air 
it  is  forgotten  or  stifled  among  the  profusion  of  hia  prodactiona  of  a 
eontrary  tendency.  NeTertheless,  SwiA,  as  a  contempoiary  memorial- 
ist, throwa  true  light  on  the  events  of  his  era,  when  nia  luatorical  no- 
tations were  not  garbled  for  premature  publication. 

HaWng  lamented  the  undeserved  adversity  of  the  diainterestad  pri- 
mate of  the  English  church.  Swift  buckled  his  fortunes  on  thoee  of  that 
primate's  mortal  enemy,  William  111.  The  king,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Swift  at  the  house  of  sir  William  Temple,  ofibred  him  a  troop  of 
horse ;  and  after  wondering  wherefore  a  man  of  his  unclerical  mind  re- 
fused an  occupation  more  fitting  to  it  than  that  of  Chriatiui  tuition,  be 
left  him  with  no  other  benefit  than  teaching  him  the  Dutch  way  of  cut- 
ting asparagua  from  the  beds  of  Moor  Park,  when  hia  majeaty  visited 
sir  William  Temple.  King  William  likewise  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  his  mode  of  eating  this  vegetable,  which  waa  to  devour  the  whole  of 
the  stalks.  Swift  insisted  on  ail  his  guests  practising  the  same. refined 
royal  method,  when,  in  a(Yer-life,  he  became  dean  of  Sl  Patrick'k ;  but 
more  out  of  satire  on  the  ^glorious  memory f'^  and  to  vex  its  Irish 
adorers,  than  for  any  sincere  admiration  of  this  Dutch  custom.* 


MARY  II., 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Gossip  of  the  court — Anecdotes  of  Mary  II. — Her  attention  to  her  nepbew— 
Princess  Anne's  arrangements  for  him — His  vicinity  to  the  queen  at  Campdeu 
House — OAen  visits  her  majesty — Their  conversations,  6ui.  &«. — Departure 
of  the  king--Queen  founds  Greenwich  Hospital — Anectlotes  of  the  queen  aod 
her  nephew — Disasters  in  the  queen's  government — Return  of  the  king — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  struck  with  death  in  the  queeu*s  presence— Queen's  obserTs* 
tions  regarding  Dr.  Hooper — Queen  ap[)oints  Dr.  Tenni^n  archbi»hop-~Loni 
Jersey's  remonstrance — Her  reply — Queen  taken  ill  at  Kensington — Siu  up  to 
destroy  papers — Fluctuations  in  her  disorder — Proceedings  of  her  sister- 
Queen's  illness  proves  small-pox — Her  danger — Anguish  of  the  king — Princesi 
Anne  sends  lady  Fitzharding  with  message  to  the  queen — Queen's  sufieringi 
from  erysipelas — Her  life  despaired  of — Preparations  for  deatli  —  Delirioui 
fancies — Dangerous  state  of  the  king — Death  of  Mary  II. — Great  seal  brokea 
— News  uf  her  death  carried  to  i^t.  Gcrinains  by  a  priest — Conduct  of  ber 
fatlier,  and  his  remarks  on  her  deaili — Letter  &he  lef\  for  her  hu»ban4l — Dukt 
of  Devonshire's  verses  on  her  death— 'Burnet's  eulogy — Lord  Cutta'  elegy,  &t 

>  Sir  Walter  Scours  Liie  of  SwiA. 
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-Jacobite  epigrams  on  the  queen — Sermon*,  funeral,  and  wax  itama  in  Wefl- 
minster  Abbey — Anecdotes  in  her  praise — Burnet's  panegyrical  epitaph. 

The  new  prime  minister,  destined  to  be  president  of  the  q.ieenV 
cooncil  when  she  again  reigned  alone,  was  Charles  Talbot^  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  seat  as  premier  earl  of 
England,  on  a  very  doubtful  renunciation  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Scandal  feigned  that  he  was  the  object 
of  queen  Mar>'^s  passionate  aflection.  This  gossip  arose  from  the  reports 
of  *^  one  Jack  Howe,'^  her  dismissed  vice-chamberlain,  who  was,  in 
1699-94^  purveyor  of  scandal  to  the  princess  Anne^s  inimical  little  court 
Lord-chamberlains  and  vice-chamberlains  have  always  been  very  formi- 
dable personages,  as  connected  with  slander  in  regard  to  queens^  either 
w  the  subjects  of  gossip  tales,  or  the  inventors  of  them.  There  is  a 
ftory  afloat  concerning  the  successor  of  this  Jack  Howe.  Queen  Mary 
did  not  often  indulge  in  badinage  or  playfulness;  once,  however,  she 
forgot  her  caution,  and  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote,  the  tradition  of  which 
was  handed  down  to  Horace  Walpole.  One  day  the  queen  asked  her 
ladies,  ^  What  was  meant  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  f^^  They  answered, 
^Love.'^  ^Then,"  said  the  queen,  laughing,  ^vice-chamberlain  Smith 
must  be  in  love  with  me,  for  he  squeezes  my  hand  very  hard.'' 

Among  many  other  circumstances,  which  contradict  the  report  that 
queen  Mary  bestowed  any  undue  partiality  on  lord  Shrewsbury,  is  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  vacillations  of  that  nobleman  regarding  his  ac- 
ceptation of  ofRce,  were  settled  by  the  negotiations  of  her  husband's 
female  favourite,  and  Mrs.  Lund^,  a  woman  dishonourably  connected 
with  Shrewsbury.*  Thus  was  the  appointment  of  a  prime  minister  of 
England  arranged  in  a  manner  equally  disgraceful  to  king  William  and 
to  himself.  Shrewsbury's  political  intrigues  with  a  woman  deservedly 
abhorred  by  the  queen,  were  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  her  «ma- 
jesty.  Neither  is  the  description  of  lord  Shrewsbury,  as  ^  a  charming 
man,  wanting  one  eye,"  very  attractive. 

The  young  heir  of  England,  at  this  period,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  aunt  the  queen,  in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore.  The 
princess  Anne  continued  to  reside  at  Berkeley  House,  as  her  town  resi- 
dence, while  her  boy  usually  inhabited  Campden  House,  close  to  Ken- 
sington Palace.  The  princess  had  suites  of  apartments  at  Campden 
HoQse  for  her  own  use,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  she  occasionally  re- 
sided with  her  son,'  although  the  entree  at  Kensington  Palace,  open  to 
him,  was  for  ever  barred  to  her.  All  the  provisions  for  his  table  were 
sent  daily  from  Berkeley  House ;  these  consisted  of  plain  joints  of  meat, 

'  Coxa's  Correspondence  of  the  duko  of  Shrewsbury.    See  the  Letters  to  and 
fiiom  Mrs.  Villiers  and  Mr8.LuQdee,  p.  18  to  30. 

*TbU  is  gathered  from  the  tract  full  of  pueriliu'es  written  by  Lewis  Jenkins, 
a  Welsh  usher  to  the  little  duke's  chamber.  The  usher  s  memoir  has^  however, 
thrown  light  on  the  residence  and  daily  life  of  qaeen  Marj  and  her  sister,  for 
which  it  is  vain  to  search  biography  or  history.  The  localities  of  this  narrative 
of  Moall  fiwts  are  often  quoted,  as  in  the  bed-chamber,  cabinet  or  sinin<^-ronm 
of  the  princess  Anne,  at  Campden  House ;  likewise,  that  she  resided  at  Berkeley 
Houie,  until  she  took  postessioo  of  Su  James's  Palace. 
16* 
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to  which  an  apple-pie  was  added  as  dessert,  but  he  was  never  permitted 
to  eat  confectionary.  The  predilection  all  young  children  take  for  the 
glitter  and  clatter  of  military  movements,  was  eagerly  fostered  by  his 
attendants,  as  an  early  indication  of  love  of  war ;  and  to  cultivate  this 
virtuous  propensity  to  the  height,  he  was  indulged  with  warlike  toys  in 
profusion,  miniature  cannon,  swords,  and  trumpets,  and,  more  than  all, 
with  a  little  regiment  of  urchins  about  his  own  age. 

The  princess  Anne,  finding  her  son  afflicted  with  the  ague  in  1094, 
sent  for  Mr.  Sentiman,  an  apothecary,  and  required  him  ^  to  give  her  a 
prescription  approved  of  by  her  uncle  Charles  II.,''  for  her  royal  highness 
said,  ^^  it  cured  every  kind  of  ague.''  Mr.  Sentiman  had  the  recipe  for 
the  nostrum,  which  was  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  saffron ;  it  made  the 
poor  child  excessively  ill,  but  did  not  cure  him.  Her  Toynl  highness 
had  a  great  ambition  to  have  her  young  son  elected  a  knight  of  the  girter, 
and  soon  afterwards  sent  him  to  visit  the  queen  and  king  William  with 
a  blue  bancT  passed  over  his  shoulder,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  blue  ribbon  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Qiieeo 
Mary  received  her  young  visitor,  but  did  not  take  the  hint  respecting  the 
coveted  garter,  which  she  gave  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as  a  reward  for 
having,  after  mucli  political  coquetry,  agreed  to  become  her  secretary  of 
state.  The  queen  bestowed  on  her  little  nephew  a  gift  much  more  con- 
sonant to  his  years;  this  was  a  beautiful  bird,  but  it  appears  that  the 
child  had  been  rendered,  either  by  his  mother  or  his  governess,  expect- 
ant and  ambitious  of  the  blue  ribbon ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  bird,  and 
very  calmly  said,  "  that  he  would  not  rob  her  majesty  of  it." 

The  poor  little  prince  was  evidently  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus,  or 
water  on  the  brain,  a  complaint  that  often  carries  to  the  grave  whole 
families  of  promising  infants.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  disease  that 
desolated  the  nursery  of  the  princess  Anne;  very  little  was  known 
regarding  it  by  the  faculty  at  that  period.  The  symptoms  are  clearly 
traced,  by  the  dukc'^s  attendant,  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  says,  ^*  The  duke 
of  Gloucester's  head  was  very  long  and  large,  insomuch  that  his  hat  was 
big  enough  for  most  men,  which  made  it  difflcult  to  fit  his  head  with  i 
peruke;"  a  peruke  for  an  infant  born  in  July,  1089! — it  was  then  only 
Easter,  1694!  The  unfortunate  child  with  this  enormous  head,  is  never- 
theless described  in  glowing  terms  by  his  flattering  attendant  AAer 
lamenting  the  difflculties  of  litting  the  poor  babe  with  a  periwig,  becauM 
the  doctors  kept  a  blister  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  continues,'  ^*  The 
face  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  oval,  and  usually  glowed  with 
a  fresh  colour,  his  body  easy,  his  arms  finely  hung,  his  chest  fulK  his 
legs  proportionable  to  his  body,  made  him  appear  very  charming ;  turn- 
ing out  his  toes  as  if  he  had  really  been  taught  to  do  so.  I  measured 
him,  and  found  his  height  was  three  feet  four  inches.  Although  he  was 
active  and  lively,  yet  he  could  not  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  h«»lp, 
nor  rai^e  himself  when  down."  How  any  child  could  be  active  tnd 
lively,  in  such  a  pitiable  suite,  passes  the  comprehension  of  every  one 
but  Lewis  Jenkins !     ^'  People  concluded  it  was  occasionetl  by  the  over 

*  Lewib  Jeiikiii*'  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  la. 
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f  the  ladies.    The  prince  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  rery  good- 
d  pleasant  man,  would  often  rally  them  about  it ;  and  Dr.  Ratclifle, 
accustomed  manner,  spoke  very  bluntly  to  Mrs.  Lewen,  his  sub- 
less,  about  it.^' 

I  yonng  prince  was  chiefly  managed  by  his  goremess,  lady  Fitz- 
g,  lord  Fitzharding,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  princess  his  mother, 
rs.  Lewen.  The  Kensington  quakeress,  his  wet-nurse,  had  like- 
reat  authority  in  his  household.  Mr.  Pratt,  one  of  the  chaplains 
princess,  was  his  preceptor.  ^^  After  due  consultation  with  the 
,  her  husband,  the  princess  Anne  considered  that  it  was  time  that 
leir  should  assume  his  masculine  attire,  seeing  how  active  he  was, 
lat  his  stiff-bodied  coats  were  very  troublesome  to  him  in  his 
y  amusements  (for  nothing  but  battles,  sieges,  dnmis,  and  war- 
les  afforded  him  recreation) ;  the  princess  and  prince  of  Denmark 
>re  ordered  my  lady  Fitzharding,  his  governess,  to  put  him  into 
liabiliments,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  E^isterAiay."  Does 
ider  wish  to  know  the  costume  of  the  heir  of  Great  Britain,  on 
-day,  1694.'  His  suit  was  white  camlet,  with  loops  and  buttons 
^r  thread.  He  wore  stiff  stays  under  his  waistcoat,  which  hurt 
no  wonder !  Whereupon  Mr.  Hughes,  the  little  dukeV  tailor,  was 
>r,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ordered  a  band  of  urchins  from  the 
regiment,  which  he  termed  his  horseguards,  to  punish  the  tailor 
iking  the  stiff  stays  that  hurt  him.  The  punbhment  was  to  be  put 
I  wooden  horse,  which  stood  in  the  presence-chamber  at  C^mpden 
!,'  this  horse  being  placed  there  for  the  torment  of  military  of- 
8.  Now,  tailor  Hughes  had  never  been  at  Campden  House,  and 
none  of  its  customs ;  and  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
jf  small  imps  in  mimic  soldiers^  gear,  all  trying,  as  fiir  as  they 
reach,  to  pull  and  push  him  towards  the  instrument  of  punish- 
the  poor  Welshman  was  not  a  little  scared,  deeming  them  freakish 
,  very  malignly  disposed  towards  him.  At  last,  Lewis  Jenkins,  the 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  countryman.  An  explanation  was  then 
d  into,  and  the  Welch  tailor  was  set  at  liberty,  after  he  had  pro- 
to  amend  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  stiflT stays  of  his  little  highness. 
e  young  duke  had  a  mighty  fancy  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  and  often 
Jenkins,  ^  Why  he  was  not  so  ^^  The  question  was  perplexing, 
the  princess  Anne  had  solemnly  charged  lady  Fitzharding,  and  all 
»n^s  attendants,  never  to  make  any  allusion  to  his  grandfather,  kiig 
If.,  or  to  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  her  brother ;  her  cljild 
lOt  to  know  that  they  existed.  Lewis  Jenkins  told  him,  ^  ft  was 
ipossible  but  that,  one  daVi  he  might  be  prince  of  Wales ;  and  if 
>r  were,  he  hoped  he  would  make  him  his  Welsh  interpreter.'^'  It 
always  to  have  been  a  custom  in  the  royal  family  of  England, 
the  era  of  Eldward  I.,  to  propitiate  the  principality,  by  appointing 
Welsh  persons  as  servants  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  by  em- 
ig  Welsh  tradesmen  for  their  households.   Tliese  little  observances 

vi§  Jeiikin«'  Memoirs  of  the  duko  of  Gloucester,  p.  11.  *lUid.  p.  IQi 
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conciliate  and  plea9e,  when  national  difibrences  of  language  sometiiiiei 
occasion  mutiny  and  discontent 

One  day,  just  before  his  uncle's  departure  for  the  campaign  in  1094^ 
the  little  duke  had  a  grand  field-day  in  Kensington  Gardens^  king  Wil- 
liam condescending  to  look  on.  The  infant  Gloucester  Tery  aflfectionately 
J  promised  him  the  assistance  of  himself  and  his  whole  troop  of  urchins 
or  his  Flemish  war;  then  turning  to  queen  Mary  eagerly,  he  8aid,^3Iy 
mamma  once  had  guards  as  well  as  you ;  why  has  she  not  them  now  ?^ 
The  queen^s  surprise  was  evident  and  painful.  King  William  presented 
the  young  duke's  drummer,  on  the  spot,  with  two  guineas  as  a  reward 
for  the  loudness  of  his  music,  which  pioved  a  seasonable  diversion  to 
the  awkward  question  of  his  young  commander.  The  child  must  have 
heard  the  matter  discussed  in  his  household,  or  between  his  parenu, 
since  he  was  but  a  few  months  old  when  his  mother  was  deprived  of 
her  guards.  Qiieen  Mary  received  a  visit  from  her  nephew  on  her  birth- 
day, April  30,  1694.  After  he  had  wished  her  joy,  he  began,  as  usuaL 
to  prate.  There  were  carpenters  at  work  in  tlie  queen's  gallery  at  Ken- 
sington, the  room  in  which  her  majesty  stood  with  the  king.  The 
young  duke  asked  the  queen,  '^  what  tliey  were  about  .^''  ^^  Mending  the 
gallery,"  said  queen  Mary,  ^^  or  it  will  fall.''  ^  Let  it  falU  let  it  falL"* 
said  the  young  duke,  ^^and  then  you  must  be  off  to  London."  A  true 
indication  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to  consider  their  royal  vicinity  as 
any  great  advantage  to  Campden  House. 

William  111.  went  to  visit  his  infant  nephew  at  Campden  House,  the 
following  Sunday.  It  was  in  vain  that  lady  Fitzharding  lectured  her 
charge,  and  advised  him  to  make  the  military  salute  to  his  royal  uncle ; 
not  a  word  would  the  boy  say  on  that  subject  until  he  had  dcniamied 
leave  of  his  majesty  to  fire  ofi'his  train  of  miniature  artillery.  Tiie  king 
was  rather  charmed  with  this  military  mania,  so  well  according  with  liis 
own.  Three  cannons  were  fired  ofi*,  and  a  deep  lamentation  made  by 
the  little  duke  that  the  fourth  was  broken.  King  William  promi:sed  lo 
send  him  a  new  one,  but  forgot  iL  The  child  then,  of  his  own  acconl. 
thanked  him  for  coming  to  see  him,  and  added,  ^^  My  dear  king,  you 
shall  have  both  my  companies,  with  myself,  to  serve  you  in  Flanders*' 
— meaning  the  urchins  who  formed  what  he  called  his  regiments ;  the«e 
boy-soldiers  were  no  slight  annoyance  to  Kensington,  for  on  their 
return  homewards  from  drill,  presuming  on  being  the  duke  of  Gluu- 
cestcr's  mcn^  they  used  to  enter  the  houses  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
help  themselves  to  whatever  they  liked  *,'  a  proceeding  in  complete 
coincidence  with  the  times,  since  it  appears  that  this  was  only  an  imita- 
tion of  the  practices  of  soldiers  quartered  in  the  environs  of  London  ii 
the  same  era. 

Wiiclher  queen  Mary  approved  of  the  new  administration,  it  would  be 
extremely  diincult  to  discover.  Her  consort,  who  best  knew  her  minJ. 
once  warned  her  minister  ^^  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  queen  wa9 
of  his  opinion  every  time  she  did  not  contradict  him."  A  hint  illustrative 
of  the  dii)lonmtic  rt'Kerve  of  her  character.     Her  lettere  prove  that  cora- 

*Lcu-u  Jenkins*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
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mand  of  eoantenanee  was  her  systematic  study,  and  that  she  likewise 
ftniicipated  the  political  deductions  that  those  around  her  drew  from  the 
flnctuations  of  her  spirits.   Few  women  ever  lived  in  snch  an  atmosphere 
of  bodily  and  mental  restraint,  or  so  sedulously  calculated  the  efl^ct  of 
lier  words,  looks,  or  manners,  as  Mary  of  EIngland.     Her  ancestor, 
Junes  I.,  made  a  remarkahle  clatter  about  an  art  that  he  fancied  he  had 
iiiTented,  called  by  him  king-crafi^  which  his  extreme  loquacity  and  so- 
ciability prevented  him  from  practising;  but  queen  Mary,  if  we  may 
judge  by  her  own  written  admissions,  had  silently  reduced  queen-cra(\ 
to  a  system,  and  acted  thereon  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence.  The 
abstinence  from  contradiction  into  which  she  had  been  schooled,  from 
girlhood,  by  the  waspishness  of  her  partner,  caused  her  to  be  given 
credit  for  a  host  of  virtues  to  which  she  had  small  claims.     Among 
others,  she  had  led  her  chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham,  to  imagine  that, 
In  case  of  widowhood,  it  was  her  intention  to  restore  her  father  to  his 
throne.*     It  is  startling  indeed,  that  so  dutiful  a  spouse  should  have  suf«* 
fered  her  thoughts  to  stray  towards  the  independent  state  of  widowhood, 
to  which,  however,  though  much  younger  than  William,  she  never 
attained.  Whether  the  queen  wished  some  filial  aflection  to  be  attributed 
to  her  by  lord  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Nottingham,  whom  she  had  reason 
to  believe  were  in  secret  attached  to  her  father,  or  whether  her  taste  wai 
jostly  oflended  by  the  indelicacy  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Halifiix,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.     Nevertheless,  king  William  thought  proper  to  warn 
bis  ministry  not  to  offend  the  queen  as  lord  Halifax  had  done,  who  had 
infinitely  disgusted  her  by  breaking  his  rude  jests  on  her  father  in  her 

C»ence.  ^  And  on  this  account,^  added  king  William,  ^  the  queen  at 
t  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  lord  Halifiix.^'  This  singular  warning 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  the  king  just  before  his  departure  to 
Flanders,  which  took  place  May  6,  that  year,  by  way  of  Margate.' 

A  report  has  arisen  that  queen  Mary  was  accustomed  to  supply  her 
frther  with  money  in  his  exile ;  this  has  solely  sprung  from  a  false 

*  Lord  Danmouth*8  Notes.  *  Ibkl. 

*King  William  was  passing  throngh  Canterbury  to  go  to  Holland,  when  his 
approach  excited  the  loyalty  of  a  ne'er-do-well  lad  called  Matthew  Bishop,  a 
resident  there,  but  on  the  point  of  running  avray,  and  seeking  his  fortune  by  sea, 
in  the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  This  worthy  seems  never  to  have  wholly 
digested  the  dry  manner  in  which  his  Dutch  majesty  received  his  zeakxit 
homage.  '*  I  gathered,''  he  said,  in  his  autobiography,  "  all  the  flowers  out  of 
our  own  garden  and  sevetal  more,  to  adorn  the  High-street,  as  he  came  along, 
and  then,  with  some  others  [6oys]  ran  by  the  side  of  his  coach  from  College- 
yard,  almost  two  miles  huzzaing  and  crying  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  *  God  bless 
king  William  1*  till  his  majesty  put  his  hand  upon  the  glass  and  looking  upon 
na,  said,  with  the  most  disgusung  dryness,  *■  It  is  enough.*  "  King  William  could 
DOC  well  say  less,  yet  contrived  to  offend  his  admirer  so  implacably,  that  he  d»< 
Clares  the  news  of  the  king's  death  when  it  occurred  gave  him  sensible  satisfiuv 
tkm.  Thus  were  the  people  of  England  weaned  from  their  close  and  familiar 
approximation  with  royalty,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  both  delighted,  and 
given  delight  The  monarchs  of  England  had  formerly  live<I  in  the  presencu 
of  their  commonalty — the  chivalric  Plantagenet,  the  powerful  Tudor,  the  graco- 
Ail  Stuart,  enjoyed  no  high  festival,  no  gorgeous  triumph,  witliout  their  peopio 
Ibr  audience. 
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!itatement  of  Voltaire.  We  have  found  that  the  unfortunate  king  sent  a 
TruitleAs  request  to  Whitehall  even  for  his  clothes;'  we  have  found  that 
his  indignant  subjects  recognised  trifling  property  that  had  belonged  to 
him,  or  to  his  queen,  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter;  we  have  found 
the  greedy  inquisition  that  daughter  made  about  the  beda  and  toilets  at 
Whitehall,  assuredly  to  see  whether  the  basons  and  ewera,  and  other 
furniture  of  solid  silver,  had  been  removed;'  but  we  cannot  find  a 
single  trace,  or  even  an  offer  of  any  restitution  from  his  private  eatatcs.' 
The  summer  of  1694  brought  its  usual  anxieties  to  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  in  the  shape  of  lost  naval  battles  and  fruitless  expeditiona.  Tiiue 
has  unveiled  the  mystery  of  these  failures.  The  defeat  of  the  ezpeditioo 
against  Brest  took  place  in  June;  general  Tollemache  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  were  left  dead  on  the  French  coast  they  had  been  sent  to 
invade.  There  is  some  excuse  to  be  ofiered  for  the  ntter  abhorrence  in 
which  queen  Mary  held  lord  Marlborough,  when  it  is  found,  from  the 
most  incontestable  documentary  evidence,*  that  this  person  betrayed  his 
countrymen  to  their  slaughter,  by  sending  information  to  France  of  the 
projected  attack,  with  many  base  protestations  of  the  truth  of  his  in- 
telligence, and  some  reproaches  that  his  former  master,  king  James,  had 
never,  on  any  other  occasion,  availed  himself  of  his  information.  The 
present  intelligence  cost  Tollemache  his  life,  for  to  that  general  Marl- 
borough had  peculiar  malice ;  it  likewise  caused  the  destruction  of  many 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  had  given  him  no  offence.  Thus 
the  earnest  desire  of  queen  Mary  to  separate  the  Marlboroughs  from  her 
sister,  was  a  mere  act  of  self-defence.  Yet  the  course  she  pursuetl 
towards  her  sister  excites  contempt,  on  account  of  the  series  of  low- 
minded  petty  attacks  upon  her,  in  which  the  spitefulness  in  regard  to 
trifles  strongly  brings  to  mind  the  line : 

«  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  to  strike,  afttiid." 

*  Evelyn.        •They  were  aAerwanU  coined  into  half-crowns  by  king  William. 

*  The  pretence  on  which  Voltaire  has  hung  liis  faUehooil,  was  the  chicanerj 
(to  use  the  very  term  of  secretary  Williamson  who  i>ra<'ti>e<I  it)  rcsarding  the 
i>()y()i}i)l.,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  English  parliament  in  payment  of  ilio 
dower  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  at  tl»e  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  was  siippo#fi!, 
botli  by  the  people  of  France  nn<l  Great  Britain,  to  liave  been  paid  to  the  un- 
Hirtunate  queen;  but  when  the  parliamentnry  inquiry  iiKik  place,  in  1GC*9,  into 
the  peculations  of  Soniers'  ministry,  it  was  pruved  tiiat  the  queen's  dowry  nerer 
found  its  way  further  than  into  king  William's  po-'ket.  From  that  moment,  the 
supply  was  stopped,  amidst  vituperations  of  the  Hoyse  of  Comnir)ns  that  nearlr 
uniuuiiteil  to  execrations.  So  shallow  an  historian  as  Voltaire,  took  it  for  graiit^a 
that  the  <Iower  had  been  ])aid,  and  that  James  II.  !«ub»i.»ted  on  it,  berau>«*  tl.e 
cliargc  was  in  the  budget  of  su[)ply,  but  he  divud  not  into  the  whole  of  thf 
inci<lent.*4.  and  was  ini.<*taken  in  the  chronolog}',  or  lie  would  iiover  ha\e 
attributed  such  ]>ayments  to  *'  Mary,  the  daughter."  There  do<'s  not  appear  a 
circnrtistaiH^e  besides  this  grant  of  thi'  Commons  (which  was  vtovr  piiiil).  •.;. 
whii^h  Vuliaire,  and  the  English  historians  who  have  echoed  him,  can  fuuiid  ibe 
assertion  they  have  niatle. 

*  Stuart  rai)ors,  e«lited  by  Macpher«on.  vol.  i.  Coxe,  ilip  apn|f)gi^t  fit  Msr!- 
l>orough,  i.4  obliged  to  own  his  hero  guilty  of  this  infanHiU!>  act.  His  eXiMi!"!'^  i-r 
li'ni  s#eem  to  add  Ut  the  guilt.  Likewi&e,  Dalryujple's  Memoirs  of  (irent  BriT.ur.. 
where  the  reader  may  consult  overjM-jwering  eviilencc  uf  tiie»c  trL-u-^ui^,  m^ 
read  Mailbfjrough's  letter.     Vol.  ii.,  pp.  41,  40. 
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One  of  queen  Anne^s  historians  affirms  that  the  queen  caused  the 
name  of  her  sister  to  be  omitted  in  the  Common  Prayer-book ;  but 
•gainst  this  assertion  we  beg  to  offer  our  own  particular  evidence,  since 
we  well  remember,  at  six  years  old,  in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts,  and 
without  any  papistical  intentions,  praying  at  church  for  king  William, 
qaeen  Mary,  princess  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  out  of  old 
fiunily  prayer-books  printed  in  that  reign. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  the 
dtsastroQS  defeat  of  ToUemache,  the  word  went  that  he  and  his  troops 
had  been  betrayed  to  death.  ^  I  was  in  waiting  at  Campden  House,'' 
•ays  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  when  told  the  news,  that  there  had  been  an  attempt 
to  land  men  in  Camaret  Bay,  which  was  ill-advised ;  for  the  French  had 
liad  notice  of  our  design,  and  general  ToUemache  and  a  great  number  of 
brave  sddiera  were  killed  or  wounded ;  for  the  enemy  were  strongly 
•ntrenched  near  the  bay,  the  king  of  France  having  posted  his  arrUre 
h€m  *  everywhere  near  Brest.  We,  who  were  in  waiting,  were  talking 
of  it  to  one  another  before  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester.  We  thought 
he  waa  busy  at  play,  and  did  not  attend  to  what  passed ;  but  when  my 
lady-governess,  Fitzharding,  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  began  to  tell  the 
young  duke  the  sad  news,  he  stopped  her,  by  repeating  the  story  a« 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  taught  it."  From  the  same  source,  it  is  found, 
that  at  the  period  of  this  disaster,  the  princess  Anne  was  on  a  visit  with 
the  guilty  persons,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife,  at  Sundridge, 
•ear  St.  Albans,  to  which  seat,  belonging  to  lady  Marlborough,  she  often 
retired  for  some  days. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  gossips  of  the  circle  at  Berkeley  House, 
by  the  assistance  of  their  ally,  ^  Jack  Howe,"  had  thought  proper  to  pro- 
mulgate the  fiction,  that  the  one-eyed  prime-minister,  Shrewsbury,  was 
the  object  of  queen  Mary's  secret  preference.  They  actually  went  so 
fiur  as  to  affirm,  that  if  king  William  died,  the  queen  would  have  given 
her  hand  to  Shrewsbury.  Such  tales  certainly  invest  the  despatches  that 
premier  wrote  to  king  William  in  his  absence  with  an  interest  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  The  sole  foundation  for  this  report,  is,  that 
whenever  lord  Shrewsbury  entered  the  presence  of  queen  Mary,  she  was 
observed  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  —  no  very  certain  criterion  of  the 
nature  of  the  passion  that  agitated  the  queen,  which  might  be  fear  or 
hope  concerning  the  tidings,  of  weal  or  woe,  he  was  likely  to  bring  her 
on  matters  of  high  import 

Assuredly,  lord  Shrewsbury  himself  had  heard  of  these  scandals ;  for 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  certain  degree  of  prudish  stiffness,  when  he 
mentions  the  queen  in  his  despatches  to  her  absent  consort,  dated  August, 
1094.  The  question  was,  whether  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Russell, 
should  winter  at  Cadiz,  or  return  to  England.  The  privy-council  were 
not  united  in  their  opinions,  and  the  vacillation  of  Shrewsbury  was 
almost  proverbiaL 

'Feudal  militia. 
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^  When  they,'^  he  writes  to  king  William,'  '^  were  so  diffident,  3roa 
may  be  sure  I  was  much  more  so  of  my  own  single^  and  therefore  1  had 
not  presumed  to  say  any  more  to  your  majesty  upon  this  suliject,  bat 
that  the  queen  did  me  the  honour  to  send  for  me,  and  ckid  me,  sayiof, 
*  that  in  so  important  and  nice  a  point,  I  ought  not  only  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account  of  my  own  thoughts,  but  as  near  aa  I  could  coHeet, 
the  thoughts  of  the  whole  committee.'  It  is,  therefore,  in  obedience  to 
her  commands,  and  no  presumption  of  my  own,  that  I  Tenture  to  report 
to  your  majesty,  that  everybody  agreed  the  decision  should  be  left  to 
admiral  Russell.'' 

These  words  give  no  very  brilliant  idea  of  the  abilitiea  of  Mary's 
assistant  in  government ;  but  they  illustrate  some  of  hei  difficulties,  in 
eliciting  the  opinions  of  her  council,  and  bringing  them  to  an  unanimous 
decision.  Could  queen  Mary  have  examin^  their  private  escritoires, 
and  opened  the  autograph  letters  which  we  have  opened,  her  spirit  most 
have  failed  in  utter  despair,  at  witnessing  their  complicated  treachery! 
And  whether  the  intent  of  these  double-dealing  men  was  to  betray  her 
or  her  father,  the  disgust  excited  by  their  conduct  is  equal.  A  majority 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  backed  by  the  system  of  formidabla 
standing  armies,  supported  her,  and  the  queen  again  steered  the  vessel 
of  the  state  safely  through  all  dangers ;  but  the  more  the  separate  ireasoni 
are  considered,  the  higher  ought  her  abiliiies  in  government  to  be  rated. 

The  queen  expedited  the  legal  completion  of  her  best  good  work,  the 
foundation  of  Greenwich  llospitaU  a  few  days  before  the  return  of  her 
husband.  The  letters  patent  for  this  foundation  are  dated  October  25ih, 
1694.  It  was  destined  for  the  use  of  those  seamen  of  her  royal  navy 
who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  should  be  disabled  from  furilier 
service  at  sea.  There  was  afterward  established  a  liberal  naval  school 
for  their  children.  The  legal  instrument  sets  forth,  ^^  that  the  king  and 
queen  granted  to  sir  John  Somers,  lord  kee))«;r,  and  other  great  oliicert 
of  state,  eight  acres  of  their  manor  of  Greenwich,  and  that  capital  roe^ 
suage,  lately  built  by  their  royal  uncle,  king  Charles  11.,  and  still  reuiaio* 
ing  unfinished,  commonly  called  the  Palace  of  Greenwich,  and  several 
other  edifices  and  buildings  standing  upon  part  of  the  aforevaid  ground 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  by  admeasurement  along  that  river  673 
feet,  to  the  east  end  of  an  edifice,  called  ^  the  Vestry,'  southward  on  the 
*old  Tilt-yard' ami  the  *  Queen's-garden,"  and  westward  on  the  *FriarV 
road,^  and  bounded  by  other  lands  belonging  to  the  crown."' 

In  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  this  grant  by  William  III.  in  1605, 
the  king  mentions  the  foundation  ^'as  a  particular  wish  of  the  queen  ;'^ 
thus  the  conversion  of  this  unfinished  palace  (which  remained  a  national 
reproach)  into  an  institution  which  is  one  of  its  glories,  originated  with 
Mary  II.,  who  nevertheless  contributed  nothing  towards  the  endowment  or 

*  Coxc's  Slircwshiiry  Correspondence,  p.  06. 

"One  of  ilic  luiKliinj-placesi  at  (ireenwicli  is  «till  cal'cd  Garden  Stairs.     TheM 
names  are  alinus't  the  only  vestiges  that  retnuin  of  tlio  ancient  palace  and 
▼em  there. 

*  Halstead's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  ihe  charitT  from  her  own  pune.  Somethinir-  perhaps,  she 
It  lo  five;  jet  that  pan  calM  bv  her  iia.iie  remained  andnasried  at 
kir  a*  175^.  for  vant  of  fund*.  And  when  kinr  William  endowed  the 
Mpftal  vrJi  ihe  sum  of  SOO'i/^  in  1095.  ihat  sum  was  taken  out  oi  the 
avil  Ikfft.  and  thas  was  entirely  the  charity  of  the  Enf  lith  nation.  No 
Mbc  the  queen  would  hare  faNeen  better  pi  eased  if  she  had  been  sndeied 
so  endow  her  hoepital  viih  her  bmily  spoiK  than  to  hare  had  ihe  rrief 
ittf  «Haiiie  of  sceinf  them  di«penfed  where  they  were.' 

This  explana'.ion  is  needful  to  show  wherefore  queen  Mary,  with 
frery  fooc  wiil  to  become  a  most  munidcent  foundress;,  was  (orctii  to 
Lmrt  h«r  benefrctions  to  the  rrani  of  a  deserted  palace,  and  the  simple 
pervisRoo  of  existence  to  this  freat  chanty.  Nererthelcsa.  there  was 
20  hule  intellect  in  the  act  of  prrijectinf  aiid  instituting  »ach  an  esiab- 
jrirnKot  as  Greenwich  Ho«piial.  and  appropriating  a  palace,  in  whirh 
hier  hosfawid  delighted  not  to  dwell,  to  so  noble  and  beneticent  a  purpose. 

Eacland.  pertiaps.  owed  the  tirm  e«ubii«hment  of  her  naral  power  to 
6e  deiifht  which  her  sorereii^s  in  the  sixteenth  and  serenieenih  cen- 
tMtiea  took  in  their  residence  ai  Greenwich  Palace,  where  they  loved  to 
^wcfl.  with  all  their  mifhty  nary  anchored  around  them.  The  Tudort. 
•ad  esBperially  the  Stuarts,  then  feit  themselres  monarchs  of  the  ocean, 
nd  enlied  in  erery  fallant  ship  added  to  their  rury.  as  the  caralier 
tt^MCt*  in  a  new  battJe-steed.  These  vessels  beinr  thus  compteceiy 
Tader  the  eyea  of  their  sorereirn.  he  and  all  his  rare  look  pleasure  in. 
lad  hrrame  jndfes  of  those  manne  and  colonial  s:austics.  with  which 
tiK  ime  interests  of  this  empirt*  are  ritaliy  connected.  Tne  nary  of 
Eaflaiid.  likewise  the  mifhty  c<>lonies  hmnded  m  the  in  terra  Is  of  pnce 
B  me  serenteenth  centurv.  declined  miserablv  fi»r  upwards  of  nfcv  v^nrs 
aner  the  reining  sorertien  had  firen  up  tne  naral  palace  of  Greenwich. 

The  queen,  in  1694.  was  ret^uired  by  tome  persons  who  were,  it  is 
nppoeed.  kin^  Wdlnm  and  his  Dutch  iarounies  to  demolish  aii  the 
nyal  sti uctures  appertaining  to  Greenwich  palace,  before  she  commenced 
tae  Xawl  Hospital  \  but  her  majesty  had  enoof h  refard  for  the  place  to 
renac  this  proponl.  *"  I  mean.*-  she  said.  *  to  retain  the  wing,  budded 
by  mj  ancle.  Charles  il..  as  a  royal  reception-palace,  on  the  landing  of 
ianigm  prioees  or  imhassadors;  likewise  the  water-stairs,  and  approach 


'Am  •qoal  wna  waj  ro'.iecieii  fmm  toe  nuaiOoen.e  cf  pr.rue  ir.  iiri  i,^  «  ir* 
1,/yiiow  A  fcc-m*  *»♦  »:'vrwari*  arrar.^eti  :':r  ::.<  *.?;:■  r.  -zf  :*.-  h^*^ »-a'.  '\f 
CM  dedoctioa  of  ffixf«o<r«  a  monrn  froai  tae  wa^4  of  '^-e  ftea:nec.  a  p.^i  pM'.i- 
h^T  act  intend-d  St  Qu*«"r*  Marr. 

*  it  is  a  &ct.  scarce  r  cred;b.«*.  bu:  n^Tenh*>H  tra%  that  her  buft*jar^J  i<fize«i 
ipiHi  ibr  aock^fic  inijeriance  v.  Ir-f.an!.  her  lataer  •  prirare  propertr.  pv^^eti;-:  &• 
toired  from  KiuMuteth  de  Eir^b.  br  aer  de«cen  JiaA:.^  iLt-iziz^  ti*  aiice»:>j:j  :he 
►r».  and  en-iowei  w."x»  :rsrm  t**  inii«rr.-.ji  Ei:zx>r:.i  V.jiier*.  To  r:..* 
be  had  granted  v5^r4>  a.^res  of  [ac-^.  :;.e  pr.TA^e  e«taie  of  &ir.z  J^:n*». 
rt.-<acri  at  *25l^.V.  per  an'um.  1*.  U  a  tati?!!.::.  ^  :>  nn  I  t':.a:  uie  H:^:«r  if 
CcmnwsftA.  some  jears  a:':erwmf  ^*.  in  Ui*  .t-:i.-^,*  -f  «  -s  W;  iiiiu  en-w**  a:  ?;  J 
•s^rcipnarso?*.  iorced  :ki«  W'^mai^^  lo  #!vc  tp  :.*.'  *f-':  *.  ar..:  •:«ev;««  :?:*  e---.:- 
rr«ft  ettt'e*  from  ibe  £>u:»:!«  tarr>uriie«.  &•»:.<.:£.  G;u^le.  an<i  Ker;-;  .  a.-.!  w: 
«a.j^d  ra^'.r  r^»;i:'-t::#-n.  w;:-i  a.i  ::.^  :Eac>:m<  p<na:r«ir»f  iv,  zh-atn  «;L.ce  i:.e  iScb 
•^  FeoTiarr.  i'>7.     'Tood*  i  CLrr.ok/gr,', 
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to  the  mme.'^  The  beautiful  structure  in  the  lower  perfc,  (to  thitdiy 
called  ^  the  Queen^s  House,^')  which  was  built  by  Charlet  I«  for  bik 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  it  was  the  intention  of  queen  Mary  still  to  reliim 
as  a  royal  villa,  for  her  own  occasional  retirement,  telling  sir  Chrktopher 
Wren,  ^  that  she  meant  him  to  add  the  four  pavilions  at  tlie  comeitf  n 
originally  designed  by  Inigo;  *  with  this  resolution,  her  majesty  ordsml 
to  be  lefl  a  ^head-road'  from  the  landing-place  leading  to  the  laili 
palace."  Thus  Mary  had  planned  to  dwell  occasionally  at  Orecowieii, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  watching,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  foaodrWf 
over  the  noble  hospital  she  had  designed  to  raise  around.  Such  wu 
^  her  majesty ^s  absolute  determination,"  to  quote  the  words  of  her  tiV" 
▼eyor,' — such  were  her  plans  when  looking  forward  to  a  long  vitli  of 
years,  not  knowing  how  few  weeks  were  really  to  be  her  own. 

For  several  months,  the  queen  had  been  in  imminent  danger  from  lbs 
machinations  of  a  knot  of  dark  conspirators  among  her  guards,  of  whoa 
the  chief  plotter,  sir  George  Barclay,  was  lieutenant-general.  He  kad 
been  a  violent  revolutionist,  and  on  some  affront  connected  himself  wiih 
the  Jacobite  interest.  By  means  of  his  coadjutor,  captain  WiUiannoO) 
of  tlie  same  corps,  he  had,  under  feigned  names,  sounded  king  JaoM 
regsrding  an  assassination  of  William  III.  This  scheme  the  exiled  king 
forbade  with  detestation.  Sir  George  Barclay  then  aflfected  to  adopt  in 
his  own  name  another  plan.  He  wrote,  ^  that  he  and  sir  John  Frifml 
hoped,  by  a  stratagem,  to  seize  ^  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,^  aoti 
bring  them  to  his  majesty,  their  father,  at  St.  Germains." '  As  ihis  plot 
was  formed  by  noted  revolutionists,  employed  in  guarding  her  perMOf 
there  actually  existed  a  possibility  that  the  daughter  might  have  beefl 
dragged  across  the  seas  into  the  presence  of  her  father.  Nothing,  after 
the  success  of  two  revolutions  in  one  century,  seemed,  in  fact,  too  wild 
or  perilous  to  be  undertaken  by  English  political  adventurers. 

Queen  Mary  condescended  to  encourage  a  spy  and  tale-bearer  ia  ihc 
famdy  of  the  princess,  her  sister,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influcniul 
persons  in  it,  being  the  quaker-nurse  of  her  nephew.  When  the  duke 
was  weaned,  the  wet-nurse  was  given  the  offices  of  breakfast- woman  snd 
dry-nurse.  Nothing,  however,  could  please  her;  she  would  be  mi«ireM 
over  everybody,  and  would  complain  of  every  individual  to  the  lady- 
governess  (Fitzharding),  who  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  that  if  the  quakeren 
Pack  was  a  year  longer  at  court,  she  would  be  too  much  for  all  there.^ 

'  Life  of  »ir  Christopher  Wren.     Hawksmoor's  Account  of  Greenwich  Hof  ('ittk, 
1728.     He  wa«  deputy-surveyor.  *  Ibid. 

*  Srate  Pnpers,  edited  by  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.  4B7,  and  Dalrymplo't  Memoir* 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  74:  this  very  clause  must  acquit  James  II.  of  all  desire  of 
at»8an8inating  his  nephew.  Tm'o  years  afterwards,  tliis  strange  tchmne  was  m» 
lured  by  these  men  into  an  assassination  plot  against  William  HI ,  then  a  WHlowcr. 
who  was  to  have  been  murdered  when  returning  {rom  hunting,  at  Richniood. 
Ko  Ic9t>  than  ten  gentlemen  were  put  to  death  for  this  plot,  called  in  hi^mry, 
'*  Sir  John  Friend's  Coii!<piracy.'*  x  It  is  wurtliy  of  remark,  that  the  leader*  or 
executor:)  of  all  the  apnassination  plots,  in  this  reign  and  the  next,  had  Iw'en  re- 
volutioni^fS)  or  ofni;rrfi  from  William's  own  band  of  French  refugees,  as  Granval 
and  (Mii!«-Rrd  ;  the  Inner,  however,  is  supposed  not  to  have  joined  the  rrli^ec 
rori>:i  till  alWr  the  k'ug  »  death. 
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y  Fitzharding  had  found  out  that  this  woman  had  insinuated  herself 

favour  with  the  queen,  and  particularly  wilh  the  ludiea  who  were 

on  friendly  terms  with  the  princess  Anne,  and  busied  herself  with 
ying  tales  out  of  the  establishment  at  Campden  and  Berkeley  Houses 
er  majesty— Hin  inconvenience  to  lady  Fitzharding,  who  had  the  same 
e  to  perform,  but  thought  it  safest  to  play  a  double  game.  The 
*n,  at  last^  gave  Mrs.  Pack^s  husband  a  place  in  the  Custom  House. 

quakeress-nurse,  finding  that  her  practices  were  suspected,  requested 
*tire,  under  plea  of  ill-health.  The  princess  consented,  and  gave  her 
nnuity  of  40Z.  per  annum.  Scarcely  had  the  nurse  retired  from  the 
tliy  air  of  Kensington  to  Deptford,  when  she  caught  the  small-pox. 
1st  she  remained  very  ill,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  every  day  to 

how  she  was.  No  one  among  her  fellow-servants  at  Campden 
se  had  the  least  idea  of  her  danger.  One  morning,  the  duke  of 
icester  was  asked,  ^^  Whether  he  should  send,  as  usual,  to  know  how 
nurse  was  ?"  "  No,"  he  said,  "  for  she  is  dead."  ^  How  do  yon 
kv,  sir,"  asked  his  attendant.  ^  That  is  no  matter,"  replied  the  young 
> ;  ^  but  I  am  sure  she  is  dead."     Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  his  women, 

observed,  ^  that  the  young  duke  had  told  her  yesterday,  that  he 
If  Pack  would  die  next  day."  The  child  was  right ;  his  nurse  actu- 
died  about  the  time  that  the  discussion  took  place.  This  coinci- 
de occasioned  no  little  consternation  in  his  household ;  for  they  said 
u  physically  impossible  that  the  child,  or  any  one  else,  could  have 
I  informed  of  the  fact  by  natural  means.  The  young  duke  was  taken 
isit  his  aunt,  queen  Mary,  next  day.    Perhaps,  her  majesty  had  heard 

marvellous  tale;  for  she  led  the  way  to  it,  by  asking  him,  ^  If  he 
^  sorry  to  hear  that  his  nurse  was  dead  ?"  The  child  replied,  ^  No, 
am."  And  this  most  unsatisfactory  reply  was  all  the  queen  could 
t  from  her  little  nephew  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Atkinson  succeeded 
quakeress-nurse  in  her  offices.  ^^  She  was,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins, 
!ce  *o  my  good  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Butt,*  who  had  the  honour  to 
how  the  princess  Anne  was  fed  when  a  child." 
'he  issue  of  a  new  coinage  engaged  the  attention  of  the  queen^s 
srament  in  this  summer.  So  much  had  the  coin  been  debased  in  her 
fi,  that  good  guineas  passed  for  thirty  shillings  cash.  The  circulation 
England  was  greatly  injured  by  base  guineas,  coined  in  Holland. 

heads  of  the  two  regnant-sovereigns  were  impressed  on  the  new 
8 — not  like  Philip  and  Mary  looking  into  each  other's  faces,  but  in 
more  elegant  manner  of  one  profile  appearing  beyond  the  other, 
ip  Rotier,  one  of  the  artists  patronised  by  James  H.,  had  positively 
sed  to  work  for  William  and  Mary.  His  son,  Norbert  Rotier,  was 
so  scrupulous.  In  1694,  he  was  employed  in  designing  some  dies 
the  copper  coinage,  and  a  medal,  charged  with  the  double  profile,  and 
annia  on  the  reverse,  when  it  was  discovered  that  William's  head 
)  an  impertinent  likeness  to  that  of  a  satyr ;  and  this  circumstance 

liit  is  perhaps  the  snme  name  as  But9^  who  is  meniioned,  in  the  Claremlon 
y,  as  nurse  to  the  princess  Anne.  According  to  Lewis  Jenkins,  she  had  th« 
B  orkec|>er  uf  the  privy-purse  to  the  princess. 
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made  ■  g^reat  noise,  and  wa«  followed  by  the  report  Uitl  JaoMs  IL  «i0 
conceal^  in  his  house  in  the  Tower.  Norbert  Rotier,  finding  hinnlf 
an  object  of  suspicion,  retired  to  France.' 

The  queen  had  anxiously  expected  her  hosband  from  Holland,  thiomb- 
out  the  latter  part  of  October  and  ttie  beginning  of  November;  he  was 
detained  by  the  French  fleet.  He  arriTMJ,  howe?er,  at  Ifaigate  on  the 
12th  of  November;  his  queen  met  him  at  Roeheeter,  and  they  tnrclled 
safely  to  Kensington.'  The  king  opened  his  parliament  next  day.  After 
Toting  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  courage  and  firm  adminiatiatioii,  the 
parliament  proceeded  to  impeach  her  favourite  prime-minister,  then  dnke 
of  Leeds,  for  the  infamous  corruption  of  his  government ;  likewise  sir 
John  Trevor,  the  late  speaker,  for  receiving  bribes  himself,  and  for  di»> 
tributing  them  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  course  of  these  inqui- 
ries the  names  of  her  majesty's  immediate  attendants,  if  not  her  owB| 
were  compromised.  The  following  passage  on  this  head  is  abstracted  fitxa 
the  scanty  details  preserved  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords.  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke,  the  chairman,  had  sent  a  bribe  on  the  part  of  the  Eait 
India  company  to  the  lord-president  of  queen  Mary's  cabinet-council, 
(the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,)'  by  sir  Basil  Firebrass,  which  gentlemsa 
further  deposed,  ^  That  they  found  great  stops  in  the  charters,  which 
they  apprehended  proceeded,  sometimes  from  my  lord  Nottingham,  the 
queen's  lord-chamberlain,  and  sometimes  from  others.  That  colonel 
Fitzpatrick  received  one  thousand  guineas  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
others,  if  the  charter  passed :  That  he  pretended  great  interest  with  lord 
Nottingham,  and  that  he  could  get  information  from  the  lady  Derby 
[mistress  of  the  rohes]  how  the  queen's  pleasure  was  ?"  *  Lord  Not- 
tingham, the  same  deponent  declared,  ^^  rejected  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
guineas  indignantly."  It  is  found  colonel  Fitzpatrick  died  soon  after  the 
queen  ;  no  one,  therefore,  could  ascertain  whether  he  had  been  calum- 
niated, or  whether  he  had  himself  insinuated  calumnies  on  her  majesty 
and  her  mistress  of  the  robes.  All  that  need  be  said  on  this  head  if, 
that  queen  Mary,  in  her  letters,  displays  no  tendency  to  any  unrighteoui 
acquisition  of  the  public  money.  The  fatal  illness  under  which  her 
majesty  succumbed  immediately  after  the  parliamentary  inquiries  on  thii 
head — which  commenced  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  king's  retura 
—at  once  interrupted  the  examination,  and  spared  the  queen  the  coo* 
fusion  of  finding  proved  the  foul  deeds  of  which  her  ministers  were 
capable.  The  long  disputed  bill,  limiting  parliaments  to  three  yean' 
duration,  was  brought  in  the  same  autumn ;  it  did  not  seem  more  palata- 
ble to  the  elective  king  and  queen,  than  to  their  predecessors 

*  Where  he  designed  several  medals  for  the  chevalier  St.  George.  He  wtf 
iuccfredecl  in  his  olfice  by  Harris,  the  player,  an  unworthy  fovourite  oT  the 
duchei4i<  of  Cleveland,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art  (Fine  Aru  of  Great  Britais, 
by  Tnylor.) 

■  Ralph's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

*  Formerly  lord  Danby,  afterwards  marquis  of  Carmarthen^  then  duke  of  LeeHu 
The  passage  is  from  Parliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739.  Vol  iii 
p.  23. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739,  vol.  iiL  p.  33. 
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PHiilst  these  troubles  and  disgraces  were  impending,  a  disaster  occurred, 
lich  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  queen  Mary.  She  was  at  iVhite- 
ll-chapel^  November  24,  when  the  service  suddenly  ceased ;  archbishop 
llotson,  who  was  ofliciating  before  her  majesty,  was  silenced  with  a 
oke  of  paralysis ;  he  never  spoke  again,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
.rds.  Archbishop  Tillotson  had  grown  excessively  fat  and  corpulent 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  friends  considered  that  his  life  had  been 
>rtened  by  the  sorrow  and  troubles  his  elevation  had  brought  on  him. 
le  the  Psalmist,  when  he  spoke  of  peace,  the  furious  parties  around 
n  ^  made  themselves  ready  for  battle.'' '  Just  as  archbishop  Tillotson 
pired,  a  lady  came  into  the  apartment  where  her  majesty  was  sitting, 
]  said,  she  believed  ^  that  all  the  dignified  clergy  had  come  to  court 
it  day  to  show  themselves.''  The  queen  replied,  ^  There  is  one  1  am 
«  is  absent,  which  is  the  dean  of  Canterbury.'^  Some  of  the  com- 
ly  observed,  ^  that  not  one  was  missing."  A  lady  of  the  queen's 
iisehold,  who  knew  dean  Hooper,  went  out  to  see ;  she  returned  and 
d,  **  He  is  not  there."  **  No,"  replied  the  queen,  **  I  can  answer  for 
n ;  I  knew  he  was  not  there." 

Ill  trifles  make  a  strong  impression,  when  connected  with  unexpected 
ith — superstition  is  at  such  times  very  active ;  it  will  be  remembered, 
t  Dr.  Hooper  had  declared  to  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  walnut-tree 
ioh  kept  the  people  from  seeing  her  when  she  sojourned  at  his  deanery 
CSanterbury,  should  be  cut  down ;  by  a  curious  accident,  it  was  felled 
the  very  moment  of  Tillotson's  death,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  had 
nted  it  with  his  own  hand  when  he  was  dean  of  Canterbury.' 
Icain  was  queen  Mary  made  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  all  England, 
Oie  choice  of  the  primate  of  the  English  church ;  once  more  it  fell 
a  man  who  had  not  been  educated  in  its  creed ;  this  was  Dr.  Tenni- 
I,  who  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  This 
nination  did  not  please  all  queen  Mary's  courtiers,  among  others  lord 
sey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Villiers;  he  reminded  her  majesty 
lat  Dr.  Tennison  had  been  much  contemned  for  preaching  a  funeral 
mon,  and  at  the  same  time,  pronouncing  a  high  panegyric  over  a 
man  so  infamons  as  Nell  Gwyn,  for  the  lucre  of  fifty  pounds,  which 
t  person  had  provided  for  the  purpose  in  her  will."  Queen  Mary 
»wed  more  discomposure  of  countenance  at  this  remonstrance,  than 
t  ever  betrayed  before  on  any  occasion :  ^  What  then !"  she  replied, 
it  a  pause  of  great  confusion ;  ^  no  doubt  the  poor  woman  was  se- 
ely  penitent,  or  1  am  sure  by  the  good  doctor's  looks,  he  would  have 
I  nothing  in  her  praise."' 

Life  of  Tillotson.  There  were  found,  in  the  possession  of  archbishop  Tillot- 
,  numerous  letters,  containing  the  most  furious  threats  against  his  life,  and 
ilings  of  hit  character  ;  he  had  endorsed  these  words  on  the  packets,  **  I  have 
1  tbe^  letters,  I  thank  God,  calmly,  and  may  the  writers  forgive  tliemselvet 
Asily  as  I  forgive  them." 

Hooper  MS. ;  but  a  walnut-tree  of  thirty  or  thirty-three  years*  grdwth  could 
have  been  a  large  one. 

Bio.  Brit.     MittreM  Nelly  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  15001  per  annum,  which 
been  secured  lo  hec  by  James  IL    (Clarendon  Diary,  Appendix,  p.  out.)    It 

IT 
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Qneen  Mary  might  have  defended  Dr.  Tenniaon  &r  better,  hy 
tioning  his  conduct  of  Christian  heroism  in  CSambridge.  during  the  hor 
rors  of  the  plague,  when  he  acted  both  as  physician  and  deigymap 
She  knew  it  not,  or  she  would  have  urved  so  noble  a  plea ;  her  wishf^ 
really  were  that  Dr.  Stillingfleet  should  be  promoted  to  the  primacy ' 
King  William's  nomination  of  Dr.  Tenniaon  waa  induced  bv  his  con- 
troversial sermons  against  the  Roman-catholica.  He  had  been  bred 
as  a  physician,  and  practised  as  such  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  queen  (for  many  days,  could  not  mention  Tillotson  withoat  tears; 
the  king  was  likewise  much  affected  by  his  death.  Indeed,  since  her 
majesty  had  witnessed  the  primate's  mortal  stroke,  she  had  neither  ap- 
peared well,  nor  in  spirits.  The  royal  pair  were  residing  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace*  with  the  mtent  to  pass  the  Christmas  in  retiremmt,  when 
the  queen  became  seriously  indisposed,  on  the  IQth  of  December.  She 
took  some  slight  remedies,  and  declared  herself  well  the  next  day.  Her 
illness  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  ^  I  was  above  half  an 
hour  with  the  queen  the  day  she  first  felt  herself  ilU  but  nothing  of  it  ap- 
peare<i,"  wrote  Burnet.'  *^  The  next  day,  which  was  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, she  went  abroad,  but  could  not  disguise  being  ill."  How  truly 
the  queen  anticipated  the  result,  may  be  found  from  her  conduct  and 
employment.  She  sat  up  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet,  burning 
and  destroying  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  the  public,  at  any 
future  time,  to  pass  judgment.  Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  ojf 
great  consideration  towards  ^^  people  whom  these  papers  would  have 
committed,  if  seen  after  she  was  no  more." '  Queen  Mary  was  certainly 
anxious  that  these  documents  should  not  commit  her  memory,  and  took 
a  sure  way  of  depriving  biographers  of  them.  Tet  by  those  which 
remain,  dark  mysterious  surmises  are  raised  regarding  the  portentous 
nature  of  those  destroyed.  What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could 
induce  her  to  keep  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington,  in  a  De- 
cember night,  and,  with  death  in  her  veins*  devote  herself  to  the  task,  at 
once  agitating  and  Aitiguing,  of  examining  and  destroying  important 
papers  ?  What  thoughts,  what  feelings,  must  have  passed  through  the 
brain  of  queen  Mary,  on  that  awful  night,  thus  alone — with  her  past 
life,  and  with  approaching  death  ?  Strange  contrast  between  an  unfor- 
tunate father,  and  a  fortunate  daughter :  James  II.  preserved  every  docu- 
ment which  could  cast  light  on  his  conduct,  valuing  their  preservation 
before  life  itself;*  Mary  II.  destroyed  all  in  her  power  which  could  give 

\H  Kaid  that  out  of  gratitude  vlie  turned  papist,  but  recanted  when  times  clmn^Er'!, 
or  queen  Mary  would   not  have  entered  0:1  her  defence;  Nelly  bmd   leA  tittr 
pounds  lor  her  funeral  sermon.     Dr.  Tenniaon's  panegyric,  whea  earning  tliis 
turn,  eausod  no  little  scandal  on  the  clerical  character. 
>  Burnet's  MS.,  Harleian  Collection,  0584,  •  Ibid. 

*  This  curious  remark  is  in  Burnet s  first  folio  edition;  it  has  been  withdrawn 
in  that  of  lh'.23.  It  is  in  neither  of  his  three  manuscript  versinot  of  Mary's 
death.     Harleian,  0584. 

*  I'liore  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  box  M'hich  James  risked  his  life  to  pre«err^. 
when  ilie  Ciiouce&ier  was  binking,  contained  his  memoirs  as  Ikr  at  they  were 
written,  and  the  vouchers  on  which  they  were  founded. 
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nkP  tpfamp  &f  certaiDtr  lo  her  pwwuMl  hittonr.  The  queen  fianhed  her 
ifiitahii  occBpBiiottt  on  that  sifiiu  by  vritia^  a  Irtier  to  her  husband 
cm  liie  tuhjea  id  Elnabeth  Villien.  which  she  eodoraed*  «*  Not  to  be 
dditeied  excefiODf  in  caie  of  my  death.*^  and  kicked  it  ia  ao  ehooy 
cafanet  m  vhich  she  nraaUv  kept  papen  of  cooKqoeoce. 

As  Mfht  have  been  aDticipaied.  queen  Hair  m-aa  eiceedinglT  indis- 
pDued.  on  the  day  surceedinf  these  sfitatinf  rifils.  Her  disorder  was, 
however,  wppuaid  to  be  only  the  neaslea,  some  two  or  three  days  after- 
wank,  nad  freat  hopes  were  entenaaned  of  her  recovery ;  but  on  the 
jdcatiif  of  hrr  nnlady  her  physiciaos  ooidd  aoi  wve;  Hr^  Radclifle 
deciannf  thai  she  would  have  the  measles,  and  Dr.  MiUiaflon  the  small* 
poK.^  BaraeC  liiii.  that  the  frial  turn  of  her  aalady  was  owiof  to 
Dr.  Radclife,  in  leiaarkable  words,  which  are  not  to  be  iband  in  his 
phaaed  htslory.  as  follows :  ^  I  will  not  enter  into  another  pcovince,  nor 
£o  oat  of  my  own  profession,*"  says  Bomet^s  MS«  *  and  so  will  say  no 
of  the  physician's  part,  but  that  it  was  univenwlly  condemned,  so 

the  qaccn's  death  was  imputed  to  the  unskilfulaess  and  wilfuloeas 
of  Dr.  Barirlifr.an  impious  and  ricioos  man.  who  hated  the  queen  much, 
bu  viitae  and  lelifion  moie.  Ue  was  a  professed  Jacobite,  and  was  by 
many  thoucht  a  rery  bad  physician,  hot  others  cried  him  up  to  the 
hithipH  dtfict  imayinahle.  He  was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  but  too 
cvidrwtly  his  opinion  was  depended  on.  Other  physiciaos  were  called, 
when  it  was  too  late;  all  symptoms  were  bad,  yei  i^tdl  the  queen  ielt 
henelf  welL"'  Baddift'^s  mistake  was  uking  the  small-pox  for  the 
aearies ;  bat  this  is  an  idle  char;^  since  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
one  cia^te  disease  would  by  no  means  render  the  other  monaL  The 
tmh  was,  the  queen  was  full  and  laife  in  person,  somewhat  addicted  to 
food  liiia^.  both  in  Rfaid  to  food  and  wine ;  she  likewise  drank  rich 
choeolaie  at  bed-time.  Small*pox,  and  eren  measles,  are  dauferous  vi- 
simtioaa  to  patienis  of  thirty-two,  with  similar  habits.  Nor  is  Dr.  Rad- 
eiifc  aoswerahle  for  the  queen's  hifh-fod  cooditjoa  and  luxurious  habits, 
as  be  was  not  her  household  physician,'  and  tbeicfore  noc  bound  by  his 
to  give  adriee  in  regard  to  dietary  temperance.  The  doniestac 
were  the  traitors,  who  had  &iled  lo  counsel  the  queen  on  the 
KfalaiMi  of  her  appetites. 

Whife  this  desperate  malady  was  dealinf  with  the  queen,  her  sister, 
the  piiuccai  Anne,  and  her  ambitious  fiiTooriie,  lady  Marlboroufh,  were 
fiarded  from  the  torpor  they  had  long  sufiered  at  Berkeley  House,  into 
a  state  of  fererish  expecution  of  the  sodden  importance  which  w<Nild 
to  them  if  her  majesty's  illness  proved  &tal.    The  princess  Anne 

then  in  a  dubious  sute  of  health  herself,  for  dropsical  maladies  im- 
her  constitution.    She  flattered  herself  with  hopes  of  an  increase 


* laJph's  History,  p.  539.  •  So  wrin».     Bamet*  MS^  Harieiui.  6524. 

'Dr.  Badctide  va«  cmsiifeKd  tLe  moct  *kiJfal  pfaj5icjan  of  his  daj.  He  remJ}/ 
•wk  a  iaoDbat* ;  he  moeoded  the  rerolntioaarj  eoTereigns  reij  oovilliD^,  and 
dtedjcid  lo  plafar  tbem  villi  rexmtknas  refwes.  Xerertbelftss.  tber  all  incined 
on  ree^iririiS  ius  nicKiica]  &a»ictaDce.  He  has  been  sepaimtelj  blamed  for  kiliiof 
qners  Marr,  kir^r  Wilfiam.  the  duke  of  Gluw-eiiei,  and  queen  Anne,  either  hf 
ill!  smmlinnr  or  Jus  ooo-aaendanoa. 
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to  her  feniHj ;  in  eonseqneacei  she  confined  henelf  to  the  houtef  and 
passed  the  day  constantly  reclining  on  a  conch.'  That  the  princeaa  was 
prevented  by  the  infirmity  of  her  health  from  ▼iaiting  the  aick-bed  of  her 
sister,  from  whose  chamber  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  woold 
have  been  repulsed.  Although  queen  Mary  was  in  a  rery  doubtfol  state 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  king  William  left  Kensington, 
and  gave  his  royal  assent  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  important  bill  for 
passing  triennial  parliaments.  Jt  is  supposed  bis  foresight  led  him  to 
this  measure ;  since,  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  he  could  not  have  yielded  this  coo- 
cession  with  equal  dignity.* 

No  regular  intercourse  took  place  between  the  palaee  at  Kensington 
and  Berkeley  House ;  and  all  the  intelligence  of  whatever  passed  in  either 
household,  was  conveyed  by  the  ex-ofiicial  tattling  of  servants  of  the 
lower  grade.  Laundresses  questioned  nurses,  or  ushers  carried  the  tales 
thus  gathered.  All  was  in  the  dark  at  the  princess's  establishment,  as 
late  as  Christmas-day,  O.  S.,  respecting  the  malady  of  the  queen,  when 
Lewis  Jenkins  was  sent  to  obtain  information  of  Mrs.  Worthington,  the 
queen^s  laundress,  regarding  how  her  majesty  really  was.  The  news  thus 
gained  was,  however,  by  no  means  correct. 

^^As  1  loved  the  queen  much,''  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  I  was  transported 
with  hearing  she  had  rested  well  that  night,  and  that  she  had  not  the 
small-pox,  but  the  measles.  The  queen  was  much  beloved ;  she  had 
found  the  means  of  pleasing  the  people  by  her  obliging  deportment,  and 
had,  besides,  the  command  of  plenty  of  money  to  give  away,  which 
proved  a  powerful  persuasive  with  many  for  loving  her.  1  went  into  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  bedchamber,  where  I  threw  up  my  hat,  and  said, 
^  O  be  joyful !'  The  ladies  asked  me,  ^  What  I  meant  ?'  I  then  related 
the  good  news ;  and  the  little  duke  said,  ^  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 
heart  V  But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  inquire  at  the  palace  after  the 
queen,  1  was  informed  Mhat,  in  consequence  of  being  let  blood,  the 
small-pox  had  turned  black,  and  that  her  majesty's  death  drew  near,  for 
nature  was  prevented  from  working  her  course.'  1  was  this  day  in  wait- 
ing, and  talking  over  the  ill  newit  with  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  the  little 
duke  of  Gloucester's  women,  in  a  low  tone,  imagining  that  the  child 
could  not  hear  our  conversation,  ai«  he  was  playing  with  George  Wanley. 
His  highness  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^O  be  joyful .''  1,  hearing  this,  askeil 
him,  ^  Where  he  learnt  that  expression  ?'  ^  Lewis,  j^ou  know,'  said  his 
highness.  *  Sir,'  said  1,  *  yesterday  I  cried,  O  be  joyful ."  *  Yes,'  rejoineii 
the  queen's  nephew ;  ^  and  now,  to-day,  you  may  sing,  *  O  be  doleful  P 
which  I  wondered  to  hear."' 

The  danger  of  the  queen  being  thus  iftatter  of  notoriety  throughout 
the  corridors  and  servants'  offices  of  Campilen  and  Berkeley  Houses,  the 
princess  Anne  thought  it  time  to  send  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  with  a 
message,  entreating  her  majesty  ^  to  believe  that  she  was  extremely  con- 
cerned for  her  illness ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  allow  her  the  hap- 

*  Coniluct  of  the  duchess  of  MarllwroiiKh,  p.  1U5.         'Ralph's  History,  p.  &3d 

*  Lewis  Jenkins'  History.     Tracu.     Brit.  Museum. 
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of  waiting  oo  her«  she  voald,  Dotwithstanding  the  cooditioo  she 
v«  iB«  ran  any  haiard  for  her  aausTaction.^  This  message  was  deli- 
veied  to  the  qoeen^s  first  lad>%  being  lady  Derby,  who  went  into  the 
rayil  bedchamber  and  delivered  it  to  her  majesty.  A  consultation  took 
jibce ;  and  after  some  time,  lady  Derby  came  out  again,  and  replied  to 
ihe  messenger  of  the  princess  Anne,  ^  that  the  king  would  send  an  an- 
swer the  next  day.*^ 

Had  the  queen  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  her  sister,  there  was  thus 
liaie  and  opportunity,  for  this  message  was  sent  some  time  before  her 
death.  No  kind  ^miliar  answer  was  reinraed  from  the  dying  queen  to 
her  sister,  but  the  following  formal  court  notation  from  the  fiist  lady  of 
her  majesty  to  the  lady  of  the  princess : 


**- 1  sju  eomnaDded  bj  the  king  mnd  queen  to  tell  jna  tbejr  desire  joa  wookl 
icc  the  princeM  know  they  both  tbaok  her  lor  tending  and  desinns;  to  come,  but 
a  being  thought  so  nece*smry  to  keep  the  queen  ma  quiet  m*  poMibie,  hope  the 
wiil  defer  iL     I  am,  madam,  your  laJythip  s  most  bumble  serraDt. 

-RDKBar." 

*  P.  S.— Pray,  madam,  present  my  humble  doty  to  the  princess.'* 

The  aoosaal  ciTility  of  the  postscript  astonished  the  little  coort  at 
Berkeley  Hcxise ;  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  were  prophetical  of  the 
bial  termination  of  the  queen^s  illness,  but  not  a  single  expression  indi- 
cative  of  homan  feeling,  or  yearning  kindness  towards  the  suflerer,  is 
recorded  by  lady  Marlborough  as  fiilling  from  the  princess  Anne,  whe- 
ther such  were  the  case  or  noL  The  politeness  of  lady  Derby^s  post- 
scripl,  who  had  been  previously  remarked  for  her  insolence  to  the  prin- 
cess, ^  made  ns  conclude,"  obserres  lady  31  ariborongh,  *^  more  than  if 
the  whole  college  of  physicians  had  pronounced  it,  that  her  disease 

19 


Many  peisoos,  and  eren  some  indiTiduals  belonging  to  the  household 
of  the  princess,  were  allowed  to  see  the  queen  in  her  sick-chamber; 
therefore  it  was  concluded,  that  deferring  the  proposed  Tisit  of  the  prin- 
ceas  waa  only  to  leave  room  for  continuing  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  queen 
sbonld  chance  to  recover,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  left  a  possibility  oi* 
a  political  reconciliation  with  the  king,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  death.' 

Sech  were  the  surmises  and  proceedings  at  Berkeley  House,  while 
death,  every  hour,  appmached  nearer  to  queen  Mary.  The  king  cer- 
tainly despaired  of  his  consort's  life;  **for  the  next  day  (December  26),^ 
aaya  Bnroet,  ^  he  called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  the 
most  lender  passion ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  alnur!.  ^  That 
finnn  being  the  happiest,  he  was  going  to  be  the  most  miserable  creature 
OB  the  cvth ;'  adding,  ^  that,  during  their  whole  wedlock,  he  had  never 
one  single  fiuilt  in  his  queen ;  there  was,  besides,  a  worth  in  her 
Bobody  knew  besides  himself,  though  /  (Burnet)  might  know  as 
of  her  as  any  other  person  did.'  *' 

Am  the  queen's  illness  fluctuated,  the  prineesa  Anne  and  lady  Maribo- 
lOUgh  became  ungovernably  agitated  with  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  as 
ibey  could  obtain  no  intelligence  which  they  could  tnist,  they  at  last 

by  the  diKhew  of  Marlborauijh.  'Ibid.,  p.  I'jo. 
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resolved  to  despatch  lady  Fitzharding  to  Kensington  Palaee,  where  she 
undertook  to  see  the  queen  and  speak  to  her.  Accordingly^  chaiged 
with  a  dutiful  message  to  her  majesty,  the  lady  Fitzharding  «*lmke  in,** 
whether  the  queen's  attencSnts  ^  would  or  not,''  and  approaching  the 
bed  where  her  majesty  was,  made  her  speech,  to  express  '^in  how 
much  concern  the  princess  Anne  was."  The  dying  Mary  gwped  oat, 
^  Thanks,"  and  the  lady  went  back  to  her  princess  with  a  report  thai 
her  kind  message  had  been  very  coldly  received.'  Lady  Fitzharding 
had  means  of  knowing  the  private  feelings  of  the  queen  towards  the 
princess,  because  her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  that  lady.  The  real  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  queen,  was  likewise  known  to  lady  Fitzharding,  through  the  cooh 
munication  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  his  mistress;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  the  Marlborough,  she  reported  that  her  majesty  was  most 
inimical  to  the  princess  Anne  to  her  last  gasp.  Without  giving  too  much 
belief  to  a  witness  of  lady  Marlborough's  disposition,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  An- 
other contemporary  lady  of  the  household  affirms  that  the  queen  ^  was 
sinking  fast  into  unconsciousness  when  lady  Fitzharding  forced  herself 
into  her  bed-chamber,  and  that  the  single  word  she  spoke  was  indeed 
all  she  was  able  to  utter." 

The  face  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  the  most  violent  erysipelas 
the  Friday  before  her  death.  When  this  frightful  symptom  appeared, 
her  physicians  declared  to  her  husband  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of 
her  life.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  every  symptom  of  despair. 
He  ordered  his  camp-bed  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  his  dying 
consort,  and  remained  with  her  night  and  day,  while  she  struggled  be- 
tween life  and  death.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  desirous  of  preventing 
anything  she  might  say  respecting  the  events  of  her  past  life.  Our 
authority,  however,  declares  that  his  demeanour  was  most  aflectionate ; 
and  that,  ^^  although  greatly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  eating,  he  never 
tasted  food  during  three  successive  dreadful  days."' 

^^  When  the  desperate  condition  of  her  majesty,"  says  Burnet,  ^  be- 
came evident  to  all  around  her,  archbishop  Tennison  told  the  king  that 
he  could  not  do  his  duly  faithfully,  without  he  acquainted  her  with  her 
danger.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  ^that  whatever  etTect  it 
might  have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a  matter.' 
The  queen  anticipated  the  communication  of  the  archbishop,  but  showed 
no  fear  or  disorder  upon  it.  She  said  ^  she  thanked  God  she  had  always 
carried  (his  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour; 
she  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  his 
will.^  She  said  ^  that  she  had  wrote  her  mind  on  many  things  to  the 
king ;'  and  she  gave  orders  to  look  carefully  for  a  small  scrutoire  that 
she  made  use  of,  which  was  in  her  closet,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
tlie  king.     Having  despatched  that  care,  she  avoided  giving  herself  or 

*Coii(hiL't,  liy  tlio  (Juclipss  of  MarlboroiiKli.  p.  107. 

'Iiietlitetl  MS.,  ill  the  B:l>liothd(jiio  du  Koi,  iii  French— of  which  the  aboTS  is 
a  translation.     (So.  1715.) 
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W  hosbanJ  the  teoderneM  which  a  final  parting  might  raite  io  them 
Ml."    When  it  is  remembered  that  the  caskei  the  queeo  was  thus  care- 
/bJ  In  have  pat  into  his  hands,  contained  the  letter  oi  complaint  and  re* 
proof  written  by  her«  at  the  time  of  her  memorable  vigil  in  her  cabinet 
at  Kensington,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  that  Mary  died  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  husband,  or  that  her  refusal  to  bid  him  fiuewell  proceede<l  from 
mdemess.    ^The  day  befure  she  died,*'  continues  Burnet,  ^she  re- 
eeired  the  sacrament;  all  the  bishops  who  were  attending  were  per- 
mitted to  receive  it  with  her.    God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company,  for 
we  were  losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth.^* 
**The  queen,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  composed  herself  solemnly 
to  die ;  she  slumbered  some  time,  but  said  that  she  was  not  refreshed 
by  it«  tad  that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer.    She  tried  once  or 
twice  to  aay  something  to  the  king,  but  could  not  gQ  through  with  iL 
She  laid  silent  for  some  hours,  and  then  some  words  came  from  her, 
which  showed  that  her  thoughts  began  to  break." '    The  queen^s  mind, 
in  tact,  wandered  very  wildly  the  day  before  she  expired.    The  halluci- 
natioos  with  which  she  was  disturbed  were  dreary,  and  the  nature  of 
them  certainly  indicates  that  somewhat  remained  on  her  mind,  of  which 
she  had  not  spoken.    Her  majesty  mysteriously  required  to  be  left  alone 
with  archbishop  Tennison,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  him,  and  her 
chamber  was  cleared  in  consequence.    The  archbishop  breathlessly  ex- 
pected some  extraordinary  communication.     The  dying  queen  said,  ^  I 
wish  you  to  look  behind  tluit  screen,  for  Dr.  Radclifle  has  put  a  popish 
nurse  upon  me,  and  that  woman  is  always  listening  to  what  I  want  to 
say ;  she  lurks  behind  that  screen ;  make  her  go  away ;  that  woman  is 
a  great  disturbance  to  me."' 

The  p%>pish  nurse,  which  the  queen  fancied  that  her  Jacobite  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Radclifie,  bad  ^put  upon  her,"  was  but  an  unreal  phantom,  the 
coinage  of  her  wandering  brain.  Her  fiither^s  friends,  who  were  more 
Dumerous  in  her  palace  than  she  was  aware,  &ncied  that,  instead  of  de- 
scribing this  spectre  to  archbishop  Tennison,  she  was  confessing  her 
filial  sins  to  him.  A  contemporary  of  queen  Mary  uses  these  remarkable 
words,  when  mentioning  the  interview :  ^  But  whether  she  had  any 
scruples  relating  to  her  fiither,  and  they  made  part  of  her  discourse  with 
Tennison,  and  that  arch-divine  took  upon  his  own  soul  the  pressures, 
whicli,  in  these  weak,  unguarded  moments,  might  weigh  upon  hers, 
must  now  remain  a  secret  unto  the  last  day.*  The  story,  however,  of 
the  phantom-nurse  that  perplexed  queen  Mary's  last  moments,  was  told 
by  Tennison  himself  to  the  historian,  bishop  White  Kennet." 

*  Burnet's  History  of  bis  Own  Times.  This  writer  (or  his  ioierpdator)  9\uf% 
orer  the  ciicuinstance  of  the  queen's  departure,  without  reconciliation  with  her 
sister.  Surah  of  Martborongh's  testimonj  is,  we  think,  better  deserving  belief^ 
beeause  her  words  are  supported  by  cijcunisiantial  detail  and  docunoenta.  Sho 
asserts  **  that  queen  Mary  departed  in  enmity  to  her  sister,  that  mo  wHuag*  was 
9tmt  to  the  primetu.''  Moreover,  in  three  several  versions  of  the  queeo  s  death 
■mong  Burnet's  MSS^  Harleian  Col  lection,  Brit.  Museum,  the  passage  does  iioi 
orrnir ;  neither  is  the  name  of  the  princess  mentioned  in  the  course  of  them. 

*  BnmeL  *  Ralph,  voL  ii.  p.  ^(k 

*  Md.  m  the  BiblkrJi^ue  du  Roi,  Paris,  (Na  1715.) 
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It  was  supposed,  on  the  Sunday  evening 9  ttiat  the  qoeea  was  about  Co 
expire,  which  information  was  communicated  to  the  king,  who  Tell  ftinl- 
ing,  and  did  not  recoTer  for  half  an  hour ;  that  day  he  had  awooocd 
thrice.  Many  of  his  attendants  thought  that  he  would  die  the  first' 
Qjueen  Mary  breathed  her  last  between  night  and  mominff,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1694,'  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign,  and  tbe  thirty-third 
of  her  age.  The  moment  the  breaih  left  her  body,  the  lord*chaneelior 
commanded  the  great  seal  to  be  broken,  and  another  made,  on  which 
(ho  figure  of  William  III.  was  impressed  solus.* 

The  great  seal  of  William  and  Blary  represents  them  enthroned,  sitting 
with  an  altar  between  them ;  upon  it  is  placed  the  globe  of  sovereignty, 
on  which  they  each  place  a  hand.  In  the  reverse,  London  is  represented 
in  the  background,  but  it  is  old  London  before  the  fire,  for  old  St-PauPs 
is  veiy  clearly  represented,  and,  to  make  the  matter  atimnger,  the  mon- 
ument is  introduced.  Mary  and  William  are  equestrian  figures  uncrowned; 
be  is  like  a  Roman  emperor  in  profile,  while  the  queen  turns  her  fiice 
full  on  him;  her  hair  is  dressed  high  in  front,  and  streams  over  the 
shoulder  before  her;  she  is  represented  wholly  without  ornament. 

A  Roman-catholic  priest,*  who  was  a  spy  of  the  Jacobites,  had  been 
roaming  round  Kensington,  watching  for  intelligence  during  the  awful 
three  days  while  Mary  II.  struggled  between  life  and  death.  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  earliest  news  of  her  demise,  probably  from 
lord  Jersey,  who  was  secretly  of  his  religion.  The  priest  departed  before 
dawn  on  the  night  of  the  queen^s  death ;  he  meant  to  take  his  speediest 
course  to  St.  Germaiils,  but  he  fell  ill  of  a  violent  (ever  at  Abbeville, 
probably  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  perambulations  in  Hyde  Park  or 
Kensington  Gardens,  in  December.  This  intelligencer  of  Mary's  demise 
himself  remained  between  life  and  death  for  three  days.  At  last^  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  James  11.  at  St.  Ger^ 
mains,  who  sent  forthwith,  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  hear  his  tidings.* 

The  report  of  the  illness  of  Mary  II.  had  been  current  in  France  for 
several  days ;  but^  in  the  absence  of  authentic  intelligence,  all  s«>rts  of 
rumours  prevailed— Him ong  others,  ^^that  she  had  recovered,  and  tliat 
William  111.  was  dead."  The  right  version  of  the  tidings  spread  over 
France  when  king  James's  messenger  returned  from  the  priest's  sick-bed 
at  Abbeville,  January  13th,  N.  S.  Madame  de  Sevigne  mentions  these 
circumstances  in  her  letters,  and  she  gives  Mary  II.  as  an  instance  of  tlie 
transitory  nature  of  all  mundane  glories.  ^  She  was,"  says  her  illustrious 
contemporary,  ^  but  thirty-three ;  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  a  reigning 
queen,  and  she  is  dead  in  three  days.  But  the  great  news  is  that  tlie 
prince  of  Orange  (William  111.)  is  assuredly  very  ill;  for  though  the 
malady  of  his  wife  was  contagious,  he  never  quitted  her,  and  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  he  will  not  quit  her  long."  William  III.,  however,  bore 
on  his  face  marks  which  entirely  secured  him  from  any  danger  respecting 

>MS.  in  the  BtblioUi^ue  du  Roi,  Paris,  (No.  ni\) 

*  This  is  old  style.     The  French  date  her  death  January  7,  1693. 

*  MS.  of  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi.  *  Dangeau,  vol.  iii.  p.  518. 
'An  inediied  Mb.  in  the  Bibliotli6que  du  Roi,  in  French,  marked  (174S.) 
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the  cootafioofl  milady  of  which  his  queen  died,  and  if  he  was  yctj  ill 
II  the  tinie  of  her  death,  his  malady  did  not  arise  from  the  small-pox. 
IVben  the  news  was  con6rmed  of  the  death  of  Marv,  her  fiiiher  shot 
lumtelf  up  in  his  apartments,  and  refused  all  visits ;  he  observed  the 
■oarninsr  nf  solitude,  tears,  and  groans,  but  he  would  not  wear  black 
for  her  death.' 

James  II.  likewise  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  to  request  him  not  to  wear 
Booming  for  his  daughter,  and  not  to  order  a  court-mourning.     Other- 
wise, as  she  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  king  of  France,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  aunt,  this  order  would  have  appeared,  althoi^^  it  would 
have  been  a  great  absurdity,  considering  the  deadly  war  subsisting*  which 
seemed  more  personal  than  national,  between  the  &milies  f>f  Orange, 
Stuart,  and  Bourbon.     Some  of  the  old  nobility  of  France  claimed  kindred 
with  the  house  of  Orange ;  among  others,  were  the  dukes  de  B<»uillon 
and  Duras,  who  thought  fit  to  assume  mourning;  they  were  sternly 
coouiiaiiJed  by  Louis  XIV.  ^to  put  it  oSV*    The  duke  de  St.  Simon 
blames  the  royal  order,  as  a  petty  vengeance.    This  acute  obtierver  is 
arooog  the  few  writers  who  do  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  Mary  in 
goreroment ;  at  the  same  time,  he  beara  the  testimony  <»f  a  contemporary, 
<*  that  she  was  much  more  bitter  against  her  father,  than  was  her  hus- 
band.^    The  conduct  of  James  II.  was  influenced  by  the  horror  which 
he  §tki  at  ascertaining  that  his  once  beloved  child  had  expired,  without 
any  message  or  expression  of  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  suflerings  which 
she  had  bMU  the  oicans  of  causing  him.    He  observes,  ^  that  many  of 
his  partisans  &ncied  that  her  death  would  pave  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion;" but  he  made  no  additional  eflbrls  on  that  account;  indeed,  he 
says,  ^  the  event  only  caused  him  the  additional  aflliction  of  seeing  a 
child  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  pereevere  to  her  death  in  such  a  si^ud 
stale  of  disobedience  and  disloyalty,  and  to  find  her  extolled  for  crimes 
as  if  they  were  the  highest  virtues,  by  the  mercenary  fiatterera  around  her." 
*^  Even  archbishop  Tennison  reckoned  among  her  virtues,"  adds  king 
James,  ^  that  she  had  got  the  better  of  all  duty  to  her  parent,  in  con- 
sideraiion  of  her  religion  and  her  country,  and  that  even  if  she  had  done 
angfat  blameworthy,  she  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  efaorch,  who  were  answerable  for  it,  not  she."*    When  king  James 
heaid  this  reported  speech,  he  cried  ont,  ^  Oh,  miserable  way  of  arguing 
—fetal  to  the  deceiver  and  to  the  deceived !    Yet  by  this  very  saying, 
she  discovered  both  her  scruple  and  her  apprehension."     He  declarni 
himself  *^  much  afflicted  at  her  death,  and  more  at  her  manner  of  dying," 
and  affirmed,  *^  that  both  his  children  had  lost  all  bowels  of  compassion 
ibr  him ;  for  the  princess  of  Denmark,  notwithstanding  her  professions 
aad  late  repentance,  now  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prince  of 
Omnge  (William  III.) ;  though  he  had  used  her  ill,  and  usurped  her  right, 
yet  she  preferred  that  he  should  remain,  rather  than  her  father,  who  had 
always  cherished  her  beyond  expression,  should  be  restored."  * 

'Daofinui,  voL  iii.  p.  512. 

*D»nfeaii,  vol.  iiL  p.  512,  and  St.  Siraon,  vol.  i.  p.  25& 
'Ifcmoirt  of  James  IL,  edited  by  Staoier  Cimrka.  *Ibid. 
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Archbishop  Tennison  delivered  to  the  king  the  deeeaeed  qneen^s  pott* 
liumous  letter,  together  with  a  reproving  menage  she  had  confided  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding  a  vevere  leetore 
to  liis  majesty,  on  the  subject  of  his  grosa  mtscondiiet  in  regard  to 
Elizabeth  Viliiers.  The  king  took  this  freedom  in  good  part,  and  amennly 
promised  the  archbishop  to  break  off  all  intimacy  with  her.  The  qoeen^i 
letter  expressed  to  her  hnsband  the  great  pain  which  his  connezioo  with 
her  rival  had  always  given  her.'  True  to  the  peraooal  forbearance  which 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never  complained,  or 
told  the  pangs  she  suflered  from  jealousy,  till  after  her  own  death  had 
taken  place.  But  whether  she  could  be  considered  to  expire  in  perfect 
peace  and  forgiveness  to  her  husband  when  she  left  written  reproaches, 
exposing  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  schooling  of  a  atrenger  of  rode 
manners,  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  is  matter  for  consideration. 

]t  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  pains  and  peoaltiea  of  Wil* 
liam  III.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  admonitions  and  exhortations  of 
the  dissenting-bred  clergy,  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  church 
preferments,  he  having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of  their  disinter- 
estedness of  conversion.  For  Burnet,  he  always  manifested  loathing, 
which  was  uncontrollable— a  feeling,  in  which  we  have  seen,  by  her 
letters,  his  lost  queen  fully  participated.  Burnet,  nevertheless,  was  among 
the  most  active  of  his  lecturers  on  the  subject  of  future  good  behaviour, 
and,  with  infinite  self-satisfaction,  notes  the  result.  ^  King  William  began 
then  the  custom,  which  he  has  observed  ever  since  very  exactly,  of 
going  to  prayers  twice  a  day ;  he  entered  upon  very  solemn  and  serious 
resolutions  of  becoming,  in  all  things,  an  exact  Christian,  and  of  breakinc 
off  all  bad  practices  whatsoever.  He  expressed  a  particular  regard  to  all 
the  queen's  inclinations  and  intentions.  He  resolved  to  keep  up  her 
family .'' '  Such  declaration  need  not  excite  astonishment — the  jamilp 
Burnet  means  consisted,  not  of  the  queen's  near  relatives  of  the  exiled 
royal  house,  but  merely  of  her  household-servants ;  and  if  the  durheys 
of  Marlborough  is  to  be  believed,  the  king  afterwards  grumbled  exces- 
sively at  paying  them  the  pensions  he  had  promised,  in  the  height  of 
these  his  well-behaved  resolutions. 

^  I  confess,''  pursues  Burnet,  ^  that  my  hopes  are  so  sunk  with  the 
queen's  death,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  further  expectations.  If 
things  can  be  kept  in  tolerable  order,  so  that  we  have  peace  and  quiet  in 
our  days,  I  dare  look  for  no  more.  So  black  a  scene  of  Providence  as 
is  now  upon  us,  gives  me  many  dismal  apprehensions.'" 

As  to  any  reconciliation  of  the  princess  Anne  with  the  queen,  it  is 
improbable  that  Burnet  believed  it  took  place,  since  the  Harleian  contains 
three  different  copies  of  the  queen's  death,  from  the  bishop's  pen;  and 
although  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  from  beginning  to  end*  he  mentions 
not  the  name  of  the  princess  therein.  Indeed,  the  (Kid  and  maladroit 
manner  in  which  that  assertion  is  introduced  into  the  printed  history, 
*nany  pages  after  its  natural  date,  gives  the  whole  incident  a  very  sus- 
picious aspiTt.     The  words  are  thrust  among  the  current  events  hr  into 

*  Shrewsbury  MSS.,  aUivd  \>y  Coie.  'Hurlcian  MS^  C694. 

'Burnet'a  M^.,  Hurleian  Collection. 
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^  Tcv  t69&;  Uier  are  apmpo*  to  notkinf  connected  vitli  chronfAc^i- 
ta}  order,  and  are  as  foilovf :  ^  The  queen,  when  she  was  dvine.  hiiii 
leceired  a  kind  inescafe  from. and  had  sent  a  reconciling  message  to.  the 
inaoesB,  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  ^is  tnie«  the  sisters  did  not 
hwas  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  eom- 


rn 


While  prepantions  were  making  for  the  qoeen^s  funeral,  a  great  num- 
ber of  elegies  and  odes  were  written  in  praise  of  her  majestr.  Bat  poetic 
lalenL  exceptiiig  in  the  line  of  lampoons,  was  very  scarce  among  tlie 
vevolntionan*  party,  and  as  the  elegies  excited  either  laughter  or  contempt, 
the  p«bljc  pfess  of  the  day  indulged  in  furioos  abuse  of  Dryden,  because 
mo  panegyric  on  the  queen  appeared  from  his  pen.  **  It  is  didicult.**^ 
ofaaerres  sir  Walter  Scott,'  **  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  deprived 
pQet4anreaie  of  the  unfortunate  James  could  have  treated  the  memory 
v£  his  master's  daughter.^  He  gruiled  her,  at  least  on  that  orcasioa. 
ihe  mercy  of  his  silence.  Dryden  was.  however,  appealed  to.  in  order 
to  decide  ^  which  of  the  numerons  effusions  to  the  memory  of  queen 
Marv  was  the  best  ?^  «*  Bad  was  the  besu*^  was  the  verv  natvrml  answer 
cf  ooe  of  the  immortal  authors  of  England;  but  being  pressed  to  pro- 
BOMce  a  more  distinctive  verdict,  he  said,  ^  that  the  ode  by  the  duke 
cf  Devonshire' was  the  best^ 

Among  die  royal  elegies,  were  included  some  perpetrations  in  the  pa- 
thetic line,  by  the  hard,  sarcastic  prodigates,  Prior^  Congreve.  and  SwifL* 
Sir  Waller  Soott  suspects,  that  the  docal  strains  were  in  reality  tlie  worst, 
bat  they  etuded  his  research.  They  exist  at  length  in  the  Harleiain  Ci»l- 
lection,  and  prove  that  Dryden  spoke  as  an  honest  criiir.  for  they  are 
iar  superior  to  the  professional  poetry  published  on  the  occasion ;  they 
preserve  wiihal  some  historical  allusions ;  thiu  the  queen  is  given  the 
credit  of  tears,  she  either  shed,  or  ieigned  to  shed,  at  her  coronation ; 
ahhoqgfa  other  witnesses  have  recorded  dark  words,  which  escaped  her 
cm  that  occasion,  i^ainst  her  Other's  life : — 


'BarDct's  Own  Timeft.  editSon  1623,  with  Dutmouili'ib  Oiuiow's,  mod  Hmrd- 
wick  •  SateA,  roL  iv.  p.  167. 

'  life  of  Dryden. 

'^Its  BefDorr,^  amr*  Sir  Walter,  <"  only  nrrivef  in  an  alvosl  eqmallr  obscnrs 
fantnl  poem  to  the  nemory  of  WiUiam,  doke  of  Devonshire,  in  which  these 


*  Twas  M>  when  the  destroyer's  dmMifal  dan 
Onoe  pt^foed  ihroogfa  ours  to  fair  Maria  »  heart ; 
From  his  stale  helm,  ibf^o  somir  short  hoars  he  stole, 
T  indnlge  his  melting  ere*  and  bleeding  kwI  ; 
Whilst  his  bent  kners  to  those  remains  divine, 
Paid  their  last  odering  to  that  roraj  shrine." 

dat  sir  Walter  Scoa  siii|>ected  the  merits  of  the  Deronshire  tribote 
this  abstmet  of  its  cootentA,  from  some  vriier  of  less  taJent  than  his 
The  dake  of  Devonshire  wasb  at  that  time,  ooe  of  the  state  ministers,  and 
\md  afwajs  Ibmsed  ooe  among  the  ooancil  of  nine. 
^Swift  was  at  that  time  an  ezf*enant  of  fiiaoe  and  profit  from  William  OL. 

of  »ir  Wiliiau  Tempts. 
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Odb  it  the  Dokb  or  DEfommfts  on  tbb  trnktm  or  Maet  IL 

**  Long  our  divided  irtate, 
Hung  in  the  balance  of  m  doubtful  ftta ; 
When  one  bright  nymph,  the  gathering  oloods  dlfpelM, 
And  all  the  griefs  of  Albion  healed-— 
Her  the  united  land  obeyed ; 

She  knew  her  task,  and  nicely  nudentood, 
To  what  intention  kingi  are  made, 

Not  for  their  own,  but  for  their  people's  food. 
TwaB  that  prevailing  argument  alone. 
Determined  her  to  fill  the  vacant  throne ; 
And  with  ladnesi  the  beheld, 
A  crown  devolving  on  her  head- 
By  the  exoeiaes  of  a  prince  misled, 
When  by  her  royal  Idrth  compelled. 
To  what  her  God,  and  what  her  oountry  olaiuMd ; 
Though  by  a  servile  faction  blamed, 

How  graeeftil  were  the  tears  she  shed  I 

**  When  waiting  only  for  a  wind, 

Against  our  isle  the  power  of  France  was  armed ; 
Her  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shined, 

The  winds  themselves  were  by  her  influence  oh«niMd| 
Secure  and  undisturbed  the  scene 
Of  Albion  seemed,  and  like  her  eyes  serene. 

Fatal  to  die  fair  and  young, 

Accursed  disease  1  bow  long 

Have  wretched  mothers  mourned  thy  rage  ? 

Robbed  of  the  hope,  and  comfort  of  Uieir  age ; 

From  the  unhappy  lover's  side, 

How  oAen  ha^t  thou  torn  the  blooming  bride  I 

Common  disasters  sorrow  raise, 

But  Heaven's  severer  frowns  amaze 

The  queen,  a  word,  a  soun<l ! 

Of  nations  once  the  hope  and  firm  support. 

Tliat  name  becomes  unutterable  now. 

The  crowds  in  that  dejected  court, 

Where  languishing  Maria  lay. 

Want  power  to  B»k  the  news  they  come  to  know: 

Silent  their  drooping  heatis  they  bow. 

Silence  itself  proclaims  the  universal  woe. 

Even  Maria's  latest  care,* 

Whom  winter's  seasons,  nor  contending  Jove, 

Nor  watchful  fleetii,'  could  from  his  glorious  purpose  move, 

Now  trembles,  now  he  sinks  beneath  tlie  mighty  weight, 

Tlie  hero  to  tlie  man  gives  way."  ' 


*Willinm  HI. 

*Thi9  historical  allusion  is  to  the  circumstances  of  that  king's  last  voyage  from 
Holland,  which  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  once  triumphant  navy  of  Great 
Britnin.  especially  when  joined  to  the  Dutch  marine  force.  November.  Tuesday 
10,  loot.  "The  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  embarked  to  go  to  England; 
the  wind  beat  him  back  twice,  but  he  persevered  and  finally  sailed  with  a  flns 
day.  Hi:*  squadron  was  strongly  reinforced,  as  he  had  been  told  that  Jean  Bsrt 
wni«  watching  for  him."  Memoirs  of  Dangenu.  William  had  been  waiting  sU 
the  month  for  a  pnsMage.  lest  Jean  Bnrt  should  intercept  him. 

*  The  elecnr  would  extend  over  many  pages ;  the  necessity  for  brevity  oblifM 
us  to  pre»ejn  only  an  abstract,  including  all  the  personal  allusions  possible. 
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SwiA's  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  queen  of  his  supposed  patron  exists  in  the 
Athenian  Oracle ;  it  cannot  be  worse.  In  the  Life  of  Sir  VViiiiani  Tem- 
ple, supposed  to  he  written  by  Swi(\,  it  is  asserted  ^  that  lady  Temple 
died  within  a  month  of  her  majesty  out  of  sheer  grief  for  her  loss.''  A 
great  compliment  to  the  queen,  but  a  doubtful  one  to  sir  William  Temple, 
who  survived  his  lady. 

The  queen's  memory  was  illustrated  by  an  historical  sermon  or  ora- 
tion, preached  on  occasion  of  her  death,  by  Burnet.  These  pages  can- 
not, however,  be  illumined  from  it  by  words  that  glow  and  burn,  such 
as  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  son  of  the  herdsman  of  Meaux^  the 
eloquent  Bossuet,  when  the  character  and  misfortunes  of  Henrietta  Maria 
were  given  him  f6r  his  theme. 

Burnet's  obituary  memorial  on  Henrietta  Maria's  grand-daughter  scarce- 
ly rises  to  the  level  of  quaintness,  and  his  distress  for  facts  on  which  to 
hang  his  excessive  praises  makes  him  degenerate  into  queerness;  for 
after  lauding  to  the  utmost  the  love  of  queen  Mary  H.  for  sermons 
(being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  bitter  contempt  she  had  expressted  for  his 
own,)  he  falls  into  the  following  comical  commendations : — 

**  She  gave  her  minutes  of  leisure  with  the  greatest  willingness  to  architecture 
and  gardenage.  She  had  a  richness  of  invention,  with  a  happiness  of  con- 
trivance that  had  airs  in  it  that  were  freer  and  nobler  ihan  what  w<u  mart  ttiff, 
though  it  might  be  more  regular.  She  knew  that  this  drew  an  expense  aAer  it ; 
she  had  no  inclinations  besides  this  to  anjr  diversions  that  were  expenceful,  and 
since  this  employed  many  hands,  she  was  pleased  to  say  *  that  she  hoped  it 
would  be  forgiven  her ;'  yet  she  was  uneasy  when  she  felt  the  weight  of  the 
charge  that  lay  upon  it." 

^  The  gardenage"  that  had  airs  in  it  ^  freer  than  those  that  were  more 
•tifi^"  was,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  completely  on  a 
par  with  the  Dutch  architecture  perpetrated  by  Mary  and  her  spouse. 
Neither  were  worth  placing  in  the  list  of  a  queen-regnant's  virtues.  Per^ 
haps  the  following  eulogy  may  seem  not  greatly  adapted  for  funeral 
oratory,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  biographer  an  insight  into 
the  routine  of  the  pretty  behaviour  and  neat  sampler  way  of  life,  that 
Ifary  II.  mistook  for  high  Christian  virtues.  ^  When  her  eyes  were  en- 
dangered by  reading  too  much,  she  found  out  the  amusement  of  work." 
It  was  no  doubt  a  great  discovery,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty ;  but  her 
bad  eyes  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  needle-work,  point-stitch,  tent^ 
•titcb,  tapestry-stitch,  and  all  the  other  stitches — to  say  nothing  ot 
matching  shades  of  silks  and  threading  needles — require  better  eyesight 
than  reading. 

<*  In  all  those  hours  that  were  not  given  to  better  employment,  she  wrought 
with  her  own  bands;  and,  sometimes,  with  so  constant  a  diligence,  as  if  she  had 
been  to  earn  her  bread  by  it.  It  was  a  new  thing  and  looked  like  a  tiglU^  to  see 
a  qaeen  work  so  many  hours  a  day.  She  looked  on  idleness  as  the  great  cor« 
mption  of  human  nature,  and  believed  that  if  the  mind  had  no  employment 
given  it,  it  would  create  some  nf  the  worst  sort  to  itself;  and  she  thought  that  any 
thing  that  might  amuse  and  divert,  without  having  a  dreg  and  ill  impressions 
behind  it.  ought  to  fill  up  those  vacant  hours  which  were  not  claimed  by  devo- 
tion  or  business.  Her  example  soon  wrought  on  not  only  those  that  belonged  to 
her,  but  the  wliole  town  to  ibllow  it,  so  that  it  l>evame  as  much  tlie  fa^hioa  m 
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work,  at  it  had  beon  formerly  to  be  idle.  In  this,  which  aeemed  m  nothing,  and 
was  turned  by  some  to  be  the  eul^ect  of  raillery,  a  greater  itep  waa  niade,  than 
perhaps  every  one  wa«  aware  of;  towards  the  bettering  of  the  age.  While  she 
diverted  herself  thus  with  work,  she  took  care  to  give  an  entertainment  to  her 
own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  working 
with  her— one  was  appointed  to  read  to  the  rest,  the  choice  was  auiied  to  the 
time  of  day,  and  to  tlie  employment — some  booJi  or  poem  that  waa  lively,  as 
well  as  instructing. 

**  Few  of  her  sex — not  to  say  of  her  rank — gave  ever  less  time  to  dieaaing,  or 
seemed  less  curious  about  it.  Those  parts  which  rtjmnd  man  patitmn  wnt  mt 
given  up  tniirely  to  it." 


This  sentence  is  somewhat  enigrmatical ;  indeed,  the  whole 
would  prove  a  useful  collection  of  sentences  for  those  grmmnnarians  who 
teach  a  clear  style,  by  the  means  of  exposing  faulty  ingtanees  of  in- 
volved composition.  The  truth  is,  that  the  man's  conscienee  was  at  war 
with  his  words— therefore,  those  words  became  tortuous  and  eootn- 
dictory.  He  has  dared  to  praise  Mary  U.  for  ^  filial  piety ,^'  knowing, 
as  he  must  have  done  better  than  any  one  else,  how  diflereiilly  she  h«l 
conducted  herself  as  a  daughter.  He  himself  has  recorded,  and  blamed 
her  disgusting  conduct  at  her  arrival  at  Whitehall.  But  whether  it  is 
true,  that  Mary  sat  complacently  to  hear  this  very  man  grossly  calumni- 
ate her  mother,  rests  on  the  word  of  lord  Dartmouth.  There  is  one 
circumstance,  which  would  naturally  invalidate  the  accusation,  which 
is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  against  her  own  interest — a  point  which  Mary 
never  lost  sight  of;  for  if  Anne  Hyde  was  a  faithless  wife,  what  reason 
had  her  daughter  to  suppose  that  she  was  a  more  genuine  successor  to 
tlie  British  crown  than  the  unfortunate  brother,  whose  birth  she  had 
stigmatized  ?  Nevertfieless,  tfie  same  strain  of  reasoning  holds  good 
against  her  encouragement  of  the  libellous  attacks  of  the  Dutch  polemi- 
cal writer,  Jurieu,  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  hatred  which  her 
revolutionary  policy  caused  her  to  express  for  her  unfortunate  ancestre^i), 
seems  the  more  unnatural,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  nature  had 
impressed  on  both,  insomuch  that  the  portrait  of  Mary  queen  of  Scoiii. 
at  Dalkeith,  bears  as  strong  a  likeness  to  her  descendant,  Mary  II.,  in 
features,  when  the  latter  princess  was  about  eighteen,  as  if  she  hati  as- 
sumed the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sat  to  the  painter. 
The  similarity  of  the  autographs  of  signature  between  the  two  Mary 
•Stuart  queens,  is  likewise  very  remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  following  odd  passage,  in  the  Burnet  paneg}-rie,  means  to 
alTirm,  that  queen  Mary  11.  was  unwilling  to  be  praised  in  public  ad- 
dresses : — 

"  Here  arises  an  nneiamplcd  piert  of  a  character  which  may  be  well  begun 
with  ;  lor  I  am  afraid  it  both  begun  and  will  end  with  her.  In  most  personf. 
even  those  of  the  truest  merit,  a  studied  management  will,  perhaps,  appear  with 
a  little  too  much  varnish ;  like  a  noctural  piece  that  lias  a  light  cast  thruocti 
even  the  mo^t  shaded  fiart?,  some  dispf^isition  to  set  ontaeifout,  and  some  iaii«- 
faction  at  being  commended,  will,  at  some  time  ur  other,  show  itself  morr  or 
lei>s.  Here  we  may  appeal  to  great  multitudes:  to  all  who  ha<l  the  honour  u> 
apprrmch  her.  and  particularly  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  greatest  near* 
be»s,  if  at  any  one  time  anything  of  this  sort  did  ever  iliacovtr  itself.  When  Jut 
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•<lBUieul9  were  imde.  or  drrrmt  tking9  mH  npon  occa«VMi9  tliiit  h«<5  w»!l 
dpwin  i  L^em,  (God  kfK»w»  bow  fref:ii*nt  th^^w  were!)  tliese  teemed  »rarf*e  to 
fr*  aeai  J.  they  were  m  Unle  desired,  that  t*ier  were  presently  paned  over,  witb- 
oir.  to  nnch  as  an  aoiwer  ibat  might  seem  Vj  enienain  the  discourse  even  wtiile 
SI  clM^ied  iL*' 

AmoD^  other  of  qaeen  Harris  merits,  are  reckoned  her  ron«tant  ap- 
prebeiuioDS,  ^  tliat  the  secret  sins  of  those  around  her  drew  down  many 
jndfineotB  on  her  administration  and  goTemment*''  a  theme  on  which 
riie  Terr  piously  dOates  in  her  letters  to  her  husband.  Assuredly,  an 
■nnaniral  daofhter.  and  a  cruel  sister,  needed  not  to  have  wasted  her 
lime  in  fixing  judgments  on  the  secret  sins  of  other  people. 

Amidst  thiis  mass  of  af&ctnation  and  contradiction,  some  tnits  are 
pTvserred.  in  regard  to  the  queen*s  personal  amiability  in  her  last  illness, 
which  redound  iar  more  to  her  credit  than  anv  instance  that  Burnet  has 
pRTioody  quoted ;  they  have*  raoreorer.  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
inned  by  a  person  more  worthy  of  belief  than  himself  This  is  arch- 
h»hop  Tennisoo,  who  says.  -*  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  distemper 
w  known,  the  earliest  care  of  this  charitable  mistress  was  for  the 
nmoving  of  such  immediate  servants  as  might,  by  distance,  be  preserved 
io  health.  She  fixed  the  times  for  pnyer.  in  her  own  chamber,  some 
days  beibre  her  illness  attained  iu  height ;  she  ordered  to  be  read  to  her, 
»o?e  than  cmee,  a  sermon  by  a  good  man.  now  with  God,  probably 
wthbishop  Tillotson,':  on  this  text :  *  What,  shall  we  receive  good  from 
ike  hand  of  God,  and  not  receive  evil  ? '  ^ '  Burnet  adds,  ^  Besides  sui^ 
knag  none  of  her  servanu  to  stay  about  her,  when  their  attendance 
might  endanger  their  own  health,  she  was  so  lender  of  them,  when  they 
kH  oiider  that  justly-dreaded  illness,  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  removed,  though  they  happened  to  be  lodged  very  near  herself.^ 
SmA  coodnet  comprehended  not  only  the  high  merit  of  humanity,  but 
ike  still  more  difficult  duty  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. 

it  does  not  ftppear  from  Burnet's  narrative,  that  any  pan  of  the  Green- 
wich or  Virginian  endowments  were  bequeathed  by  the  queen  from  her 
personal  economy — a  circumstance  very  needful  to  ascertain,  when 
estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  appertaining  to  royal  charity.  The  funds 
came  from  the  means  of  the  miserable  and  over-taxed  people,  then  groan- 
iaf  onder  the  weight  of  government  expenditure,  increased,  at  least, 
ikirty-fold,  partly  by  the  profligate  corruption  of  the  triumphant  oligarcliy, 
aad  partly  by  her  husband -s  Flemish  campaigns.  Tet,  as  a  legislatress, 
Mary  desierres  great  pnise  for  the  projects  of  such  institutions,  since 
^  oeeadooed  a  portion  of  the  public  money  to  be  directed  to  virtuous 
asea.  which  would  have  been  applied  to  the  above  worthless  purposes. 
Ttom  Bamet^a  narrative,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Virginian  College  was  in- 
Uiled  to  her  as  legislatress,  and  not  as  foundress : 

•TW  last  gnml  project,"  sajrs  Burnet.*  -that  her  tbouzbts  were  working  on. 
*i&  retetioa  to  a  noble  and  royal  prorisioo  for  mainied  and  decayed  »eam<-n, 

'KarrmiiTe  of  die  death  of  qoeen  Mary,  by  Dr.  Tenninon.     Printed  in  White 
I^naet'f  HiflSory.  toI.  iii.  p.  673.     The  sermon  is  by  TiMotson. 
'  DiKOBTte  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Queen,  br  Gilbert  Burnet,  lori-M^bop 
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was  particniarljr  designed  to  be  so  coostituted,  as  to  pnt  ihem  in  m  probable  way 
of  ending  their  days  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  Everj  new  hint  that  way  was  enter  • 
tained  by  her  with  a  lively  joy;  she  had  some  discourse  on  that  head  the  very 
day  before  she  was  taken  ill.  She  took  particular  pains  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  state  of  our  plantations,  and  of  those  colonies  that  we  have  annong  infidels; 
but  it  was  no  small  grief  to  her  to  hear  that  thejr  were  but  too  generally  a 
reproach  to  the  religion  by  which  they  were  named,  (I  do  not  nmj  which  they 
professed,  for  many  of  them  seem  scarce  to  profess  it)  She  gave  a  willing  ear 
to  a  proposition  which  was  made  for  erecting  schools,  and  the  founding  of  a 
col  Inge  among  them  [thM  Virginian  fimndatian].  She  considered  the  whole 
scheme  of  it,  and  the  endowment  which  was  desired  for  it;  it  was  a  noble  one, 
and  wot  to  riu  out  of  tomt  branehe$  of  the  rtvtnue,*  which  made  it  HabU  to  obf'ettiomM, 
but  she  took  care  to  consider  the  whole  thing  so  well,  that  she  herself  answered 
all  objections,  and  espoused  the  matter  with  so  affectionate  m  concern,  that  the 
prepared  it  for  the  king  to  settle  at  his  coming  over." 

Burnet  thinks  proper  to  assert,  that  William  HI.  had  ^  great  liking  for 
good  things,''  meaning  religious  and  charitable  foundations ;  and  adds, 
with  more  veracity,  ^  that  the  queen  always  took  care  to  give  him  the 
largest  share  of  the  honour  of  those  effected  by  her  meana.^ 

The  public  papers  notified,  with  great  solemnity,  the  circumstance, 
that  upon  the  queen's  first  indisposition,  the  greatest  and  eldest  lion  in 
the  Tower,  who  had  been  there  about  twenty  years,  and  was  commonly 
called  ^^  King  Charles  ll.'s  Lion,"  sickened  with  her,  and  died  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  forty-eight  hours  before  her,  "  which  was  ominous,'' 
continues  our  authority,  ^«  affording  us  so  much  the  more  matter  of 
curiosity,  because  the  like  happened  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  when 
another  of  these  royal  beasts  made  the  same  exit'  with  the  prince.*^ 
Such  coincidences  occur  frequently  enough  in  English  history  to  raise 
the  idea,  that  the  wardens  of  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower  considered  it 
a  point  of  etiquette,  privately  and  discreetly,  to  sacrifice  a  lion  to  the 
manes  of  royally  on  the  decease  of  any  sovereign. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  contemporary  elegies,  written  to 
the  memory  of  the  queen,  commences  thus  :'•— 

"  The  greet  Inexorable  seal?  his  ears, 
Denf  to  onr  cries,  unmelted  by  our  tears  ; 
The  irrevocable  potting  mandate  flies. 
Torn  from  three  kingdoms'  grasping  arms,  she  dies!** 

Af>er  upbraiding  Providence,  with  some  profane  rant,  an  allusion  to 
the  queen's  tastes  occurs  in  an  apostrophe  to  her  favourite  garden  at 
Whitehall,  which,  a  notification  explains,  led  to  the  privy-stairs,  or 
private  entrance,  into  the  royal  apartments  of  that  ancient  palace.  Af 
the  name  Privy  Gardens  is  still  retained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  this  locality  may  be  ascertained  : — 

*  T}ii9  as^^•rlion  proves  that  the  queen  herself  was  not  the  foundress,  ay  h^^r 
income  and  property  would  have  been  at  her  own  di5]>0(ial.  When  the  Anif- 
Norman  and  Plaiitnf^onet  queens  founded  colleges  and  hospitals,  they  reqnirfi 
their  consort's  con:;ont  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  their  otm  economy  for  dicto 
purposes,  not  the  piiblic  revenue. 

•  Life  of  Mary  II.,  1C05.  •  Ibid. 
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*  And  yon  onoe  royal  plants,  her  little  groTa, 
Twixt  heaven's  and  William's  dear  divided  love ; 
Her  contemplative  walk,  close  by  whose  side, 
Did  the  pleased  Thames  his  silver  current  glide  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  opening,  no  unhallowed  hand  may  draw 
The  widowed  curtains  of  her  loved  Nassau. 
Des^ir,  death,  horror  1  Oh,  be  strong,  great  heart 
Thou'st  now  to  play  thy  mightiest  hero's  part; 
Yes,  great  Nassau,  the  parting  call  was  given, 
Too  dire  divorce,  thy  happier  rival.  Heaven, 
T'  its  own  embrace  has  snatch'd  that  darling  fair, 
Translated  to  immortal  spousals  there." 

The  reader  is  spared  some  rather  popish  apostrophes  to  St  Peter,  the 
patron  saint  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  great  civility  he  is  expected 
to  show  to  her  defunct  majesty's  remains,  in  opening,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  portals  of  the  holy  fane,  to  allow  the  sumptuous  velvet  hearse 
to  pass  io,  and  the  still  greater  alacrity  and  joy  with  which  he  had  ad- 
piitted  her  beautiful  spirit  at  the  narrow  gate.  An  imaginary  monument, 
of  the  most  costly  and  enduring  marble,  is  also  addressed,  under  the 
fupposition,  tliat  William  would  pay  that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  m^ 
mory  of  his  queen. 

Lord  Cutts,  whose  headlong  valour  was  infinitely  esteemed  by  king 
WiUiam,  turned  poet  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  Mary's  death.  Poetry 
firom  loitd  Cutts  was  as  great  a  miracle  as  ^  honey  from  the  stony  rock,'' 
noce  his  qualifications  have  descended  to  posterity,  in  a  terse  line  of 
Dryden  or  Pamell,  describing  him, 

"As  brave  and  brainless  as  the  sword  be  wears.** 

King  William  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  the  headlong  valour  of 
the  poetical  martialist,  whose  elegy  is  here  presented  in  abstract'  There 
are  some  food  lines  in  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  it  with  elegiac  gravity,  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  absurd  epi- 
tbete: — 

^  She 's  gone — the  beauty  of  our  isle  is  fled. 
Our  joy  cut  off,  the  great  Maria  dead ; 
Tears  are  too  mean  for  her,  our  grief  should  be 
Dumb  as  the  grave,  and  black  as  destiny. 

**  Ye  fields  and  gardens,  where  our  sovereign  walked. 
Serenely  smiled  and  profUably  talked; 
Be  gay  no  more,  but  wild  and  barren  lie, 
That  all  your  blooming  sweets  with  hers  may  die,«- 
Sweets  that  crowned  love,  and  sofVened  majesty. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Nor  was  this  angel  lodged  in  common  earth. 
Her  form  proclaimed  her  mind  as  well  as  birth; 
So  graceful  and  so  lovely  ne'er  was  seen, 
A  finer  woman,  and  more  awful  queen." 
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O  sir,  revive,  to  Englanrl's  he 
Command  your  grief,  and  lik< 

Bui  when  reading  these  eulogiums. 
snch  sentiments  were  not  felt  by  all  ' 
governed  a  divided  people — half  of 
terror  of  a  standing  army,  ruled  by  th 
imspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A 
pleasure  in  circulating,  not  elegies,  bu 
following  have  been  preserved  io  man 
coffee-houses,  where  the  literary  lior 
person  of  decided  genius,  from  Drydei 
rope,  being  adverse  to  her  cause : — 

JaOQETR  EriTAPH 

**  Hera  ends,  notwithstanding,  he 
The  undutiful  child  of  the  kini 
Well,  here  let  her  lie,  for  by  tli 
What  it  is  snch  a  father  and  ki 
Between  vice  and  virtue,  she  p. 
She  was  too  bad  a  daughter,  ar 

The  observations  preserved  in  the  pi 
Sevigne,  relative  to  the  expectation  tha 
for  the  loss  of  his  partner,  are  alluded  i 
epitaphs :  • — 

M  Is  Wi)ly*s  wife  now  dead  and  { 
I'm  sorry  he  is  left  alone ; 
Oh,  blundering  Death,  I  do  thee 
That  took  the  wife  and  left  the 
Come  Atropos,  come  with  thy  k 
And  take  the  man  to  his  good  % 
And  when  thou*«t  rWI  •••  r,r  ♦u- 
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Policnl  Babee  tko  riiowcd  itMlf  in  anocher  ■pileAil  epignun 

(hr  T«i  viATB  or  Mamt  II.' 
**  The  qaeeii  dewacdi.  tbe  king  to  i^iered. 


As  if  cfae  hero  died,  the  woman  lived; 

Ala*,  we  erred  i'tfae  eboioe  of  oar  oooiauindenu 

He  ihoiiid  hmw9  kouued  and  the  goae  lo  Flanden."* 

Dr.  KeoD  t}ie  deptired  bbhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  fonnerlf 
fha plain  to  queen  Mary  in  the  first  years  of  her  marria^,  when  she  was 
in  Holland  roused  himself  from  his  peaceful  retirement,  to  write  an 
indienant  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Tennison  on  his  conduct  at  tbe  queen's 
deaih-bed.  Renn  charged  the  archbishop  with  compromising  the  hi^ 
foncdcMis  of  a  primate  of  the  Eni^lish  church,  by  omiuinf  ^  to  call  queen 
Mary  to  repent,  on  her  death-bed.  of  her  sins  towards  her  fiither."  Kenn 
reminds  Tennison,  in  forcible  terms.  ^  of  the  horror  that  primate  had 
expressed  to  him  of  some  circumstances  in  the  amduet  of  the  queen  at  the 
era  of  the  rerolution,"  which  he  does  not  fully  explain ;  but  whatsoever 
they  were,  he  affirms  that  ^they  would  compromise  her  salvation  witb- 
oot  individual  and  complete  repentance.*"  * 

And  here  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  interpolate,  that  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  queen  3Iary,  her  political  jealousy  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
the  &ct  tbit  Kenn,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  regarded 
bj  the  reformed  catholic  church  of  England  as  their  primate,  on  account 
of  the  recent  demise  of  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mary  had, 
therefore,  molested  her  old  pastor  and  almoner — nay.  it  may  be  said 
personal  protector,  in  her  Orange  court, — with  a  privy-council  warrant, 
and  dragged  him  to  be  questioned  before  her  council.  Kenn  made  his 
sppearance  in  patched  gaberdine ;  notwithstanding  his  pale  face  and  thin 
grey  hairs,  he  was  animated  by  moral  courage  of  a  high  tone,  and  the 
queen  and  council  heard  what  they  did  not  like.  For  want  of  other 
crimes,  our  church-of-£ngland  bishop  was  charged  with  the  oflence  of 
soliciting  the  charity  of  the  public,  by  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  starving 
frmilies  of  the  nonjuring  clergy.  ^  My  lord,^  said  he.  *^  in  king  James- s 
time,  there  were  about  a  thousand  or  more  imprisoned  in  my  diocese, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  many 
of  them  were  such  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  ill  men,  and  void  of 
all  religion ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  thongfat  it  my  duty  to  relieve  them. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  diocese  that  I  visited  them  night  and  day ;  and  I 
thank  God  1  supplied  them  with  necessaries  myself  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same ;  and  yet  king  James,  &r  from 
{Huiishing  me.  thanked  me  for  so  doing.^' ' 

The  dreadliil  eruptive  disease  of  which  the  queen  died  did  not  prevent 
the  nsnal  process  of  embalming,  the  account  of  which  is  extant  in  MS. 
dated  29th  December,  1694. 

'Scale  Poems. 

'The  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time  may  be  teen  among  the  collections  at  the 
Brittib  Moseam. 

*  Kenn's  own  Minntet  of  hi<  Exnmination  before  die  privy  Council,  April  SS, 
1696.     Sea  Hawkins  life  of  Kenn,  edited  bj  J.  J.  Bound. 
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Tn  Bill  rom  m  Embalment  or  thk  Body  or  on  MAjmr,  bt  Db.  Habb, 

HeE   MaJBITY's   AfOTHBCAEY. 

"  For  perfumed  Sparadrape,  to  make  Cerecloath,  to  wrap  the  Body  in,  and  to 
Line  the  Coffin ;  for  Rich  Gummes  and  Spices,  to  stnff  the  bodjr ;  ibr  Compound 
Iryinge  powders  perfumed  to  lay  in  the  Coffin  Under  the  Body,  and  to  fill  up 
the  Urne  [where  the  heart  or  viscera  were  encloud] ;  for  Indian  Balsam,  Rectifyed 
Spirrits  of  Wine  Tinctured  with  Gummes  and  Spices,  and  a  stronge  Aromatized 
Lixivium  to  wash  the  Body  with ;  for  Rich  Damask  Powder  to  fill  the  Coffin 
and  for  all  other  Materialls  for  Embalminge  the  Body  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Princes,  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  dtc. 

"As  alsoo  for  the  Spices  and  Damask  Powders  to  be  putt  between  the  twoo 
Coffines  with  the  perfumes  for  the  Cambers  [chamben]  \  altogether  2001  b.  00s.  OOd.* 

••Jo.  Hrnpoar." 

The  mourning  for  queen  Mary  was  deep  and  general ;  it  ia  alluded  to 
in  the  following  MS.  of  the  times,  which  gives  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  the  English  language  at  this 
period  of  retrograded  civilization — 

**  The  greatest  p*  of  this  Town  are  p'*pareing  for  Mourning  ibr  y*  Queen,  who 
died  y*  27th  instant  ab*  2  Afternoon ;  some  say  not  till  2  fryday  morning ;  the 
King  is  extreamly  grieved  and  has  sowued  away  once  or  twice ;  yesterday  y* 
Parliament  resolved  nemine  Contradisente  y*  an  humble  address  bee  drawn  ami 
Presented  to  his  Ma"*  to  condole  y*  death  of  y*  Q.,  and  y*  likewise  they  will 
stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ag*all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.*'* 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  MS.  that  the  addresses  of  the  houses  of 
parliament  were  prepared  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen's  decease. 
Deputations  from  the  dissenters  went  up  with  condoling  addresses  to 
king  William,  to  whom,  almost  as  early  as  the  houses  of  parliament,  an 
oration  was  pronounced  on  the  occasion,  by  their  great  speaker.  Dr. 
Bates,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  deputy  who  proposed  a 
union  between  the  dissenters  and  the  church  of  England,  at  the  time  of 
queen  Mary's  landing  and  proclamation.  "  J  well  remember,"  says  Dr. 
Calamy,  ^^  that  upon  occasion  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Bates,  on  the  loss  of 
the  queen,  1  saw  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  that  great  prince,  her 
consort,  who  so  often  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.  1  was  one  that 
endeavoured  to  improve  that  melancholy  providence  at  Blackfriars,  \lh€ 
place  of  his  meeting-house^]  and  was  pressed  to  print  my  sermon,  but 
refused  because  of  the  number  of  sermons  printed  on  that  occasion."' 

There  was  a  contest  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  parliament  being 
dissolved,  according  to  the  old  custom  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  but 
this  was  overruled,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
invited  to  follow  as  mourners  at  her  funeral,  which  took  place,  March 
5th,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  bells  in  every  parish  church  throughout  England  tolled  on  the 
day  of  Mary  ll.'s  burial,  and  service  was  celebrated,  and  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  generally  in  her  praise  at  every  parish  church,  but  not  univer- 
sally, for  a  Jacobite  clergyman  had  the  audacity  to  Uike  for  his  text  the 
verse,  "Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's 
daughter."     The   same   insult,  if  our  memory  holds  good,  had  been 

»  Add.  MSS.,  O?.")].  Fol.  52  a.  ■  Add.  MSS.,  CCbl,  p.  602 

*  Li ^e  of  Calamy,  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 
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oflered  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  ancestress  of  Mary  II.,  by  a  puritan 
—  so  nearly  do  extremes  in  politics  meet. 

The  funeral  procession  of  queen  Mary  was  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  • 
circumstance  which  it  is  improbable  will  ever  take  place  again.  A  wax 
effigy  of  the  queen  was  placed  over  her  coflin,  dressed  in  robes  of  state, 
and  coloured  to  resemble  life.  Afler  her  funeral,  it  was  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  in  due  time  that  of  her  husband,  William  HI., 
after  being  in  like  manner  carried  on  his  coflin  at  his  funeral,  arrived  to 
inhabit  the  same  glass  case.  These  funeral  eflSgies,  in  general,  were 
thus  preserved  to  assist  sculptors,  if  a  monumental  portrait  was  designed, 
with  the  costume,  proportions,  and  appearance  of  the  deceased.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that,  ^  when  the  wax-chandlers  did  their  oflice  about 
the  royal  dead,''  part  of  that  oflice  was  to  take  a  cast  of  the  bust  for  the 
waxen  effigy.  No  other  monument  than  these  figures  was  raised  to  the 
memories  of  William  and  Mary.  They  led  no  children,  and  died  at 
enmity  with  all  their  near  relatives. 

It  is  singular  that  William  III.  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  raising 
a  monument  to  the  wife  he  appeared  to  lament  deeply,  but  sovereigns 
who  are  for  ever  at  war  are  always  impoverished ;  and  all  the  funeral 
memorials  of  Mary  and  her  spouse  are  contained  in  the  said  glass  case, 
which  is  now  shut  up,  in  dust  and  desolation,  from  the  view  of  the  pub« 
lie.  The  perpetual  gibes  which  were  made  at  these  waxen  moulds  of 
the  royal  dead,  by  those  who  knew  not  for  what  purpose  they  were  de- 
signed, have  occasioned  their  seclusion  from  the  public  eye.  They  are, 
however,  as  authentic  memorials  of  historical  customs  and  usages  as 
anything  within  or  without  the  abbey ;  they  are  connecting  links  of  the 
antique  mode  of  bearing  the  ^  dead  barefaced  on  the  bier,''  like  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  as  they  are,  to  this  day,  carried  to  the  grave 
in  Italy. 

In  all  probability,  centuries  elapsed  before  the  populace—^  the  simple 
folk,"  as  our  chroniclers  called  them — believed  that  the  waxen  effigy,  in 
its  ^  parell  and  array,"  was  otherwise  than  the  veritable  corpse  of  their 
lie^e  lord  or  lady.  It  was  meant  to  be  so  taken ;  for  the  ancient  ena- 
melled statues  of  wood  or  stone,  coloured  to  the  life,  on  the  monuments 
at  Fontevraud  and  elsewhere,  exactly  resembled  in  costume  the  royal 
dead  in  the  tombs  below.  The  wax  effigy  formed  the  grand  point  of 
interest  in  a  state  funeral,  to  which  all  the  attendant  pomp  ostensibly 
pertained.  So  difficult  was  it  to  divorce  this  chief  object  from  public 
funerals,  that  one  of  the  wax  effigies  in  the  abbey  actually  pertained  to 
the  present  century.*  There  were  other  figures  in  the  Westminster  Abbey 
collection  in  the  preceding  age,  as  we  learn  from  the  lines  on  the  wax 
effigy  of  Charles  II. : 

*  That  of  lord  Nelson,  who  is  dretsad  in  his  exact  costume ;  he  is  represented 
with  onljT  one  arm ;  the  sleeve  of  his  admiral's  coat  looped  to  the  breast  as  he 
wore  it ;  whether  his  et^y  was  thus  laid  on  his  coffin,  and  borne  on  the  grand 
oar,  is  another  question.  Lord  Chatham*s  wax  effigy,  in  the  costume  of  his  dajr» 
bad,  in  all  probability,  been  carried  at  his  public  funeral. 
TOL.  XI. — 19 
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I  saw  him  tbown  for  twopence  in  a  ohett, 
Like  Monk,  Old  Harry ^  Mary^  and  the  mt; 
And  if  the  figure  answered  its  intent, 
In  ten  more  years  't  would  buy  a  monament. 

At  the  extreme  ends  of  a  larj^e  box,  glazed  in  front,  are  seen  the  efii- 
gies  of  queen  Mary  and  king  William.  They  seem  to  be  atanding  aa  iar 
as  possible  from  each  other ;  the  sole  point  of  union  is  the  proximity  of 
their  sceptres,  which  they  hold  close  together,  nearly  touching,  but  at 
arms^  length,  over  a  smaU  altar.  The  effigy  of  the  queen  ia  nearly  six 
feet  in  height ;  her  husband  looks  diminutive  in  comparison  to  her ;  and 
such  was  really  the  case,  when,  as  tradition  says,  he  used  to  take  her 
arm  as  they  walked  together. 

Queen  Mary's  wax  effigy  represents  a  well-proportioned,  but  very 
large  woman.  The  reports  of  the  angry  Jacobites  regarding  her  devo- 
tion to  the  table,  are  rather  confirmed  by  this  representation  of  her  per- 
son at  the  time  of  her  death ;  for  thirty-two  is  too  early  a  time  of  life 
for  a  lady  to  be  embellished  with  a  double  chin.  The  costume  of  the 
queen  nearly  assimilates  to  the  court-dress  of  the  present  day.  Her 
large  but  well-turned  waist  is  compressed  in  a  tight  velvet  boddice  of 
royal  purple  velvet,  cut  not  only  as  long  as  the  natural  waist  will  allow, 
but  about  an  inch  encroaching  on  the  hips;  thus  the  skirt  and  girdle  are 
put  on  somewhat  lower  tlian  the  waist — a  very  graceful  fashion^  when 
not  too  much  exaggerated.  The  waist  is  not  pointed,  but  rour)de<I«  in 
front.  The  boddice  is  formed  with  a  triangular  stomacher,  inserted  into 
the  dress,  made  of  white  miniver;  three  graduated  clusters  of  diamonds, 
long  ovals  in  shape,  stud  this  stomacher  from  the  chest  to  the  waist. 
Clusters  of  rubies  and  diamonds  surround  the  bust ;  and  a  royal  mantle 
of  purple  velvet  hangs  from  the  back  of  the  boddice.  The  bosom  is 
surrounded  with  guipure,  and  large  double  ruflles  of  guipure,  or  parch- 
ment-lace, depend  from  the  straight  sleeves  to  the  wrist.  The  sleeves 
are  trimmed  lengthways,  with  strips  of  miniver  and  emerald  brooches. 
The  skirt  of  the  robe  is  of  purple  velvet;  it  forms  a  graceful  train,  bor- 
dered with  ermine,  and  trimmed  at  an  inch  distance  with  broad  guld  lace, 
like  the  bands  of  footmen^s  hats,  only  the  gold  is  beautiful  and  finely 
worked.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  open,  and  the  ermine  trimming  is 
graduated  to  meet  the  ermine  stomacher  very  elegantly ;  the  opennig  of 
the  robe  shows  an  under-dress  of  very  beautiful  shaded  lutestrintf,  the 
ground  of  which  is  white,  but  it  is  enriched  with  shades  and  hroradinirs 
of  every  possible  colour.  The  whole  dress  is  very  long,  and  falls  round 
the  feet  Tlie  throat  necklace,  a  la  Sevigne^  is  of  large  |)earls,  and  the 
earrings  of  large  pear  pearls.  The  head-dress  is  not  in  giKHJ  preserva- 
tion ;  the  hair  is  dressed  high  off  the  face,  in  the  style  of  the  portrait  of 
her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena ;  three  tiers  of  curls  are  raised 
one  over  the  other,  and  the  Fontange  is  said  to  have  been  twisted  amontr 
them,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  now,  only  a  few  pearls ;  two  frizzed 
curls  rest  on  the  bosom,  and  the  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  originally  l>een 
powdered  wiih  brown  powder.  The  sceptre  of  sovereignty,  surmounted 
by  a  fleur-de-lis  and  cross,  is  in  one  hand,  and  the  regnal  globe  in  the 

'Henry  VIII.  and  h'i6  ilaughter,  Mary  L 
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other;  there  ere  no  gloves.  Qo  the  little  pOIar-shaped  eltar,  which 
separatee  her  from  her  hesband,  is  the  sovereiga  crown,  a  small  one  with 
four  arches. 

Many  medals  were  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  death ;  they 
chiefly  represent  her  as  very  (at  and  full  in  the  bust,  with  a  prodigious 
ampiitttde  of  double  ohin.  The  hair  is  stuck  up  in  front  some  inches 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  the  queen  had  just  pulled  off 
her  high  cornette  cap ;  the  hair  thus  is  depicted  as  standing  on  end,  very 
high  on  the  forehead,  and  very  low  behind,  a  &shion  which  gives  an 
ugly  outline  to  the  head.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her  medab  is  repre- 
•ented  her  monument  as  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  there  never  was  one, 
excepting  it  might  be  a  hearse  and  chapelle^^urdenUy  which,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  by  the  design.  The  queen's  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  her  fine  portrait,  by  Kneller,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Windsor. 

On  the  death  of  any  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  theatres  were 
closed  for  six  weeks ;  such  was  the  case  at  the  death  of  queen  Mary,* 
whose  demise  at  the  period  of  sports  and  carnival  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  players. 

More  than  one  benefaction  is  mentioned  in  history  as  bequeathed  by 
Mary ;  yet  we  can  find  no  indications  of  a  testamentary  document  any 
way  connected  with  her  jpapers.  A  sum  of  500/.  per  annum  was  paid 
to  the  pastors  of  the  pninitive  church  of  the  Vaudois,  as  a  legacy  of 
queen  Mary  II.  This  sum  was  divided  between  the  pastors  of  Vaudois, 
in  Piedmont,  and  the  German  Waldenses,  in  her  name,  until  the  close 
of  the  last  century,'  when  the  Vaudois  became  the  subjects  of  France. 
What  fund  was  appropriated  by  Mary  for  the  supply  of  this  annuity,  is 
not  ascertained.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  through  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — a  good  work,  originally 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  this  queen. 

The  natural  inclinations  of  Mary  were  evidently  bountiful ;  like  her 
ancestors,  she  strove  sedulously  to  become  a  foundress  of  good  institu- 
tions. The  hard  nature  of  her  consor^  to  whose  memory  no  anecdote 
in  any  way  connected  with  a  gift  pertains,  impeded  her  efibrts.  Queen 
Mary  founded  an  institution  at  the  Hague  for  voung  ladies,  whose  birth 
was  beyond  their  means ;  it  was  endowed  with  lands  in  England,  which 
made  the  charity,  however  kind  to  Holland,  not  very  benevolent  to  this 
country,  and  we  think  contrary  to  English  law. 

AH  terms  of  praise  and  eulogy  were  exhausted  to  exalt  the  memory 
of  Mary  II.  beyond  every  queen  that  had  ever  existed.  In  an  obscure 
history,  two  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  a  flood  of  wordy  commen- 
dation. They  are  as  follows :  the  first  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  ^  her 
bright  spirit  of  devotion ;"  either  it  does  not  possess  any  very  great 
merit,  or  the  merit  has  evaporated  with  the  change  of  dinner-hours.  ^  A 
lady  of  quality  cominff  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit,  on  a  Saturday  in  the 
afternoon,  she  was  told  that  the  queen  was  retired  from  all  company,  and 
kept  a  fast  in  preparation  for  receiving  the  sacrament  the  next  day.  The 

'  Col  ley  Gibber's  Life  and  ApoloKy,  425. 

*  Narnitivo  of  an  Excursion  to  I'ieilmont,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  p.  977. 


iivever,  stayed  till^five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  qm 
ler  appearance,  and  forlhwilh  ale  hui  a  e]ender  swpprr,' 
ruous,"  as  she  piously  observecJ,  "  lo  conchiiJe  a  fasl  will 
]i)re.  indeed,  tlial  so  pharisaical  «n  anecdote  is  the  best  ill 
pen  Mary'5  pieiy.     The  whole  is  little  in  unisoD  wiUi 
■repis  respeding  (Bating.     The  other  anecdote  is  in  illuM 
charily.     '■  Her  charity's  celestial  grace  was   like   the  s 

r  a  very  ynod  work  thai  was  chai^eable.     She  ortiern 
iniis   lo   be   paid.     The   caah   was   not  rorthcoming.     1 
liicd  upon  her,  and  renewed  the  eubjecL,  telling  her  i 
due   loi   long  delay,  upon   which  the  queen   ordered  li 

paid  cannot  be  ascertained.     The  anecdote  proves  that 
ilhng  lo  give,  if  she  had  had  wherewithal.      Her  meaaa 
however,  fired  away  in  battles  and  sieges  in  Flanders. 

on  quetii  .Mary    For  many  years,  it  was  all  thai  ihe  pul 
)ii^g  her,  excepting  the  two  dubious  anecdotes  previou 

Ch.buteb  or  QcKKS  M*ST  II.  tt  BitKOr  Bub«»t. 

"  To  llie  slate  a  prudent  ruler, 
T,i  ilie  cliurch  h  nurjing  molher, 
To  tl,e  king  a  conerant  lover. 
To  ilie  people  the  beat  elBinple. 
^^^(Jrthodg^ygURioo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

POSTSCRIPT. 


Whili  the  present  Tolome  was  passing  throngfh  the  press,  the  aothor 
has  been  favoured,  by  the  courtesy  of  sir  Denham  Norreys,  Bart,  with 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Secret  Service  accounts  of  Williani  III. 
in  Ireland,  and  as  they  corroborate,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mary  II.  inserted  in  her  biography,  this  hitherto  inedited 
document  ought  to  be  appended  for  reference.  When  the  author  com- 
mented on  the  patronage  afforded  by  William  and  his  queen  to  the  infa- 
mous Oates,  proofs  were  still  wanting  to  identify  his  actual  secret  con- 
nexion with  them,  although  the  whole  current  of  history,  in  every 
circumstance  of  the  Popish  Plot,  bore  strongly  that  way.  Such  con- 
nexion, aAer  perusal  of  this  paper,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Extract  from  Secret  Service  Account  of  William  Ill^from  29tA  Sepi^ 
1690,  to  the  25tA  Dec^  1690—15,4802.  14«.  6d 

WlIAIAM   R. 

Whereas  we  were  pleased  on  the  19th  daj  of  Nov.  last,  1A90,  nnder  oar  Rojall 
Signe  Manuall  to  allow  and  approve  of  an  acoompt  of  money  received  and 
paid  by  Wm.  Jephson,  S'.,  for  oar  secret  services  for  the  34  Jone,  1690,  to 
the  29  Sept  following,  incl.  Upon  which  aocompt  the  said  Wra.  Jephson 
was  indebted  to  Us  the  sum  6372.  9t.  6dL  Since  which  time  to  the  25th 
Dec.  1690  incl.,  the  laid  Wm.  Jephson  has  received  at  the  receipt  of  oar 
Excheq'  the  snm  of  ld,847t  lOs.,  both  which  snms  make  up  together 
16,4841.  19f.  2d.  Oat  of  which  we  have  directed  him,  the  said  Wm.  Jeph 
son,  to  make  the  payments  following,  vis. . 

To  Sir  Itf,  Otulow  for  immediate  service £  1000    0    0 


Momtm  Perm,  npon  his  all**  of  z*  per  week,  for  8  weeks,  &o.  •    •  4    0    0 

Sir  John  Trtvor,  Speaker  of  oar  House  of  Commons,  npon  the  re- 
spective daily  allowances  hereinafter  men*',that  is  to  say,  3l02i 
on  his  all**  of  52.  per  diem,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament, 
1972.  lOf.  on  his  all**  of  50*.  per  diem  for  79  days,  during  the 
several  prorogations,  all  which  days  do  commence  firom  the 
14*  May  last  excl.,  and  end  the  2*  Oct.  following,  incl.      .    .      507  10    0 

Bir  CharUt  Porter,  whom  we  have  appointed  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
as  of  our  free  gift  and  royell  bounty,  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
equipage 1000    0    0 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN.  REQNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

Life,  as  princeM,  under  tb«  reign  of  William  III.— Retrospect  of  her  proceed tngi| 
immediately  before  her  sister  queen  Mary's  deatli— Princess  Anne  fears  in- 
fection for  her  son — Removes  him  from  the  vicinity  of  Kensington — Influx  of 
courtiers  to  visit  her,  Christmas-day,  1694 — Emotion  at  hearing  of  her  sister's 
death — Seeks  reconciliation  with  her  brother-in-law,  William  IIL— Her  letter 
of  condolence  to  him— > Course  of  the  negotiation — Interview  at  Kensington- 
palace — Alliance  between  the  princess  Anne  and  the  king^  Anecdote  of  her 
levees— Court  honours  permitted  to  her — Alteration  of  her  correspondence 
with  her  father — His  observations  concerning  her — Departure  of  William  HI. 
— Recovery  of  tlie  princess— > Her  baths — Her  hunting — Her  embarrassments 
regarding  etiquette — Incidents  concerning  her  home  life  and  the  education  of 
her  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Her  maternal  anxieties— Residence  of  the 
princess  and  her  son  at  Twickenham — Returns  with  her  son  to  Campden 
House — Goes  to  an  oculist  in  Bioomsbnry— Morning  interviews  with  her  son 
at  her  toilet— Dialogues  with  him — Forbids  his  Welsh  usher  to  give  him  de- 
sultory instruction — Other  occurrences  in  her  domestic  routine— The  princess 
writes  a  congratulatory  letter  to  king  William — His  contemptuous  neglect  of  it 
— ^The  princess's  son  visited  by  the  king — Princess  receives  studied  marks 
of  disrespect  ftt>m  the  king — She  instigates  parliamentary  inquiry  on  his 
granting  away  the  appanages  of  the  prinees  of  Wales— Disregard  shown  by 
the  king  to  her  rank .— Princess  is  neglected  in  his  drawing-room — Her  part 
taken  by  the  people. 

Thb  events  of  the  life  of  the  qoeea-regoant,  fifary  11^  would  have 
been  utterly  inexplicable,  if  the  eontemporary  portion  of  those  of  her 
younger  sister  had  not  been  blended  in  the  narrative.  Although  the 
parliamentary  change  in  the  laws  of  the  succession  to  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  permit  the  princess  Anne  to  occupy  her  place  for 
years  as  the  natural  heiress  of  her  childless  sister,  still  the  death  of  that 
queen  drew  the  princess  insensibly  into  a  more  ostensible  position,  and 
rendered  her  public  life  more  important,  notwithstanding  her  habitual 
feebleness  of  purpose,  arising  from  in£rm  health  and  bad  education. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  princess  Anne 
lived  like  a  private  person,  from  1892,  in  Berkeley  House,  hired  by  her* 
self,  her  sole  distinction  being  derived  from  her  only  child,  who  was  re- 
cognised by  parliament  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  afler  Mary  11., 
WUliam  HI.,  and  herself.  The  princess,  despite  of  her  sister's  remon- 
strances, pertinaciously  continued  to  lavish  &voiir  oo  the  lady  fiiarlbo- 
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n  lord  Marlborough,  for  her  sake.  Anne  likewise  coDtinwd 
■rs,  prufcsiing  duly  and  loyally  lo  her  father,  who,  hsTin^ 
L  from  her  pievious  conduct  in  (he  ReV(dution,  waa  dubious 

leaiic  conduct  there  is  much  lo  commenil  in   this  princes. 
Olid  mother  and  a  lender  wife,  perfect  in  all  her  conjngil 
icriticiiig  even  her  personal  ease  to  nur?e  and  attend  on  hct 
son.  when  either  were  suffering  from  ill  health.      She  na 
nlle  and  indulgent  miatress  to  her  dependant*  in  her  home- 
ihose  whiim  she  did  not  view  with  any  particular  faroar, 
.  no  evidence  exisu  of  her  kindness  or  benevolence,  in  ibc 

Is  any  living  creature  not  included  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
lilher  is  a  single  instance  of  chanty  quoted.      But  as  such 
reil  indisputably,  directly  she  emerged  frona  under  the  ovet- 
Jtiinion  n{  the  Marl  bo  roughs,  nn  doubt  can  exist  that  the 

she  brought  out  her  evil  ones  in  strong  relief. 
n  likewise  shown,  that,  at  the  close  of  1694,  the  princes! 
liding  wilh  her  hod  at  Cam  pd  en -house,  close  lo  the  back 
lington  Palace,  in  a  state  of  health  that  precluded,  not  only 
ixercise,  but  progression  of  any  kind ;  she  could  only  nwre 
irried.    When  it  was  declared  on  Christmas  day.  1694,  ihti 
een  Mary  II.,  was  dying  of  the  small-pox.  the  first  care  of 
Anne  wna  to  remove  Iter  child  from  ilie  infected  vicinity  iJ 
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liam  III.  would  be  but  a  short  one,  that  his  royal  widow  would  marry 
again,  and  then  it  was  possible  that  very  great  changes  might  happen 
regarding  the  heirs  to  the  crown. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  a  similar 
influx  of  visitors,  who  besieged  her  retreat  at  Hatfield  when  her  sister 
queen  Mary  was  in  her  last  gasp;  she  always  mentioned  the  circum* 
stance  with  irrepressible  horror.  Such  movements  seem  to  have  been 
CQStomary  in  English  court  routine ;  and  courtiers  had  not  improved  in 
delicacy,  or  disinterested  attachment,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Three  days  subsequent  to  this  extraordinary  influx  of  courtiers,  the 
princess  Anne  received  the  tidings  of  her  sister's  death.  Her  ungrate- 
ful favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  was  certainly  present  when  the  news 
came,  and  she,  when  impelled  by  pique,  asserted,  that  the  heart  of  the 
princess  was  hard,  and  that  she  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear,  or  manifest 
an  emotion  of  tenderness,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion.  A  witness  of 
humbler  degree,*  however,  declares,  that  the  princess  was  deeply  a  fleeted 
by  the  loss  of  her  sister,  and  that  she  felt  grief  very  bitterly.  He  says, 
that  her  tears  were  flowing  fast,  when  she  sent  for  her  little  son  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  communicated  to  him  the  demise  of  his  royal 
aunt.  On  this  occasion,  Liewis  Jenkins,  who  was  the  young  duke's  at- 
tendant in  waiting  at  Berkeley  House,  owns,  that  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  manifested  by  the  child,  whose 
insensibility  to  the  loss  of  queen  Mary,  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar, 
as  a  frequent  visitor  and  petted  plaything,  greatly  scandalized  all  his 
mother's  ladies;'  but  such  is  often  the  case  when  similar  communica- 
tions are  made  to  young  children.  ^  What  should  they  know  of  death?" 
as  Wordsworth  pathetically  asks.  All  they  can  be  aware  of  is,  that  the 
person  they  have  be^n  used  to  meet,  returns  no  more ;  yet  if  they 
actoally  witness  mortal  suflering,  and  the  demise  of  one  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  see,  such  grief  and  terror  is  more  than  their  tender  na- 
tures can  bear;  therefore,  this  insensibility  to  tidings  of  death  is  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation  of  Providence  in  favour  of  children,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  their  usual  indiflerence  to  facts  of  which  they  can- 
not form  an  abstract  idea,  neither  do  they  understand,  that  ^  to  aflfect  a 
sorrow  though  they  feel  it  not,"  is  a  conventional  decency  that  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  The  young  heir  of  England  was,  at  this  time,  little 
more  than  five  years  old,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  said,  is,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  important  intelligence  which  agitated  every  adult  in  the  king- 
dom to  which  he  was  the  reversionary  successor,  like  every  other 
iohnX  of  his  age. 

The  personal  aversion  which  William  III.  had  ever  displayed  towards 
his  sister-in-law,  it  was  well  known  was  met  by  equal  loathing  on  her 
part ;  yet  the  dispensations  of  Providence  had  rendered  the  king  in  some 
degree  dependent  on  the  forbearance  of  her  who  was  very  lately  the 
object,  not  only  of  his  contempt,  but  of  actual  persecution.  The  prin- 
cess was,  however,  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  health,  rendered  still 

>  Lewis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  *  Ibid. 
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more  painful  by  muMalar  infirmity.  PrensAtare  old  age  had  iallen  npoa 
her^  she  was  moreover  su  fieri  ng  grief  for  the  deplorable  death  of  her 
sister — perhaps,  not  the  less  because  Mary  had  departed  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  her.  The  royal  sisters  had  lo? ed  each  other  fondly,  as  well 
in  early  womanhood  as  in  infancy,  and  every  one  knows  that  when  soeh 
has  been  the  case,  if  the  grave  closes  over  an  object  once  loved  and  irro- 
vocably  lost,  all  the  involuntary  afiections  awake,  and  melt  the  sonl  intc 
natural  grief.  Although  but  one  simple-minded  menial  mentions  the 
sorrow  of  Anne,  yet  &  testimony  may  be  implicitly  believed,  becauie 
it  is  in  full  accordance  with  her  actions  and  with  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart  The  desperate  grief  of  William  III.  for  the  loaa  of  his 
devoted  wife  was  touching  even  to  one  whom  he  had  hated  and  per- 
secuted, because  he  mourned  for  her  on  whose  account  the  heart  of  the 
princess  was  sore  and  sad. 

It  is  certain  that  she  took  the  first  step  in  the  reconciliation  thai  cnsned 
between  herself  and  her  brother-in4aw,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was 
wholly  against  the  will  and  wishes  of  her  imperious  ruler,  Sarah  of 
Marlborough,  who  thus  spoke  her  mind  on  the  subject :  ^  I  confess,  ftir 
my  own  part,  that  in  point  of  respect  to  the  king,  (and  to  the  queea 
when  living,)  I  thought  the  princess  did  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  it 
often  made  me  very  uneasy."'  This  testimony  is  of  some  value  in 
regard  to  the  private  character  of  the  princess  Anne,  since  it  proves  that 
she  liad  always  to  strive  against  domestic  tempters,  whensoever  she  wis 
desirous  of  doing  her  duty,  if  not  to  the  king  and  queen,  at  least  to  ihe 
people  of  Great  Britain,  whose  sufierings  would  have  been  infinitely 
aggravated  by  court  factions  flaming  out  into  civil  war. 

William  obstinately  remained  at  Kensington  Palace,'  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  usual  royal  etiquette  of  leaving  the  abode  where  death  was 
triumphant,  to  the  defunct,  and  the  attendants  presiding  over  the  funereal 
ceremonials.  No  person,  even  those  most  familiar,  dared  break  on  his 
mental  agony,  which  was  not  soothed  by  the  idea  that  he  had  not  ouly 
lost  in  Mary  the  most  devoted  wife  and  friend,  but  an  indefatigable  agent 
and  able  regal  ruler,  whose  study  it  was  to  adorn  him  with  all  the  praise 
and  credit  due  to  her  own  great  talents,  and  with  all  this  he  had  lost  the 
only  shadow  of  hereditary  right  that  pertained  to  his  sceptre.  Hence- 
forth he  felt  that  be  should  hold  no  higher  rank  in  Great  Britain  than  he 
had  done  in  Holland  —  that  of  a  mere  elective  magistrate  ^  whom  a 
breath  had  made,  and  a  breath  could  unmake.'^ 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  day  of  his  dreadful  bereavement, 
the  king  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  closet  at  Kensington  Palace,  ab- 
sorbed in  an  agony  of  grief  more  acute  than  could  have  been  ezpecied 
from  his  disposition.  Lon]  Somers,  whose  private  and  personal  interests 
were  deeply  connected  with  the  support  of  William^s  regality,  entered 
the  room,  but  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him.  Somers  plunged 
at  once  into  the  cause  of  his  intrusion,  by  proposing  to  termiuate  the 
hostility  that  the  court  had  for  years  maintained  against  the  prinoeM 
Anne. 

'  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborousb,  p.  1 12.  *  ibid.,  p.  1 10. 
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^  My  lord,  do  what  you  will,  I  can  think  of  no  business,  was  the 
reply  of  the  king.''  * 

Lord  Somers  took  this  sufierance  for  consent;  he  negotiated  the  recon- 
puliation  with  the  old  treacherous  courtier  lord  Sunderland,  once,  as  we 
imve  seen,  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  Anne;'  he  was  now  in  a  sort  of 
incogrnito,  prime  minister  of  William  III.,  and  the  agent  of  the  political 
mnnistice  she  concluded  at  once  with  the  English  government,  and  with 
her  inimical  brother-in-law. 

By  advice  of  lord  Sunderland,  the  princess  Anne  wrote  to  king  Wil- 
liam the  following  letter : — 

Tm  Paincim  Anne  to  Kino  Wiluam  III.* 

**  Sir, — I  beg  your  majesty's  favourable  acceptance  of  my  sincere  and  hearty 
sorrow  for  your  great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  queen.  And  I  do  assure  your 
migesty,  I  am  as  sensibly  touched  with  this  sad  misfortune,  as  If  I  had  never 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  into  her  displeasure. 

**  It  is  my  earnest  desire  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
as  snnn  as  it  can  be,  witliout  inconveniency  to  you,  and  without  danger  of  in- 
creasing your  affliction,  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  myself,  not  only  of 
repeating  this,  but  assuring  your  mfgesty  of  my  real  intentions  to  omit  no  occasion 
of  giving  you  constant  proofs  of  my  sincere  respect  and  concern  for  your  person 
mod  interest,  as  becomes.  Sir, 

**  Your  majesty's  affectionate  sister  and  servant, 

"Airiri." 

This  formal  and  rather  polished  missive  brings  internal  evidence  that 
Qpeen  Mary  actually  died  at  enmity  with  her  sister.  For  it  was  a  mere 
piece  of  suite  machinery  conducive  to  the  coalition  of  two  political 
parties ;  in  all  probability,  it  was  very  different  to  the  letter  the  princess 
nerself  would  have  written  had  she  held  an  unbiassed  pen. 

The  favourable  reception  of  her  royal  highnesses  condolence  was 
negotiated  by  archbishop  Tennison,  who  probably  presented  it  to  the 
king,  as  from  this  time  that  prelate  took  an  active  part  in  this  treaty  of 
amnesty.  The  circumstance  of  the  deceased  queen  having  confided  to 
the  charge  of  archbishop  Tennison,  the  casket  that  contained  her  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  king  concerning  the  anguish  that  his  preference 
of  her  maid,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  had  given  her  during  the  whole  of  her 
married  life,*  caused  that  prelate  to  exercise  extraordinary  power  over  Wil- 
liam III.  at  this  crisis,  and  indeed  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Irritable  and  im- 
practicable as  the  king  was  in  regard  to  all  remonstrance,  or  even  implied 
contradiction,  he  permitted  henceforth  the  archbishop  to  take  great 
liberties  in  lecturing  him. 

The  letter  of  the  queen  has  hitherto  eluded  research.  The  only  his- 
torian* whoever  read  it  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  publication,  neither 
eoold  he  comprehend  the  allusions  the  queen  made  to  persons  unknown. 
Had  her  majesty  been  less  reserved  in  her  lifetime,  it  is  possible  that 

'  Letter  of  Mrs  Burnet  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  quoted,  p.  58,  vol.  i^  of 
Coxe*s  Life  of  Marlborough.     We  have  vainly  searched  for  the  original. 

*  See  her  letters  of  extreme  aversion  regarding  Sunderland  and  his  wife,  ad* 
dressed  to  her  sister  Mary,  quoted  Chapter  ii.  of  this  biography,  vol.  z. 

'  Conduct  of  the  diiohess  of  Marlborough,  p.  108. 

^Coxe's  ShrewslMjry  Correspondence.  *S\t  SoViTk'^«\T|TK^^ 


vniild  have  aliered  his  coniluct,  esperblly  ■fter  their  (w 

riu|<iiiil,  sirii-e,  in  dererence  tn  Dr.  Tennison's  renionstrgjice, 

oka  hh  public  iiuimacy  with  Elizabeih  Villiers,  and  all 

I  ufterwardsguveheriTi  marriage  to  a  nobleman  base  enoi 

ll  is  !<aiil.  in  the  course  of  ihe  same  year,  ihal   llie  hdjr 

Kc'ir  greatly  surprised  why  she  never  saw  the  king  aTur  ihe 

■ijueeii,'     As  her  majeitiy  hail  endured  her  wrongs  silently 

■etiis  nearly  inexplicable  why  she  ahouid   make  hrt 

not  only  to  her  uiifatthrul  huabaiid,  when  remedy  w 

'rt'niii»r>ii,  to  whom  ihey  were  both  atmoat  penoait 

Ihtre  can  he  but  one  eiplanaiion  to  this  enigma — the  queeo 

led  lest  tier  husband  should  many  her  rival,  and  look  thit 

I  ling  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  iiiarrngt 
Drkncy.  the  king  was  as  intimate  with  her  as  ever,  and 
,'  ill  public  at&irs;*  but  to  prevent  (he animadversitnu of 

triTSiJciiiileiice.  BciiieJ  by  (jiic.  Elimbeih  Villiet*  mmiried  lori 
liliti  snri  uf  die  Julie  of  Hnmilion.  Williani  III.  cmmt  kin 
e  wuriliy  pair  being  enriched  by  the  »poili  ihe  wife  had  pib- 
al  jintainour.  All  tliai  ia  known  regarding  \Ur  personal  qiNlh 
jiiiHii.  is  left  by  the  graphio  pen  or  lady  Maiy  Wonley  MomagH: 

II  no  beauty,  but  (be  contrived  lo  thaw  the  plilvgmatic  lieut 
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archbishop  Tennison  and  the  English  court,  the  lady  took  the  trouble 
of  meeting  his  majesty  at  Lioo. 

Archbishop  Tennison  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  the  reproof  and 
conviction  of  the  sin,  which  her  late  majesty  had  commissioned  him  to 
briiiff  home  to  her  husband  during  the  first  consternation  occasioned  by 
her  loss,  for  bishop  Kennet  informs  us  that  ^  His  grace,  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  this  favourable  opportunity  to  reconcile  the 
royal  family^  represented  to  his  majesty  the  prudent  and  loyal  conduct 
of  her  royal  highness  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  during  their  recess 
from  court ;  that  they  had  been  so  far  from  giving  any  obstruction  to 
his  majesty's  a&irs,  that  they  were  always  in  the  same  public  measures 
with  him,  and  that  those  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  who 
had  places  had  always  appeared  forward  in  promoting  his  majesty^s 
interest.''  All  this  the  king  knew  to  be  mere  factless  verbiage,  although 
Archbishop  Tennison  might  believe  it  to  be  true.  King  William  was  as 
well  aware  as  those  who  have  read  our  transcripts  of  Anne's  letters  and 
those  of  her  confidant,  Marlborough,  to  St  Germains,  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  their  devotion  to  his  interest.  His  majesty,  however,  with  his 
usual  sagacious  appreciation  of  minds  of  their  cast,  placed  surer  reliance 
on  their  fidelity  to  their  own  interests,  which  were  at  this  juncture  inex* 
tricably  linked  with  his  own.  The  archbishop  therefore  oflered  the  fore- 
going reasons,  ^^  as  comment  on  the  letter  of  the  princess,"  not  only 
without  interruption,  ^  but  worked  so  efiectually  on  the  heart  of  the 
king  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  afiection,  he  did  immediately  pre- 
sent her  royal  highness  with  most  of  the  late  queen's  jewels,  and  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  wife  was,  in  some  measure,  alleviated 
by  the  reconcilement  of  so  kind  a  sister." '  The  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  records  this  remarkable  pacification,  lived  too  near  the  time  to  view 
events  in  their  true  light.  According  to  an  inedited  authority  of  some 
importance,'  the  interview  took  place  the  day  before  the  king  received 
the  condolences  of  parliament  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Whensoever  the  interview  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  Wil- 
liam took  place,  it  was  appointed  through  the  intervention  of  archbishop 
Tennison.'  The  princess  came  to  Campden  House,  and  from  thence  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  Kensington  Palace ;  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  walk  a  step ;  her  sedan  and  bearers,  therefore,  brought  her  into  the 
presence-chamber  at  Kensing^ton,  and  into  the  very  presence  of  the  royal 
widower.  Lewis  Jenkins  was  in  waiting  at  that  time ;  according  to  his 
duty,  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sedan  of  her  royal  highness,  and  as 
she  could  not  move  without  assistance,  he  was  perforce  witness  to  the 
first  meeting  of  these  kindred  enemies.  ^  When  the  princess  waited  on 
the  king  at  Kensingrton  Palace^"  says  Lewis,  ^  her  royal  highness  was 
farced  to  be  carried  up  stairs  in  her  chair  to  the  presence-chamber.  1,  as 
was  my  duty,  opened  the  door  of  her  chair,  and,  upon  her  entering,  the 

*  Wbita  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterboroogh,  p.  674,  vol.  ill.    He  does  not  mentioa 
eitlier  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Anne,  or  the  visit  itselll 

*  Jaoobiie  Pbrtfolio,  Bibliotb^oe  du  Roi,  Pwrii. 
'  Lewis  Jenkins.    Tnusts,  BriL  Muflemn. 
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|id  sahilcd  licr.  She  told  his  majpsly  io  falleriog  Mceou. 
(-  *iorry  for  hia  loas.'  The  king  replied,  thai '  he  w»» 
or  htT>.'  Both  were  deeply  atferied,  and  coulil  doi 
or  »|H.'ak  ilisiincily.  The  king  then  handed  ilie  prinnu 
[h  hiiii  ihree-quatlers  of  an  hour."'  The  iuterriew 
\^ier  mill  husband  probably  look  place  in  the  liii^ 
ni,  or  doRel,  since  it  ivbh  Btriclly  private ;  had  il  pro- 
<?iR'(M-hu ruber,  many  eyes  and  eara  would  haie  bSM 
nd  ihp  whole  conference  would  have  been  malta  of 
whii'h,  no  parliculara  further  than   ihe  simple  detail 

I  Lewi?,  have  ever  iranapired.     BtJl  the  romiDonest  capacity 

I  tlien  and  there  the  widower  king  and  his  EiBter-coBnn 
ider^iandin^,  that  the  island  crowna  conld  never  be  Inns- 
duke   of  Gloucester,  without   hia  majesty  and   her  roytl 

?d  and  suppressed  all  memory  of  the  mutual   injurie*  tad 

II  each  fell  against  the  other,  and  combined  iheir  peisonai 
nierests  once  more  against  Janiea  11.  and  his  son.  Kinc 
even   reduced  lo  submit  to  an  amnesty  with   the  ot^ecl  of 

■tniempi  and  loathing,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  «u 

'  1  diplomatic  co-operalion  with  his  old  ally,  Sunderland, 

!  whole  jriDvemeni, although  he  duiainoi  appear  oatenaibly 

lis  imperious  wife  had  set  her  fare  against  iL 

incoiisisiency  in  altribuiing  [o  Wdliam  HI.  the  conlen^it 

[o  coiireal,  for  ijuch  deeds  as  led  l^Iarlborough  aiid 

>nl  of  the  ladder  of  wealth   and  ambilioa.     Whether 

St  ever  scanned  his  own  condu 
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The  prime  minister  of  England  (the  duke  of  Shrewsbury)  thus  iden- 
tifies the  fact ;  that  lord  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  of  this  political  armistice,  which  is  proved  by  one  of  the  duke's 
letters  to  admiral  Russell.  ^^  Since,"  he  says,  ^^  tlie  death  of  queen  Mary 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  William,'  the 
court  of  the  latter  is  as  much  crowded  as  it  was  before  deserted.  She 
has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show  her  zeal  for  his  majesty  and  his 
gOYernment ;  and  our  friend  Marlborough,  who  has  no  small  credit  with 
her,  seems  very  resolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance  of  this  union : 
he  has  not  yet  kissed  the  king^s  hand." '  It  was  not  probable  that  king 
William,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  personal  grief  and  political  care, 
could  endure  the  intrusion  of  the  man  for  whom  his  scorn  and  dislike 
had  hitherto  proved  uncontrollable.  And  if  William  III.  had  heretofore 
abhorred  Marlborough  before  he  had  received  aught  but  benefit  from  him, 
purely  for  his  treachery  to  James  II.,  what  could  have  been  his  feelings 
towards  him  after  he  had  betrayed  ToUemache  and  his  troops  to  slaughter 
at  Camaret  Bay  ?  However,  time  was  given  to  the  king  to  stifle  the 
indignation  which  his  own  line  of  conduct  scarcely  justified  him  in 
manifesting ;  and  the  change  of  his  afl&irs,  by  the  death  of  his  queen, 
obliged  his  majesty  to  be,  subsequently,  not  only  tolerant  to  lord  Marl- 
borough, but,  if  we  must  trust  printed  history,  courteous  and  caressing. 

The  house  of  peers  went  in  a  body  to  Kensington  Palace,  on  Monday, 
31st  of  December,  and  presented  his  majesty  with  an  address  deploring 
the  death  of  the  queen : ' 

«*  We,  your  ro^jetty't  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
tBOiporal  in  parliament  assembled,  do,  with  inexpressible  grief,  humbly  assure 
your  migesty  of  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the  loss  your  majesty  and  the  whole 
kingdom  doth  sustain  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  princess,  our  late  sovereign 
lady,  the  queen,  nK>st  humbly  beseeching  your  mi^scy  that  3rou  would  not  indulge 
your  grief  on  this  sad  occasion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  your  royal  person, 
in  whosa  preservation  not  only  the  welikre  of  your  own  sub|iects,,but  all  Europe, 
is  so  much  coooerned." 

To  this  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  thia  ^^  decent 
answer:'^ — 

**  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  but  much  more  for  the  sent* 
you  show  of  our  great  lost,  which  it  above  what  I  can  ezprest." 

The  bouse  of  commons  arrived  iii  person  the  same  aflemoon  at  Ken- 

•  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  sajrs  the  interview  took  place  quickly  aAer  the 
queen*s  death.  Macpherson  does  not  mention  it;  neither  does  White  Kennet 
describe  or  date  the  interview.  Barnard  relates  it  before  be  quotes  the  addrestet, 
on  whwh  he  bestowt  no  date.  Lewis  Jenkins  seems  to  imply  that  tbe  interview 
between  the  king  and  princess  took  place  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen*s 
death.  The  inedited  paper  in  the  Jacobite  Portfolio,  found  for  us  by  the  kind 
exertion  of  M.  Cbarapollion,  Bib.  du  Roi.  Paris,  says  it  took  place  the  day  htfon 
the  parliamentary  addresses ;  and  the  natural  current  of  circumstances  leads  us 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  truth,  and  as  such  wo  have  followed  it  in  our  infer- 
ences. In  general  history  the  date  is  not  mentioned,  fiurnet  slurs  over  the 
whole  fact 

•  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Papers. 

•  White  Kennet's  History,  vol.  ui.  p.  674. 
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singtoD,  with  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  lords,  bat  Itmgn  and 
more  laudatory  in  regard  to  the  queen,  and  recommending  atteotioa  to 
his  own  preservation  with  greater  earnestness.  To  which  the  royal 
widower  was  pleased  to  reply  :— 

*«  Gentlemen,  I  take  rery  kindly  jrour  care  of  me,  especially  at  this  time  when 
(  am  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  our  great  Iom."  * 

January  passed  on,  but  the  royal  widower  remained  still  inconsolaUe, 
for  his  pitying  prime  minister,  while  bewailing  his  own  complication  of 
personal  maladies,  wrote  again  to  admiral  Russell : 

"  Tou  will  excuse  me  not  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  which  I  can 
•carceljc  ^o  *t  present  Certainly  there  never  was  any  one  more  really  and 
universally  lamented,  than  the  qneen,  but  the  king  particularly  has  been  dejected, 
beyond  what  could  be  imagined ;  but  I  hope  he  begins  to  recover  out  of  his 
great  disorder,  and  that  a  little  time  will  restore  him  to  his  former  application  to 
business."* 

**  The  misfortunes  of  my  own,  joined  with  the  affliction  his  mi^ty  has  been 
under,  and  still  expresses  to  a  passionate  degree,  has  hindered  me  liom  making 
any  steps  towards  what  ]rou  commanded  me  in  jrour  late  letters.  1  dare  not  yet 
be  too  bold  in  writing  to  him."  * 

The  concourse  of  courtiers  that  flocked  to  Berkeley  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
son,  excited  the  derision  of  the  party  that  had  remained  stanch  to  their 
interests,  while  their  prospects  were  not  so  promising.  A  ludicrous  in- 
cident occurred  at  one  of  these  levees.  Lord  Caernarvon,  a  nobleman 
who  was  considered  as  half-witted,  felt  some  jealous  astonishment  when 
he  saw  the  crowds  that  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the  princess,  which 
occasioned  him  to  say  aloud,  as  he  stood  close  to  her  in  the  circle,  ^  I 
hope  your  highness  will  remember  that  I  always  came  to  wait  on  you, 
when  none  of  this  company  did.'^*  This  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  which  was  not  decreased  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  time-servers 
appeared  out  of  countenance. 

The  pacification  between  the  princess  and  the  king  had  not  occurred 
too  soon ;  for  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary  government  had  already 
begun  to  moot  the  point,  of  whether  Anne  was  not^  at  this  period,  queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  defaciof  On  this  question,  agitated  by  M. 
Henaud,  French  minister  for  Jacobite  affiiirs,  either  James  II.  or  Louis 
XIV.  thus  expressed  themselves:  ^^The  king^  finds  your  reflections  on 
the  death  of  the  princess  of  Orange  well  founded ;  but  it  appears,  that 
if  the  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  Westminster 
February  1 3,  1 689,  are  examined  thoroughly,  one  cannot  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  you  do^uamely,  ^  that  the  princess  Anne  has  been 


'  White  Kennet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

•Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  218,  219.  The  perpetual  gnimblinics 
and  disconient  of  admiral  Russell,  then  stationed  with  the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  were 
tho  subjects  of  the  required  conferences  with  the  royal  widower. 

"Ibid.,  p.  218. 

*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  110. 

*  BibliotbSque  du  Roi,  Paris,  iuodited  MS. 
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queen  ever  since  the  6th  of  this  month,*  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter, the  princess  of  Orange  (Mary  II.),  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  is  her  ^ubject^  since  it  is  said  by  this  act, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  will  be  vested  solely  in  his  person, 
but  in  the  names  of  both  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  such 
was  during  their  lives.  We  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  at  large  when 
we  come  to  Paris,  which  will  be  next  week.  1  have  the  idea,  as  well 
as  you,  that  there  is  somewhat  to  be  done,  for  I  cannot  lose  all  hope  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  English.^' 

The  people  at  large,  in  fact,  testi6ed  many  symptoms  of  what  was 
called,  by  the  king  over  the  water,  ^^good  intentions;''  wheresoever  the 
terrors  of  the  standing  army  did  not  extend,  as  in  Norwich,  Warwick, 
and  many  other  distant  provincial  places,  the  populace  were  agitated  with 
the  convulsive  throes  of  civil  war.  Lancashire  was  in  open  revolt.  The 
Jacobites  in  St.  Germains  and  Great  Britain  believed  that  the  Elnglish 
would  never  practically  suffer  their  sceptre  to  pass  from  the  next  pro- 
testant  heir,  to  a  king  who  was  merely  elective.  The  example  of  Poland, 
then  tottering  to  its  fall,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to  any  part  of  the  people 
who  were  not  likely  to  draw  pecuniary  profit  from  the  liberty  of  electing 
kings.  The  preceding  centuries  had  witnessed,  in  the  Germanic  empire, 
similar  miseries  to  those  which  were  even  then  desolating  Poland. 

These  were  motives  which  would  have  impelled  many  persons  to 
join  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne,  rather  than  suffer  any  precedent  to 
exist  for  subjecting  England  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  corrupting 
anarchy,  which  is  the  constant  scourge  of  nations  whose  rulers  are  elec- 
tive. Many  of  the  Jacobites  would  have  joined  the  party  of  the  princess 
Anne,  from  a  romantic  idea  that  her  first  movement  would  have  been,  if 
placed  on  the  throne,  to  resign  in  favour  of  her  father  and  brother,  since 
her  letters  to  her  father  were  generally  known  among  the  party.  These 
considerations  may  serve  to  show  how  formidable  was  the  crisis  which 
passed  favourably  owing  to  the  prompt  pacification  of  king  William  and 
the  daughter  of  James  11.  Arrests  of  the  most  active  among  the  Jacobite 
agitators  of  the  public  peace  promptly  followed  the  stable  settlement  of 
the  revolutionary  government  Oglethorpe,  the  same  leader  of  the  party 
who  had  reviled  queen  Mary  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  fire  of 
Whitehall,  was  as  busy  among  them  as  the  petrel  in  a  storm,  and  like 
that  bird  he  still  fiew  free  from  danger  himself. 

"  Mr.  Oglethorpe,"  writes  the  indefaiigable  Renaud,*  "  has  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported Crosby  in  prison,  who  has  confided  to  him  the  letters  [to  the  Jacobites] 
in  England  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  that  gentleman.  Oxletborpe 
has  since  aided  the  escape  of  divers  of  our  people— among  others,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Janet*  who  has  been  employed  in  sundry  political  mes- 
sages, seldom  confided  to  persons  of  her  sex ;  all  this  became  known  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  (William  III,)  who  gave  orders  to  arrest  her,  and  she  was 
thrown  in  prison." 

>  New  Style  is  here  reckoned.     According  to  the  computation  of  time  then 
used  in  England,  Mary  II.  died  December  28,  Old  Style ;  the  despatch  is  dated 
January  21,  1695,  N.  S. 
•Inedited  MS.,  Bib.  du  Roi,  Paris,  dated  Jan.  19,  1695,  N.  S, 
*  King  Jamu,  who  is  often  thus  designated  in  ciphered  oorretpondenoa. 
20  • 
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The  gazette  now  began  to  bear  witnesi  to  tbe  king^s  recognition  ot 
the  rank  of  the  princess  Anne,  by  the  insertion  of  such  notices  as  the 
following,  which  were  the  visits  of  condolence  for  the  death  of  her  sister, 
queen  Mary,  paid  her  by  all  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  London : 

^'January  3l8t,  1094.  This  evening,  count  Aversberg,  envoy-eztra- 
ordinary  from  the  emperor,  had  his  first  audience  of  her  royal  highness, 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  as  also  of  the  prince,  being  introduced  by  sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  roaster  of  the  ceremonies.  And  the  viscount  de  Font 
Arcada,  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  was  conducted 
to  his  audience  of  their  royal  highnesses  in  the  same  manner.'^ ' 

The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  was  considered  by  the  world  pro- 
mising in  person  as  well  as  intellect,  and  though  the  princess  knew  his 
health  was  fragile,  yet  she  had  seen  too  many  transitions  from  pining 
infancy  to  robust  adolescence  wholly  to  despair  of  one  day  beholding 
the  coronal  of  the  principality  circle  the  brow  of  her  Gloucester.  Such 
expectations  once  more  hardened  the  heart  of  the  princess  Anne  to  its 
original  temperature  to  her  father  and  the  rival  prince  of  Wales.  Her 
penitent  letters  to  her  exiled  parent  having  been  merely  instigated  by 
revenge  against  William  111.,  her  actions  now  proved  that  she  found  it 
more  profitable  to  be  the  friend  than  the  foe  of  the  monarch  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  princess,  nevertheless^  continued  the  correspondence  with 
her  father,  and  even  continued  to  make  promises  which  she  intpntie<I 
not  to  fulfil.  James  11.  was  not  deceived  when  this  second  alhance 
wiih  his  enemy  took  place,  for  he  thus  notes  the  circumstance  in  the 
journal  of  his  life.* 

"  The  princess  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  professions  and  late  rp- 
penlanre,  appeared  now  to  be  more  sati^ified  that  the  prince  of  Orangp 
[  WiUiam  III.]  should  remain,  though  he  had  used  her  ilK  and  usurped 

^  There  are  many  otlier  parRgrapliti,  conoeniin^  aiKlirnce  to  ein'ciys  who  waitoil 
on  the  princess  un  this  ocraAiun ;  it  is  llioiight  not  worth  while  to  copy  any  niorr 
— the  Spnrii»h,  Datiiah,  Dutch,  dec. 

'  Life  of  James  II.  Marphorson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  It  is  ile>irah> 
to  mention  that  those  notations,  which  clesrribed  tlie  deposed  king':*  in!ij»>*! 
thoughts  and  feelings,  are  of  a  more  perjtonal  nature  than  the  memoir  of  pu!>I  j 
event9,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Stanier  Clarke,  and  puhliMied  under  the  pnirona^'f 
of  his  late  majesty,  Georpe  IV.  His  faithful  servant.  Nairne,  preswrvrd  ihr 
kind's  aiivi(!e  to  his  son,  Ii«rrwick,  which  is  one  of  his  bo^t  litemry  produi*ijiMi>. 
nnrl  is  totally  froe  from  any  (hn'trinal  bigotry.  It  is  a  aoliMnn  warning,  '-not  to 
follow  his  example  in  i<inninp,  but  in  repiMitinp.''  Nairnt*  Rppend-i,  in  rjtpjaii.i- 
tion  nf  the  paper,  "  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  my  royal  master.  Janic»  II . 
ever  since  he  first  appeare*!  in  the  worUl.  to  write  sliori  imtes  from  time  lo  time 
of  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the  affairs  wherein  he  liad  any  share:  ihoe  nir- 
inoir- of  event*,  which  occurred  before  his  last  escape  out  (jf  Knfflanil.  have  b**?.':. 
liMppily  prcserviMl,  althouj^h  writ  on  loose  papers,  and  ihey  may  i)o»ibly  M»r\o 
heri^aftiT  as  mat(>rials  for  an  aufhcniic  and  complfte  history  of  his  lifi».  tiicy 
b«MijR  .lafcly  k«*pi  by  his  majesty".-*  onlcr  in  the  library  of  tin*  S«-otch  Coili-LV  s: 
Pari.-.  But  tlu'sc  writ  by  him  .•iiiu'C  the  revolution  are  of  a  iliriiT»Mii  imturc  fr'':n 
the  former.  In  the  first  he  sets  down  what  i)assed  abrirad  in  tlH>  wtirM  when*.-) 
ho  was  concerned  ;  in  the.-»e  he  den'ribes  what  |ias>e<l  within  his  own  M^iil.  I: 
may  be  truly  .•*ai<l  that  his  own  picture  i»  lo  bo  ieen  in  them,  drawn  tu  the  hfc, 
•4  it  was  in  his  lutur  days." 
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on  her  rights,  than  that  her  father,  who  had  alwayn  cherished  her  be- 
yond expression,  should  be  restored.  But  his  own  children  had  lost  all 
bowels  of  compassion  and  duty  for  him.  He  was  much  afflicted  at  the 
manner  of  his  eldest  daughter's  death.''  He  adds,  ^  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  disturb  the  revolutionary  government  when  it  took  place.'' 

The  state  funeral  of  the  Ute  queen  did  not  occur  until  March  5, 
1694-5.  No  part  was  taken  in  this  high  ceremonial  by  either  the 
princess  Anne,  or  even  by  her  husband.^  The  duchess  of  Somerset 
filled  the  place  of  the  former  as  chief  mourner;  this  precedency  de- 
volved on  the  duchess  as  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sumamed 
^the  Proud,"  who  was  first  peer  of  the  English  blood  royal,  by  de- 
scent from  lady  Katharine  Grey.  The  princess  Anne  herself,  had  there 
been  no  other  reasons,  could  not  follow  as  chief  mourner  —  she  was 
actually  unable  to  walk ;  being  infirm  and  unwieldy  in  person,  from  a 
complication  of  dropsical  maladies;  her  sufierings  were,  however,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope,  that  she  was  once  more  likely  to  increase  her 
family,  in  which  she  was  finally  deceived.'  The  reasons  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  prince  George  of  Denmark  from  the  precedence  at  the  royal 
funeral,  which  his  rank  and  afiinity  as  a  near  kinsman  of  Mary  II.  de- 
manded, (if  their  mutual  decent  from  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark'  be  only 
considered,)  has  never  been  explained.  Among  the  banners  carried 
rouud  the  royal  defunct,  which  marked  her  alliance  with  the  royal 
blood  of  Europe,  that  of  Denmark  seems  to  have  been  omitted.* 

Although  Mary  survived  archbishop  Tillotson  but  a  month,  she  had 
faithfully  redeemed  her  promise  to  him,  by  settling  a  pension  on  his 
widow.^  Mrs.  Tillotson  was  left  but  in  narrow  circumstances,  for  the 
archbishop,  her  husband,  had  possessed  his  great  preferment  little  more 
than  three  years;  in  the  course  of  which  short  time  the  example  of  the 
great  charity  of  his  predecessors,  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  had  been  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  the  actual  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family  would  per^ 
mit;  therefore  he  left  no  fortunes  for  them  from  the  goods  of  the 
church. 

The  king,  who  had  no  longer  the  partner  of  his  throne  to  rely  on  as 
his  faithful  regent  in  his  absence,  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
most  of  the  power  that  the  revolution  had  left  to  the  royal  functions ; 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  intention  manifested  of  giving  the  princess 
Anne  any  share  in  the  government  during  the  long  a^nces  of  his 
majesty  as  general  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Spain  and  Germany 
Sjirainst  France.  In  fact,  the  English  oligarchy,  since  the  death  of  Mary 
II.,  had  attained  the  object  which  the  writings  of  Marvel,  Shaftesbury, 
and  many  other  of  minor  political  pamphleteers,  had  long  aimed  at 

*  White  Kennet,  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  682.  •Lewit  Jenkint. 

*  Father  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  Mary  n.*s  great-graodmotber,  and  of  Chris- 
tian IV.,  prince  George's  i^reat-grand father. 

*  White  Kennet  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  ceremonial,  but  makes  no  men- 
tiun  ot  tiie  prince  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  alliance  of  the  queen  by  blood  with  t  *• 
Danitfh  loyal  iamily,  being  manifested  by  banner  or  bannerol,  vol.  iii.  p.  683 

*  Ibid. 
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The  regal  power  was  Tested  in  a  council  of  nine,  after  the  model  of  ibe 
Venetian  CJouncil  of  Ten. 

Among  the  governing  junta  of  nine  regents  was  included  the  amh 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  A  long  lapse  of  yean  had  intervened  since  any 
prelate  had  shared  in  the  government  of  this  country.  The  step  was 
probably  taken  in  consideration  of  the  deep  veneration  testified  by  the 
princess  Anne  for  the  church,  and  on  the  calculation  that  her  royal  high- 
ness  was  not  likely,  during  the  king's  absence,  to  unsettle,  by  the  agency 
of  her  Action,  any  administration  in  which  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  concerned.  That  influential  class,  the  writers  of  doggerel  lampoons, 
vented  their  spleen  on  this  occasion  by  an  abusive  epigram  to  the  fol- 
lowing efiect : 

Tub  Nisub  Kums. 

Willis  wafted  to  Hollsnd  on  lome  imte  intrigue, 

DeBiroas  to  vi^t  his  Hogans  st  Hague ; 

But  lest  in  hU  aUsence  his  subtjeots  repine, 

He  cantoned  his  kingdoms  and  left  them  to  Nine— • 

Eight  ignorant  peers  and  a  blockish  divine.' 

The  princess  Anne  slowly  recovered  her  health,  and  with  it  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  and  power  of  progression  without  assistance.  She  made 
efibrts  to  suppress,  by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  cold  bathing,  the  tendency  to  corpulence  which  her  habits  of 
self-indulgence  had  brought  upon  her.  Some  traditionary  traces  still 
remain  that  such  was  the  case. 

A  bath-house  in  a  shabby  old  street  between  Soho-square  and  Long- 
acre,  named  ^New  Bol ton-street,"  has  lately  been  laid  open  in  the 
course  of  the  improvements  in  St.  Gileses;  it  is  called  by  tradition 
^' Queen  Anne's  bath/'  The  water  is  considered  very  salubrious,  and  is 
brought  by  pipes  from  Hampstead  to  a  well-constructed  bath  in  the 
aforesaid  street,  neatly  finished  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  reUiining  the  tra- 
ditional name  of  ^' Queen  Anne's  Bath"  to  this  hour.  It  is  nevertheless 
improbable  that  Anne  resorted  to  this  place  when  she  was  in  possession 
of  the  palace  of  St.  James  and  all  its  appurtenances,  either  before  or 
after  her  disgrace  with  king  William ;  it  was  most  likely  her  occasional 
bath-room,  at  this  period,  when  she  resided  at  Berkeley  House. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  the  princess  Anne,  whensoever  the  muscular 
infirmity  occasioned  by  access  of  gout  and  dropsy  did  not  incapacitate 
her,  was  as  indefatigable  a  huntress  as  queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  had, 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  been  accustomed  to  pursue  this  diversion 
with  her  father  in  the  parks  of  Richmond  and  Windsor.  A(\er  she  had 
been  barred,  by  the  enmity  of  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  from  all  ap- 
proach to  Windsor  Castle  and  Park,  she  purchased  a  cottage  lodge  not 
far  from  the  royal  residence,'  and  every  summer  hunted  the  stag  in 
Windsor  Forest.  There  is  a  noble  oak  among  its  glades,  which  used 
to  have  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  it,  intimating  that  it  was  called  ^  Queen 
Anne's  oak,"  for  beneath  its  branches  she  was  accustomed  to  mount  her 

>  MS.  Harleian. 

'Duchess  of  Marlborough's  MSS.    Coxe  Papers,  British  Museum. 
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horse  for  the  chase,  and  view  her  officials  and  dogs  assembled  for  the 
stag-hunt'  But  these  equestrian  feats  had  been  discontinued  since  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  after  which  her  enormous  increase  of 
size  prechided  them.  Anne,  whether  as  queen  or  prince9s,  after  that 
period  followed  the  chase  in  a  light  one-horse  chair,  constructed  to  hold 
only  herself,  and  built  with  enormously  high  wheels.'  In  this  extra- 
ordinary and  dangerous  hunting-equipage,  she  has  been  known  to  drive 
her  fine  strong  hackney,  forty  or  fifty  miles  on  a  summer^s  afternoon. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors,  during  the  last 
century,  were  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  forests  of  St.  Germain  and 
Fontainebleau  in  phaetons  and  cabriolets ;  how  matters  were  arranged 
between  them  and  the  stag,  in  such  cases,  we  leave  those  more  learned 
in  hunting  than  ourselves  to  decide.  Notwithstanding  the  straight 
avenues  in  which  the  chases  and  forests  of  France  are  cut,  likewise 
those  of  Hampton-court  and  Windsor  to  imitate  them,  the  chaise-hunt- 
ing of  Anne,  and  the  phaeton-hunting  of  the  French  kings  and  their 
courts,  remain  to  us  historical  mysteries. 

Whilst  the  king  was  absent  (and  he  never  remained  a  whole  year  in 
England),  the  case  became  rather  embarrassing,  how  the  council  of  re- 
gency were  to  conduct  themselves  if  they  happened  to  be  by  any  chance 
altogether  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and,  as  most  of  them 
were  her  particular  friends,  and  held  the  great  state  offices,  this  was  not 
unlikely.  As  the  whole  together  represented  the  majesty  of  the  English 
government  and  sovereignty,  it  was  according  to  etiquette  for  them  to 
sit,  and  the  princess  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  dilemma  was,  how- 
ever, successfully  modified  by  observing  that  a  quorum  (or  four  mem- 
bers) of  this  body  never  entered  collectively  the  presence  of  the  princess, 
who  was  thus  able  to  retain  her  seat  at  her  own  receptions,  as  three  of 
the  council  of  regency  were  not  entitled  to  this  homage.'  Anne,  who 
was  herself  the  most  rigorous  observer  of  court  etiquette,  thanked  the 
lord-keeper  for  this  considerate  arrangement. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  when  the  princess  paid  her  remarkable  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  king,  his  majesty  had  formally  invited  her  to  take 
ap  her  residence  at  St.  James's-palace,  the  usual  abode  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Many  months,  nevertheless,  intervened 
before  she  left  Berkeley  House,  which  was  but  her  hired  dwelling, 
to  take  possession  of  the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors.  Her  son,  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester,  continued  to  reside  at  Campden  House,  on 
account  of  its  salubrity  and  its  bracing  air,  which  was  wiihal  so  mild, 
that  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  grounds  the  wild  olive^  was  planted,  and 
was  seen  growing  vigorously,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  English 
winters  and  springs.  The  health  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  the 
hope  of  protestant  England,  was  of  that  very  precarious  nature,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  him  not  only  in  the  most  salubrious  locality,  bnt 

*  Pjrne'i  Palaces. 

'  Swift  notes  this  practica  only  a  few  months  before  her  death. 

*  Roger  Coke,  126,  vol.  iii. 

« Miller's  Gardeners  DicUonary,  1st  edition.     (Olea.) 
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as  tnaeh  retired  as  possible  from  the  view  of  the  people,  whoae  atteiitioii 
had  been  since  the  death  of  queen  Mary  anxiously  directed  towards  him. 

The  real  cause  of  the  little  princess  ill  health  was  water  in  the  brain. 
^  His  head  was  extremely  long  and  large,^  says  his  bioptipher,  ^  which 
made  him  very  diilicult  to  be  fitted  with  a  peruke  P'  His  hat,  poor  infrnt, 
at  five  years  old,  was  large  enough  for  most  men !  The  terrific  malady 
of  hydrocephalus  it  was  that  prevented  him  from  walking  freely  long 
afVer  the  time  when  children  usually  run  alone.  The  complaint  aeems 
to  have  been  little  understood ;  because,  when,  ever  and  anon,  the  su^ 
fering  child  craved  the  assistance  of  two  persons  to  lead  him  on  each 
side,  especially  when  he  went  up  and  down  stairs,  his  demand  of  sup- 
port was  treated  as  mere  idle  whim.  Doubtless,  the  movement  of  the 
water,  at  such  times,  gave  him  vertigo ;  but  the  prince  of  Denmark  was 
either  advised  to  treat  the  child's  caution  of  retaining  assistance  near  him 
tinder  his  agonizing  infirmity  as  an  eflleminate  caprice,  or  he  had  worked 
his  temper  up  to  violence.  The  princess  shut  herself  up  with  her  little 
son  for  more  than  an*  hour,  trying  to  reason  with  him  that  it  was  im- 
proper to  be  led  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  age  of  more  than  five  years : 
she  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  told  him  ^  to  walk,  as  she 
was  sure  he  could  do  so.'''  He  obstinately  refused  to  stir,  without 
being  led  by,  at  least,  one  person.  The  princess  then  took  a  birch-rod, 
-and  gave  it  to  prince  George,  who  repeatedly  slashed  his  son  with  it,  in 
vain ;  at  last,  by  dint  of  severe  strokes,  the  torture  made  him  run  alone. 

The  little  invalid,  who  had  never  before  felt  the  disgrace  and  pain  of 
corporal  punishment,  ever  afler  walked  up  and  down  stairs  withoot 
requiring  aid.'  The  whole  circumstance  was  revolting ;  for  the  diflficuhy 
is  in  general  to  keep  a  child  o(  such  age  from  perpetually  frisking,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  l^n  the 
agony  and  confusion  of  the  young  prince's  head,  before  this  natural 
vivacity  could  be  extinguished;  nor  could  the  struggle,  induced  by 
cruelty,  have  been  likely  to  strengthen  him,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  ii 
would  have  greatly  inflamed  and  aggravated  a  malady  like  hydro- 
cephalus. 

The  cruelty  in  that  era,  regarding  education,  was  one  of  its  most  dis- 
gusting and  demoralizing  features,  too  much  of  which  is  still  retained  in 
public  schools ;  but  such  discipline  exerciseil  towards  children  in  health 
seems  light  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  regimen  prescribed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  prince  of  Denmark  to  his  infirm  child,  in  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  disease.  The  prince  probably  was 
stimulated  by  his  dread  of  the  lampoons  and  caricatures,  which  had  be- 
come efTicicnt  weapons  of  party  attack  in  England.  Since  the  day  when 
Shaftesbury  promulgated  an  axiom  worthy  of  him,  <>^  that  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  truth,"  lampoons  had  become  positively  atrocious  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Every  calamity  that  poor  frail  human  nature  is 
heir  to  was  held  up  to  public  scorn,  in  the  most  loathsome  language  nr 
coarsest  limning,  by  hired  party  scrawlers,  who,  merciless  as  demons, 
were  as  active  in  calumny  at  that  era  as  persons  of  the  same  fraternity 

'  LewU  Jenkins*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  *  IbiiL 


were  subsequently  in  the  French  revolution.  We  may  be  proud  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  when  the  tone  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  present  day 
is  contrasted  with  the  party  strife  in  those  centuries,  which,  in  its  malig- 
nant spirit  of  assault,  spared  no  human  suffering,  and  neither  considered 
age  nor  sex,  if  it  could  excite  that  species  of  mirth,  which  debases  the 
human  face  far  below  the  brutes,  to  whom  laughter  is  denied.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  knew  that  the  worst  of  the  Jacobites  in  England 
would  retaliate  on  his  child  all  the  brutalities  that  were  daily  issued 
against  ^  the  young  pretender,"  if  his  infirmity  in  walking  became  mat- 
ter of  public  discussion. 

The  habits  of  life  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  strangely 
dirided  between  the  feminine  cherishing  and  petting  that  the  princess, 
his  mother,  and  her  ladies  thought  needful  to  preserve  his  fragile 
existence,  and  the  rudeness  and  ferocity  which  the  prince,  his  father, 
considered  ought  to  be  inculcated  into  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  heir 
of  a  kingflom,  where  the  cry  of  war  prevailed  over  every  other  sound, 
and  where  brute  strength  and  animal  bravery  were  valued  far  above  wis- 
dom, benevolence,  and  even  that  majestic  attribute  of  royalty  —  moral 
courage.  The  father,  it  has  been  seen,  sought  to  whip  a  dire  disease  out 
of  the  young  prince ;  the  princess,  on  the  contrary,  if  she  only  saw  him 
totter  as  he  crossed  the  room,  expressed,  by  the  fading  of  her^;olour  and 
the  cold  dew  breaking  on  her  brow,  that  her  maternal  fears  amounted  to 
agony.'  Duriiig  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year,  when  prince 
&orge  had  forced  the  unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and  go  up  and  down 
stairs  without  the  support  his  sad  malady  craved,  illness  attacked  him 
repeatedly,  owing  to  his  preternatural  exertions  to  seem  robust  and  rol- 
licking, when  pain  and  infirmity  insisted  on  their  due.  His  illnesses  were 
attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  evident  one ;  even  the  smell  of  some 
harmless  leeks  was  supposed  by  the  sapieot  establishment  of  the  prince 
and  princess  to  have  given  him  a  fever. 

The  princess  Anne,  as  in  old  times,  wore  a  leek  on  St.  David^s-day, 
and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had  been  given  to  put  in  his 
hat,  was  curious  regarding  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  He  was  not 
content  with  his  artificial  court-leek  of  silk  and  silver,  but  insisted  on 
seeing  the  plant  Jenkins,  his  Welsh  usher,  was  charmed  at  having  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  famous  edible  of  the  principality  to  the 
notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales.  The  child  played  with  the  bun- 
dle of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy-ship  he  had,  which  was  large 
enough  for  his  boys  to  climb  the  masts.  He  then  being  thoroughly 
lired,  laid  down  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  very  ill,  and  the  greatest 
ilarm  prevailed  at  Campden  House'  amoni;  the  ladies,  that  the  future 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  poisoned  by  the  smell  of  leeks,  on  St.  David's- 
day.  Doubtless,  the  Jacobites,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  one  in 
the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment.  Dr.  Radclifie  was  sent  for,  from 
[>xford,  at  fiery  speed.  The  princess  Anne  was  terrified ;  she  was  not 
then  able  to  walk,  but  vras  carried  up  into  the  chamber  of  her  sick  son 
in  her  sedan-chair,  with  short  poles.    Dr.  Radclifle,  when  he  came,  de- 
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clared  that  the  young  dake  had  ■  fever,  but  he  reeorered  in  nine  dajs. 
The  fever  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by  a  relapse,  which  again  con- 
fined the  child  to  his  bed.  The  ladies  sought  to  amuse  the  little 
invalid  by  presents  of  toys,  while  the  male  attendants,  who,  with  bis 
small  soldiers,  were  permitted  to  surround  hii  bed, — ^probably  by  the 
desire  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  his  fiitherr-*were  of  tlie  hardening  &e* 
tion,  and  devised  sports  of  a  different  nature.  The  boy-noldiers  were 
posted  as  sentinels  at  his  door;  tattoos  were  flourished  on  the  drum, 
and  toy  fortifications  builded  by  his  bed-side.  So  far,  so  well ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  in  seeking  for  him  quieter  amusements, 
produced  a  scene  in  opposition  not  remarkably  edifying. 

Mrs.  Buss,  the  nurse  of  the  princess  his  mother,  who  had  previously 
purchased  all  his  toys,  (filling  at  that  time  the  office  of  privy-purse  in 
the  household  at  Campden  House,)  thought  proper  to  send  him  by 
Wetherby,  one  of  his  chairmen,  an  automaton,  representing  prince  Louit 
of  Badep  fighting  the  Turks.  As  the  young  duke  had  given  up  toys 
since  the  preceding  summer,  his  masculine  attendants  stvted  the  idea, 
that  the  present  was  a  great  afiHront,  and  it  was  forthwith  sentenced  to 
be  torn  to  pieces — an  execution  which  was  instantly  performed  by  the 
sick  duke's  small  soldiers.  The  next  notion  adopted  was,  that  the 
messengerv^ught  to  receive  condign  punishment  for  the  crime  of  bring- 
ing a  doll  to  the  hope  of  England.  Wetherby  the  chairman,  however, 
taking  warning  by  the  ungracious  reception  of  the  present,  had  not 
waited  for  this  determination,  but  decamped,  and,  rushing  down  Camp- 
den-Hill,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  hospitable  nook  in  the  depths  of  Ken- 
sington town.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  was  discovered  and 
captured,  and  being  detained  all  night  in  prison,  the  duke  of  Gloucester' 
ordered  iiim  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  next  morning  for  sentence, 
which  he  pronounced  —  Wetherby  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  mounted 
on  the  wooden  horse,  and  soused  all  over  with  water  from  enormous 
syringes  and  squirts.  As  four  grown  men,  besides  the  small  soldiens 
were  engaged  in  this  execution,  resisUince  was  vain,  and  the  victim  re- 
ceived no  mercy,  because  he  had  been  the  foremost  in  playing  off  simi- 
lar practical  jokes  on  others,  for  the  amiable  pastime  of  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  When  Wetherby  was  half  drowned  with  his  shower- 
baths,  his  executioners  drew  him  on  the  horse  into  the  bed-room  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  man's 
woeful  condition. 

The  princess  was  extremely  solicitous  that  her  young  son  should 
never  repeat  any  vulgar  or  profane  expressions  in  his  conversation  :  her 
precepts  on  which  head,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  not  much  heedeii 
while  he  witnessed  similar  amusements  conducted  by  Robin  Church  and 
Dick  Drury,  the  drunken  and  swearing  coachmen,  aided  by  the  running 
footmen  and  chairmen  of  the  palace,  such  functionaries  being,  in  that  eia, 
many  grades  less  civilized  than  their  class  at  the  present  day.  The  fruits 
of  this  companionship  soon  were  manifest  by  the  conversation  of  the  in- 
fiint  prince,  which  was  garnished  with  expressions  very  startling  to  tlis 
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of  the  household  of  the  princess.  The  dachess  of  Northumber- 
land,* when  one  day  visiting  her  royal  highness,  was  greeted  by  the  little 
duke,  in  return  for  her  caresses,  with  some  expletives,  which  were  any- 
thing but  appropriate  to  courtly  circles.  The  princess  Anne  was  roused 
by  Sua  incident  into  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  persons  that  had  corrupted 
the  conversation  of  her  little  son.  She  was  told  that  he  learned  his  ill 
language  by  hearing  his  small  soldiers  ^  becall  one  another."'  After  the 
eril  bad  taken  root,  the  princess  in  vain  exercised  almost  teasing  vigi- 
lance respecting  its  recurrence,  but  coarse  and  profane  language  on  the 
lips  of  a  child,  in  those  days,  was  considered  to  give  hopeful  promise 
of  a  warlike  manhood.  One  day,  her  royal  highness  was  receiving  a 
Tisit  at  her  toilet  from  her  little  son,  when  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
'^Confounded  dry."  ^Who  has  taught  you  those  words  ?^' demanded 
the  princess.  ^  If  I  say  Dick  Drury,"'  whispered  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, to  one  of  his  mother^s  ladies,  ^he  will  be  sent  down  sUiirs. 
Mamma,"  added  he,  aloud,  ^  I  invented  them  myself."  Another  time, 
at  one  of  these  toilet  visits,  the  young  prince  made  use  of  the  expletive, 
*^  I  vow."  The  princess,  his  mother,  demanded,  ^  who  he  had  heard 
speak  in  that  manner  ?"  ^  Lewis,"  replied  the  duke.  ^  Lewis  Jenkins 
shall  be  turned  out  of  waiting,  then,"  said  the  princess  Anne.  *^  Oh,  no, 
mamma,"  said  the  child,  ^  it  was  I  myself  did  invent  that  word,  now  I 
think  of  it." 

Surrounded  as  the  royal  boy  was  with  attendants,  having  a  preceptor 
who  was  a  clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himself  his  own, 
he  appears^  to  have  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
mere  accident ;  prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock, 
by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pratt,  before  he  took  his  reading  lesson ;  but  to 
these  the  young  duke  positively  refused  to  give  his  attention,  simply  be- 
came he  could  not  understand  what  they  meant  That  no  explanation 
had  been  given  to  him,  satisfactory  to  his  infant  mind,  is  apparent  by  his 
docility  when  instructed  by  a  person  who  was  in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Radc]ifle,in  the  summer 
of  1695.  The  princess  inquired  for  houses  at  Epsom,  Richmond,  and 
Hampetead;  at  last,  her  own  eariy  reminiscences  led  her  to  prefer 
Twickenham;  but  she  no  longer  had  the  command  of  the  old  palace 
where  she  was  nursed.  She  was  oflered  three  adjacent  houses  for  her 
•on^s  household  and  her  own.  They  belonged  to  Mrs.  Davies,an  ancient 
gentlewoman  of  Charles  I.'^s  court,  who  was  more  thaa  eighty  years  of 
age.  She  was  aunt  to  the  old  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  consequently  great- 
aunt  to  the  governor  of  the  little  prince,  lord  Fitzharding.  She  was  de- 
vout, and  lived  an  ascetic  life  on  herbs  and  fruit,  although  a  lady  of 
&mily  and  property.  Simple  as  were  her  habits,  she  enjoyed  a  healthy 
and  cheerful  old  age.  All  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  of  her  esUite  she 
bad  caused  to  be  planted  with  beautiful  fruit-trees.  The  cherries  were 
richly  ripe  when  the  princess  came  to  Twickenham,  and  the  hospitable 
gentlewoman  gave  the  individuals  of  the  princess's  household  leave  to 
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gather  as  much  fruit  as  they  pleased,  on  the  condition  ^^  that  they  were 
not  to  break  or  spoil  her  trees.'^  When  the  princess  had  resided  at  this 
lady's  seat  for  a  month,  she  told  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to  take  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  offer  them  to  their  aged  hostess,  in  payment  for  rent  and 
for  trouble  she  and  her  people  had  given  her,  but  the  old  lady  positively 
declared  she  would  receive  nothing.  Sir  Benjamin,  nevertheless,  pressed 
the  payment  on  her,  and  put  the  guineas  in  her  lap,  but  the  loyal  gen- 
tlewoman persisted  in  her  refusal,  and  rising  up,  let  tlie  gold  she  rejected 
roll  to  all  corners  of  the  room,  and  left  the  comptroller  to  gather  it  up 
as  he  might.  The  princess  Anne  was  astonished  at  generosity  she  had 
been  little  accustomed  to,  declaring,  ^'  that  although  it  would  have  been 
pleasure  to  have  rewarded  this  loyal  gentlewoman  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  yet  they  must  abstain  from  the  further  lender  of  money  since  her 
delicacy  was  hurt  by  it.'' ' 

There  certainly  exists  instinctive  affection  between  children  and  aged 
persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  benevolent  piety.  The  an- 
cient gentlewoman  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  became  confi- 
dential friends.  Many  younger  and  fairer  faces  were  around  him,  ail 
full  of  fluttery  and  indulgence,  yet,  peradventure,  the  princely  infant  saw 
expression  beaming  from  her  wrinkled  brow,  which  was  more  attractive 
to  his  childish  instinct.  From  the  lips  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several  prayers 
which  were  satisfactory  to  his  intelligence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  devout  lady  accomjianied  her  tuition  by  explanation  and  instruc- 
tion suitable  to  his  infant  mind,  for  he  never  omitted  repeating  the  aspi- 
rations she  \vdd  taught  him,  with  great  exactness,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing,^ uhhough  tic  still  remained  utterly  obtuse  to  the  prayers  read  by  iiis 
preceptor.  Tiiese  facts  are  detailed  by  Lewis  Jenkins  without  the 
sliffiitest  perception  of  tiie  touching  providence  which  led  the  young 
child  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  piayer  from  the  lips  of  tiiis  benevolent 
recluse  of  the  church  of  England  Her  religious  influence  over  the  ne- 
glected mind  of  the  wayward  little  prince  who  had  manifested  active 
hatred  to  every  semblance  of  the  worship  of  God,  must  have  been  eflectid 
bv  conversations  of  vital  interest  to  Christian  civilization. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twickenham-church, 
when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  preferred  a  re4)ue8t  to  go  to  churrii 
with  her  for  the  first  time.  When  he  received  her  permission,  he  ran  to 
"  my  lady  governess,  Fitzharding,  wlio  was,''  observes  Lewis,  **as  witty 
and  pleasant  a  lady  as  any  in  England."  The  duke  of  Gloucester  told 
her  that  he  was  going  to  Twickenham-church  with  his  mamma.  My 
lady  Fitzharding  asked  him,  ^^If  when  there,  he  would  say  the  Psalms:** 
for  he  hud  made  great  resistance  to  this  part  of  his  religious  exercises. 
**  I  will  sinjT  them,"  replied  the  little  prince.  He  became,  henceforth, 
somewhat  observant  and  critical  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  es:abli»h- 
ment  of  the  palace,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts  soon  was  apparent 
at  his  usual  visits  to  his  mother's  toilet.  *^  Mamma,"  said  he,  **  why 
have  you  two  chaplains,  and  1  but  one  ?"  ^'  Pray,"  asked  the  princess  Anne, 
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by  way  of  an  answer,  "  what  do  you  give  your  one  chaplain  ?"  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  this  office  in  the  royal  household  is  merely  titular 
and  honorary.  The  little  duke  roust  have  heard  that  fact  by  his  reply, 
though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee.  ^^  Mamma,^'  said  he, 
^I  give  him — ^his  liberty !''  At  which  answer,  the  princess  laughed 
heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as  a  good  instance  of  royal  patronage  and 
benevolence  to  the  church  of  England.' 

When  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne  left  Twickenham,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  brought  back  to  Campden  House,  and  here  he  found 
all  his  small  soldiers  posted  as  sentinels  on  guard ;  they  received  him  to 
his  great  pleasure  with  presented  arms  and  the  honours  of  war.  Their 
exercises  were  now  occasionally  transferred  to  Wormwood  Common, 
perhaps  Lewis  means  the  place  called  Wormwood  Scrubs  or  Shrubs. 
Here  the  young  prince  was  walking  one  morning  for  the  air  with  ^'  a 

gistol  in  his  hand  ;''  he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  forehead  against  it.  When 
e  returned  to  Campden  House,  the  ladies  were  very  full  of  pity  regarding 
his  hurt,  he  told  them  ^^  that  a  bullet  had  grazed  his  forehead,  but  that  as 
a  soldier  he  could  not  cry  when  wounded."  Again  he  was  very  earnest 
in  his  desh^  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  but  he  was  as  usual  ^  checked  by 
his  mother." 

The  princess,  finding  that  her  child  about  this  time  suflTered  with  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  as  much  sub* 
ject  to  this  distressing  complaint  as  she  was,  and  her  sister,  queen  Mary. 
The  idea  grieved  her  so  much  that  she  went  in  person  to  Bloomsbury, 
where  lived  old  Dr.  Richley,  who  was,  in  the  language  of  our  narrator, 
^  famous  for  bad  eyeB.'^'*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  a  quack  doctor. 
He  gave  the  princess  a  little  bottle,  and  directed  the  liquid  therein  to  be 
applied  to  the  eyelids  with  a  camePs  hair  brush.  At  that  time,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  eyes  were  almost  closed,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
light.  He  had  been  prescribed  diet-drink,  which  he  refused  to  take,  until 
his  father,  prince  George  of  Denmark  had  enforced  obedience  by  another 
castigation ;  but  when  swallowed,  ^  the  diet-drink"  did  no  good.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  by  these  contentions, 
applied  the  nostrum  of  the  oculist  she  had  been  to  seek,  which  effected 
an  immediate  cure,  upon  which,  her  royal  highness  sent  the  Bloomsbury 
doctor  a  purse  with  fifty  guineas,  in  token  of  gratitude.' 

The  faithful  Welsh  usher  of  the  young  duke  was  anxious  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  many  sciences  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  them  to  his 
young  master.  According  to  his  own  account  he  gave  him  his  first  ideas 
of  fencing,  fortifications,  geometry,  and  mathematics.  The  child  ran  to 
his  mother  every  day  to  display  his  new  acquisitions  in  her  dressing- 
room,  yet  they  brought  neither  thanks  nor  reward  to  the  unfortunate 
Welshman,  but  reproofs  for  presumption  from  enemies  on  all  sides,  and 
advice  from  the  princess  ^  to  mind  his  own  business."  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
tutor,  considered  his  office  was  invaded,  and  **  my  lady  governess,  Fitz- 
harding,  was  particularly  enraged  at  the  very  idea  of  the  mathematics," 
which  she  evidently  took  for  some  species  of  conjuration.    The  follow- 
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ing  scene  and  dialogue,  raefally  related  b^  the  poor  Welshman,  is  simple 
matter  of  fact,  and  took  place  before  Swift  or  Goldsmith  had  dashed  at 
the  same  incident  in  their  fictitious  characters. 

^^  One  day  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket,'^  says  Lewis,  ^  on  which  were  some  problems  m  geometry ;  lie 
looked  it  over  and  found  some  trianries.  *  Lewis,'  said  he,  *  I  can  make 
these.'  ^  No  question  of  that,'  I  replied,  not  much  Uttending  to  what  he 
said."  It  must  have  been  this  unlucky  paper,  carried  off  hy  the  little 
prince  to  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  that  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
rair  Fitzharding.  She  possibly  took  the  geometrical  figures  for  magie. 
The  same  day  the  lady  Fitzhairding,  havinff  superintended  the  dinner  of 
the  young  prince,  her  chaise,  sailed  out  oi  the  room  with  Lewis  Jenkins 
carrying  her  train ;  while  they  were  proceeding  thus  down  staira,  to  the 
apartment  of  the  princess,  the  courtly  dame,  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  the  obsequious  souire  perfbrmiiig  the  office 
of  her  train-bearer,  ^  Lewis,  I  find  you  pretend  to  ffive  the  duke  notions 
of  mathematics  and  stuff P^^  Poor  Lewis  Jenkms  answered  widely 
enough  from  this  accusation,  by  saying,  meekly,  ^  I  only  repeated  stories 
from  history,  to  divert  and  assist  the  young  duke  in  his  plays."  Another 
angry  askance  over  her  shoulder  was  darted  by  the  lady-governess  on 
the  hapless  bearer  of  her  train  :  "  Pray,"  asked  she,  ^  where  did  you  get 
your  learning  ?"  Such  a  question,  it  appears,  was  unanswerable ;  but 
the  fair  one's  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  by  her  lord,  who  told  her, 
*^  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read  much,  and  did  not 
mean  any  harm."  Lord  Fitzharding,  however,  was  commissioned  by 
the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  Lewis  from  teaching  her  son  anything,  ^^be: 
cause  it  would  injure  him  when  he  was  learning  fortification,  geometry, 
and  other  sciences,  according  to  the  regular  methods." 

The  princess  had  no  sooner  given  this  prohibition,  than  she  saw  her 
young  son  putting  himself  into  fencing  attitudes.  ^^  I  thought  I  liad  for- 
bidden your  people  to  fence  with  you,"  observed  her  royal  highness. 
^Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  child,  ^'but  I  hope  you  will  give  them 
leave  to  defend  themselves  when  I  attack  them." 

The  poor  little  prince,  although  delicate,  was,  when  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  actual  pain,  high-spirited  and  lively.  Unlike  his  parents,  he 
showed  marked  indifierence  to  food ;  his  nurse.  Mre.  Wanley,  was  forced 
to  sit  by  him  at  his  meals,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  needful  to  eat,  and 
even  to  feed  him  occasionally ;  he  would  turn  from  the  food  she  pre* 
sented,  and  pick  up  crumbs,  eating  them  in  preference  to  solid  nourish- 
ment. His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and  said  reprovingly, 
**  You  pick  crumbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken."  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
child,  ^^  but  1  'm  a  chick  o'  the  game,  though  !"    The  tutor  seems  to 

*  All  the  comic  literature  oftliat  era  was  taken  from  life,  and  the  above  seems 
10  be  the  original  of  Swift's  satirical  lines. 

"With  their  Ovicls  and  Plutarchs,  and  Homers,  and  ituff^ 
Now,  madara,  you  'II  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
But  tlie  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day." 

Goldsmith  has  re-echoed  it  in  his  poem  of  ■«  Retribution." 
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have  been  an  object  of  the  princely  boy^s  aversion,  whose  dislike  to 
bear  him  read  prayers  amounted  to  antipathy.  He  used  to  beg  Mn\ 
Wanley  to  have  the  prayers  shortened,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  repeat 
those  his  old  fnend  at  Twickenham  had  taught  him.  The  prohibitions 
which  the  princess  Anne  gave  repeatedly  to  the  historical  narratives  told 
by  Lewis  to  her  son,  are  attributed  to  the  jealousy  that  Mr.  Pratt  mani- 
fated,  because  more  than  once,  in  conversation,  the  young  prince  his 
popil  discussed  with  him  incidents  from  ancient  history,  which  the  tutor 
was  fully  aware  had  not  been  learned  from  himself.  Mr.  Pratt  com- 
plained to  lady  Fitzharding,  his  patroness,  who  represented  the  circum- 
stance to  the  princess  Anne,  so  as  to  excite  her  displeasure. 

The  princess  Anne  enjoyed,  during  the  summer,  at  least  in  the  regard 
of  the  people,  the  dignity  of  first  lady  of  England ;  but  the  return  of 
the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  in  October,  1695,  did  not  increase  her  tran- 
quillity or  happiness.  His  majesty's  arms  were  more  successful  than 
usual,  but  many  symptoms  betokened  that  the  royal  temper  was  in  a 
painful  state  of  exasperation.  Namur,  it  is  true,  had  &llen  into  his  pos- 
session, gained  at  an  awful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure;  but  no  warrior 
was  ever  more  ashamed  of  defeat  than  king  William  was  at  the  flood  of 
congratulatory  addresses  on  this  victory,  which  were  poured  on  him 
from  every  town  in  England, — his  gracious  majesty  distributed  sarcasm 
on  all  sides  by  way  of  answers. 

The  princess  Anne,  considering  herself  eminently  successful  in  her 
letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  now  penned  her  royal 
brother-in-law  an  adulatory  epistle  on  his  conquest  of  Namur ; '  to  which 
his  majesty  had  not  the  civility  to  return  any  answer.  The  mayor  of 
Norwich,  or  of  some  other  distant  city,  brought  him  up  condolences  for 
the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  congratulations  for  the  taking  of  Namur, 
and  presented  them  with  a  speech  which  was  rather  smart  and  pithy  for 
a  civic  address,  saying,  ^  I  bring  your  majesty  my  hands  full  of  joy  and 
sorrow.^'  *^  Put  both  in  one  hand,  master  mayor,^'  interrupted  the  king, 
10  a  hoarse  voice.  The  bystanders  stood  aghast,  unable  to  tell  whether 
his  majesty  meant  to  sneer  or  joke  at  the  condolence  for  his  queen ;  but 
William  was  tired  at  the  expression  of  public  sorrow  so  many  months 
after  date,  and  disgusted  with  being  reminded  of  the  tardy  capture  of 
Namur,  which  had  cost  him  the  lives  of  12,000  men,  and  was  indeed  but 
a  piece  taken  on  the  Flemish  chess-board  of  war,  where  he  and  Louis 
XIV.  had  for  many  years  amused  themselves  by  playing  away  the  blood, 
treasure,  and  commerce  of  their  subjects.  Among  other  victims  of  this 
dear-bougbt  capture,  was  the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Mr.  Godfrey ;  he  had  waited  on  his  majesty  regarding  money  transac- 
tions from  the  bank,  and  being  persuaded  by  the  king  himself  to  go  into 

*  Cooduct  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  gi?es  the  letter,  which  is  mere 
verbiage,  not  worth  quoting. 

'  Sir  John  Dnlrymple's  History  safs  it  wms  the  lord  mayor  of  London  :  a  mis- 
take, for  he  had  long  before  condoled  oo  die  queen's  death ;  it  was  evidenlly 
tome  of  the  disaffected  cities  which  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
oow,  l>eing  alarmed  at  the  king  s  success  in  FUinders,  had  remembered  tha 
omitted  condolences. 

21* 
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the  trenches,  to  witness  the  glory  of  the  confederate  armietf  a  eannoa 
ball  killed  him  by  his  majesty's  side.  An  odd  chance  of  war^  whichf 
taking  the  man  of  money,  and  leaving  the  man  of  battles,  strengthened 
more  than  ever  William  III.'s  belief  in  fatalism. 

The  king  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  princess  Anne,  or  imther  to  her  sooi 
at  Campden  House ;  the  young  duke  received  his  majesty  under  aims, 
and  saluted  him  with  the  pike,  according  to  the  mode  then  in  vogue  of 
paying  military  honours.  King  William,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
seemfcd  pleased,  and  began  conversing  with  him  by  the  question  of, 
^  Whether  he  had  any  horses  yet  ?"  ^^  Yes,"  replied  the  little  duke,  **>  I 
have  one  live  horse,  and  two  dead  ones."  The  king  laughed  at  him  for 
keeping  dead  horses^  and  in  a  manner  which  exceedingly  aggravated  the 
child,  informed  him,  ^  that  soldiers  always  buried  their  dead  horses  oat 
of  their  sight,"  The  little  duke  had  designated  his  wooden  horses  as 
dead  ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shethind  pony  ^  no  bigger  than  a 
mastifi^"  which  occasionally  carried  him.  He  took  the  words  of  king 
William  in  their  literal  sense,  and  insisted  on  burying  his  wooden  horses 
out  of  his  sight,  direcdy  the  royal  visit  was  concluded ;  this  he  did  with 
great  ceremony,  and  even  composed  some  lines  as  epitaph,  which  though 
childish  doggerel,  contradict  the  assertion,  gravely  recorded  in  history  as 
one  of  his  juvenile  virtues,  ^'  that  he  showed  a  marked  aversion  to  verses 
and  poetry ;"  instead  of  which,  more  than  one  other  instance  is  prcsen'ed 
of  his  early  propensity  for  rhyming.' 

Hostility  was,  soon  after  this  visit,  renewed,  on  the  part  of  king  Wil- 
liam, towards  the  princess  Anne ;  the  reason  undoubtedly  was,  becau9e 
he  guessed  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  the  house  of  commons 
entered  very  severely  into  the  subject  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  princes 
of  Wales,  which  the  childless  Dutch  sovereign  had  thought  proper  to 
grant  to  his  countryman  and  favourite,  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  William  had  permitted  the  appanage  belonging  to  the 
heir  apparent  of  England  to  rest  in  abeyance,  while  his  queen  was  in 
existence,  according  to  the  hope  her  party  continued  to  express  while 
she  lived,  that  she  might  one  day  have  a  son.  At  her  death,  he  recklessly 
made  a  present  of  it  to  his  friend,  and  for  ever,  too !  The  princess  Anne 
and  the  country  viewed  the  measure  much  as  the  people  of  the  present 
century  would  have  done,  if  his  late  majesty  George  IV.  had  given  away 
the  principality  of  Wales  to  one  of  his  friends,  after  the  death  of  hu 
daughter. 

Had  lord  Portland  been  put  in  as  a  mere  Joeum  tenens^  the  matter 
might  have  been  endurable ;  but  in  the  intense  ignorance  both  of  master 
and  man  on  the  subject  of  British  history,  they  boldly  seized  on  this 
unalienable  property.  The  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  would 
have  covered  them  with  disgrace,  if  the  8|)eeches  pronounced  therein  liad 
been  reported  to  the  public  as  they  are  at  present  But  this  was  libeiiy 
which  the  revolutionists  had  not  dreanieti  of  granting ;  pillory,  loss  of 
ears,  and  the  lash,  were  castigations  distril)ute<l  by  them  with  great 
liberality  among  the  literati,  who  reported  aught  of  the  sayings  and 

'  Lewi*  Jenkins,  Biographical  Tract*,  British  Museum. 
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doings  of  the  houte  of  commons,  or  the  house  of  peers,  if  in  either  a 
majority  considered  such  reports  to  be  breach  of  privilege.  Even  so  laie 
as  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  (the  head  and  precursor  off  that  mighty  band 
of  literary  talent,  the  gentlemen  reporters  of  the  press)  the  most  absurd 
subterfuges  were  resorted  to,  when  information  wad  given  to  the  nation 
of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  commons ;  initials,  and 
blanks  of  the  members^  names,  with  the  cant  name  of  ^  the  parliament 
of  Lilliput,"  took  the  places  of  the  present  regular  reports.*  Need  we 
ay,  that  much  general  reform  among  all  parties  followed  the  light 
afbrded  by  the  publicity  of  debate,  even  before  the  measure  actuidly 
called  ^  Reform^'  took  place  > 

The  speech,  however,  of  a  learned  native  of  the  principality.  Price,' 
the  member  for  Denbigh,  became  matter  of  history,  for  he  probably  re- 
ported his  own  analyzation  of  the  enormity  committed  by  the  Dutch 
king,  in  his  giA  to  his  favourite  of  the  appanage  England  expected  one 
day  to  see  possessed  by  the  son  of  her  princess.  When  lord  Portland 
endearoured  to  obtain  the  revenues  of  this  absurd  grant,  his  demand  was 
met  by  a  petition  against  his  possession,  from  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Denbigh,  presented  by  Price,  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  presents  an 
abstract  of  the  immunities  of  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  to  the  English 
crown. 

^  Give  me  patience  and  pardon,''  said  he,  ^  and  I  will  lay  before  you 
the  true  facts  upon  the  petition,  of  the  manner  of  the  grant,  and  what  is 
granted.  The  great  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Bromfeld,  and  Yale,  have 
been  for  some  centuries  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  and  princes 
of  Wales,  wheie  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  tenants  pay  rents,  and  other 
royal  services  \  these  lordships  are  four  parts  in  five  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  thirty  miles  in  extent ;  there  are  great  and  profitable  wastes  of 
several  thousand  acres,  rich  and  valuable  mines,  besides  other  great  ad- 
vantages which  a  mighty  favourite  and  great  courtier  might  make.  Nor 
was  such  grant  for  any  short  time  to  lord  Pordand,  it  being  to  him  and 
bis  heira  for  ever,  having  only  a  reservation  of  6s.  Sd,  per  annum  to  the 
king  and  his  successora.'' 

^  When  the  long  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  passed  the 
act  concerning  his  fee-farm  rents,  they  excepted  these  within  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  a  plain  intimation  that  parliament  thought  them  not 
fitting  to  be  aliened,  but  preserved  for  the  support  of  the  future  princes 
of  Wales.  There  is  a  great  duty  lies  upon  the  freeholders  of  these  lord- 
ships :  on  the  creation  of  the  prince  o(  Wales,  they  pay  him  800/.  for 
Mtzes,  [probably  these  were  robes  and  apparel,]  which  is  a  duty  that  can- 
not be  severed,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  how  this  tenure  can 
be  reconcilable  with  the  lord  Portland's  grant" 

^  If  we  are  to  pay  these  mixes  to  this  noble  lord,  then  he  is  quasi 
prince  of  Wales,  for  such  duty  was  never  paid  to  any  other ;  but  if  it  is 

'  In  copies  of  magazines  extant,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(Gentleman's  Universal  and  European,)  this  subterfuge  may  be  seen. 

'  In  the  very  history  from  whirh  tliis  speech  is  tmnsoribed,  the  name  of  Pries 
is  indicated  thus:  P  •  •  ce.  Life  of  William  III.,  primed,  1705.  See  pp.  440^ 
441. 
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to  be  paid  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  thia  noUe  lord  too,  then  are  the 
Welsh  doubly  charged.  But  1  suppose  that  the  grant  of  the  revenues 
of  the  principality  is  the  forerunner  of  the  honour  too !  The  story  goes, 
that  we  were  brought  to  entertain  tlie  nominee  of  Edward  ]^  by  being 
recommended  as  one  who  knew  not  a  word  of  the  English  tongue ;  how 
we  were  deceived  is  known.  I  suppose  Bentinck,  lord  Portland,  does 
not  understand  our  language  either,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  will 
come  amongst  us  to  learn  it,  nor  shall  we  be  fond  of  learning  hi$  !^ 

The  stundy  ancient  Briton  then  quoted,  with  considerable  aptness, 
various  historical  passages  relative  to  the  indignation  the  English  people 
had  always  manifested  against  greedy  foreign  favourites  of  royalty,  and 
concluded  Ihe  most  remarkable  historical  speech  of  his  era  with  these 
remarkable  words : 

^  By  the  old  law  it  was  part  of  tlie  coronation  oath  of  our  kings,  not 
to  alienate  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown  without  the  consent  of 
pariiament.  But  now,  when  God  shall  please  to  send  us  a  prince  of 
Wales,  he  may  have  such  a  present  of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  pope  did 
to  king  John,  made  by  his  father,  king  of  Ireland,  sumamed  Sans  Terrt^ 
or  Lackland^  the  pope  confirmed  the  grant,  but  gave  him  a  crown  of 
peacock^s  feathers,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty." 

^^  I  would  have  you  consider  we  are  Englishmen,  and  must,  like  pa* 
triots,  stand  by  our  country,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  tribuUiry  to  strangers, 
and  rejoicing  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this  kingdom  popery  and  slavery, 
and  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain  socinianism^  and  poverty ;  yet  do 
we  see  our  rights  given  away,  and  our  liberties  will  soon  follow.  The 
remedies  of  our  forefathers  are  well  known,  yet  I  desire  npt  punishment, 
but  redress." 

King  William  used  all  the  influence  of  his  person  and  party  to  pre- 
vent the  revocation  of  his  Denbigh  grant  to  Bentiuck,  but  the  house  of 
commons  inexorably  resumed  it.  Had  the  intentions  of  the  hero  of  Nas- 
sau been  carried  out,  tlie  present  hope  of  England  would  have  received 
only  an  income  of  €ts.  Sd.  yearly  from  his  fair  principality  of  Wales. 

The  insult  offered  to  Anne  in  regard  to  her  neglected  congratulations 
was  not  the  onlv  one  she  had  to  endure.     When  William  found  that  he 

•   

remained  on  the  English  throne,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, he  repented  him  of  the  concessions  he  tiad  made  to  his  sister-in-law, 
and  treated  her  with  less  respect  than  if  she  liad  been  the  wife  of  a  Dutch 
burgomaster.' 

His  majesty's  regal  jealousy  of  the  princess  Anne  particularly  mani- 
fested itself  in  matters  connected  with  the  church  of  England.  All  the 
chaplains  and  clergy,  who  preached  before  her,  were  still  interdicted 
from  making  any  bows  to  her  before  they  began  their  sermouH.  The^e 
bows  the  princess  (who,  says  our  authority,^  was  remarkably  civiL^ 
used  always  to  return,  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  even  if  the  rank  of  the 

*  The  English  pale  was  of  very  narrow  limits  round  Dublin,  centuries  afte^ 
wards. 

'  Alhiding  to  the  popular  complaint  that  most  of  the  archbishops  and  bishop's 
appointed  by  William  and  Mnry,  leant  to  the  royal  creed. 

'  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Hooper  MS. 
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clerfyman  wm  the  lowest  But  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Birch,  rector  of  St  Jameses  church,  ever  disregarded  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Dutch  king,  and  paid  her  royal  highness  the  same  respect  which  she 
always  received  at  church  by  the  command  of  her  father,  during  his 
reigo. 

Since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  William  III.  had  become  more  gloomy 
and  misanthropic  than  ever,  and^ore  addicted  to  drinking  schnaps  of 
Hollands  gin  in  his  solitary  hours :  these  potations  had  not  the  effect  of 
intoxicating  hit  phlegmatic  tem(>erament,  but  made  him  very  irritable ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  mornings  he  was  very  apt  to  cane  his  inferior  ser- 
ftnts,  if  they  infringed  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  severe  order  he 
established.  A  French  servant,  who  had  the  care  of  his  guns,  and  who 
attended  him  in  his  shooting  excursions  in  Bushy  Park,  and  the  ^  Home 
Fark^'  of  Hampton  Court,  one  day  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  shot, 
although  it  was  his  duty  to  load  his  majesty ^s  fowling-piece :  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  conceal  his  neglect,  and  therefore  repeatedly  charged 
the  kiog^i  gun  merely  with  powder,  and  kept  his  own  counsel,  exclaim- 
ing, when  his  royal  master  fired,  ^  I  did  never,  no,  never,  see  his  majesty 
miss  before  T' '  The  Banqueting-house,  on  the  strand  of  the  Thames,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  Trophy  gateway  at  Hampton  Court,  was  the  fa- 
vourite scene  of  the  evening  potations  of  the  royal  widower.  There, 
awav  from  the  irksome  restraint  which  ever  attended  his  life  in  the  state 
apartments  of  an  English  palace,  he  unbent  his  mind  with  his  Dutchmen, 
and  enjoyed,  in  that  isolated  retreat,  all  the  freedom  from  courtly  refine- 
ment which  endeared  his  palace  over  the  water,  at  Loo.  The  Banquet- 
ing-house at  Hampton  Court  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William,'  but 
in  all  probability  he  only  altered  it 

The  orgies  at  the  Hampton  Court  Banqueting-house,  when  thus  con- 
ferted  by  William  HI.  into  a  royal  gin-temple,  produced  such  remarkable 
irritatioQ  in  his  majesty's  temper,  that  few  or  none  but  his  lowest  foreign 
menials  chose  to  cross  his  path  on  the  succeeding  mornings ;'  for  the 
persona  on  whom  he  was  wont  to  inflict  marks  of  his  fractious  humour 
were  facetiously  called,  in  the  royal  household,  ^^  king  William's  knights 
of  the  cane;"^  a  distinction  by  no  means  endurable  to  the  proud  Nor- 
man blood  of  the  English  aristocracy  who  held  state  offices  in  his  house- 
hold. And  here  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  statistics  of 
civilization  may  observe,  that  the  example  of  this  monarch's  manners 
made  prevalent  in  England,  throughout  the  last  century,  every  species 
of  castigation  with  scourges  and  sticks,  not  only  by  parliamentary'  license 
io  the  English  armies  professionally,  but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  perform- 

^Pyna's  Palaces,  and  Traditions  of  Hampton  Court. 

*  An  engraving  at  the  British  Museum,  among  the  King's  MSS.,  from  an  ancient 
paintiog,  representing  the  former  state  of  Hampton  Court  io  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  before  William  lll.'s  alterations*  shows  the  Banqueting-house 
just  in  the  square  form  it  is,  (and  on  the  same  spot,)  with  Gothic  windows,  and 
a  flat  roof,  but  with  a  turret  at  the  western  corner,  and  the  royal  standard  flying. 

*  Observations  upon  the  late  Revolution  in  England,  in  the  Somers  Tracts,  voL 
iv.,  p.  45. 

^Life  of  his  late  migesty,  king  William  IIL 
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ancea  from  the  strong  to  the  weak.  The  national  nnigea  of  northern 
Europe,  when  emerging  from  barbarism,  seem  to  have  been  imported  bj 
him  into  these  islands.  Moreover,  his  contemporary  sovereiffiM  of  Oe^ 
many,  and  the  far  north,  it  is  notorious,  wielded  their  canes  with  renarit- 
able  vigour,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  palace  discipline  thev  ehoee  to 
be  observed.  The  cudgellings  bestowed  by  Gsar  Peter  on  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  his  loving  Russians*  witl^ont  partiality  with  regard  to  aia 
or  sex,  are  matters  of  history.  The  canings  of  Frederic  L  of  PmnBy 
(who  was  cousin-german  of  William  III.,  and  to  whom  he  wished  to 
leave  his  empire,)  it  is  well  known  refreshed  not  only  his  army  and 
household,  but  his  sons,  daughters,  and  friends.  Frederic  the  Great, 
whose  kindred  to  the  hero  of  rTassan  was  manifested  by  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  mind  and  person,  did  not  forget,  being  brought  np  nnder 
his  father's  baton,  to  wield  ^  the  cane-eceptre  of  Prussia,''  as  a  French 
wit  has  aptly  called  it,  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  when  he  considerBd 
it  peculiarly  efficacious. 

The  studied  marks  of  disrespect  which  the  princess  Anne  reoeiTed 
from  her  brother-in-law  on  the  throne,  in  the  autumn  of  1095,  began  to 
excite  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  they  saw  that  she  continued  to  live 
in  a  hired  house,  although  she  had  been  promised,  in  the  precediiif 
spring,  the  occupation  of  the  palace  of  St.  James ;  and  the  king's  conduct 
to  her,  on  his  birth-day,  completed  the  public  discontent 

It  seems  tliat  all  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  government,  hastened  to  London,  at  the 
end  of  October,  or  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1 695,  that  they  might 
pay  their  respects  to  king  William,  when  he  was  to  hold  his  loiielj 
drawing-room,  to  receive  congratulations  on  the  anniversary,  at  once  of 
his  birth-day  and  of  the  English  revolution  of  1688.  A  letter  of  lady 
Drumlanrig,' (whose  husband,  as  duke  of  Queensburv,  afWrwards  played 
such  a  remarkable  part  in  the  Scottish  union,)  mentions  the  expectatioa 
of  this  drawing-room  to  her  correspondent,  lady  Hartington,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  celebrated  lady  Russell,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  27th,  in  which 
several  curious  traits  of  the  costume  of  the  times  are  comprised.  As  the 
father-in-law  of  the  writer  died  the  same  year,  the  mourning  receptioo 
she  describes,  as  customary  then  in  noble  families  on  occasions  of  death, 
must  have  been  on  that  account.' 

^^  I  am  every  day  set  out  in  form  (to  receive  company)  on  a  disniil 
black  bed,'  from  which  I  intend  to  make  my  escape  next  week,  and  be 
of  this  world  again.  My  lady  Hyde  {the  firsi-coumn  of  the  princess  Jlime) 
came  up  to  town  with  very  grave  resolutions  of  not  seeing  a  play ;  bnt 
by  the  instigations  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  persuasions  of  some  friends, 
she  has  bin  at  three  within  the  week,  and  I  hope  to  follow  her  example 

*  Lady  Mary  Boyle,  gremi daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  was  a  wife  to 
Jamef,  Vd  duke  of  Queeiisbury,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  before  the  year  of 
1695  had  expired. 

'Although  the  lady  had  juHt  become  a  duchess,  she  signs  herself  by  her  old 
familiar  name  of  M.  Drumlanrig.  The  letter  is  edited  from  the  MS.  in  potfal 
■iim  of  hi:*  grnre  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  by  permisi>ion. 

'  This  ceremony  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza. 
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the  next^  for  they  act  now  in  Covent  Garden,  and  they  say  they  are  there 
Tery  full.  I  hear  nothing  yet  of  Cockatoo  and  lady  Betty,  by  which  I 
suppose  they  are  not  come  to  town  yet,  but  all  our  Bath  acquaintance 
ire  almost  as  soon  as  myself.  1  was  in  hopes  the  birth-<Iay  would  have 
brought  your  ladyship  to  town ;  if  you  are  still  at  Woburn,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  present  my  service  to  my  lady  Russell.'^  The  birth-day  recep- 
tion, for  which  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  English  nobility  were  thus 
flocking  to  town,  was  no  pleasant  ceremonial  for  the  bereaved  king,  who 
probably  had  forgotten  it,  and  withal  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  him* 
•elf,  having  always  escaped,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  etiquette  of 
rach  affiiirs,  and  left  them  to  the  able  guidance  of  his  regal  partner  and 
consort,  queen  Mary. 

Princesses  of  the  royal  family  who  were  nearest  to  the  throne,  when 
there  happened  to  be  no  queen-consort,  had  taken  distinguished  parts  in 
rach  receptions  in  preceding  reigns ;  the  sisters  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
mother  of  Charles  II.,  had  received  the  female  nobility,  in  the  royal  with* 
drawing-room.  The  princess  Anne,  in  addition  to  her  birth-rank,  (far 
higher  than  that  of  the  king,)  was  withal  the  apparent  successor  to  the 
British  crown,  and  therefore  she  ought,  according  to  all  precedents,  to 
have  had  a  distinguished  place  near  the  throne  of  her  brother-in-law, 
even  if  she  had  not  been  deputed  by  him  to  have  received  the  female 
nobility,  as  his  nearest  relative.  But  so  far  was  the  Dutch  sovereign 
from  according  the  usual  marks  of  respect  due  to  her  as  the  heiress  of 
the  Britannic  empire  and  as  the  sister  of  his  late  consort,  that  he  outraged 
not  only  royal  etiquette,  but  common  courtesy,  by  causing  her  to  wait 
nearly  two  hours  in  his  ante-chamber,  without  the  slightest  distinction 
between  her  and  the  wives  of  the  aldermen  and  deputies  of  the  common 
councilmen,  who  attended  his  court  receptions  at  Kensington  Palace.' 

The  princess  was  subject  to  similar  insult  every  reception  day,  during 
the  winter  at  least*  until  the  murmurs  of  the  people  reminding  the  king 
that  her  royal  highness  was  his  superior  by  birth,  were  re-echoed  by 
those  of  his  own  English  officials,  who  had  access  to  his  person.  In- 
deed, they  were  forced  to  convince  him  that  he  was  showing  more  con- 
tempt to  their  princess  than  the  nation  at  large  would  bear,  and  then  his 
majesty  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  system.  When  the  princess  came 
for  the  future,  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain,  was  despatched  to 
usher  her  in  due  form  into  the  presence.  Yet  cause  of  complaint  still 
existed,  that  no  one  was  sent  to  receive  her  when  alighting,  of  higher 
link  than  a  court  page — a  grievance  which  is  peculiarly  noticed  by  lady 
Marlborough,  who  affirms  that  such  neglect  constituted  the  discourse  of 
the  town  whenever  it  happened. 

It  is  very  evident  that  trial  was  made  by  his  majesty,  on  his  return 
from  his  successful  campaign,  of  how  far  the  English  people  would  per- 
mit their  princess  to  be  treated  with  the  species  of  contumely  she  formerly 
Buflered  during  the  life  of  the  queen  ;  but  he  found  that  such  proceedings 
were  not  advisable,  especially  as  he  received  some  indications  that  con- 
ipiracies  were  organized  against  his  person,  by  Jacobites  among  his  own 

'Conduct  of  the  ducUe&s  of  Marlborough,  p.  110. 
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guards : — intelligence,  which  quickly  produced  amelioration  of  the 
manners  towards  the  princess ;  likewise  a  rery  general  pacification  aa  ^i 
reconciliation  was  extended  to  her  party  as  well  as  to  herself,  of  whic  ^ 
the  chief  was  considered  to  be  the  young  duke  of  Ormond.  The  pa^c 
ticulars  are  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Rache*  J 
lady  Russell,  then  lady  Hartington,  addressed  to  her  husbaad,*  with  oih^a 
amusing  gossip  of  the  close  of  the  year  1605. 

**  The  dake  of  Ormond  it  ooee  nore  reoonoitod  to  the  court,  and  all  man^  -« 
happily  coropotad,  and  the  king  being  witting  to  make  peace  on  aU  lideft,  £ 
going  to  Windsor,  aa  aome  penons  lay,  on  purpoae  to  viiit  lord  Portland,  teei  wtm^ 
be  would  not  be  so  gracious  as  to  come  to  him.  My  lord  Exeter'  is  gone  o«it 
of  town,  though  the  match,  I  think,  goes  on,  still  most  terrible  disorders  happ«o 

upon  the  account  of  Miss  A I ,'  for  my  lord  Burleigh  was  so  highly  displeiise>d 

at  the  character  they  had  given  him  and  his  lady,  that  he  was  even  provoked  lo 
speech,  and  that  very  harsh  and  rude.    I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  disorAets 
that  have  lately  happened  between  my  k»d  Inohinqnin  and  bis  lady  [Maiy 
Yiiliers]." 

The  singular  influence  which  Uie  family  of  Villiers  had  on  the  destiny 
of  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  11.  and  Anne,  makes  any  mention  of  them 
matter  of  curiosity.  In  the  same  series  of  letters,  is  noted  the  astooish- 
ment  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  that  she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death 
of  queen  Mary.  But  there  exists  documentary  evidence  that,  aUhoagh 
apparently  estranged  from  him  in  England,  yet,  after  the  year  1696«fhe 
always  spent  the  time  in  his  majesty's  company,  which  he  passed  it 
Loo. 

The  new  year,  1690,  was  marked  by  a  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  king  William  towards  the  princess  Anne,  in  which  change  might 
be  plainly  seen  that'  his  worldly  wisdom  as  diplomatist  had  successfalW 
overcome  the  venom  of  his  temper. 

'  Signed  R.  H.,  (Rachel  Hartington.)  Family  correspondence  of  his  grace  tbe 
duke  of  Devonshire,  transcribed  by  permission  from  tbe  original  MS. 

*The  kindred  peers  of  the  house  of  Cecil  had,  strange  to  say,  both  turned  Ro 
man  catholics,  out  of  affection  to  James  II.  From  some  passages  in  the  dispatcbM 
of  Christian  Cole,  it  appears  tliat  lords  Exeter  and  Salisbury  wore  among  the 
portion  of  the  English  nobility,  who  held  themselves  haughtily  aloof  from  tbe 
courts,  not  only  of  William  III.,  but  of  the  princess  Anne.  Nevertheless,  fev 
years  had  elapsed  since  James  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  daughter  Anne,  had  bees 
refused  hospitality  at  Ilatfield,  although  it  was  originally  a  demesne  of  the 
crown,  and  in  such  cases  hospitality  was  always  considered  a  condition  of  the 
tenure. 

'  This  is,  perhaps,  Jane  AllinKton,  the  Dorinda,  to  whom  this  lady,  nnder  the 
name  of  Sylvia,  addressed  historical  letters,  descriptive  of  the  accession  of  Wil* 
liam  and  Mary ;  she  was  second  daughter  to  lord  Allington ;  her  mother  wtf 
daughter  to  the  first  duke  of  Bedford,  (Faulkner's  Hammersmith.) 
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CHAPTER  IF. 

Princess  Anne  reeeires  the  conciliatory  visit  of  William  III. — She  is  invited  by 
him  to  take  possession  of  St.  James's  Paiace-^Uer  son  invested  with  the  Gar* 
ter^— The  princess  given  account  of  his  behaviour — Her  prospects  for  the 
future — Princess  permitted  to  reside  at  Windsor  Castle — Goes  there  with  her 
consort — Her  domestic  life  in  the  summer  of  IGOO — Particulars  of  her  son*s 
education  and  pastimes — Princess  presides  over  high  festivals  at  Windsor — 
Her  wedding-day — Congratulated  by  her  son — Visits  and  attentions  to  her  by 
William  III. — Revelations  of  sir  John  Fenwick  concerning  the  favourites  of 
the  princess — Grand  court-day  held  by  the  princess — Introduces  her  son  to 
the  English  nobiHty — Dialogue  between  William  III.  and  the  princess — She 
receives  great  attention  from  him  publicly — She  is  spitefully  reviled  by  him 
in  private — Princess  receives  marks  of  homage  from  foreign  states — She  goes 
to  Tunbridge  Wells — Takes  her  son  there — Anecdotes  of  his  education — Fears 
lest  he  should  be  taken  from  her  for  tuition— Her  aversion  to  Dr.  Burnet  being 
appointed  his  preceptor — Princess  wronged  by  the  king  of  three  parts  of  tb* 
grant  for  her  son's  education— Submits  to  all,  rather  than  lose  his  company — 
She  is  annoyed  regarding  her  son's  household — ^The  princess  conciliated  by 
the  appointment  of  lord  Marlborough  as  his  governor — ^First  introduction  of 
Abigail  Hill  [lady  Matham]  in  the  princess's  service — ^The  princess's  accoix;he- 
ment — ^Her  infant  dead — Burial — Anecdotes  of  the  princess's  life  at  St  James*s 
— Leaves  London  for  Windsor  Castle,  May,  1700--IIlnefts  and  death  of  her 
only  child,  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Conduct  of  the  priDcess-— She  rises  from 
his  death-bed  to  write  to  her  father,  (James  II.) 

Thb  priDcesfl  Anne  was  passing  the  Christmas  recess  with  her  husband 
and  little  son,  at  Campden  House,  Kensington,  when  they  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  king  William,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  adjacent 
palace.  His  majesty  chose  to  make  in  person  the  gracious  announce- 
ment that  the  princess  and  her  household  could  take  possession  of  the 
palace  of  St.  James's  whensoever  it  pleased  her,  and  that,  by  the  death 
of  lord  Strafford,  a  garter  being  at  his  disposal,  he  intended  to  bestow  it 
on  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.^  This  was  probably  a  new 
year's  visit,  for,  on  the  4th  of  January,  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  the  prelate  connected  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  came  to  announce 
to  the  princess  that  a  chapter  would  be  held  on  the  6th  of  Jantiary,  for 
the  admission  of  the  young  prince.  The  bishop  asked  the  child  if  the 
thoughts  of  it  did  not  make  him  glad.  ^  I  am  gladder  of  the  king'a 
favour,''  was  the  discreet  answer  of  the  little  prince. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins.    TracU,  Brit  Museum. 
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The  prince  of  Denmark  took  his  son  in  state  to  Kensington  Palace  or 
the  appointed  day,  when  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  prioeess's 
Vition  in  her  son's  behalf  was  duly  accomplished ;  the  prooeediDga 
thus  chronicled  in  the  Gazette  of  that  week : 

**  1695-6. — KenstninoD,  January  6th.— A  chapter  of  the  most  noble  Order 
the  Garter  being  held  this  evening,  by  the  sovereign  and  eleren  knights 
panions  of  the  said  Order,  his  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  waa  elected  ii 
this  most  noble  society ;  and,  having  been  knighted  by  the  torereign,  with 
sword  of  state,  was  aAerwards  invested  with  the  Garter  and  George,  the 
principal  ensigns  of  the  Order,  with  the  usual  ceremoniea.** 

William  III.  buckled  on  the  garter  with  his  own  hands,  an  o6cm 
which  is  commonly  performed  by  one  of  the  knights  companions,  at  tbt 
mandate  of  the  sovereign  J 

^  When  the  little  du\e  came  home  to  Gampden  Hoaae,  he  was  nd^ 
says  bis  faithful  Welsh  chronicler,  in  the  least  pufied  up  with  pride, 
neither  did  he  give  himself  any  consequential  airs  on  account  of  hii  itu- 
and  garter,  which  were  from  henceforward  to  be  worn  daily  by  him. 
When  he  had  rested  himself  a  short  time  in  his  mother's  wtthdrawinf- 
room,  he  went  to  his  usual  playing-place,  the  presence-chamber,  in 
Campden  House,  where  he  found  Harry  Scull,  one  of  his  favourite  boys, 
whose  merit  consisted  in  beating  the  drum  with  unusual  noise  and  fifoor. 
"  Now,  Harry,*'  said  the  duke,  "  your  dream  is  out ;"  for  Harry  Scull 
had  very  recently  thought  proper  to  dream  that  he  saw  his  young  matter 
adorned  with  a  star  and  garter. 

The  marquis  of  Normanby  (who  was  the  same  person  as  SheflieH* 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  first  lover  of  Anne)  paid  her  royal  highness  a  ri'it 
of  congratulation  the  next  day,  on  the  installation  of  her  son.  His 
ostensible  object  seems  to  have  been  to  give  an  account  of  the  yoong 
chiid^s  behaviour  at  the  ceremony,  to  the  anxious  motlier,  since  he  wu 
himself  one  of  the  knights  present  He  told  her  ^  that  the  duke  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  better  if  he  had  been  tliirty-six  instesd  <^ 
six  years  old."  The  princess  must  have  recommended  her  son  to  the 
friendly  attention  of  her  former  lover,  since  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  the  warm  interest  taken  by  lord  Normanby,  in  the  well- 
doing of  this  little  prince,  over  whose  education  he  watched  with  loli- 
citude,  which  was  not  prompted  by  any  regard  to  king  William,  or  the 
revolutionary  government. 

At  this  period,  the  princess  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  her  child  attain 
health  and  vigour.  He  was  then  six  years  of  age  and  six  months*  he 
measured  three  feet,  eight  inches  and  a  half,  he  was  fresh  coloured  and 
lively,  and  was  as  well  shaped  as  was  consistent  with  the  unusual  nie 
of  his  head  and  brain.  Like  many  other  children  remarkable  for  preco- 
cious abilities,  as  infant  prodigies,  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  tendency  to  hydrocephalus.  The  frequent  interruptions  to  the 
regular  e(hi cation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  made  it  proceed  in  a  some' 
what  desultory  manner,  but  he  could  read  well  and  write  respectably  for 
his  age,  and  even  read  writing.    These  seem  tlie  principal  atiammenti 

*  Lewis  Jenkins.    Tracts,  Brit  Musenm. 
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he  derived  from  his  tutor,  but  his  stores  of  information  were  chiefly  ob« 
taineil  from  his  Welsh  attendant ;  nevertheless,  the  wrath  of  the  great 
lady  governess,  lady  Fitzharding,  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  train- 
bearing  dialogue,  had  considerably  abated  the  zeal  of  Lewis.  Subse- 
quently, the  jealousy  of  the  lady  and  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  extorted  a 
positive  prohibition  from  the  princess  against  any  knowledge  being  im- 
parted by  the  Welsh  usher,  as  contraband  and  irregular.  But,  as  the 
princess  had  expressed  formerly  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  her  son, 
when  he  was  much  younger,  should  be  told  by  Lewis  incidents  from 
Plutarch  and  other  historians,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  her 
royal  highness  in  person  forbade  him  to  relate  to  her  son  any  historical 
narratives  whatsoever.  Perhaps  the  secret  motive  of  the  princess  was 
connected  with  her  oft-repeated  prohibition  of  her  son  ever  hearing  the 
names  of  her  unfortunate  father  and  brother,  and  she  might  suppose  that 
Lewis  would  overpass  the  prescribed  bounds  in  the  warmth  of  narration 
when  English  history  was  discussed. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimidation  under  which  Lewis  Jenkins  laboured, 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  eager  to  extract  from  him  all  sorts  of 
information,  for  the  child  possessed  the  early  love  of  science  for  which 
the  line  of  Stuart  were  remarkable,  and  he  languished,  even  at  his  tender 
years,  for  intellectual  communication.  When  he  found  that  dread  of  his 
mother's  anger  restrained  Lewis  from  giving  him  instniction,  he  craved 
for  it  under  promise  of  secrecy.  The  child  was  puzzled  to  know  why 
there  are  two  round  figures  of  the  earth  placed  side  by  side  on  the  'map 
of  Uie  world.  He  showed  Lewis  a  map,  and  requested  to  know  ^  if  the 
earth  consisted  of  two  globes  placed  in  that  position  ?"  he  wished  Lewis 
to  explain  this  difficulty  to  him,  adding,  ^  that  if  he  would,  nobody 
should  know  that  he  had  done  so."  It  is  a  geographical  enigma  which 
has  puzzled  many  an  infant  mind,  nor  did  Lewis's  explanation  make  the 
matter  much  plainer.  ^  I  could  not  refrain,"  says  the  faithful  Welsh- 
man, ^  from  telling  him,  that  if  he  looked  on  one  of  these  globes  deli- 
neated on  paper,  he  could  see  that  only,  and  not  the  other,  at  the  same 
time ;  therefore,  geographers  had  divided  the  representation  of  the  world 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  he  saw  in  those  parts  the  two  hemispheres 
which  really  formed  one  globe."  *  The  young  duke  expressed  himself 
well  pleased  with  this  definition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  princess  Anne,  according  to  the 
gracious  invitation  of  the  king,  took  possession  of  St.  James's  Palace 
early  in  the  spring  of  1696;  although  no  date  of  the  actual  circumstance 
occurs  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  newspapers,  of  the  period,  yet  that  she 
was  actually  living  there,  is  noticed  by  The  Postman,  a  newspaper  of 
the  era.* 

The  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1696  proved  to  be  the  most  hope- 
ful and  prosperous  period  of  the  existence  of  the  princess  Anne,  if  not 
the  happiest  For  the  first  time,  she  appeared  to  enjoy  with  prospect 
of  permanence  the  fruits  of  her  struggles  against  her  father  at  the  epoch 

*  Lewis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
'British  Museum. 
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of  Che  rerolotion.  The  palace  of  her  anceeton  was  now  her  reaidenee; 
her  rank  was  recogrnised  by  the  king  and  his  government,  who  dared  no 
longer  to  deprive  her  of  her  subsistence,  as  they  did  during  the  two  yean 
after  her  father's  deposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  the  mistreM  of 
an  ample  and  regular  income.  Above  all,  the  princess  had  reason  to  hope 
that  her  only  surviving  child  would  grow  np,  and  add  seenrity  to  hier 
final  succession  to  the  crowns  of  his  ancestors,  which  wcHild,  in  dae  timei 
be  transmitted  to  him.  Over  this  bright  aspect  of  her  fontmes  a  few 
specks  appeared,  arismg  from  reports  raised  by  the  disappoinM  Jacobites, 
which  were,  that  the  king  meant  to  bring  home  a  High  Dutch  bride  when 
he  returned  from  his  summer  campaign,  and  that  he  intended  in  eonse^ 
quence  to  contest  the  clause  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  by 
bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  making  Ahne^  children  give  plaee  t6 
his  possible  issue  by  a  second  marriage. 

While  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  were  enjoying  all  the  hom- 
age and  pleasures  of  their  fully-attended  courts  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
their  son  remained  at  Campden  House,  where  some  attention  was  now 
thought  fit  to  be  paid  to  his  religions  education.  On  Sunday  evenings, 
tlie  princess  ordered  that  her  son  and  the  boys  of  his  small  regiment 
were  to  attend  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised 
and  examined  respecting  their  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  young  dnke 
of  Gloucester  was,  on  these  occasions,  exalted  on  a  chair  above  the  rest 
of  the  catechumens,  with  a  desk  before  him ;  his  boys  were  ranged  on 
benches  below ;  those  of  them  who  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tutor  were  rewarded  with  a  new  shilling,  by  way  of  medal.  **  At  one 
of  these  lectures  in  my  hearing,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  then  in 
waiting,  ^  Mr.  Pratt  put  the  following  question  to  the  young  duke :  ^  How 
can  you,  being  born  a  prince,  keep  yourself  from  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  world  V  The  princely  catechumen  answered,  ^  I  will  keep  God's 
commandments,  and  do  all  I  can  to  walk  in  his  ways."" 

The  possession  of  St.  James's  Palace  did  not  constitute  the  only  reward 
that  the  princess  Anne  received  for  her  pacification  with  William  III. 
The  regal  fortress  of  Windsor  was  appointed  for  her  summer  abode. 
One  of  the  newspapers  announced  her  departure  from  town  soon  after 
the  king's  arrival  in  Holland : 

"  May  2A,  1096.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  have  left  the  palace 
of  Saint  James's,  with  a  design  to  pass  the  summer,  for  the  most  part,  at  Wiodstir."* 

The  royal  residences  were  thus  shared  between  the  princess  and  her 
brother-in-law.  The  king  retained  exclusive  possession  of  Kensmgioa 
Palace  and  Hampton  Court.  He  had  no  palace  in  the  metro|)olis, 
although  his  despatches  retained  the  ofHcial  date  of  WhitehalU  some 
portion  of  which  still  remained  on  the  site  of  Downing-street  and  about 
the  Cockpit.  St.  James's  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  were  allotted  to 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  son,  and  weie  certainly  the  best  portion  among 

'  Lewis  Jenkios*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Biographical  Tractti 
firit.  Mus. 
'British  Museum. 
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the  royal  dwellings.  Canonbary  Palace  at  Islington,'  and  Hammersmith, 
with  Somerset  Hoase,  were  the  a{»panages  of  the  absent  queen-dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  They  all  fell  to  decay  while  in  her  occupation, 
or  rather  in  that  of  her  officials,  and  were  disused  as  palatial  residences 
ever  after.  Mary  bone  Palace  was  still  in  existence,  and  its  demesnes, 
park,  and  gardens  (now  RegentVpark),  were  public  promenades  and 
places  of  amusement. 

The  princess  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of  Windsor  Castle,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  residence  of  her  son  being  fixed  at  that  ancient 
seat  of  English  royalty  while  his  education  proceeded.  Her  royal  high- 
neaa  went  there  in  company  with  him  and  the  prince,  her  husband.  The 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  never  beheld  Windsor  before;  his  mother 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  his  own  suite  of  apartments,  where  he  looked 
about  him,  but  complained  that  his  presence-chamber  was  not  large 
enough  to  exercise  his  soldiers.  It  seems  that  the  presence-chamber  at 
Gampden  House,  which  is  yet  entire,  with  its  carved  oak  panelling,  was 
larger  than  the  third  or  fourth-rate  suites  of  the  royal  fortress. 

The  housekeeper  of  the  castle,  Mrs.  Randee,  attended  the  young  duke 
to  show  him  the  royal  apartments  in  the  castle,  and  give  him  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  pictures.  He  was  pleased  with  the  historical  picture  of  the 
Triumph  in  St.  GeorgeVhall,  and  affirmed,  that  this  noble  apartment  was 
fit  to  fight  his  battles  in.  The  next  day  the  princess  sent  to  Eton  school 
for  four  boys,  to  be  her  son's  companions :  young  lord  Churchill,  the 
only  son  of  her  favourites,  lord  and  lady  Marlborough,  was  one ;  he  was 
a  few  years  older  than  the  young  prince,  and  was  mild  and  good-natured, 
with  very  pleasing  manners ;  the  other  Eton  scholars  were  two  Bathursts 
and  Peter  Boscawen.  The  young  duke,  when  these  playfellows  arrived, 
eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle  should  forthwith  be  fought  in  St.  GeorgeV 
hall,  and  sent  for  his  collection  of  small  pikes,  muskets,  and  m words. 
The  music-gallery  and  its  stairs  were  to  represent  a  castle,  which  he 
meant  to  besiege  and  take.  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Lewis  Jenkins  were  in 
waiting,  and  both  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  They  begged 
young  Boscawen  to  be  the  enemy,  as  he  was  a  very  discreet  youth,  and 
would  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  duke  with  the  pikes  and  other  warlike 
implements.  Peter  Bathnrst  was  not  quite  so  considerate ;  for  the  sheath 
having  slipped  off  his  sword,  he  gave  the  duke  of  Gloucester  a  wound 
in  the  neck  with  it  that  hied.  The  child  said  nothing  of  the  accident  in 
the  heat  of  the  onslaught ;  and  when  Lewis  stopped  the  battle  to  inquire 
whether  the  duke  was  hurt,  he  replied,  ^No,"  and  continued  to  pursue 
the  enemy  up  the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the  floor  of  St. 
GeorgeVhall  strewed  with  make-believe  dying  and  dead.  When  all  was 
over«  he  asked  ^  ma'am  Atkinson''  if  she  had  a  surgeon  at  hand.  ^  Oh. 
yes,  sir,"  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the  dead  were  revived  in  the  young 
prince's  sham-fights  by  blowing  wind  into  them.  ^  Pray  make  no  jest 
of  it,"  said  the  young  duke,  ^  for  Peter  Bathurst  has  really  wounded  me 

'See  Lett^ri  of  qaeen  Mary  11.,  toI.  z.,  in  which  the  queen  disoiiMes  the  pro- 
bability of  the  quecn-dowager  going  for  the  sumnier  either  to  Islington  or  Haiiv 
mertmitb. 
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scene  it  was  for  the  lender  boy  to  wi 
play,''  which,  we  suroiise,  means  ch: 
and  wounded  before  being  turned  out 
the  chase  in  his  coach,  and  young  ] 
managed  to  direct  the  bleeding  deer  f 
wen  and  the  keeper  then  cut  the  p 
duke's  presence,  that  he  might  have  '^ 
of  a  buck.     Mr.  Massam  (Masham),' 
blood,  and  coming  sideways  besmean 
over;  at  first  he  was  surprised,  but  on 
usual  custom  at  first  seeing  a  deer  t 
usher,  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^^  and  afterwai 
triumph  he  desired  the  whole  hunting 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  apartmer 
of  the  chase ;  he  was  very  anxious  t 
ladies  who  had  not  seen  deer  slaughte 
painting  of  their  faces.     The  princess 
his  venison,  which  lie  did,  but  unforti 
Fitzharding,  who  did  not  bear  the  slig 
The  princess  Anne  usually  walked  i 
and  the  little  prince  her  son,  before  tl 
reading  and  other  lessons.     On  one  of 
her,  by  insisting  on  rolling  down  the  si 
castle  fortifications,  declaring  that  whe 
sieges,  he  must  use  himself  to  descenc 
Geoi^e,  prevented  the  exploit,  in  consi 
cess,  but  permitted  the  child  to  divert  I 
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•plendonr  that  had  never  attended  them  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
24xh  of  July,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  birth-day,  when  a  chapter  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter  was  to  be  held  in  St.  GeorgeVhall  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  young  duke  at  their  feast  and  procession ;  and  four  days 
aAerwards  occurred  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of 
^  Anne  of  York,''  and  ^  George  of  Denmark,"  which  was  likewise  the 
name-day  of  the  princess,  the  day  of  St.  Anne.  It  was  to  be  kept  as 
high  holiday  at  royal  Windsor,  from  which  the  princess  had  been 
banished  for  years. 

The  princess  was  present  at  the  feast  in  St  GeorgeVhall,  on  her  son's 
birth-day,  and  saw  him  walk  in  procession  with  the  other  knights,  in  his 
plumes  and  robes,  from  St.  George's  chapel  to  the  hall,  where  the  tables 
were  spread  for  a  grand  banquet,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  pro- 
rided  at  his  expense  for  the  princess  and  her  company ;  the  dinner  for 
the  knights  companions  was  laid  out  in  the  king's  guard-chamber.'  The 
juvenile  knight  of  the  garter  comported  himself,  during  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  being  installed  in  his  proper  place  in  the  chapel,  at  the  service 
and  the  procession,  with  exemplary  gravity  and  dignity.  His  noble 
knights  companions,  were  his  own  father,  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk* 
Northumberland,  Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devonshire ;  and  the 
earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester ;  all  the  knights  of  the  garter  dined  in 
their  robes  and  full  costume,  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  sat  down 
among  them.  But  after  the  child  had  sat  at  table  a  little  while,  and 
slightly  partaken  of  the  feast,  he  begged  leave  to  be  excused  for  retiring. 
His  anxious  mother  then  ordered  him  to  be  laid  to  repose,  and  when  be 
had  rested  from  his  fatigues  for  two  or  three  hours,  she  took  him  out 
for  the  air  in  her  carriage. 

In  the  evening,  the  princess  received  and  entertained  the  nobility,  many 
of  whom  came  from  a  great  distance  to  the  magnificent  ball  she  gave  at 
the  castle ;  the  town  of  Windsor  was  illuminated,  bells  rang  from  all  the 
adjacent  steeples,  and  the  country  round  the  keep  blazed  with  bonfires. 
There  were  fireworks  on  Windsor  Terrace,  in  which  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  particularly  delighted,  and  the  part  of  the  entertainment  wit- 
nessed by  him,  concluded  with  a  new  ode  written  in  celebration  of  his 
birth-<iay,  and  set  to  music. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  other  festival  occurred  of  the  celebration 
of  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess.  Her  health  had  improved,  or  at 
least  her  powers  of  progression,  within  that  year,  for  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  her  walks  in  Windsor  Park,  and  visits  paid  to  her  son,  with- 
out being  carried  to  his  suite  of  apartments  in  her  sedan.  It  was  her 
custom  to  come  to  see  him  every  morning  when  at  Windsor,  with  his 
frther.  On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  her  royal  highness 
came  with  her  consort,  prince  George,  earlier  than  usual,  and  found  their 
son  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits,  superintending  the  firing  of  his  little 
cannon  in  honour  of  the  day.  He  had  four  pieces  which  had  been 
made  for  him  in  the  life-time  of  his  aunt,  queen  Mary;  one  of  thes«> 
was  defective,  one  had  burst,  the  loss  of  which  he  had  lamented  to  kmg 

'  L«wis  Jenkins'  Tracts,  fiht  Musaum. 
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1  hat!  promised  him  a  new  one,  a  promise  which  he  nenr 

If              il     k*ng  totally  f   g  [  the    '  cumsuiiire,  bni  ihe 

\                      h   weve      h  re      as  foon      a  beauliful  hltli- 

il   been  n  aile   b      p    nee  Rupert ;   of  this,  the 

a            hy    he  d  9  ha  ge  of    hese    oy  nnnong  when 
on    h      as  he    son    ndulged  he    w   h  three  rouadi. 
a                     ay  awakened  by  see  ng  so  much  gunpowikr 
iiiJ,  an  J  jiie  pniately  determined  that  the  case  ehoulil  be 
e  fuiurp.     When  ihe  firing  waa  over,  the  young  Juke  sil- 
iher  and  moiher  of  his  own  accord,  saying,  "  Papa,  I  wish 
nnia.  uniiy.  peace,  and  concord,  nol  for  a  lime,  but  for 
princely  pair  were  delighted  with  ihe  vi»acily  of  iheir  dari- 
■d  r<H«urd  lo  the  fulure  with  livelier  hope  than  ever.  '■  Yon 
KiiplJnieni  lo  their  royal  highnesses  lo-day,  sir,"  observed 
ivas   ill   wailing  in  hia  apartment.     "  Lewis,"   rephed  the 
t  nn  coniphineiil;   it  was  sincere." 

1  he  more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would  not  talk  and 
.'hat  came  into  his   head,  bul  now  and   then  would   uiler 
*siims,  wiih  some  archness." 
satisraciicin  that  Ihe  princess  Anne  enjoyed  at  ihis  time. 

■hild'who  began  lo  be  looked" on  wiih  hope  by  all  panies 
excepliiiir   the   Roman   catholics,  sufiered   some  counter- 
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med.  This  pacification  has  been  already  discussed ;'  it  was  little  more 
than  a  breatliing  time,  while  taxable  people  in  England  and  France 
gathered  together  more  money,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  boys  in 
either  country  reached  the  sage  years  of  sixteen,  when  their  blood  was 
destined  to  enrich  the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders  or  Low  Germany — the 
fighting  grounds  of  the  regimental  sovereigns,  William  III.  and  Ix>ui8 
XIV. 

The  princess,  with  her  spouse  and  son,  lef\  Windsor  for  Campden 
House  in  October.  They  received  an  early  visit  there  from  king  Wil* 
liam  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  from  Flanders. 

The  continuation  of  Jacobite  machinations  and  intrigues  in  England, 
obtained  for  the  princess  Anne  a  double  portion  of  the  favour  of  her 
astute  brother-in-law ;  he  even  condescended  to  he  present  at  balls  and 
entertainments,  became  her  guest  at  his  own  birth-day,  and  paid  her  all 
due  attention  on  the  anniversary  of  her  own.  The  Gazette'  told  the 
London  world  of  these  unusual  gaieties  on  the  part  of  the  hero  of  Nas- 
sau, and  his  English  subjects  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
consolate royal  widower  was  not  practising  these  unwonted  urbanities  to 
render  himself  acceptable  to  some  second  Anne  of  Cleves,  according 
to  the  reports  prevalent  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn. 

His  majesty's  birth-day,  November  4,  1 696,  was  celebrated  with  great 
demonstrations  of  duty  and  affection  for  his  royal  person  and  govern- 
ment  In  the  evening  the  court  was  entertained  at  St  James's  by  the 
princess  Anne,  with  a  concert  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  His 
majesty  supped  with  their  royal  highnesses ;  and  there  was  afterwards 
a  ball  at  Whitehall.  In  London  and  Westminster,  the  night  concluded 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and  other  public  rejoicings  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  new  year  of  1 697,  the  public  attention  was 
engaged  with  the  attainder  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  for  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  his  majesty.  The  ramifications  of  this  conspiracy  were  very 
wide.  Sir  John  Fenwick  found  that  the  king  was  determined  to  take 
his  life  on  account  of  old  grudges,  which  first  arose  when  that  gentle- 
Bian  served  in  Holland  in  the  English  troops  furnished  by  Charles  IL 
and  James  11.,  to  keep  William  in  the  station  of  hereditary  stadtholder; 
and,  above  all,  on  account  of  the  bitter  tirade  he  addressed  to  queen 
Mary  in  the  park,  when  she  fled  from  the  fire  at  Whitehall.'  When  the 
prisoner  ascertained  that  he  was  condemned  by  attainder,  and  that  de- 
spite of  tlie  law  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  revolution,  with- 
out regular  trial  and  without  the  requisite  two  witnesses  for  an  act  of 
overt-treason ;  he  forthwith  unfolded  such  evidence  of  the  correspond* 
ence  of  the  nobility  (including  most  of  William's  ministers)  with  James 
II.,  that  if  half  of  them  had  been  impeached,  there  would  have  been 
•earcely  enough  unconcerned  in  the  treason  to  have  ^hanged  or  be- 
headed the  rest."    Marlborough  was  particularly  aimed  at,  nor  can  there 

*  Vol.  iz..  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice.  '  Oasette,  Oct.  22  and  Nov.  6,  1696. 

*  Sampson's  Diary,  MS.,  Brit  Museum,  previously  quoted  in  Life  of  Mary  IL, 
preaeot  volume. 
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ezitt  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  prineees  Annexe  former  comnranicttioiiv 
with  her  father  formed  prominent  points  of  the  Fenwick  coofessionsu 
Of  these,  it  had  already  been  shown  that  the  diplomatic  king  had  had,  m 
the  lifetime  of  his  late  consort,  as  fbil  proof  as  could  e?er  be  afibvM 
him  by  Fenwick ;  yet  he  very  coolly  continued  to  trust  to  the  tender 
regard  which  the  princess  and  her  fiiTourites  had  for  their  own  inleresli 
in  the  reversionary  adfancement  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  keep  thei% 
for  the  time  to  come,  patriotic  supporteia  of  the  glorions  rerolntion, 
when  the  course  of  events  rendered  the  future  prospect  of  the  snccessiofl 
of  Anne  and  her  son  inevitable,  if  they  survived  the  incumbent  on  ths 
throne.  Fenwick  was  accordingly  doomed,  and  all  his  revelatioBi 
treated  by  mutual  consent  as  fiilse  and  malicious.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,'  January  28,  1696-7.  King  William  took  possession  of  all 
the  personal  eflects  of  sir  John  FenWick,  among  others,  in  evil  hour  foi 
himself,  of  a  remarkable  sorrel  shooting^pony,  which  creature  was  con- 
nected with  his  future  history. 

Twelve  gentlemen  were  executed  at  diflerent  times,  the  same  year,  for 
having  plotted  to  waylay  William  III.,  and  kill  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards,  on  his  return  from  hunting  at  Hampton,  by  the  lane  that  lesds 
from  Brentford  to  Isleworth,  in  the  bridge  over  a  rushy  brook,  where 
four  roads  meet,  well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Hampton  Court 
in  the  present  day;  little  alteration  has  taken  place  apparently,  and  the 
spot  is  even  now  as  lonely  as  could  be  desired  for  a  purpose  of  mischief. 
Sir  George  Bsrclay,  who  held  a  command  in  the  guards  of  William  III^ 
and  who  had  been,  like  Ferguson,  Montgomery,  and  Ross,  eager  pro- 
moters of  the  revolution,  was  the  leader  of  this  conspiracy.  He  was 
leagued  with  sir  John  Fenwick,  with  colonel  Oglethorpe,  and  many  other 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  principles,  republicans  as  well  as  Jacobites, 
and,  above  all,  with  three  spies  and  informers  paid  by  the  government, 
who  were  regular  plot-makers  for  diplomatic  purposes.    The  trials  and 

^  Every  writer  has  considered  that  some  mystery,  never  properly  devc*lo|>e(l, 
resta  under  tlie  conduct  of  William  III.  to  Fenwick.  The  king  was  heard  to  ^ay 
that  Fenwick  had  once  spoken  to  him  in  a  manner,  when  he  was  in  UollaiMJ, 
that  "if  he  had  been  his  equal  ho  must  have  cut  his  throat"  (Burnet,  vol.  iv. 
p.  324.)  Perhaps  this  was  when  Fenwick  reiiisteil  the  temptation  to  l>etray  liii 
own  sovereign,  which  his  fellow-soldier,  captain  Bernardi,  (sec  his  Memoirs.) 
declares  the  prince  offered  to  all  the  officers  in  the  English  regiments  lent  him 
by  his  uncles;  he  says  Fenwick  saved  the  princess  life  more  Uian  once  in  Hol- 
land. 

Among  other  passages  of  false  history,  it  has  been  asserted  that  William  IU.| 
when  prince  of  Orange,  threw  imputations  on  the  courage  of  Fenwick  when  thai 
officer  was  fighting  for  him.  The  utter  falsehood  of  this  assertion  is  pruved  by 
a  very  partial  hintory  of  William  III.,  primed  by  Tooke,  Fleet-sirret,  I7u3.  Tlie 
behaviour  of  the  three  colonels,  fighting  for  William  so  late  in  the  war  as  InT-'s 
is  thus  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  history  which  enters  into  fiicts — viz  ,  bofure 
the  prince  came  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  :  ^  In  the  dospemte  storming  of 
Macstricht,  tlie  English,  under  three  colonels.  Fenwick,  Widilrington,  ami  A»hhy« 
desired  their  couutrymrn  might  be  commanded  apart,  that  if  they  behaveti  tike 
valiant  men.  they  might  have  the  glory:  if  not,  the  sliaine.  To  this  the  prii»c« 
agreed ;  colonel  Fenwick,  as  the  eldf >t  ooloiieU  took  the  command,  and  his  bravs 
and  desperate  attacks  were  remarkable  while  the  siege  lasted." 
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executions  of  the  Tarious  Tictime  of  these  infonners  of  coarse  caoaed 
nuch  excitement  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  people.  Asso- 
siations  were  formed  for  the  loyal  protection  of  the  king's  person; 
pledges  were  taken,  and  addresses  of  all  kinds  signed  and  sent  up  from 
:orporations,  &c^  to  Kensington  Palace.  Amohg  others,  the  young  duke 
of  Gloucester  displayed  his  loyal  breeding  in  tlie  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  causing  one  of  his  young  soldiers  to  write  out  the  following 
iddress  to  his  majesty,  to  which  he  fixed  his  boyish  signature  :— 

**  I,  your  migestjr's  moet  dutiful  subjact,  had  rather  lose  my  life  in  your  ma- 
jesty's cause  than  in  any  man*s  else,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  jou  con- 
quer France. 

**  G&OVCIITBB.*' 

Another  address  was  likewise  dictated  by  him,  which  he  caused  his 
boy-soldiers  and  all  his  household  to  sign :— > 

**  We,  your  majesty's  sufatjects,  will  stand  by  you  while  we  have  a  drop  of 
blood/' 

However  puerile  these  proceedings  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  William 
III.,  they,  at  least,  brought  to  him  the  conviction,  that  the  princess  was 
bringing  up  her  son  as  his  partisan,  and  without  any  romantic  predilec- 
tions or  ideas  of  duty  towards  the  former  possessor  of  the  throne. 

The  public  attention  was  diverted  from  the  illegal  execution  of  sir 
John  Fen  wick,  and  all  his  mal-apropos  revelations,  by  the  great  splen- 
dour and  unwonted  festivity  which  marked  the  preparations  for  celebral- 
ing  the  birth-day  of  the  princess  Anne,  where  her  son,  the  parliamentary 
heir,  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  court  with  the  utmost  magnificence.' 
It  may  be  remembered  that  king  William  had  presented  the  princess 
with  the  jewels  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister.     Anne,  who  was  always 
remarkable  for  her  moderation  regarding  these  sparkling  baubles,  did 
not  choose  to  adorn  her  own  person  with  them,  but  lavished  the  whole 
on  that  of  her  boy.    The  wisdom  might  be  questioned,  of  exciting  hi 
the  young  prince  ^  tastes  for  finery,  which  are  still  less  becoming  to 
men  and  boys  than  to.  women  and  girls.''     Howsoever,  her  royal  high- 
ness amused  herself  by  ordering  and  devising  for  her  young  son  a  most 
marvellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in,  at  court,  on  her  birth-day.    The 
coat  was  azure  blue  velvet,  then  the  colour  of  tlie  mantle  of  the  Garter.' 
All  the  button-holes  of  this  garment  were  encrusted  with  diamonds,  and 
the  buttons  were  composed  of  great  brilliants.    The  king  himself  had 
piven  his  aid  towards  the  magnificence  of  this  grand  costume.     His  ma- 
jesty had,  in  honour  of  the  princely  boy's  installation  as  knight  of  the 
Garter,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  the  order 
for  which,  to  the  royal  jeweller,  amounted  to  800/.,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  was  700/.    Thus  ornamented,  and  equipped  withal  in  a  flowing 
white  periwig,  the  prince  of  seven  summers  made  his  bow  in  his  mo- 
ther's circle  at  St.  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her  birth«day,  and 


» Gazette,  Feb.  1690-7. 

'  Georye  I.  changed  it  to  a  darker  shade,  that  his  knigfau  of  |he  Garter  mighl 
not  be  confounded  with  those  nominated  by  the  titular  king  at  St.  Germains. 
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ceive,  himsdf,  Uie  adomtions  of  the  tparkling  crowd  of  peert  and  betutiw 
who  flocked  to  her  royal  highness's  drawing-room.' 

In  auch  costume  the  yoong  duke  is  depicted  by  Kneller,  at  Hampton 
Court ;  notwithstanding  the  owlish  periwig  with  which  hia  little  high- 
nesa  is  oppreaaed,  he  ia  really  pretty :  hia  complexion  ia  of  pearly  fiur- 
neaa,  his  eyea  very  blue,  with  that  touching  expreaaion  of  reflectireneaa, 
which  often  pertains  to  those  destined  to  an  early  gimve,  and  not  long 
for  this  world.  The  features  of  the  heir  of  the  princeaa  Anne  were  like 
thoae  of  her  Stuart  aoceatora ;  he  aa  nearly  reaembled  hia  unfortunate 
unde  and  rival,  the  exiled  prince  of  Walea,  aa  if  he  had  been  hia  bro- 
ther, excepting  that  he  had  the  blonde  Daniah  complexion. 

The  ladiea  and  courtiers  of  the  princeaa  Anne  had  acarcely  finiahed 
admiring  the  aplendid  dreaa  of  her  idolized  boy,  when  king  William  him* 
aelf  arrived  to  ofier  hia  congratulationa  on  her  birth-night  When  the 
ceremonial  waa  concluded,  the  young  duke  of  Glouceater  waa  led  by 
hia  proud  mother  to  claim  the  attention  of  majeaty.  It  doea  not  aeem 
that  the  king  exactly  approved  of  the  display  of  jewela  on  the  peraon  of 
the  child,  for  he  aaid  to  him,  with  hia  uaual  aarcaatic  abruptneaa,  ^  You 
are  very  fine." 

'^AU  tlie  finer  for  you,  sir,"  was  the  undignified  reply  of  the  princess, 
alluding  to  the  present  of  the  George  that  her  son  had  received  from  the 
king,  and  the  donation  of  queen  Mary's  jewels  to  herself,  of  the  value 
of  40,000/.,  with  which  the  child  stood  loaded  before  them.  The  prin- 
cess then  urged  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  return  thanks  to  his  majesty; 
but  the  boy,  albeit  so  fluent  on  all  other  occasions,  contented  himself 
by  making  a  low  bow  to  the  king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail  on  him 
to  speak ;  ^^  which,''  adds  Lewis  Jenkins,*  ^  he  probably  would  have 
done,  if  left  to  himself,  without  being  prompted  to  it."  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  young  prince  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  tone  and  ex- 
pression of  the  king's  above-quoted  remark,  and  instinctively  felt  that 
the  least  said  on  the  subject  was  the  best  way  of  proceeding. 

The  unusual  attentions  of  the  crowned  diplomatist,  by  making  visits 
to  his  ^  sister  Anne,"  when  the  etiquette  of  birth-d^s  and  wedding-days 
demanded  them,  were,  after  all,  but  the  fair  seeming  of  the  politician. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  royal  spleen  and  gall  rose  so  irrepressibly  against 
the  princess,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  to  his  confidant  and 
chamberlain  (the  brother  of  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers)  how  much 
he  detested  her,  adding,  ^^  that  if  he  had  married  the  princess  Anne,  he 
should  have  been  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth."'  Lonl  Villiers 
himself  reported  this  agreeable  remark  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  nor  could  it 
be  doubted  that  the  king  meant  that  it  should  meet  the  ear  of  Anne 
through  his  chamberlain's  other  sister,  lady  Fitzharding,  in  order  that 
mortification  felt  by  her  in  private,  might  counterbalance  the  considera* 
tion  with  which  inexorable  destiny  obliged  him  to  treat  her  in  public. 

Notwithstanding  her  exclusion  from  political  power  in  the  government 
of  England,  the  strung  partiality  of  the  people  at  large  to  their  native 

'Lewis  Jenkins*^ Biographical  Tract,  Brit  Museum.  *Ibid. 

*  Lord  DAftmouUi's  Notes  to  Burneu 
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princess  still  forced  on  William  IH.  the  necessity  of  treating  Anne  with 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  respect  consonant  with  her  station. 
Foreign  states  did  not  forget  her  rank ;  for  instance,  the  doge  and  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  however  popular  the  model  of  their  government  might  be 
among  the  English  revolutionists,  very  ungratefully  refused  to  own  Wil* 
liam  111.  as  king  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  nearly  public.  They 
likewise  refused  to  grant  any  requests  of  his  ambassador  before  they 
received  letters  of  compliment  (in  reply  to  some  they  had  sent)  from  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  husband.  These  had  to  be  sent  for;  and  when 
they  came,  the  English  ambassador,  lord  iManchester,  in  his  despatches, 
complains  of  his  embarrassment,  because  these  letters  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  princess,  sealed  up  without  any  copies.* 
The  incident  throws  some  light  on  the  difierence  of  Anne's  treatment  by 
the  king,  after  the  death  of  her  sister. 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  which  salu- 
brious place  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son.  Here  the  young  duke, 
under  the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor,  Pratt,  studied  fortification  with  great 
assiduity.  The  tutor  had  been  given  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at 
Oxford,  wholly  and  solely,  observes  Lewis  Jenkins,  by  the  favour  and 
influence  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  advancement  not  being  due  to  his 
learning.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  tutor  at 
Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much  of  matters  divine;  for,  by  the  leave  of 
the  princess,  he  made  a  pentagon,  with  all  the  outworks  according  to  the 
rules  of  fortification,  in  a  wood  near  the  Wells,  for  his  princely  pupil's 
improvement  and  entertainment,  ^  which  answered  so  well,"  adds  Lewis 
Jenkins,  ^  as  to  gain  Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  by  doing,  in  fiict,  what  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  cloth  or  his  office,  and  thereby  depriving  an- 
other of  being  employed,  who,  from  his  long  and  faithful  attention  tc 
the  young  duke's  person,  would  have  ventured  his  life  in  his  service." 

The  princess  and  her  son  removed  from  Tunbridge  to  Windsor  Ca9tle 
till  the  king's  return  to  England ;  at  the  same  time,  Lewis  Jenkins,  in 
high  dudgeon  at  the  aforesaid  pentagon  made  in  the  wood  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  by  the  bellicose  divine.  Dr.  Pratt,  and  ^^  from  some  such  like  dis- 
couragements," resigned  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  rather  a  suspicious  one,  being  to  Rouen,  the 
very  head-quarters  of  the  English  Jacobites.  He  went,  according  to  his 
own  account,  into  trade  there  with  a  French  merchant,  ^  as  it  were,"  he 
pursues,  ^^Xo  begin  the  world  again,  having  stronger  inclinations  for 
business  than  for  a  court  life,  which  I  could  not  leave  without  some 
regret,  as  1  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  princess  that  1  had  the  honour 
to  serve,  as  well  as  friendship  for  some  persons  about  the  court  of  the 
princess,  of  which  I  took  my  final  leave."  Thus  did  the  quaint  and 
simple-minded  narrator  of  domestic  events  in  the  royal  family  withdraw 
himself  from  his  post,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  the  view  afforded 
to  his  readers  of  the  palace-life  of  the  princess  and  her  son.  Assuredly, 
the  tuition  of  the  young  prince,  according  to  his  account,  was  in  its  out- 
set conducted  somewhat  by  the  rules  of  contradiction.    The  doctor  of 

>  State  Papers  of  Christian  Cole,  pp.  30  to  33. 
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divinity  provided  by  her  royal  highness  to  inculcate  devotional  precept^ 
was  only  successful  in  imparting  to  him,  not  things  divine,  but  matteis 
militant  An  old  lady,  whose  concern  with  the  princess  was  only  to  let 
her  a  house,  instructed  her  child  in  all  he  pFBCtically  knew  of  religioo, 
while  his  door-keeper  gave  him  notions  of  ^  history,  mathematics,  and 
stu^'^  according  to  the  erudite  classification  of  his  governess ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  from  his  mother's  chairmen  and  his  father's  coach- 
men he  imbibed  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they  taught  him  withal  to  box. 
Such  was  the  under-current  of  af&irs,  while  on  Uie  surface  other  state- 
ments have  passed  down  the  stream  of  history,  as  illustrative  of  the 
young  duke's  proprasities  and  praiseworthy  predilections  to  batUes  and 
sieges,  while  his  aversion  to  poetry  and  to  all  the  fine  arts  is  lauded  by 
right  reverend  historians*  witn  as  much  unction  as  if  sovereigns  and 
their  heirs,  apparent  or  presumptive,  were  sent  into  the  world  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  slaughtering  the  human  species. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  flatterers  of^  William  HI.  to  make  oat  that 
his  successor  would  prove  the  very  mirror  and  model  of  himself,  and 
that  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  would  surpass  that  monarch  in  his 
hatred  to  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  dancing.  The  evidence  of  the 
child's  dislike  to  the  latter  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  trifling  fact, 
that  when  the  princess  Anne  found  him  a  little  recovered  from  the  woe- 
ful aflliction  in  his  head,  which  caused  unsteadiness  to  his  footsteps,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  taught  regularly  to  walk  and  dance,  and  appointed  for 
this  purpose  Mr.  Gorey,  who,  as  he  is  designated  as  ^^  an  old  rich  dano 
ing-master,"  had  probably  instructed  her  royal  highness  in  her  childhood ; 
but  with  this  aged  dancing-master  her  little  son  fell  out,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  epithet  of  ^^  old  dog,"  because  he  strained  his  limbs  in  some 
gymnastic  or  other.  As  for  the  dislike  of  the  young  duke  to  poetry,  it 
is  utterly  contrary  to  truth,  for  he  frequently  endeavoured  to  make 
rhymes.  The  love  of  a  child  for  the  fine  arts  can  only  be  shown  by  the 
interest  he  takes  in  picture-books  and  puppet-shows,  and  of  these  litde 
Gloucester  was  more  than  commonly  fond.  He  demanded  to  see  ^  cuts" 
or  engravings  of  every  historical  tale  he  heard ;  moreover,  the  princess, 
his  mother, established  for  him  a  puppet-theatre  atCampden  House;  nor 
must  this  excite  astonishment,  since  Steele  and  Addison  devote  many 
papers  of  their  immortal  Spectators  to  discussion  of  the  puppet-shows, 
which  were  the  favourite  morning  amusement  of  the  belles  and  beaux 
years  subsequently,  when  the  princess  was  on  the  throne  as  queen  Anne. 
As  if  everything  asserted  on  the  subject  of  this  young  prince's  cducaiioii, 
however  trifling,  was  to  prove  the  exact  reverse  of  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  princess  iiad  had  some  little  rhymes,  hammered  out  between  the 
child  and  his  faithful  Lewis,  set  to  music,  to  indulge  her  son's  tastes^  by 
John  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  king's  chapel  and 
of  Westminster-abbey,  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Purcell.  **The 
music  of  John  Church  gave  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  princess,  and 
as  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  he  was  delighted  with  it."     Such  are  the 

^  III  White  Kcnnpt,  bibliop  of  Peti*rboiougli's  Perfect  HUtory,  vul.  iii. ,  likewiMi 
Burutit »  Ou'ii  Timet. 
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words  of  an  eye-witness.*  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
princely  child's  subsequent  education,  all  which  was  innocently  amusing 
and  civilising  in  the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms  the  glory  of  the 
most  glorious  of  rulers,  a  great  peace  sovereign,  was  sedulously  eradi- 
cated and  discouraged,  in  compliance  with  the  tastes  of  those  in  power. 

While  the  princess  Anne  remained  at  Windsor  in  1097,  the  marquis 
of  Normanby'  paid  her  another  visit;  it  seems  that,  on  account  of  his 
learning,  accomplishments,  and  literary  acquirements,  he  bad  been  de- 
puted by  the  junta  of  nine  to  examine  into  the  mind  and  capacity  of  her 
son.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis  pronounced  ^  the  young  duke 
of  Gloucester  capable  of  learning  anything.''  *  From  this  time  it  was 
considered  requisite  that  the  education  of  the  princely  child  should  regu- 
larly commence,  and  that  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
mother's  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  and  constitution,  and  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  his  mother,  lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  rear  him, 
had  caused  the  child  to  remain  a  nursling,  cherished  by  female  tender- 
ness, until  after  his  eighth  birth-day— «  year  longer  than  any  of  his  line 
had  ever  been.  Even  the  princess  herself  now  became  desirous  that  his 
regular  education  should  commence. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  the  princess  to  London,  the  same  autumn,  she 
went  with  her  husband  to  view  the  rising  glories  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  then  approaching  its  completion.  ^  They  expressed  themselves 
ektremely  pleased  with  that  noble  building,  and  gave  money  very  libe- 
rally to  the  workmen."^  There  was  another  person  to  whom  their  libe- 
rality ought  to  have  been  extended,  even  to  the  venerable  architect  of 
this  glorious  masterpiece,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  been  deprived 
by  William  of  his  modest  stipend  of  200/.  per  annum,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  not  finished  the  cathedral  f  Strange  to  say,  the  venerable 
sage  lived  to  finish  the  mighty  structure,  and  reclaimed  the  niggard 
bounty  of  his  country  in  his  ninety-second  year.  The  unshaken  attach- 
ment of  sir  Christopher  Wren  to  his  old  masters  occ4isioned  his  persecu- 
tion by  William. 

The  birth-day  of  the  princess  Anne  was  again  duly  observed  by  Wil- 
liam in.  According  to  the  official  announcement  of  the  Gazette,  his 
majesty  was  her  morning  visitor  on  that  occasion:  ^Whitehall,  1008, 
February  6th. — This  being  the  princess  of  Denmark's  birth-day,  his 
majesty  came  to  visit  her  royal  highness  at  St  James's,  where  there  was 
a  great  appearance  of  the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  quality,  to  com- 
pliment her  royal  highness  on  this  occasion.  In  the  evening,  his  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  fire- work,  and  the  court  were  enter^ 
tained  with  a  concert  of  music  and  a  ball." 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  now  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1698  was  spent 

'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Biographical  Tracts.  The  notes  and  arrangement  of  John 
Church's  music  are  printed  and  appended  to  Lewis  Jenkins*  Tracts,  firiu 
Museum. 

*  Her  former  lover,  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrare. 

*  Lcwifi  Jenkins'  Biographicnl  Tmctw,  Brit  Museum. 

*  Fosunan  Newspaper,  for  ^epu  C,  I6d7. 
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in  agitatinff  expectations  concerning  it  The  reaolt  of  erenta  proteii 
that  the  pnncesa  Anne  was  ready  to  sobmit  to  any  pecuniary  loaa,  nther 
than  to  have  her  child  torn  from  her  home  and  heart  The  pariiameot 
had  voted  the  magnificent  sum  of  60,000^  per  ammm,  for  the  expenses 
of  the  education  and  establishment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  but  the 
king  appears  to  have  been  given  unlimited  power  in  the  disposal  of  the 
child. 

All  former  precedents,  both  in  England  and  Scotland^  prove  that  royal 
children  were  given  in  chaige  to  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic  or 
other,  during  the  period  of  their  regular  education ;  nor  had  the  princess 
Anne  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  she  should  be  sufiered  to  keep  her  child 
near  her  any  more  than  her  ancestress  Anne  of  Denmark  haid  retained 
her  sons  or  daughters  during  their  tutelage.  The  children  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VHI.,  as  well  as  those  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II., 
bad  been  taken  from  the  maternal  superintendence,  and  brought  up  at 
a  distance  from  their  parents.  Anne  herself  had  been  removed  from  her 
fother,  who,  similar  to  herself,  in  1698,  then  only  occupied  the  station 
of  a  subject 

The  princess  felt  that  the  king  had  much  in  his  power  to  annoy  her, 
if  he  took  from  her  maternal  care  this  delicate  and  sickly  child,  whom 
she  had  reared  with  extreme  difficulty;  fortunately  for  her,  the  king  was 
only  sedulous  on  two  points ;  the  first  was,  how  little  of  the  50,000t 
per  annum  allowed  by  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
he  need  pay  for  his  education  and  establishment;  the  other  was,  that  the 
boy  should  have  no  other  preceptor  than  Dr.  B^net,  bishop  of  Salisbury; 
this  last  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  Anne,  who  had  the  lowest  opinion  of 
that  person's  character  and  disposition  ;  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king, 
and  prince  George  o(  Denmark  joined  in  the  petition,  that  the  instruction 
of  her  child  might  be  consigned  to  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury.* 

The  readers  of  the  previous  volume  of  this  work  are  fully  aware,  that 
in  wiiatsoever  esteem  Dr.  Hooper  might  have  been  held  by  such  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  archbishops  Sheldon,  and  Sancrofu  Isaac 
Barrow,  or  Sherlock,  or  Kenn,  he  was  not  quite  so  much  beloved  by 
the  Dutch  king.  In  truth.  Dr.  Hooper,  like  Dr.  Kenn,  had  shut  up  doors 
with  him  when  only  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  horror  they  felt  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  moral  qualities,  some  contemporary  letters  regarding 
the  one,  and  the  diary  of  the  other,  have  already  shown.' 

The  princess  Anne  could  not  endure  patiently  the  appointment  of 
bishop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.  Her  royal  highness  was  heard 
to  complain,  ^  that  she  considered  such  appointment  as  the  greatest  hard- 

"  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Trevor's  William  III  ;  likewise  the 
life  of  that  king  printed  1705,  and  Bio.  Britannica. 

*In  both  instances  edited  by  friends  and  partisans  of  William.  Mr.  Trevor's 
>%'ork  is  a  panegyric  on  William,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last;  yet  he  is  the 
editor  of  l)r.  Hooper's  Diary,  in  his  Appendix.  Sidney,  earl  of  Romney,  to 
wliom  William  HI.  granted  at  one  sweep  the  enormous  bribe  of  IIMOOL  per 
annum,  is  the  infirmant  of  the  moral  horror  Dr.  Kenn  had  of  that  prince.  If 
the  friends  of  William  leA  such  documents  fbr  the  instruction  of  biograpberii 
U'lmt,  niay  we  ask,  would  enem'iet  Uuve  doii«1 
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ship  ever  put  upon  her  hy  the  king,  who  well  knew  how  she  disliked 
Burnet,  and  that  she  was  sure  that  the  king  made  choice  of  him  for  that 
very  reason."* 

Burnet  was  himself  conscinns  of  the  aversion  of  the  princess,  but  the 
king  insistetl  upon  the  measure;*  the  bishop  was  exceedingly  out  of 
humour  at  this  time,  ^  having  been  disappointed  of  the  great  see  of  Win- 
chester," says  loid  Dartmouth,  ^  which  preferment  the  king  had  put  at 
the  disposal  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  To  the  sorrow  of  the 
princess  Anne,  he  was  given  the  education  of  the  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
in  hopes  of  satisfying  his  discontent."' 

The  manner  in  which  Burnet  mentions  his  appointment  is  remarkable, 
as  well  for  the  information,  as  for  the  composition ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  egotism  ever  printed  by  any  author  in 
our  language  :^  ^^  1  was  named  by  the  king  to  be  the  duke  of  Gh^ucester's 
preceptor.  /  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself.  /  had 
hitherto  no  share  in  the  princess'  favour  or  confidence.  /  had  also  be- 
come very  uneasy  at  many  things  in  the  king's  conduct.  /  considered 
him  as  a  glorious  instrument  raised  up  by  God,  who  had  done  great 
things  by  him.  /  had  also  such  obligations  to  him,  that  /  had  resolved, 
on  public  as  well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposi- 
tion to  him;  yet  /could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters 
further  than  he  did,  and  that  he.  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weak- 
en his  government.  /  had  tried,  but  with  little  success,  to  use  all  due 
freedom  with  him ;  he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  either 
discouraged  me  with  silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions, 
that  they  signified  little."  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  contemporary,  illustrates 
this  passage  by  observing,  that  the  king  ^  had  complained  of  bishop  Bur- 
net breaking  in  upon  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  and  asking  him  ques- 
tions that  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer,  without  trusting  him  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  do,  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  retentive 
faculties."'  The  bishop  mentioned  his  own  reluctance  to  undertake  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  and  describes  how  it  was  finally 

*■  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  it.  p.  376. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*  If  the  mighty  mind  of  Coleridge  had  made  itself  more  familiar  with  what 
human  beings  actually  did,  rather  than  how  they  thought,  he  would  have  hit  oo 
this  historical  passage,  as  a  thorough  instance  of  practical  egotism,  far  more  real, 
and  nearly  as  concise,  as  the  clever  satire  he  has  improved  from  the  Germanu 
In  his  delineation  of  an  egotist,  he  declares  of  his  hero, 

'*A  pronoun,  verb-imperative,  he  shone  1"^ 

aod  describes  him  thus  holding  forth : 

**  Here,  on  this  market-crois,  aloud  I  cry, 
1,1,1!  liuelf,  I! 

The  form,  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why, 
The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high« 
The  inside,  the  ouuide,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
I,  you,  and  he— and  he,  you,  and  I— 
All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself,  1 1 

All  I  itself,  I  r* 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnetts  Own  Timea,  vol.  iv.,  pw  376w 
23  • 
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arranpxi.  ^  The  young  doke  of  Gloaceeler  wn  to  Jive  at  Windanr,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Saliaburjr,  <uui  the  bishop  was  allowed  leo 
weeks  in  the  princely  pupiPs  vacations,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  epis- 
copal duties.^^  He  affirms,  that  all  his  endearoon  to  decline  thie  advance- 
ment were  unavailing,  for  the  kinff  said,  ^  he  eoold  only  trust  that  care 
to  him.''  It  is  certain  that  no  other  prelate  was  boond  to  identify  hioH 
self  so  thoroughly  with  the  revolutionary  government  as  Bamet,  and 
that,  as  his  fortune  and  station  wholly  depndcd  on  its  stability,  king 
William  was  as  certain  that  Burnet  would  bring  up  the  boy  in  as  ntier 
hatred  to  his  grandfather,  James  IL,  as  the  r^nt  Murray  was,  when  he 
placed  Buchanan  as  tutor,  that  he  would  inculcate  in  the  in&nt  mind 
of  king  James  every  foul  stigma  against  his  mother,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
The  motives  of  each  appointment  were  similar. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  king  had  appropriated  to  his  own  nee  an 
enormous  share  of  the  60,000/.  per  annum,  added  by  parliament  to  the 
Civil  List,  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  had,  indeed,  retained  the  whole  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick.'  Nor 
could  any  entreaties  of  the  princess  induce  his  majesty  to  allow  more 
than  15,000/.,'  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  sum  he  received  for 
the  establishment  of  the  heir  to  the  British  empire.  From  this  modicum, 
the  princess  solicited  that  a  small  part  might  be  advanced,  that  she  might 
purchase  plate  and  furniture,  needful  for, the  extension  of  her  son's  estab- 
lishment But  William  III.,  whose  character  never  appears  less  attractife 
than  when  he  is  seen  in  history  in  the  act  of  grasping  some  ill-gotten 
pelf  or  other,  positively  refused  to  advance  her  a  doit ;'  yet  the  princess 
Anne  was  prepared  to  submit  to  all  losses,  so  that  her  boy  was  not  with- 
drawn from  her  personal  society ;  besides,  to  smoothe  the  other  hard- 
ships, the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  his  chief  governor.  At 
the  first  view,  this  measure  may  appear  rather  extraordinary,  when  the 
indignities  are  remembered  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  princess  Anne, 
only  for  her  private  regard  for  Marlborough  and  his  wife ;  but  king  Wil- 
liam's power  for  injury  had  become  weakened  since  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Most  of  the  real  kingly  functions  were  executed  by  the  junta  of 
the  oligarchy,  resembling  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  A  majority  of 
these  persons  were  Marlborough's  old  colleagues,  who  had  aided  him  in 
effecting  the  Revolution.  Tlie  junta  treated  with  him  as  a  power  who 
had,  among  other  advantages,  possession  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
princess  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  crown. 

If  king  William  could  draw  from  the  English  house  of  commons  so^ 
ficient  supplies,  he  cared  little  how  the  English  junta  arranged  for  the 
future.  He  had  been  heanl  to  say,  ^  Let  all  remain  according  to  my 
wish,  now,  and  those  may  have  the  crown  who  can  catch  it,  when  1  am 
gone." 

A  cynic  might  have  laughed,  and  doubtless  many  did,  at  the  utter 
absence  of  all  supposition  by  king  William  and  the  junta,  that  Marl- 

'The  addition  voted  by  {mrliament  was  lOO.OOO^  half  of  which  the  Engli^h 
parliament  had  allotted  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  James  Il.'t  queen,  tiit 
other  moiety  for  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

'  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Uad 
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borough  and  the  princess  inne  would  act  on  their  vowed  contrition  to 
king  James.  On  the  contrary,  William  calculated  to  a  nicety  that  Marl- 
borough would  renounce  and  betray  the  distant  lineal  heir,  and  cleave  to 
the  rival  duke  of  Gloucester,  over  whose  mind  an  empire  would  have 
been  established,  commenced  in  early  youth.  Such  was  the  secret  spring 
of  a  measure,  which  seems,  at  the  first  view,  extremely  inconsistent  with 
theprevious  biographies  of  both  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  was  permitted  by  king  William  to  attend  his 
levee,  June  19, 1698,  and  kiss  his  hand,*  on  his  appointment  as  governor 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king,  who  was  certainly  no  composer 
of  compliments  in  general,  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  object  of  his 
former  contempt,  the  following  fine  eulogy  on  this  occasion.  ^My  lord, 
make  the  duke  of  Gloucester  like  yourself,  and  1  desire  no  more." ' 
King  William,  likewise,  appointed  the  new  governor  one  of  the  junta  of 
nine,  called  by  the  people,  ^  the  nine  kings,''  and  by  the  parliament,  ^  the 
nine  lords-justices.''  This  place  we  have  shown  that  lord  Marlborough 
had  previously  filled,  when  William  and  Mary  first  ascended  the  throne. 

The  official  organ  of  William's  government  announced  the  advance- 
ment of  Marlborough,  in  the  following  style : — 

"  Jane  16,  1698. — His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  right  honour- 
able the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  be  governor  to  his  highness  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  a  mark  of  the  good  opinion  his  mi^esty  has  of  his  lordship's  seal  ibr 
hii  service,  and  his  qualifications  for  an  employment  of  so  great  a  trust;  and 
this  evening  hia  lordship  was  sworn  of  his  miuesty's  privy  council,  and  took  his 
place  there.*' 

William  III.  did  not  leave  England  for  the  delights  of  his  Loo-palace 
that  year,  until  July  20,  neither  was  the  establishment  for  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester's  household  and  education  settled  even  then,  since 
lady  Marlborough  expressly  says,  ^  that  the  king  took  with  him  a  list 
of  the  young  duke's  intended  officials,  which  he  had,  in  an  access  of 
unwonted  graciousness,  told  the  princess  Anne  to  draw  out  for  his  ap- 
proval ;"  these  are  the  words  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough.  She  had  every 
reason  to  know  the  truth  with  all  its  minutiae,  if  she  has  chosen  to  relate 
it  accurately,  and  in  this  instance  her  narrative  is  corroborated  by  other 
contemporaries.  ^  When  the  duke  of  Gloucester,"  she  says,  ^  was 
arrived  at  the  age  to  be  put  into  men's  hands,  king  William  insinuated  to 
such  members  of  parliament  as  he  knew  were  desirous  to  have  the  duke 
handsomely  settled,  that  it  would  require  near  50,000/.  a  year ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  promised  other  persons  whom  he  knew  it  would 
please,  that  he  would  pay  queen  Mary^  in  France^  [Mary  Beatrice  queen 
of  James  II.,]  her  settlement,  which  was  also  50,000/.  And  thus  he 
obtained  an  addition  of  one  hundred  thousand  a  year  to  his  civil  list.'" 

^  The  addition  was  granted,"  continues  Sarah  of  Marlboroui^h,  ^  yet 
king  William  never  paid  one  farthing  to  queen  Mary,  in  France,  and,  as 

»  Macpherson's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 

*Coxe  and  all  the  biographers  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  repeat  this  speech. 
Had  it  ever  been  uttered,  the  duchess  would  never  have  omitted  it  in  her  Cod- 
ducL 

*  Conduct  of  the  doohest  of  Marlborough,  p.  116. 
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to  the  duke  of  Glouceater^  king  Willmm  not  only  kept  him  in  the 
women's  hands  a  good  while  aller  the  new  rerenoe  wia  mntad,  bo^ 
when  his  highnesses  family  was  settled,  he  positively  woold  pay  ont  of 
the  50,000/.  but  16,000/.  a  year.  Nay,  of  this  small  allowance,  he  le- 
fused  to  advance  to  the  princess  one  quarter,  though  she  abstoluiely 
needed  it  to  buy  plate  and  furniture;  and  she  was  feroed  to  bo  at  thai 
expense  herself.** 

M  But  this  was  not  all.  The  king,  influenced  by  lord  Sanderiand^ 
sent  the  princess  word,  ^  That  though  be  intended  to  put  in  all  the  pi^ 
peptors,  he  would  leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  rest  of  the  aerraDli 
except  one,  which  was  to  be  Mr.  Sayers.' '' ' 

^  The  princess  received  this  message  with  extreme  pleasnre,  for  it  wai 
more  humane,  and  of  a  diflerent  air,  from  aught  that  she  had  been  used 
to.  She  immediately  set  herself  to  provide  proper  persons  of  the  most 
ccmsidemtion  for  the  several  places.  Mr.  Boscawen,'  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Vernon,  were  chosen  by  her  royal  highness,  to  be  the 
grooms  of  her  son's  bed-chamber,  and  the  sons  of  the  earls  of  Bridge* 
water  and  Berkeley  were  to  be  his  pages  of  honour. 

^Meantime,  king  William  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  the  affiiir  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment;  he  let  lord  Marlborough  know, 
^  that  he  would  send  a  list  from  abroad,  of  tlie  servants  he  chose  to  hate 
in  the  young  duke's  family.  But  he  regarded  not  in  the  leasts  the  mes- 
sage he  had  previously  sent  to  the  princess.'  It  was  then  represented 
to  his  majesty,  ^  that  the  princess  upon  the  credit  of  his  first  gracious 
message,  had  engaged  her  promise  to  several  persons ;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  his  majesty  would  not  give  her  mortification  at  a  time  when  any 
trouble  of  mind  might  do  her  great  prejudice,  as  she  soon  expected  lbs 
birth  of  another  child.' "  ' 

The  intelligence  tliat  his  sister  Anne  was  in  the  hopeful  situation 
which  miglit  strengthen  the  protestant  interest,  far  from  obtaining  for  her 
4he  slightest  indulgence,  appeared  to  aggravate  the  acerbity  of  the  royal 
temper ',  instead  of  sending  the  complimentary  congratulations  custom- 
ary on  such  occasions,  his  majesty  angrily  exclaimed : — 

^  Anne  shall  not  be  queen  before  her  time,  and  1  will  make  the  lifl 
of  what  servants  her  son  shall  have !"  ^*  The  king  remained  ao  pe 
remptory,"  continues  the  Marlborough,  ^  that  all  my  husband  could  do, 
was  to  get  lord  Albemarle  to  try  to  bring  him  to  reason."* 

The  favourite  took  possession  of  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  princess, 
and  promised  that  she  should  receive  from  Holland  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  the  appointments.  He  exerted  himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause 
of  the  princess,  that  her  own  list  was  relumed  to  her  with  but  few  alter* 
ations.  The  king  only  made  lord  Baby's  brother  an  equerry,  and  appointed 
to  be  ^^g(Mitlenien  waiters"  two  or  three  persons  who  had  served  queeo 

Ut  will  b*:  riMneinbered  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary,  that  (the  was,  io  her  noted 
visit  to  Canterbury,  in  1693,  escorted  by  a  vice-cbamberlain,  quoted  as  Hr. 
Sayers. 

'  Prol>abIy  tbe  Eton  boy,  who  was  sent  for  ttom  the  college  by  the  princess  s» 
play  with  lier  son  on  his  first  visit  to  Windsor  Castle. 

*  Conduct,  by  tbe  duchess  of  Marlborough*  *  Itnd. 
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Mary  II.  in  like  stations,  and  had  pensions  on  that  account;  ^  and,**  adds 
lady  Marlborough,'  ^^  it  was  to  make  savings  in  regard  to  such  pensions 
that  king  William  did  so  ungentlemanly  a  thing  as  to  force  the  princess 
to  Tail  in  such  engagements.''  The  king  had  evidently,  on  second 
thoughts,  repented  him  of  the  leave  he  had  given  the  princess  Anne,  to 
choose  the  attendants  of  her  son,  and  thought  that  he  could  save  all  the 
pensions  he  most  unwillingly  had  to  pay  to  his  late  queen's  servants,  by 
giving  them  full  pay  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  thus 
he  should  be  able  to  Hcut  off  another  cantle"  out  of  the  15,000/.  Kep- 
pel  very  sagaciously  proved  to  his  master,  that  by  making  enemies  of  all 
the  persons  to  whom  the  princess  would  be  forced  to  break  her  promise, 
his  saving  would  at  the  end  prove  a  very  dear  one. 

The  poor  princess  Anne,  while  these  disputes  were  in  the  course  of 
settlement  and  progress,  was  forced  to  leave  her  grasping  brother-in-law 
in  full  possession,  for  at  least  a  year,  of  the  income  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  unable  to  settle  her  son's 
establishment  until  the  return  of  the  king.  The  Flying  Post  announced 
the  important  facts,  ^^  that  his  majesty  had  paid  their  royal  highnesses, 
since  his  return,  a  visit  on  December  17,  1698,  and  that  his  higfiness 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  hath  had  more  domestics  engaged  in  his  service." 
The  king,  therefore,  really  obtained  a  whole  year  and  a  half's  income 
of  50,000/.,  almost  clear  of  incumbrances,  of  this  allowance,  since  the 
princess  was  unable  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  unrighteous  grasp. 

Yet  the  temper  of  the  times  did  not  authorize  William  HI.  in  putting 
any  very  remarkable  slight  on  the  princess.  Since  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
king  William  and  his  English  subjects  had  not  been  on  those  terms  which 
rendered  it  a  very  safe  policy.  His  principal  vexation  was,  that  the 
English  parliament  insisted  on  his  standing  army  being  disbanded,  and 
his  Dutch  guards  sent  out  of  the  country.  William  pleaded  in  person 
for  the  retention  of  his  guards ;  but  finding  the  parliament  inexorable,  he 
was  forced  to  yield,  being  more  than  once  reminded  that  this  was  partly 
the  cause  why  his  father-in-law  was  exiled.  William  remained  in  a 
black  sullen  fit  for  many  hours,  without  speaking  to  any  one ;  at  last  he 
broke  into  this  exclamation-^ 

^  By  heavens,  if  1  had  a  son,  these  Dutch  guards  of  mine  should  not 
go."' 

This  was  the  only  time  he  ever  was  heard  to  regret  his  want  of  off- 
spring ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  saturnine  gloom,  he  was  fond  of  little 
children.  An  anecdote  is  extant  of  him,  which  places  this  propensity  in 
a  very  pleasing  light 

One  of  his  secretaries  was  rather  later  than  usual  in  his  private  closet 
at  Kensington,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  ^  Who  is  there  ?" 
asked  the  king. 

^  Lord  Buck,"  was  the  answer.  The  king  rose,  opened  the  door,  and 
there  was  displayed  to  view  a  little  child,  of  fbur  years  old — young  lord 
Buckhurst,  the  heir  of  lord  Dorset,  his  lord  high  chamberlain. 

^  And  what  does  lord  Buck  want  ?"  v^^  ^^^  l^ing. 

*  Conduct,  by  the  diioheM  of  Marlborous^. 


*^ Too  to  be  a  hone  to  my  eouh:  VwBwmUMjomnifmg^mm,^^ 

With  a  more  emkble  emile  than  the  eecreiuj  had  ef«r  aappoeed  kur 
Williein  eoald  wear,  hie  majeety  looked  down  on  hk  little  noUe,  and 
taking  the  striiig  of  the  toy,  dra^jed  it  op  and  down  the  long  gallery  till 
hie  play-fellow  waa  ratisfied.  it  waa  euopoaed  that  tiw  wia  not  the  lint 
game  of  play  he  had  had  with  little  lore!  Bnekhunt  - 

Another  penonal  aneedote  of  William,  waa  that  connected  with  Ui 
lord-tnaam«r,  Godolphm.  Thia  miniater,  who  had  ever  been  penon- 
ally  attached  to  king  Jamea,  had  entered  into*a  plot  for  kn  former 
maeter^  reatoratioo.  By  one  of  thoae  aecidenta  which  often  befal  per- 
aona  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  great  many  papen,  Godolphin  nnwi»- 
tingly  pot  into  the  king's  handa  a  packet  <n  letien  which  moat  folly 
criminated  himself.  The  king  read  them,  and  the  neH  day  pheed  them 
in  the  handa  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  atood  aghast  at  eeeing  what  be  had 
done.    The  king  then  said^ 

**My  lord  (molphin,  I  am  hi^ypy  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  persoa 
who  knowa  of  this  treaaon ;  give  me  yonr  honour  that  yon  wul  pnt  aa 
«nd  to  it    I  think,  after  this,  I  may  trust  yon.**' 

The  lint  edition  of  Dryden's  translation  of  the  ^  £neid,''  is  somewhat 
oddly  connected  with  the  memory  of  William  HI.  The  celebrated  Jacob 
Tonson,  his  pablisher,  designed  that  the  work  should  be  dedicated  to 
William  HI.  Dryden,  who  had  been  depriTed  of  his  pension  and  lao- 
reateship  by  queen  Mary,  swore  that  he  would  rather  commit  hia  manu- 
acript  to  the  flames  than  submit  to  pay  that  compliment  to  the  Batch 
sovereign.  He  insisted  on  dedicating  erery  canto  to  a  separate  Mecsnts 
of  his  own  among  the  aristocracy.  The  eztensire  patronage  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  woiiL  induced  the  publisher  to  let  the  poet  have  his  own 
way.  Old  Jacob,  though  baffled,  was  not  foiled;  having  devised  i 
notable  plan  for  outwitting  Dryden,  and  dattering  William  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  directed  the  artist,  whom  he  employed  to  illustrate  the 
£neid,  to  represent  a  livelyportraitore  of  his  majesty,  for  the  beau  idesl 
of  the  person  of  the  pious  ^neas.  As  the  features  of  the  hero  of  Nss- 
eau  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  whenever  they  are  seen,  the  likenen 
was  staring,  and  the  bookseller  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
As  for  William  himself,  he  no  more  cared  for  dedications  by  an  English 
poet,  than  he  did  for  compliments  in  Chinese ;  either  way,  it  was  a  matter 
«»f  perfect  indifference  to  him ;  not  so  to  Dryden,  whose  ecstasy  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  sight  of  the  features  of  the  pious  JRntM^  vented  itself  in 
the  following  bitter  epigram,  the  more  bitter  because  founded  on  troth  >— 

''Old  Jacob,  in  hit  wondrous  mood, 
To  please  the  wise  beholders, 
Has  placed  old  Nassao's  book-noaed  head 
On  poor  iEneas*  shoulders. 

*  Horace  Walpole. 


*8ir  John  Dalrymple^s  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain,  Slc, 

*  In  the  library  of  his  grace  tbe  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswiok,  is  m.  maftnifl- 

ent  copy  of  the  first  edition,  the  subsf^nndon  folio  Adomnd  urith  mil  tk*  inmrv 

if  type  and  engravings.  On  examins 
jy  the  fiu:t,  that  every  plate  in  which  \ 
and  staring  likeness  of  King  William. 


*  In  the  library  of  his  grace  tbe  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswiok,  is  m.  maftnifl- 
cent  copy  of  the  first  edition,  the  su^ription  folio  adorned  with  ail  the  luiury 
of  type  and  engravings.  On  examinAtion,  this  curious  anecdote  is  fully  veriHsJ 
by  the  fiu:t,  that  every  plate  in  which  the  pious  .£ueas  figures  presents  a  studied 

mnA  atsrinir  lilrAn«k«B  nf  Kinor  Wllli«m. 
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"To  make  the  parallel  bold  taok, 

Metbinkf  there's  something  lacking, 
One  took  his  ikther  pick-a-back, 
The  other  sent  his  packing/' 

Am  before  stated,  king  William  had,  from  his  childhood,  sufiered  from 
r«d  health.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of  queeli 
Mary,  his  frame  was  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases.  During 
one  of  the  a 'tendances  by  Dr.  Radclifle,  his  majesty's  physician,  the  king 
itked  him  what  he  thouglit  of  a  complaint  which  had  attacked  his  legs. 

^  That  1  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  king- 
doms," was  the  startling  rejoinder. 

King  William  thenceforth  banished  Radclifie  from  court;  but  as  the 
great  physician  was  a  Uacobite,  this  was  no  punishment 

The  national  songs  of  Scotland  convey  much  statistic  infoimation ; 
many,  indeed,  are  the  hcts  to  be  gathered  from  them  which  are  well 
confirmed  on  inquiry,  though  utterly  passed  over  in  general  history. 
The  following  popular  song  of  that  century  shows  that  the  accidents  of 
the  seasons,  added  to  public  misery,  and  to  the  unpopularity  of  William 
in.  North  Britain.  It  is  part  of  the  historical  ballad  of  ^  O  whurry  Whigs 
mwa,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  princess  Anne  is  not  forgotten : 


*  Next  we  gat  owre  an  Orange  king^ 

That  played  with  parties  baith,  man, 
A  flogan  Mogan'  foreign  thing. 

That  wrought  a  world  of  skaith,  man; 
When  he  came  owre,  our  rights  to  see, 

His  father,  iViend,  and  a\  man, 
Bjr  his  Dutch  guards  be  drove  to  sea, 

Then  swore  he  ran  awa,  man. 

*  The  fifth  day  of  November,  he 

Did  land  upon  onr  coasts,  man ; 

But  those  who  lived  his  reign  to  see. 

Of  that  thrjr  did  not  boast,  man : 


Seven  years  of  ikmine  did  prevail, 
The  people  hopeless  grew,  man ; 

But  dearth  and  death  did  us  assail, 
And  thousands  overthrew,  man. 

**But  Willie*s  latter  end  did  come. 

He  broke  his  collar-bone,  man ; 
We  chose  another,  oouthy  Anne, 

And  set  her  on  the  throne,  man. 
O  then  we  had  baith  meal  and  malt, 

And  plenty  Qver  all,  man ; 
Wo  had  nae  scant  of  sin  or  saint, 

O,  whurry^  Whigs  awa,  man." 


By  this  bitter  Jacobite  squib,  we  learn  the  statistical  facts  of  the  dearths 
that  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William,and  this,  though 
no  fiiult  of  his,  added  to  the  deep  hatred  the  common  people  bore  him.  * 

Another  popular  historical  ballad  alludes  covertly  and  sarcastically  to 
the  reverse  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland ;  its  title  is  ^  Willie  the 
Wag,''— so  it  was  printed— but  it  was  sung  ^  Willie  the  Whig." 

"  He  Aiwned  and  waggit  his  tail. 

Till  he  poisoned  the  true  well  ee. 
And  with  the  wagging  of  his  fiiuse 
tongue, 
He  gart  the  brave  Monmouth  die.* 
He  whiggit  us  out  of  our  rights, 

And  he  whiggit  us  out  of  our  lavn^ 
And  he  whiggit  us  out  of  our  king; 
01  that  grieves  me  worst  of  a*. 


«0I  I  had  a  wee  bit  mailin.* 
And  I  had  a  good  gray  mare. 
And  I  had  a  braw  bit  dwelling. 

Till  Willie  the  whig  came  here. 
He  whiggit  me  out  of  my  mailin. 
He  wIuKgit  me  out  of  my  gear, 
And  out  of  my  bonny  black  go^tnf,* 
That  ne'er  was  the  worse  for  the 
wear. 


*  A  favourite  epithet  of  reproach  in  Jacobite  songs,  a  eorruption  of  the  Dutch 
title  of  honour.  High  Mightiness.  *  Weary. 

'  The  provision  for  the  Episcopalian  clergy. 

*  The  canonical  dress  of  the  Episcopal  established  church  of  Scotland. 
*This  allusion  was  unveiled  in  the  pubiieation  of  the  Smart  Papers,  by  order 

of  George  IV. 
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**  The  tod  *  roles  orer  the  lion. 

The  midden's'  aboon  the  moon, 
And  Scotland  maun  cower  and  cringe, 
To  a  false  and  a  foreign  loon. 


0!  wftlj  ft'  flOl  Um  piper, 
That  aellf  his  wind  mm  dmr. 

And  wmXf  ita*  it  the  time 

When  Willie  the  whig  came  here.* 


Thefe  popular  songs  plainly  show  the  unbroken  spirit  of  Seotknd; 
despite  of  the  deep  wounds  of  Giencoe  and  DarieD,the  Scottish  Ikm  wu 
foaming  at  the  bit,  and  ramping  to  break  the  leins  that  held  bin.  A 
spirit  of  the  strongest  personal  sarcasm  pervades  the  Ijrric  productiom 
of  the  Scottish  poets  at  that  time ;  and  the  most  magnificent  of  their 
national  melodies  were  made  to  forget  their  plaintive  character  to  accord 
with  the  rallying  songs  of  the  Jacobites. 

In  the  spring  of  1698,  occurred  an  event,  apparently  of  little  coose- 
quence  to  the  princess  Anne,  but  which  subsequently  shook  the  throes 
to  which  she  succeeded.  Tet  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  appointment 
of  a  destitute  servant-maid,  a  daughter  of  lady  Marlborough's  aunt,  to  a 
humble  post  in  the  palace  of  the  princess.  Abigail  Hill,'  was  the  name 
of  this  kinswoman  of  the  haughty  fiivourite,  who  had  been  a  servanl- 
maid  in  the  house  of  lady  Rivers,  of  Chafibrd,  in  Kent 

When  lady  Marlborough  was  first  established  at  the  Cockpit,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  a  lady  represented  to  her  that  she 
liad  near  relations,  who  were  in  the  most  abject  misery.  At  firsts  the 
favourite  denied  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  such  persons — a  singular 
circumstance,  for  most  persons  in  families,  either  high  or  low,  liave 
heard  their  aunts  mentioned.  She  was,  however,  successfully  reminded, 
that  her  father's  sister  had  married  an  anabaptist,  in  trade  in  the  city, 
who  had  become  bankrupt ;  that  this  aunt  was  starving,  with  her  hus- 
band ;  that  her  two  young  sons  were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were 
servant-maids.  The  whole  of  this  mortifying  detail  had,  perhaps, 
been  laid  before  the  proud  favourite,  as  a  lebuke  to  her  arrogance;  for- 
tunately for  the  afflicted  persons,  it  impelled  her  to  draw  forth  ten 
guineas  from  her  purse,  for  the  relief  of  her  wretched  aunt,  who  expired, 
as  did  her  husband,  directly  aftef  the  relief  arrived.  The  appeal  had  not 
been  made,  it  seems,  till  their  last  extremity.  Sarah  began  to  consider, 
that  to  canton  the  orphans  on  the  public  would  be  more  gratifying  to 
her  self-esteem  than  leaving  them  in  the  degree  of  house-maids  and 
chamber-maids.  Abigail  Hill,  the  servant  of  lady  Rivers,  was  withdrawn 
by  her  fortunate  kinswoman,  and  given  bitter  bread,  as  her  own  nursery- 
maid/ Bitter,  indeed,  it  must  have  been,  if  conclusions  may  be  drawa 
from  a  very  pert  letter  of  one  of  her  young  charges,  Anne  Churchill, 
in  which  that  vulgar  term  of  reviling,  ^creature,''  as  applied  to  her 
cousin,  most  odiously  occurs.  Abigail  Hill,  silent  and  su fieri ng,  became, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  representation  of  lady  3Iarlborough,  morose, 
misanthropic,  close,  and  designing,  and  of  a  temper  so  miserable,  that  it 

» The /ox.  ■Dunghill. 

*Her  servitude  to  lady  Rivera  ii  mentioned  hj  Coxe,  Life  of  Marltx»roiigls 
vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

•The  duchess  of  Mnrnx)ronKb,  in  her  reviling  letters,  frequently  speaks  of  her 
cousin  tkA  licr  iiursery-inaiil,  tm  in  her  Girretfjiondence,  (vol.  i.  p.  SS«0  where^ 
tiiouKh  *he  had  bluudered  in  the  use  of  the  relative,  she  means  Abigail  UilL 
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preyed  inwardly  on  her  health,  so  that  no  change  of  fortune  rould  cheer 
her  melancholy.  What  an  autobiography  could  have  been  written  by  this 
woman!  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  shy,  proud  disposition, 
often*  noted  in  persons  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  yet  have  sunk  to 
the  last  wretchedness  to  which  a  virtuous  person  can  fail, — tliat  of  com* 
men  servitude  ? 

i  Meantime,  her  brothers^  the  ragged  boys — lady  Marlborough  espe- 
cially points  out  their  rags — were  caught  from  the  street,  clothed  and 
provided  for  from  the  rich  harvest  of  patronage,  at  the  Marlborough  com- 
mand, which  opened  at  the  Revolutioa  The  elder  Hill  was  placed  in 
the  customs — the  younger.  Jack  Hill,  as  a  page  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark.  When  the  household  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
established,  lady  Marlborough  slipped  her  cousin,  Mary  Hill,  into  the 
snug  place  of  laundress,  with  200/.  per  annum ;  but  for  her  white  slave^ 
the  melancholy  superintendent  of  her  nursery,  Abigail,  she  reserved  the 
place  of  bed-chamber  woman  to  the  princess  Anne,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  have  a  deputy,  who  could  perform  all  her  own  offices,  when  she 
chose  to  absent  herself,  apprehending  no  danger  of  being  supplanted  by 
a  person  so  reserved  and  unattractive. 

Abigail  had  another  connexion  at  court,  a  climbing  politician.  This 
was  Robert  Harley.  According  to  lady  Marlborough's  statement,  the 
father  of  Abigail  Hill  was  in  tlie  same  degree  of  relationship  to  Harley 
that  his  wife  was  to  her.  She  adds  ^  that  Harley  never  did  anything  for 
his  uncle  or  his  distressed  family,  or  owned  the  kindred,*  till  Abigail  was 
likely  to  become  a  prosperous  gentlewoman." 

Since  the  advancement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  high  office  of  go- 
vernor to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lady  had  begun  to  lose  the  caress- 
ing devotion  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  princess  Anne,  and  now 
and  then  permitted  her  to  taste  a  spice  of  that  audacious  and  overbearing 
arrogance  with  which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  Some- 
times the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  fall  a  word  or  two  of  complaint 
before  the  sympathizing  and  silent  substitute  of  her  haughty  favourite. 
When  the  princess  found  that  no  evil  consequences  ensued,  no  tale  was 
carried  to  AbigaiPs  principal,  and,  above  all,  that  no  gossip  story  was 
raised  in  the  court,  the  confidence  was  extended,  and  some  condolences 
regarding  the  fiery  temper  of  the  **  dear  Mrs.  Freeman"  were  received 
gratefully,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  with  impunity.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intimacy  between  the  princess  Anne  and  the  humble 
Abigail  Hill :  and  such  the  domestic  politics  of  the  palace  of  St  James. 

Her  royal  highness  continued  to  keep  court  that  year  with  some  de- 

*  There  is  something  wrong  in  thit  statement  of  lady  Marlborough ;  for  Robert 
Harley's  mother  was  not  Abigail  Hiil,  but  Abigail  Stephens ;  neither  had  he  an 
aunt  whose  maiden  name  was  Hill.  The  only  trace  of  family  connexion  with 
the  chiralresque  pedigree  of  Harley  is  the  family  name  of  Abigail,  with  which 
some  of  its  ladies  were  afflicted  in  the  17th  century.  We  should  believe  all  con- 
nexion of  the  Harleys  with  the  anabaptist  Hill,  who  married  lady  Marlborough*! 
aunt  the  pure  invention  of  that  person,  were  it  not  for  the  abuse  which  the  lam- 
pouns  of  that  time  level  at  Robert  Barley's  father,  as  a  famUic  who  had  tasted 
the  good  things  of  Cromwell's  outrageous  taxation. 
VOL.  XI.  — •-J4 
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gree  of  sfdendoar.  She  freqnenlly  bestowed  pttrootge  on  the  theetm 
Among  other  entertainments  of  the  kind,  she  approved  of  the  Engiiih 
Opera.  The  Postboy*  announces,  ^  That  her  royal  highness  was  piMssd 
to  see,  this  day,  April  27,  1099,  the  opera  called,  ^The  Island  PnneaiS|' 
which  was  performed  by  her  command,  at  the  Theatra  Royal." 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  proceeded  formally  nndtt 
the  sunreillance  of  his  preceptor  Burnet,  accoiaing  to  the  aceouni  of  the 
lis  highnesses  nmth  birth-day.    As  usual,  the  prineeas  and 


latter,  since  his 

her  consort  took  their  son  to  Windsor  CSastle,  July,  1690 ;  the 
of  the  young  prince,  and  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess,  were  celebiatsd 
with  balls  and  great  splendour,  the  whjMe  concluded  with  fireworks  foe 
the  duke  of  Gloucester—^  circumstance  which  is  never  omitted  in  aay 
public  announcement  of  these  rejoicings.*  The  course  of  study  which 
Dr.  Burnet  thought  best  for  the  little  prince  of  ten  years  old,  is  remark- 
able  for  its  dry  and  abstract  nature,  the  child's  docility  was  greatly  con* 
mended,  but  the  lively  spirit  that  carried  him  through  many  severe  attacks 
of  illness,  supported  him  no  longer;  two  years*  attention  to  the  studies 
described  by  his  right  reverend  preceptor,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  petulance  and  break  the  health  of  a  stronger  individual 
than  the  little  heir  of  Great  Britain.  No  more  of  his  lively  sallies  are 
reported  after  he  was  consigned  to  the  tuition  of  Burnet.  There  ii  s 
beautiful  picture  of  the  prince  at  this  period  of  his  existence,  at  Hampton 
Court ;  ^  melancholy  seems  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own."  He  looks 
like  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  too  sensitive  and  delicate  for  this  work- 
a-day  world :  the  blue  veins  on  the  fair  hiffh  temples,  the  pearly  com- 
plexion, tlie  mournful  regards  of  the  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  expression 
of  premature  care  and  thoughtfulness  are  altogether  unlike  the  meny 
sprite  described  by  his  fiiithful  Lewis  Jenkins. 

The  princess  gave  receptions  and  held  her  court  at  Windsor  Cssde 
during  the  summer  of  1 699,  to  which  the  nobility  occasionally  travelled 
from  London  to  present  themselves.  The  month  of  August  brought  her 
a  visitor  of  no  very  reputable  cast,  being  the  notorious  lady  Dorchester, 
the  unworthy  rival  of  her  hated  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice.  As  this 
person  posted  to  Windsor  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  court  of  Anne, 
when  she  thought  proper  to  own  her  marriage  with  sir  David  Collier, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  princess  kept  up  some  intimacy  with  her, 
either  as  acquaintance  or  partisan.  The  incident  is  thus  sarcastically 
mentioned  by  the  marchioness  of  Halifax  ' 

^^  I  see  marriage  is  still  honourable  by  your  cousin  SavilU  in  the  coun- 
try, and  my  lady  Dorchester  in  this  town,  who  now  owns  hers  to  sir 
David  Collier,  and  hath  been  at  Windsor  on  purpose  to  kiss  the  princess 
Anne's  hand  upon  it." 

■  Collections  Brit.  Mu»eum.  ■The  Postboy,  ibid.,  July  24,  |rt«>9 

*  Letter  in  Devonshire  Collection  from  the  marchioness  of  IlHlifax,  clati-fl  August 
22,  1C99.  Copied  by  permission.  In  the  same  series  of  letters,  the  mar^'hiixien 
mentions  as  news,  iliat  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire  had  purcha<^d  Dcrkflfjr 
House,  so  long  the  residence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  Ar»t 
instalment  August  3,  1G09.  Tliis  incident  strengthens  the  tradition  mrntionfd 
in  Knight's  London,  that  Berkeley  House  occupied  the  present  site  of  Devoosliirf 
House. 
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Th#  consort  of  the  princess  Anne  continaed  to  live  an  easy  and  luxu- 
rious life  with  her,  neither  causing  nor  conceiving  jealousies  :  either  as 
prince  or  husband,  had  he  displayed  the  slightest  tendency  to  ambition* 
all  parties  would  have  hastened  to  attack  him  with  envenomed  libels. 
Inoffensive  as  he  was,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  at  peace, 
but  satirized  his  very  peacefulness.    One  wicked  wit'  thus  mentions  him. 
^  They  perceived  another  king*  hard  by  in  the  same  quarter,  much 
concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  whom  many  years  ago  he  had  dis- 
posed of  extremely  well,  yet  nobody  since  ever  heard  of  him.    Momua 
laughing,  said, '  the  good  prince  was  not  quite  dead,  though  forced  to 
breathe  hard  to  prevent  being  buried,  because  nobody  perceived  any  other 
sign  of  life  in  him.'     Some  of  the  gods  smiled  and  said,  ^  It  were  well 
for  the  good  of  mankind  if  all  other  princes  were  as  quiet  as  he  was.' '' 
This  picture  was  drawn  by  a  rival,  the  marquess  of  Normanby.     It 
was  well  that  the  harmless  prince  had  not  afforded  reason  for  severer 
satire.    The  brother  alluded  to  was  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  death 
in  1699  gave  prince  George  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  this  worid, 
by  plunging  him  into  the  deepest  affliction.    Christiern  V.  had  been  loved 
by  him  with  enduring  afiisction,  which  had  caused  him  to  perform,  when 
fighting  by  his  side,  acts  of  generous  and  romantic  valour,  worthy  of 
lEbyard  or  Philip  Sydney.    Probably  it  was  the  esteem  the  Danish  prince 
obtained  in  Europe  for  rescuing  his  royal  brother  from  captivity  by  a 
desperate  charge  when  taken  by  the  Swedes,  at  the  lost  battle  of  Varna, 
that  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress  in  reversion  of  the  British 
empire,  which  the  princess  Anne  then  was.    Prince  George  had,  since 
his  settlement  in  England,  frequendy  visited  his  brother  at  Copenliagen, 
therefore  the  love  between  them  had^not  failed  from  entire  absence. 
The  king  of  Denmark  died'  Sept  4,  1 699 ;  prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  in  the  depth  of  his  mourning  habiliments,  and  had  not  mastered  his 
sorrow,  when  the  birthday  of  William  III.  occurred,  November  4.    On 
this  account  the  prince  expressed  his  wish  that  his  majesty  would  permit 
the  princess  and  himself  to  congratulate  him  without  doffing  their  sable 
weeds ;  fancying  that  liberty  might  be  taken,  ^  because  the  late  kings 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  never  wished  any  persons  in  recent  mourning 
for  their  relatives  to  change  it  for  coloured  clothes  on  such  occasions.'' 
King  William's  ideas,  on  the  subject  of  death  and  ^  mourning  dool," 
were  more  consonant  with  those  of  Henry  VIII.     His  Dutch  majesty, 
although  king  Christiern  was  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  an  ally  withal, 
signified  his  pleasure  that  their  royal  highnesses  were  to  visit  him  in  gay 
court  dresses  or  to  keep  away  ;*  the  prince  of  Denmark  was  both  angry 
and  afilicted  at  this  message. 

Other  causes  of  disouiet  relative  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
were  felt  by  Anne  and  her  spouse :  the  successor  of  Christiern  V.,  his 
•CO  Frederic  IV.,  had  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  France  visited  St. 

*  Sheffield  dnke  of  Buckingham's  Works,  vo!.  ii.  p.  139. 
*The  king  of  Denmark,  brother  of  prince  George. 
•Colamy's  Life  and  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchets  of  Marlborough. 


GermaiiM,  and  had,  despite  the  rival  iotereeta  of  hia  ancle^a  eoo8ort,pr»- 
fessffd  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  exiled  queen  and  her  ehildien,  and 
witlial  mightily  disposed  to  espouse  their  quarrel  against  the  advaocement 
of  his  young  cousin  Gloucester.  An  abeurd  dispute  with  Loaia  XJV. 
put  a  stop  to  this  enthusiasm ;  that  monarch  would  only  address  his 
despatches  to  the  king  of  Denmark  as  ^serenity''  and  not  *^ majesty  ;** 
in  retaliation,  king  Christiern  directed  his  papeni  to  the  high  and  mighty 
majesty  of  France  as  ^  serenity ;"  which  proceeding  did  not  prodnee  mark 
serenity  in  the  tempers  of  either  royal  correspondent,  for  the  king  of 
France,  in  a  great  rage,  bade  his  ministers  address  Frederic  JV.  only  as 
vousJ  Such  were  the  childish  matters  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
sovereigns  a^t  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  were  they  much 
amended  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth,  for  we  shall  see  that 
the  princess  Anne,  when  queen,  was  insulted  by  the  emperor  in  the  same 
manner,  after  millions  of  treasure  and  oceans  of  blood  had  been  wasted 
by  England  in  the  cause  of  his  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  verbal  skirmish  with  the  grande  numarque  re- 
garding the  dignity  of  Denmark,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  consort  had 
the  vexation  of  finding  that  their  nephew,  Frederic  IV.,  did  his  utmost 
against  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  against  the 
succession  of  Anne  and  her  son.  Sir  George  Kooke  forthwith  bom- 
barded Copenhagen  with  the  Englinh  fleet ;  but  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  the  reverses  he  sustained  from  the  young  Swedish  hero,  Charles 
XII.,  was  compelled  to  make  peace.  William  HI.,  when  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  Charles  were  described  to  him  by  Keppel,  was  heard  to  mt, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  ^^Ah,  youth  is  a  fine  thing  !''' 

Tlieir  family  griefs  and  troubles  detained  the  princess  and  her  consort 
later  than  usual,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  at  Windsor;  there  is  no  notice 
in  the  Gazette  or  Postboy  of  their  attendance  at  the  king's  birth-Hay 
that  year,  1099  —  therefore  the  prince  and  princess  probably  took  his 
majesty  at  his  word,  and  kept  themselves  and  their  mourning  from  the 
royal  presence.  The  princess  did  not  arrive  at  St.  James's  for  the  winter, 
until  December,  when  her  cortege  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day : ' 

^1699,  Dec.  2. — Thursday,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  their  roval 
highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  with  his  highness  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  came  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  from  Windsor, 
having  eleven  coaclies,  with  six  horses  each,  besides  some  others  that 
attended  them.  Yesterday  they  were  complimented  by  the  nobility  on 
their  arrival.  A  curious  ode  is  prepared  ^  to  be  sung,  as  usuaK  this  morn- 
ing, and  there  '5  to  be  a  ball  at  St.  James's,  to  conclude  the  solemnity  of 
the  day." 

The  princess  expected  another  accouchement^  in  the  spring  of  1 700 ; 
she  was  again  destined  to  disappointment,  her  infant  did  not  live  to  be 

'  DoriiRtrhes  oC  tlie  earl  of  Manchester,  edited  by  Christian  Cole,  addressed  w 
tlie  earl  of  Jer.*ey,  p.  04. 

•  White  Kennct's  Perfect  History,  vol.  iii. 

■Flyinj:  Post,  Deo,  loO'J.     Collections,  Brit.  Maseum. 

*  Written  by  Hughes,  author  of  The  Siege  of  Damascot. 
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baptized ;  during  its  private  burial,  in  the  night  of  January  27th,  in  the 
vault  in  Henry  VlL'^s  chapel,  an  odd  circumstance  took  place.  Some 
robbers  stole  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and  lurking  among  the  recesses 
of  Henry  VJI.'s  chapel,  contrived  to  break  open  the  tomb  of  Charles  II., 
and  rob  his  wax  ef^gy  of  its  regal  array,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
all  the  ornaments.  So  fiir  the  information  of  the  Flying  Post,  But  it 
requires  a  little  explanation:  Charles  II.  had  no  tomb,  but  probably 
something  of  a  hearse  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  on 
which  was  extended  his  wax  effigy,  in  the  same  dress  in  which  it  was 
carried  at  his  funeral ;  for  want  of  a  better,  the  people  called  this  his 
tomb;  thousands  went  to  see  it,  and  an  additional  charge  was  made  for 
the  sight.  Since  the  robbery,  Charles's  wax  statue  has  been  dressed 
in  a  dark  velvet  costume,  which  was  probably  one  of  his  old  court 
dresses. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  remain  of  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  is  the  memory  of  a  freak  of  bishop 
Burnet,  who  it  appears  united  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  princess,  with 
that  of  preceptor  to  her  son,  since  he  usually  preached  at  Sl  James's 
chapel.  Here  he  perceived,  or  fancied  that  the  ladies  of  the  princess's 
establishment  did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  his  sermons,  —  ^  his 
thundering  long  sermons,"  as  queen  Mary  called  them.  Nay,  bishop 
Burnet  suspected,  that  the  ladies  preferred  looking  at  any  other  person. 
He,  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance  on  this  impropriety,  prevailed  on 
the  princess  Anne  to  order  all  the  pews  in  St.  James's  chapel  to  be  raised 
so  high,  that  the  fair  delinquents  could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  The  princess  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  com- 
plaint, but  she  complied  when  Burnet  represented  that  the  interests  of 
the  church  were  in  danger.  All  traces  of  these  high  barricaded  pews 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  royal  chapel;  but  the  whim  of  bishop* 
Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  churches  which  had  not  been  pewed  until 
that  era,  and  are,  at  this  hour,  to  be  seen  in  remote  country  parishes.' 
The  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  church  at  the  present  day  are,  we  have 
heard,  by  no  means  partial  to  these  high  boxes  as  inducements  to  pious 
demeanour. 

As  for  the  damsels  for  whose  edification  they  were  first  devised,  they 
were  transported  with  the  utmost  indignation,  which  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  rage  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court  and  household  of  the  princess. 
One  of  them  vented  his  wrath  by  the  composition  of  a  satirical  ballad 
on  the  intermeddling  of  Burnet,  the  gist  of  which  was, — that  if  the  ladies 
of  the  princess  had  no  better  reason  to  restrain  their  eyes  from  wander- 
ing at  church,  than  a  pew  higher  than  their  heads,  their  forced  attention 
would  do  little  good.  This  squib'  has  some  historical  utility,  because 
it  preserves  the  description  of  the  principal  ladies  domesticated  with  the 
princess  Anne : 

'  Shorne  Churcb,  in  Kent,  is,  or  wat,  an  instance  of  Burnet's  alterations.  A 
lady  must  be  tall  even  to  see  over  the  side  of  a  pew  when  standing.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  parcelled  out  into  these  high  boxes. 

'The  Earl  of  Oxford  s  MS.  Collection  of  Tory  and  Jacobite  Verses.  Laos 
downe  Paper*,  825,  pp.  236. 
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•*  Wbao  BazMl  paiadvad  that  tbt  UmoUU  duiMb 
Who  lloeked  to  the  ohspel  of  0d^  Be.  JamMi 
On  their  lorers  alone  their  kind  Ideki  did  beiMiir, 
And  ipiiled  not  nt  him.  when  he  beHowed  below, 

To  the  prinoeii  he  weait 

With  e  pkMe  inleni^. 
Thie  dengeroM  ill  in  tho  ohweh  10  piiB>«iQt. 
< Oh|  mndein,'  he  «ad|  *oiiil  rtUfion  is  l^e^ 
If  the  liulift  thny  c^Io  the  knights  of  tho  tm9L* 

»*  Yonr  highness  dhssrfos  how  I  labonr  nod  sveBl» 
Their  eiieetions  to  raise- end  ettention  to  get; 
And  sine  vlien  I  preeoh  all  the  world  will  egree, 
Tliat  their,  eyes  and  their  ears  should  hf  pointed  at  me| 

Bat  now.  I  ean  find' 

No  beautj'So  kindf 
My  parts  to  regard  or  my  person  to  mind ; 
NsjTi  I  seaiee  hare  the  eight  of  one  fhqdnintlhpe^ 
Bat  those  of.  qld  Qilhcd  of  ogljr  Aiglass. 

»*  Those  sortowlhlmatfops  wiA  hearts  fcU  of  rath, 
Bepentlbr  themenifiild  sins  of  tlieir  yootfa ; 
The  rest  with  their  tattle  my  harmony  spoil, 
And  Bprlington,  Anglesey,  Kingston,  and  Bc^le, 

Their  minds  entertain 

With  &noies  proflme, 
That  not  eren  at  church  their  tongnes  they  restrsin ; 
£*en  Henningfaam*s  shape  their  glances  entice^ 
And  rather  than  me  they  will  ogle  the  Vk$  /  ' 

**  *  These  practices,  madam,  my  preaching  disgnee, 
Shall  laymen  enjoy  the  jnst  rights  of  my  place  f 
Then  all  may  lament  my  conditicm  so  hard, 
Who  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without  a  reward. 
^  Therefore  pray  condescend, 

Such  disorders  to  end, 
And  to  the  ripe  vineyard  the  labourers  send. 
To  build  up  the  seau  that  the  beauties  may  see 
The  face  of  no  brawling  pretender  but  me.' 

**  The  princess  by  the  man*s  importunity  prest. 
Though  she  laugh 'd  at  his  reasons,  allowed  his  reqnesL 
And  now  Britain's  nymphs  in  a  protestant  reign. 
Are  look'd  up  at  prayen  like  the  virgins  in  Spain." 

It  was  provided,  among  the  other  regulations  of  the  duke  of  Gloit- 
cester's  education,  that  four  of  the  governing  junta  should  examine  his 
pn^gress  in  learning,  every  quarter.  The  child  had  gone  through  this 
somewhat  arduous  ordeal,  in  the  summer  of  1700,  with  great  credit' 
He  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  juvenile  attainment,  and  surely  the  mmd 
of  the  poor  child  must  have  been  crammed  with  extraordinary  mentil 


'So -written;  but  perhaps  it  means  the  courtiers,  who  brought  beauties  iaio 
celebrity,  by  toasting  them  at  their  drinking  orgies.  Montague,  lord  Hslifmx, 
had  the  names  of  the  court  beauties  written  on  drinking  glasses,  aocompaDi«.Hl 
by  quaint  descriptive  rhymes,  which  wera  repeated  when  the  health  wss 
drunk. 

'  The  princesses  vice-chamberlain.  '  Roger  Gska 


diet,  for  hk  answers  on  jurisprudence,  the  Gothic  laws,  md  the  feudal 
system,  perfectly  astonished  the  four  deputies  from  the  governing  junta. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  the  young  boy  answered  on  these  abstract  sub- 
jects, must  have  been  on  the  parrot  system  of  education,  painfully  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  pronounced  without  a  concomitant  idea.  Clear 
and  luminous  ideas  on  jurisprudence  and  the  diverse  laws  which  the 
communities  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  observe,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  riper  intellect,  as  inferences  drawn  from  the  historical 
statistics  of  vaiious  nations,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  customs  and 
manners.  A  very  small  share  of  such  information  appertained  to  the 
preceptor, —  the  pupil  was  more  to  be  pitied,  into  whose  tender  auod* 
sapless  and  incomprehensible  verbiage  was  unwholesomely  thrust, — the 
languages  and  sciences  to  which  young  Edward  VI.  fell  a  victim,  vfen 
infinitely  preferable,  because  they  were  connected  with  facts  and  ideas. 
The  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  by  this 
abstruse  pedantry,  added  to  which,  were  those  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  use  in  sieges  and  fortification,  together  with  the  manceuvres 
of  field  days,  all  tending  to  train  him  for  that  injurious  ruler  to  England, 
a  regimental  sovereign. 

A  circumstance  happened,  just  before  the  princess  and  her  household 
leA  St  James's  Palace  for  Windsor  Castle,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
ultimately  occasioned  very  injurious  eflbcts  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
health,  by  removing  from  him  the  physician  who  bad  successfully  studied; 
his  constitution  from  his  infancy. 

The  princess  Anne  had  always  been  remarked  for  her  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  as  life  advanced,  her  digestion  weakened,  and^ 
very  often,  she  sufiered  under  the  re-action  of  the  stimulants  she  took  to 
improve  it ;  she  then  became  low-spirited,  and  apprehensive  regarding^ 
her  health.  One  evening,  she  sent  for  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radclifie,  at  an 
inconvenient  time,  just  as  he  had  opened  his  second  bottle  of  sack. 
He  affected  unbelief  concerning  the  illness  of  the  princess,  and  positively 
refused  to  prescribe  any  medicine  for  her,  but  bade  her  attendants  put 
her  to  bed,  declaring  that  she  would  be  well  in  the  morning.  In  a  few 
days,  he  was  again  summoned,  at  the  same  inconvenient  time,  but  he 
refused  to  leave  his  bottle.  ^  Pooh,  pooh  P  said  he ;  ^  tell  her  royal 
highness,  nothing  ails  her  but  vapours,  she  needs  neither  physic  nor 
physician."  The  princess  was,  of  course,  very  angry,  and  struck  him 
off  her  list  of  physicians,*  with  which.  Dr.  Radclifife  was  much  delighted ; 
for,  as  he  said,  ^  he  hated  the  whig  sovereigns,  so  nnfeignedly,  that  he 
should  certainly  have  the  credit  of  poisoning  them ;  therefore,  he  wanted 
none  of  their  custom,  not  he  V^ 

The  hostility  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  physician  had  com* 
menced  as  early  as  her  flight  from  her  &ther,  in  1088;  when  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Nottingham,  to  see  after  the  health 
of  the  princess,  which  showed  some  dangerous  symptoms.     Raddiflb 

*  This  is  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  anecdotes ;  it  is  betides  related  by  the  bi«> 
grapliers  of  Radclifie. 


languishing  health  of  king  William  o( 
the  alert.     The  earl  of  Marlborough  j 
among  the  leading  tories  of  the  day, 
political  power  would  be  limited  to  the 
over  the  princess,  in  case  of  her  access 
ranks.     On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  w 
the  uncle  of  the  princess,  lord  Rocheste 
personal  friends  of  her  father,  would  go^ 
acconling  to  the  economical  plans  of  an 
boroughs,  husband  and  wife,  know  tha 
from  co-operation  with  them,  for  mo 
reiterated  treacheries  of  their  renewed  c< 
St  Germains«  and  the  second  betrayal  of 
with  the  party  of  king  William  took  plac 
But  the  Marlboroughs  had  planned  a  gi 
tnily  foresaw  would  render  them  too  stn 
men,  who  scrupled  the  daring  anticipatio 
according  to  the  Dutch  mode  of  linanc 
Lord  Marlborough  and  his  lady,  therefori 
from  the  princess,  and  hastened  to  hold 
the  old,  serpent-like  politician,  Sunderla 
organization  of  their  family  scheme,  by  U 
had,  the  year  before,  married  their  eldest 
The  hatred  lady  Marlborough  had  bo 
it  may  be  observed,  flamed  through  the  c 
Mar\\  in  1688)  when  they  were  driving  c 
the  favourite,  who  had  joined  with  her 
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Aima.  S8ft 

something  to  keep  me  in  her  thooffatt.  I  beg  my  poor  mite  may  be  aooepted, 
being  ofTered  Arom  ft  heart  that  it  witboat  any  reserve,  with  more  pasiioa  and 
tincerity,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  than  any  other  can  be  capable  of/' ' 

The  mite  was  5000Z.;  the  same  was  now  given  to  Anne  Churchill;' 
thus  did  the  princess  rivet  the  chains  the  weight  of  which  was  to  crush 
her  very  soul,  during  the  chief  of  her  remaining  years. 

The  princess  Anne  kept  the  eleventh  birth-day  of  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  great  rejoicings,  little  anticipating  the  result.  The 
hoy  reviewed  his  little  regiment,  exulted  in  the  discharge  of  cannon  and 
crackers,  and  presided  over  a  grand  banauet.  He  was  very  much  heated  and 
&tigued,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  his  natural  abstemi- 
ousness. The  next  day  he  complained  of  sickness,  headache,  and  a  sore 
throat ;  towards  night,  he  became  delirious.  The  family  physician  of 
the  princess  sought  to  relieve  him  by  bleeding,  but  this  operation  did 
not  do  him  any  good.  There  was  a  general  outcry  and  lamentation  in 
the  young  duke^s  household  that  he  would  be  lost,  because  Dr.  Rad- 
clifle  was  not  in  attendance  on  him,  owing  to  the  affront  the  princess 
Anne  had  taken.  Dr.  Radclifie  was,  however,  sent  for  by  express,  and 
thouffh  unwilling,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  come.  When  he  arrived  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  saw  his  poor  little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady 
to  be  the  scarlet  fever ;  he  demanded  who  had  bled  him  ?  The  physician 
in  attendance,  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  his  order.  ^  Then,'' 
said  Radclifie,  ^  you  have  destroyed  him,  and  you  may  finish  him,  for  I 
will  not  prescribe."  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of  the  most  skil- 
ful physician  of  the  age,  but  he  was  as  much  abused  by  the  people,  who 
clung  to  the  last  scion  of  tbfiir  native  princes,  p^  if  he  had  wilfully  re- 
fused to  save  the  child. 

The  unfortunate  princess  attradi^l  on  ner  dying  child  tenderly,  but 
with  a  resigned  and  grave  composure,  which  astonished  every  one.' 
She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of  agony,  never  wept,  but  seemed 
occupied  with  high  and  awful  tlioughts.  In  truth,  she  was  debating, 
with  an  awakened  conscience,  on  the  past,  and  meditating  on  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  God. 

Lord  Marlborough  was  summoned  from  Althorpe  to  the  sick-bed  of 
his  young  charge ;  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The 
death  of  the  young  duke  took  place,  July  30,  1700,  five  days  after  his 
birth-day. 

The  thoughts  of  Anne  were,  at  this  crisis  of  her  utter  maternal  be- 
reavement, wholly  and  solely  Bxed  on  her  fiither.  All  she  felt  as  a 
parent,  reminded  her  of  her  crimes  towards  him.  She  rose  from  the  bed 
where  was  extended  the  corpse  of  her  only  child,  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  resignation  on  her  features,  which  made  a  solemn  impression 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  &ther, 
pouring  out  in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and  declaring  her 

'  Conduct,  by  the  diichcM  of  Marlborough,  pp.  285,  287. 

*The  princes*  olfered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  each  bride;  if  lady  Marlboioa|^ 
is  to  be  believed,  she  only  accepted  50U0I.  for  each  daughter. 
*  fiurnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times. 


convienan  iStt  h«r  bnearement  wu  sent  ss  a  risible  punishineni 
Heaven,  Tor  her  croelty  lo  bim.     It  does  noi  appear  ihni  Anne  hid  ever 
fell  ihe  sliglitesl  compunction  at  any  previoui  period.' 

'MscphenMi.  Siimil  hipera,  vol.  ii,,  p.  e33.  Har  lel1»r,  wbicb  >i»nii  ■ 
have  been  djouied  by  ■inuecD  Adiiigi  si  Iln  time,  bu  not  jet  miua  10  \\tbt,  jn 
iulenoui  is  olBBtlj'lD  be  aMerlaibBj  in  documenw  conneclett  with  tb«  tn.  Hi" 
prinoeu  positively  promiisd,  icoretiver.  "that  iha  waald  uae  her  ulDiod  pnu'n 
ID  eflL-cl  ilie  cesloittiioQ  of  het  brolber,  if  ever  ahe  came  to  tbe  thron'.  incl  Ihti 
■he  wonlil  onlynmopt  Aal  dignity  in  Irnst  for  him."  LambertyandCsiwinim 
lUa,  altboui^  najiher  had  ihe  sligfaleti  oennexioa  with  each  odm. 
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